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INTEODUCTION. 

The  controversy  which  arose  in  France  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  ^renteenth  century  concerning  the 
relative  position  and  value  of  ancient  and  modem 
literature,  and  in  which  two  French  writers,  Charles 
Peirault  and  Fontenelle,  had  maintained  the  abso- 
lute superiority  of  the  Modems  over  the  Ancients,  ^) 
iNlnle  Boileau  became  the  champion  of  classical  lite- 
rature —  this  peculiar  controversy  found  an  echo  on  ' 
the  English  side  of  the  Channel,  and  little  as  the 
original  dispute  may  interest  us  now,  led  to  the  publi- 
cation of  Bentley's  immortal  Dissertation  on  Phalaris. 

The  well-known  politician  Sir  William  Temple^), 
whom  De  Quincey  with  one  of  his  smooth  turns  of 


1)  Hallam  Lit.  Hist.  IV  p.  306—308. 

2)  See  Macaulay's  Essay  on  him,  Essays,  Student's  ed., 
London  1869,  p.  418  468.  Boyle  and  his  Mends  always  affect 
to  speak  of  Sir  William  Temple  with  the  greatest  respect,  and 
some  of  their  exaggerated  expressions  are  ironically  repeated 
by  Bentley,  though  even  he  does  not  venture  to  say  anything 
against  a  nobleman  that  eiyoyed  such  high  esteem  among  his 
contemporaries.  Macaulay's  judgment,  and  we  believe,  the 
general  judgment  of  posterity  is  not  so  favourable  as  the  opi- 
nion of  the  contemporaries.  Macaulay  says  «Temple  is  one 
of  those  men  whom  the  world  has  agreed  to  praise  highly 
without  knowing  much  about  them,  and  who  are  therefore  more 
likely  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  a  close  examination  »  See  also 
Macaulay's  History  of  England,  ch.  II.  (vol.  1  p.  114  sq.  in  the 
ed.  in  four  volumes,  Lond.  1869.)  But  it  is  not  with  his  poli- 
tical career  that  we  are  concerned  here.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  in  his  Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning  he 
was  completely  out  of  his  depth.  «As  to  his  quahfications  for 
the  task,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  knew  not  a  word  of 
Greek.  .  .  The  style  of  the  treatise  is  very  good ,  the  matter 
ludicrous  and  contemptible  to  the  last  degree. ]>  (Macaulay.) 
HaUam  (lY  p.  324)  speaks  of  this  performance  with  equal 
seyerity. 
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phrase  styles  Hhe  accomplished  progenitor  of  Lord 
Palmerston'^),  had  in  an  evil  hour  and  with  more 
zeal  than  prudence  come  forth  as  the  defender  of 
the  Ancients  against  the  shallow  attacks  of  the  French 
writers.  But  this  defence  was  even  worse  than  the 
attack  had  been.  .Not  content  with  asserting  the 
superiority  of  the  Ancients  in  the  department  of 
literature,  Temple  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  them  to 
have  been  surpassed  in  science,  taking  the  term  in 
its  fullest  sense.  Templets  Essay,  childish  as  it 
was,  was  translated  into  French,  and  ^he  was  suppo- 
sed by  many  to  have  made  a  brilliant  vindication 
of  injured  antiquity.'  *) 

It  so  happens  that  the  passage  we  shall  have 
to  quote,  is  in  every  way  calculated  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  whole  tenour  of  the  work.  Temple's  doc- 
trine is  that  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  human 
race  are  continually  on  the  wane,  and  this  extra- 
vagant assertion  he  supports  by  maintaining  that 
the  oldest  books  in  every  department  of  literature 
are  still  the  best.  He  quotes  above  all  two  instances 
of  this,  saying  that  Aesop's  Fables  are  still  the  best 
fables,  and  the  Letters  ©f  Phalaris  the  best  letters 
of  the  world.  It  is  this  very  passage  which  Bent- 
ley  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Dissertations, 
and  on  it  Macaulay  has  the  following  comment  — 
tOn  the  merit  of  the  Letters  of  Phalaris  Temple 
dwells  with  great  warmth  and  with  extraordinary 
felicity  of  language.  Indeed  we  could  hardly  select 
a  more  favourable  specimen  of  the  graceful  and  easy 
majesty  to  which  his  style  sometimes  rises  than  this 
unlucky  passage. »     It  runs  as  follows^)  — 

3)  De  Quincey's  works,  vol.  VI  (Edinb.  1863)  p.  60- 

4)  HaUam  IV  p.  326. 

5)  Beprinted  from  Bentley's  Dissertation  &c ,  London  1697, 
p.  3  sq.    In  Temple's  Essay  it  is  p.  58. 
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INTRODUCTION.  Ill 

It  may  perhaps  he  further  affirmed^  in  favowr 
of  the  Ancients;  That  ihe  oldest  Books  we  hixue,  are 
still  in  their  hind  the  best.  The  two  most  Ancient 
that  I  know  of  in  Prose ,  among  those  we  call  Pro- 
fane Authors,  are  Aesop'^  FaoleSj  and  Phalaris'^ 
Epistles^  both  living  near  the  same  time,  which  was 
that  of  Cyrus  and  Pythagoras.  As  the  first  has  been 
agreed  hy  all  Ages  since  for  the  greatest  Master  in 
his  hind\  and  all  others  of  that  sort  have  been  but 
Imitations  of  his  Original:  so  I  think  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris  to  have  m^ore  Pace,  more  Spirit^  more  Force 
of  Wit  and  Genius^  than  any  others  I  have  ever 
seen  either  Ancient  or  Modern.  I  know^  several 
Learned  Men  (or  that  usually  pass  for  such,  under 
the  Name  of  Critics)  have  not  esteemed  them  Genuine ; 
and  PolitiaD,  with  some  others,  have  attributed  them 
to  Lucian:  but  I  think  he  must  have  little  Skill  in 
Painting,  that  cannot  find  out  this  to  be  an  Original^ 
Such  'Diversity  of  Passions,  upon  such  Variety  of 
Actions  and  Passages  of  Life  and  Government ;  such 
Freedom  of  Thought^  such  Boldness  of  Expression-, 
such  Bounty  to  his  Friends,  such  Scorn  of  his  Ene- 
mies; such  Honour  of  Learned  Men^  such  Esteem 
of  Good;  such  Knowledge  of  Life,  such  Contempt  of 
Death;  with  such  Fierceness  of  Nature^  and  Cruelty 
oj  Revenge^  could  never  be  represented  but  by  him 
tkat  possessed  them.  And  I  esteem  Lucian  to  have 
been  no  more  capable  of  Writing^  than  of  Acting 
what  Phalaris  did.  In  all  One  writ^  you  find  the 
Scholar  or  the  Sophist'^  and  all,  the  Other,  the  Tyr- 
ant and  the  Commander, 

The  opinion  of  Sir  William  Temple  was  powerftd 
enough  to  produce  an  impression  among  the  students 
of  Christ  Church  at  Oxford.  This  college  was  at 
that  period  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  of 
wit,  though  the  learning  of  its  scholars  was  more 
showy  than  deep,  and  their  wit  rather  brilliant  than 

1* 
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solid.  Bentley  himself  scornfully  said  that  these 
young  men  fancied  themselves  Scaiigers,  if  they  could 
write  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  with  only  two  or  three 
small  faults.^ 

Dean  Aldrich,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
College,  had  the  practice  to  employ  the  most  pro- 
mising youths  among  his  students  in  editing  Greek 
and  Latin  books,  and  in  conformity  with  tms  habit 
Charles  Boyle,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery  and  nephew 
of  Robert  Boyle,  the  great  experimental  philosopher, 
was  selected  to  edit  the  epistles  of  Phalaris.  In 
this  task  he  was  assisted  by  his  tutor  Francis  Atter- 
bury,  an  ingenious  though  superficial  scholar  —  a 
man  destined  at  a  later  time  to  hold  a  conspicuous 
position  among  his  contemporaries  and  acquire  a 
favourable  name  among  English  prose-writers.^) 

The  edition  appeared  1695:  0oddptdog  'Axpa^raun- 
pwv  Tupdvvoo  ^Entarokai  Phalaridis  Agrigentinorum 
Tyranni  Epistolae.  Ex  Mss.  Recensuit,  versione,  anno- 
tationibus,  et  Vita  insuper  Authoris  donavit  Car. 
Boyle  ex  Aede  Christi.  ^Ex  Gedvpou  iu  V^ouiay  het 
ay<i£'.  Excudebat  Johannes  Crooke.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Aldrich,  on  whom  the  greatest  eulogies  are  bestowed. 
It  should  be  observed  that  Aldrich  himself  had 
previously  dedicated  to  Boyle  a  System  of  Logic 
drawn  up  speciaUy  for  his  use. 

In  this  edition  Boyle  had  also  the  assistance  of 
John  Freind,  then  a  junior  student,-  and  afterwards 
the  celebrated  physician.  But  in  spite  of  all  Atter- 
bury's  and  Freind's  help,  the  edition  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  Macaulay  is,  however,  perhaps  a  littie 
too    severe   in   saying    «It  was  an  edition  such  as 


«)  Macaulay,  Essays,  p.  465. 
7)  See  Macau] 
Britannica,  rep 
1865,  p.  282-290. 


^  See  Macaulay's  article  on  Atterbury  in  the  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica,  reprinted  in  his  ^Miscellaneous  Writings*,  London 
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INTRODUCTION.  V 

might  be  expected  from  people  who  would  stoop  to 
edit  such  a  book.  The  notes  were  worthy  of  the  text; 
the  Latin  version  of  the  Greek  original.®^* 

But  it  is  true  that  this  work  would  scarcely 
ever  be  mentioned,  but  for  being  the  immediate 
cause  of  provoking  Bentley  to  write  his  first  Disser- 
tation on  Phalaris. 

The  ffreat  unde  of  the  young  editor  of  Pha- 
laris^) had,  on  his  death  (Dec.  30,  1691),  founded 
for  ever  a  lecture  in  defence  of  the  Christian  Faith 
against  infidels,  i.  e.  chiefly  these  philosophers  who 
had  attacked  the  Christian  religion.  This  lecture 
was  intended  to  form  a  championship  on  behalf  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  and  no  doubt  it  was  held  a 
great  honour  to  preach  this  course  of  lectures. 
Bentley  had  the  honour  of  the  first  appointment, 
and  Ihe  series  of  lectures  which  he  preached  in  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  may  be  pronounced  an  interesting 
and  valuable  work  to  this  day.  In  fact,  his  lectures 
were  bo  successful  as  to  obtain  for  him  a  second 
invitation  to  the  Boyle  lecture  in  1694.^^) 

After  leaving  College,  Bentlev  had  first  been 
appointed  to  the  headmastership  of  Spalding  School, 
winch  situation  he  exchanged  after  about  a  year  for 
the  enviable  one  of  domestic  tutor  to  the  son  of 
StOhngfleet,  then  Dean  of  St.  Paul's;  a  truly  good 
and  great  man,  and  excellent  scholar.  ^^^ 

Aft^  about  six  years  spent  in  this  family,  — 
a  time  in  which  he  chiefly  laid  the  foundation  of 


«)  Misc.  Writ  p.  283. 

9)  Hallam  IV  p.  341  styles  Robert  Bo}rle  cthe  most  faithful, 
the  most  patient,  the  most  successful  disciple  who  carried  for- 
ward the  experimental  philosophy  of  Bacon.» 

10)  De  Qninoey,  1.  c.  p.  56—69.    Dyce's  edition  of  Bent- 
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his  stupendous  learning  — ,  Bentley  removed  with 
his  pupil  early  in  1689  to  Oxford.  About  the  same 
time  StiUingfleet  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Worcester. 
1691  Bentley  published  his  first  important  contri- 
bution to  classical  scholarship,  hisEpistolaad 
Mi  Ilium,  in  the  edition  of  John  Malalas,  a  Byzan- 
tine writer  then  first  printed.  Mill  only  superintended 
the  edition  of  the  book,  the  prolegomena  having 
been  written  by  Hody  (a  learned  chaplain  of  Bishop 
Stillingfleet's) ,  the  notes  and  Latin  translation  by 
Ghilmead  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  <In  a  desultory 
and  almost  garrulous  strain,  Bentley  pours  forth  an 
immense  store  of  novel  learning  and  of  acute  criti- 
cism especially  on  his  favourite  subject,  which  was 
destined  to  become  his  glory,  the  scattered  relics  of 
the  ancient  dramatists. » ^^)  Bentley  now  became  a 
prebendary  of  Worcester,  and  in  April  1694,  library- 
keeper  to  thft  king.  In  the  following  year,  Bentley 
was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to 
the  king. 

What  now  follows,  may  be  gathered  by  the  rea- 
der himself  from  Bentley's  preface  to  lus  second 
edition  of  the  Dissertation  on  Phalaris,  where  the 
facts  are  stated  in  full;  we  shall,  therefore,  only 
touch  on  the  most  important  of  them. 

While  Boyle's  edition  of  Phalaris  was  in  prepa- 
ration, Bentley  had  contrived  to  offend  the  young 
editor  by  not  granting  such  extended  use  of  one 
of  the  Ejng^s  Mss.  as  Boyle  seems  to  have  claimed 
as  his  due.  The  case  was  made  worse  by  the  mis- 
representations of  a  London  bookseller,  Bennet,  and 
the  negligence  of  the  person  to  whom  the  task  of 
collating  had  been  entrusted.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  Bentley  afforded  every  facility  for  the  use  of 

13)  Hallam  lY  p,  10.    On  some  peculiar  English  censures 
see  also  De  Quincey  p.  53  sqq. 
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the  Ms.  consistent  with  his  duty.  Boyle,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  edition,  inserted  a  bitter  reflection  on 
Bentley's  humanitas^  and  subsequently  as  good  as 
refused  to  right  Bentley  by  cancelling  the  leaf  in 
question. 

Perhaps  Bentley  wotild  have  let  matters  rest 
here  but  for  the  interference  of  a  third  party,  his 
friend  Wotton,  then  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham.^^) His  book  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Learning,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1694,  had  been  directed  against  Sir  W.  Temple's 
Essay.  He  showed,  with  much  judgment,  that  in 
the  departments  of  poetry  and  eloquence  ancient 
Uterature  would  still  continue  to  famish  us  with 
models,  but  avoided  the  tasteless  and  pedantic  judg- 
ment of  Temple ,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed  out 
the  superiority  of  the  Moderns  in  the  whole  range 
of  physical  science.  ^*) 

This  book  was  now  going  into  a  second  edition, 
and  as  a  means  of*  increasing  its  interest,  the  author 
claimed  of  Bentley  the  fulfilment  of  an  old  promise 
to  write  a  paper  exposing  the  spurious  Epistles  of 
Phalaris  and  the  recent  origin  of  the  extant  fables 
of  Aesop.  Bentley  complied  with  Wotton's  request, 
and  the  first  edition  of  his  Dissertations  appeared 
in  1697. 

The  Members  of  Christ  Church  were  more  offen- 
ded  by   this   book   than   either  Boyle   or   Temple. 

13)  «Wotton  had  been  a  boy  of  astonishing  precocity;  at 
six  years  old  he  could  readily  translate  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew; at  seven  he  added  some  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Syriac. 
He  entered  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  his  tenth  year;  at 
thirteen,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  was 
acquainted  with  twelve  languages.  There  being  no  precedent 
of  granting  a  degree  to  one  so  young,  a  special  record  of  his 
extraordinary  proficiency  was  made  in  the  registers  of  the  Uni- 
versity.»    Halfam  IV  p.  326. 

14)  Hallam,  1.  c. 
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Boyle  liad  been  treated  with  forbearance,  but  Christ 
Church  had  received  very  contemptuous  treatment 
at  Bentley's  hands;  he  had  thus  contrived  to  pro- 
voke the  wrath  of  a  most  influential  and  closely 
connected  body  of  men.  In  their  eyes,  the  honour 
of  the  College  was  at  stake,  and  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  ^put  down',  annul  and  crush  the  Cam- 
bridge pedant  who  had  attacked  tbem.  Boyle  being 
unequal  to  the  task  of  refuting  Bentley,  a  number 
of  the  choice  Spirits  of  the  College  were  deputed  to 
write  an  answer  to  his  dissertation. 

The  chief  author  of  this  answer  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  Boyle  against  Bentley  and  whidi 
was  first  published  in  1698,  was  Atterbury.  Macau- 
lay  gives  a  very  fair  characteristic  of  the  whole 
performance,  ^^)  by  saying  that  it  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary instance  that  exists  of  the  art  of  making 
much  show  with  little  substance.  Smahddge,  who  after- 
wards succeeded  Atterbury  in  his  deaneries  both  at 
Carlisle  and  at  Christ  Church,  ^^)  contributed  some 
witticisms,  John  Freind,  Robert  Freind  and  Anthony 
Alsop  (who  wrote  the  part  about  Aesop)  being  the 
other  contributors.  «This  tissue  of  superficial  lear- 
ning, ingenious  sophistry,  dexterous  malice,  and 
happy  raillery,  immediately  reached  a  second  edi' 
tion.»i^  All  London  spoke  of  it,  and  as  Swift  (who 
was  the  intimate  friend  and  literary  executor  of 
Temple)  sided  with  the  Wits  against  Bentley,  the 
whole  nation  was  near  agreeing  that  Bentley  was 
the  model  of  a  presumptuous  pedant  justly  punished 
for  his  arrogance.  In  his  <Battle  of  the  Books*, 
Swift  introduced  Boyle  clad  in  armour,  the  gift  of 


w)  Misc.  Writ.  p.  284. 

1^  Mac,  Misc.  Writ.  p.  286. 

1^  Dyce's  Preface,  p.  X. 
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all  the  gods,  and  directed  by  Apollo  in  the  form 
of  &  human  friend,  for  whose  name  a  blank  is  left.^^ 
Even  in  the  letters  appended  to  the  Diary  of  Pepys 
we  may  trace  the  interest  this  controversy  excited 
outside  the  pale  of  learned  circles.  One  of  the  men 
who  were  most  active  against  Bentley  and  on  whom 
he  poured  the  cup  of  his  wrath  in  the  Preface  to  the 
enlarged  Dissertation  on  Phalaris,  was  Dr.  William 
King,  likewise  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  a  wit  and 
a  sdiolar.  Disraeli  has  observed  that  Bentley  would 
perhaps  have  treated  King  somewhat  better,  had  he 
been  acquainted  with  the  extensive  reading  of  this 
scholar  ,^^)  and  King  himself  has  a  witty  retort  on 
Bentley's  remarks  concerning  his  reading.  In  a  letter 
to  Boyle  he  says  <He  (Bentley)  thinks  meanly,  I  find, 
of  my  reading;  as  meanly  I  think  of  his  sense,  his 
modesty,  or  his  manners:  and  yet  for  all  that  I  dare 
say  I  have  read  more  than  any  man  in  England  beside 
him  and  me  —  for  I  have  read  his  book  all  over.>  ^) 
In  the  second  edition  of  Boyle's  ^Lamination  Eing 
added  a  Short  Account  of  Dr.  Bentley  by 
way  of  Index  —  a  very  original  morsel  of  literary 
satire,  but  at  the  same  time  as  galliag  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be. 

But  BentleVs  Answer  came  out,  being  an  en- 
larged edition  of  his  first  dissertation  on  Phalaris,  with 
a  splendid  Preface  which  is  in  itself  an  independent 
won.  The  reader  has  this  remarkable  performance 
in  his  hands;  we  have  said  enough  by  Way  of  intro- 
duction. 


18)  Mac,  Misc.  Writ.  p.  285. 

19)  Disraeli,  Calamities  and  Qaarrels  of  Aathors,  edited  by 
his  son,  p.  385. 

»)  See  King's  Poetical  Works,  Edinbnrffh,  at  the  Apollo 
Press,  1781,  vol  1  ]».  XVL  —  Kiii((  died  on  Chnstmasday  1712. 
See  also  the  short  biographical  notice  in  Disraeli^  L  c.  p.  358  sq. 
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Temple  died  in  January  1699,  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Bentley's  book,  and  in  the  happy  con- 
viction that  Bentley  was  for  ever  discomfited.  But 
now  the  champions  of  Temple  and  Phalaris  were 
silenced  for  ever. 

Hallam  is  right  in  saying  that  in  this  disserta- 
tion which  Bentley  wrote  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight 
years,  he  stood  fortii  as  cmaster  of  a  learning,  to  which 
nothing  parallel  had  been  known  in  England,  and 
that  directed  by  an  understanding  prompt,  discrimi- 
nating, not  idly  scepticsd,  but  still  farther  removed 
from  trust  in  authority,  sagacious  in  perceiving  cor- 
ruption of  language,  and  ingenious,  at  the  least,  in 
removing  them,  with  a  style  rapid,  concise, 
amusing,  and  superior  to  Boyle  in  that  which  he 
had  chiefly  to  boast,  a  sarcastic  wit.»^^)  As  to  the 
philological  importance  of  the  Dissertation,  it  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  speak  of  it.  We  wiQ,  however, 
refer  to  the  excellent  remarks  of  the  latest  biogra- 
pher of  Bentley,  Mahly,  p.  35  sqq.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  greatest  philologers  after  Bentley  have  never 
mentioned  this  work  without  always  expressing  their 
admiration  of  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  Wester- 
mann,  in  one  of  his  treatises  de  epistolarum 
scriptoribus  graecis  (April  30,  1854)  p.  11 
says  crem  ita  confecit  Bentleius,  ut  iam  Phalaridis 
veUe  patrocinium  suscipere  vel  insipientibus  absur- 
dum  esse  videatur.>  Yet  all  is  possible  and  quite 
recently    a  Bussian   scholar,    de  Eoutorga,   has 

auestioned  the  validity  of  Bentley's  arguments  against 
le  authenticity  of  the  letters  of  Themistocles.^) 


31)  Hallam  IV  p.  10  sq.  I  have  quoted  this  passage  in 
full  to  give  the  incontroyertible  judgment  of  a  competent  au- 
thority on  Bentley*s  English  style,  which  had  been  ridiculed 
by  the  wits  of  Christ  Church. 

29)  See  W.  Ribbeck,  Rhein.  Mus.  vol.  XVII  202—215. 
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The  present  edition  is  a  faithful  reprint  of  the 
text  of  the  edition  of  1699  in  the  Dissertation  on 
Phalaris,  the  discrepancies  from  the  first  edition  being 
added  in  an  appendix.  The  minor  Dissertations  on 
the  letters  of  Themistocles,  Socrates  and  Euripides 
and  the  fables  of  Aesop  have  been  carefully  reprin- 
ted from  the  first  publication  •  in  the  second  edition 
of  Wotton's  Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern Learning.  The  utmost  care  has  been  taken 
to  ensure  correctness.  I  have  deemed  it  very  im- 
portant to  preserve  Bentley's  spelling,  though  even 
Dyce  has  replaced  it  by  modem  spelHi^.  lu  my 
notes,  I  have  occasionally  drawn  attention  to  the 
importance  of  preserving  Bentley's  words  quite  in- 
tact, as  his  language  evidently  retains  some  peculia- 
rities of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Elizabethan 
English.  In  rectifying  the  citations  I  have  largely 
availed  myself  of  W.  Eibbeck's  German  translation, 
though  in  some  instances  I  have  substituted  references 
to  more  modem  editions;  the  original  illustrations 
derived  from  Dyce -or  Ribbeck  I  have  carefully  di- 
stinguished from  my  own  notes  by  adding  the  letters 
D  and  R. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  this  edition  of  Bentley's 
immortal  Dissertations  will  prove  acceptable  both  to 
my  ovm  countrymen,  who  now  study  EngUsh  litera- 
ture with  so  much  zeal,  and  to  the  author's  coun- 
trymen, among  whom  I  feel  happy  to  number  many 
excellent  friends. 
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exhibiting  a  view  of  the  Phalaris  Controversy  from 
its  commencement  to  its  dose,  by  albxandbr  dyge. 

i.  Miscellanea.  The  Second  Part,  In  Four  Essays.  L  Upon 
Ancient  and  Modem  Learning.  II,  Upon  the  (rordens  of  Em- 
euros.  Ill,  Upon  JSeroich  Vertue.  IV,  Upon  Poetry,  By  air 
WiUiam  Temple,  Baronet.  —  Juvett  antiquos  aecedere  Pontes, 
The  Second  Edition,  London,  1690,  Sto.  pp.  341. 

2,0AAAPUO2  AKPATANTINQN  TIPANNOY  EniSTOAAJ, 
Phdlaridis  Agrigentinorum  Tyranni  Epistolae.  Ex  MSS.  reeen- 
suit,  Versione,  AnnotaJtionihuSy  et  Vita  insuper  Authoris  donaoit 
Car,  BoylCy  ex  Aede  Christi,  Ex  Bear  poo  iv  O^outa,  Eret  f)fi^*> 
[1695*]  8vo.  pp.  1669  not  indnding  Dedicatio,  Praefittio,  Vita, 
Index,  &0. 

This  volume  was  reprinted  in  1718. 

3.  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,  By  Wil- 
liam Wotton,  B.  D,  Chaplain  to  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham,  The  Second  Edition,  with  Large  Additions, 
With  a  Dissertation  upon  tJie  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themistodes, 
Socrates,  Euripides,  dc.  and  Aesop's  Fables,  By  Dr.  Beniley, 
London,  1697.  Svo  pp.  421  by  Wotton,  not  including  Prefaoe, 
&c.,  and  pp.  152  by  Bentley. 

On  tbe  title-page,  immediately  before  his  Dissertation  (which 
was  sold  separately  to  the  purchasers  of  the  first  ed.  of  th^  Re- 
fiections),  Bentley  is  styled  D,  D,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  and 
Library-keeper  to  his  Majesty,  —  Wotton*s  work  was  originally 
published  in  1694:  the  third  edition  came  forth  in  1705,  when 
that  part  of  Bentley 's  Dissertation  which  relates  to  Phalaris  was 
omitted,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  his  enlarged  essay 
in  1699. 

4.  Fahularum  Aesopicarum  Delectus,  Oxoniae,  e  ITieatro 
Sheldoniano,  An,  Dom,  MDCXGVUI.  8to.  pp.  128,  not  inclnd- 
ing  Dedicatio,  Praefatio,  Testimonia,  and  Indices. 

One  of  the  Christ  Church  publications,  under  the  au- 
spices^ of  Dr.  Aldrich.  It  was  edited  by  Anthony  Alsop, 
who,  in  tbe  pre&ce,  sneers  at  Bentley  ( —  cqnendam  Bent- 
leinm  Tirum  in  ToWendis  LexLeis  satis  diligentem»  — ) ;  and 
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in  tbe  conclndiog  Fable,  Cant*  in  Fraeupi,  allades  to  hif 
refusal  of  tbe  MS.  to  Boyle.  It  formed  a  sort  of  prelude 
to  tbe  piece  next  mentioned* 

3,  Dr.  Bentl^'s  DisBertations  on  the  EpMei  of  Phaiarii, 
<md  the  FMu  of  Aesop ,  Examined  by  the  Honourahle  Charles 
Boyle,  Etq. 

—  Remember  Milo's  End, 
Wedged  in  that  Timber,  which  he  strove  to  rend. 

Boseomm.  Ess.  of  TransL   Vers, 
London,  1698.  8to.  pp.  290»  not  inclnding  Preface. 

A  second  edition  appeared  daring  the  same  year,  with 
a  Letter  from  Boyle  to  Beonet  the  bookseller,  (occapying 
one  page),  prefixed  to  it,  and  cA  Short  Account  of  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  by  way  of  Index,»  (filling  two  leaves  at  the  end),  under 
such  heads  as,    aDr   Bentley's  civil  usage  of  Mr.  Boyle,» 

—  «chis  Singular  Humanity  to,»   —   Ms   elegant  similes,* 

—  chis  clean  and  gentile  metaphors,*  —  ochis  respect  to 
tbe  Bible,*  —  chis  modesty  and  decency  in  contradicting 
great  men,*  &c.  &c.  A  third  edition,  with  some  Additions 
occasioned  by  a  Booh  entitukd  a  View  of  the  Dissertation 
upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  &c.  came  forth  in  1699: 
these  ^Additions*  are  contained  in  the  last  two  leaves. 
A  fourth  edition  was  printed  in  1745. 

S,  A  View  of  the  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris, 
ThemistoeUSf  dhc.  Lately  Published  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Bendey. 
Also  of  the  Examination  of  that  Dissertation  })y  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Boyle,  In  order  to  the  Manifesting  the  Incertitude  of  Hea- 
then Chronology,  ^Eyof  dk  koyov  ivdo^ov  odrat  oH  fiot  dox&  npo- 
intrBc^tf  YpovtxoTg  -riot  Isyofiivoig  xavdmv  ^  oDg  fiupiot  dtop- 
wuvTsg  Q^pi  iHjfiepov  eh  obdkv  abrotg  dfioXoyoufisvov  duvav- 
TOi  xaraurryjoat  rag  dvTtXoyiag.  Plutarch  in  Vit.  Solon,  — 
London,  1698.  8vo.  pp.  78,  not  including  Preface. 

Written  by  John  Milner,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  learning, 
and  author  of  various  publications.  He  was  Vicar  of  Leeds 
and  Prebendary  of  Ripon ;  but  when  the  Revolution  took 
place,  having  lost  his  preferments  for  nonjurancy,  he  retired 
to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  till 
his  death  in  1702. 

7.  A  Free  but  Modest  Censure  on  the  late  Controversial 
Writings  and  Debates 

{The  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  Mr,  Locke: 
Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr,  Locke: 
The  Handle  Charles  Boyle,  Esq.  and  Dr,  Bentley, 
Together  with  Brief  Remarks  on  Monsieur  Le  Clerc's  Ars  Cri- 
^Uea,    By  F,  B,^  M.  A.  of  Cambridg.   London,  1696.  4to.  pp.  31. 
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8.  Examen  PoeHcum  Duplex^  &e.  Oxon.  1698. 

A  collection  of  Latin  verses  thas  mentioDed  by  Bymer 
in  his  Essay,  &c  p.  69  (vide  the  nezst  article):  cl  find 
in  another  book  published  last  week,  called  Examen  Poe- 
iieum  Duplex,  &c.,  that  he  [Dr.  Aldricb]  hus  suffered  sonne 
of  his  college  to  make  sport  with  him  [Bentley]  in  their 
occasional  compositions.     Amongst   other   things  somebody 

has   endeavoured  his   character  in   two  Epigrams 

I  am  assured  they  were  made  in,  Christ  Church,  and  either 
by  the  Dean  himself »  or  a  brother  Doctor  at  least. »  One 
of  the  pieces  in  quotation  was  entitled  InieUectus  agens  illu- 
minat  phantasmaia,  AdR.  B.  Bihliothecarium  philocritieum, 
the  other,  Articvli  Pads, 

9.  An  Essay  concerning  Critical  and  Curious  Learning: 
In  which  are  contained  some  Short  Reflections  on  the  Controversy 
betwiost  Sir  William  Temple  and  Mr,  Wotton;  and  that  hetwixt 
Dr.Bendey  and  Mr.  Boy  I.  By  T.  B.,  Esq.  London  1698.  l2mo. 
pp.  77. 

Thomas  Rymer,  the  author  of  this  tract,  was  well 
known  at  the  time  by  his  critical  essays,  The  Tragedies 
of  the  last  Age  considered,  <&c.,  and  ^  Short  View  of  Tra- 
gedy ;  but  is  now  remembered  only  as  the  compiler  of  the 
Foedera, 

10.  An  Answer  to  a  late  Pamphlet  called  an  Essay  con- 
cerning Critical  and  Curious  Learning,     London  1698.    8vo. 

This  piece  was  written  by  some  member  of  Christ 
Church,  Bymer  having  severely  censured  that  society:  vide 
Dr.  Monk's  Life  of  Bentley,  vol.  1.    p.  114. 

11.  A  Vindication  of  an  Essay  concerning  Critical  and 
Curious  Learning :  in  which  are  contained  some  short  Reflections 
on  the  Controversie  betwixt  Sir  William  Temple  and  Mr,  Wotton  ; 
and  that  betmxt  Dr.  Bentley  and  Mr,  BoyL  In  Answer  to  an 
Oxford  Pamphlet.     By  the  Author  of  thcU  Essay,  [Bymer]. 

Pudet  haec  opprobria  nobis 
Et  did  potuisse  et  non  potuisse  refelli, 
London,  1698.  12mo.  pp.  54. 

12.  A  dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalmris.  With  An 
Answer  to  the  Objections  of  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  Es- 
quire. By  Richard  Bentley ,  Z>.  D.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  and 
Library-keeper  to  His  Majesty.  London,  1699.  8vo.  pp.  CXII  of 
Preface,  pp.  549  [545]  of  Dissertation,  not  including  Index. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  title-page  — 
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Mordear  opproforiis  falsis,  mtUemque  Coloresf 
Falsus  Honor  juvat,  &  Mendaz  infamia  terret 
Quern,  nisi  mendacem  &  mendosum? 

Horat.  Epist.  1,  16, 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  point  out  in  what  respects  this  great 
work  differs  from  the  original  Dissertation,  as  both  are  now  pre- 
sented to  the  reader.  A  very  incorrect  edition,  including  the 
Dissertations  on  the  Epistles  of  Themistodes,  Socrates,  Euripides, 
and  Aesop's  Fables,  from  the  first  essay,  and  with  notes  by  Dr. 
Salter,  appeared  in  1777,  8vo.  The  work  of  1699  was  reprinted 
in  1816,  8vo;  and  Salter's  edition  in  1817,  8yo. 

Lennep's  translation  is  entitled,  Bichardi  Bendeii  Disserta^ 
tio  de  PhcUaridis,  Themistoclis^  Socratis,  Euripidis,  aliorumqiAe 
Epistolis,  et  de  falnUia  Aesopi.  Nee  non  eftiadem  Responsio,  qua 
Dissertationem  de  Epistolis  Phalaridis  vindiccU  a  censura  Caroli 
Boyle.  Omnia  ex  Anglico  in  Latinum  sermonem  convertit  Jo- 
amies  Daniel  a  Lennep,  Ghroningae,  1777^  4to,  This  version, 
and  the  Epistola  ad  MHUum^  make  up  the  volume  called  Bichardi 
Bentieii  OpusciUa  Philological  Lipsiae,  1781,  8vo. 

13.  The  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Translated  into  English  from 
the  Original  Qreeh  by  T.  S.  Together  with  an  Appendix  of  some 
other  Epistles  lately  discovered  in  a  French  MS.  London  1699. 
8vo.  pp.  223,  not  including  Preface,  &c. 

The  following   work  appears  to  be  either  a  di£Ferent 

edition   of  the  volume  just  noticed,   or  the  same  edition 

with  a  new  title-page  and  a  few  additions: 

The  Epistles  of  Phalaris  Translated    into  English  from  the 

Original  Greek.     By  S.   Whately,  late  of  Magdalen  Colledge  in 

Oxford,  M.  A,     To  which  is  added  Sir  W,  Temple's  Character 

of  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,    Together  with  an  Appendix  of  %ome 

other   Epistles  lately  Discovered  in  a  French  MS.   London,  1699 

8vo.  pp.  223. 

14.  A  Short  A  ccount  o/  Dr,  BenUey^s  Humanity  and  Justice 
to  those  Authors  who  have  written  before  him:  With  an  Honest 
Vindication  of  Tho.  Stanley,  Esquire,  and  his  Notes  on  Gallic 
machus.  To  which  are  added.  Some  other  Observations  on  that 
Poet.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  Esq,;  With 
a  Postscript,  in  Relation  to  Dr,  Bentley^s  laie  Book  against  him. 
To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  by  the  Bookseller  [Bonnet] 
wherein  the  Doctor's  Mis '  Hepresentaiions  of  all  the  Matters  of 
Fact  wherein  he  is  concerned,  in  his  late  Book  about  Phalaris' s 
Epistles,  are  modestly  considered;  with  a  Letter  from  the  Honour- 
able  Charles  Boyle,  Esq,  on  that  Subject, 
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^ttufii  repttitum  venerii  unh 
Orex  avium  plumtu,  rUum  Comidd  mdvelntp 
Furiwis  nudata  Coloribtis 

When  all  the  Birds  shaU  claim  their  oum 

And  every  horrow'd  Feaiher^s  /hum. 

How  mean  the  Jaekdwo  looke,  for  oil  ie  gone! 
London  1699.  8to.  pp.  140,  not  including  Prefaoe. 

By  tbe  Christ  Cburoh  wits.  The  Short  Account  was 
just  ready  for  publication  when  Bentley's  second  Disaerta- 
tion  came  forth;  the  Appendix  (which  Dr.  Monk  coigee- 
tores  to  be  written  by  King)  was  added  after  the  appearanee 
of  the  work. 

13.  An  Answer  to  a  late  Book  written  against  the  Learned 
and  Reverend  Dr,  BentUy  ^  relating  to  some  Manuscript  Notes 
on  CaUimachus.  Together  wUh  an  Examination  of  Mr,  Bennetts 
Appendix  to  the  said  Booh.  London  1699.  p.  209>  not  indading 
Preface. 

An  adyertisement  at  the  end  of  the  Preface  informs  us 
that  this  piece  was  by  the  author  of  the  translation  of  tbe 
Epistles  of  Phalaris.     See  article  13. 
IS.  A  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Dr,  Beniley  upon  the  Contro- 
versie  between  him  and  Mr,  Boyle.    London  1699.  8to. 

This  tract,  noticed  in  Dr.  Monk^s  Life  of  BentUy,  toI.  1 
p.  131,    I  haye  not  seen. 

n.  A  Chronological  Account  of  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,  and 
of  other  Famous  Men  his  Contemporaries,  With  an  Episde  to 
the  R^.  Dr.  Bentley,  about  Porphyry's  and  Jamblichus'  Lives  of 
Pythagoras.  By  the  Might  Reverend  Fatlter  in  God,  William, 
Ld,  Bp.  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield.  London  1699.  Svo.  pp.  58 
of  the  Epistle  (which  is  placed  first),  and  pp.  18  of  the  Chron.  Ace. 
By  Dr.  Lloyd,  to  whom,  as  can  incomparable  historian 
and   chronologer,9   Bentley  had  appealed. 

18,  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  Relating  to  the  present  Contro- 
versy concerning  the  Epistles  of  PhcUaris.  By  the  A  uthor  of  the 
Journey  to  London.  London  1699.  8vo.  pp.  S3,  not  including 
Preface  &c. 

By  Dr.  King,  who  smarted  under  the  seyere  castigation 
he  had  received  from  Bentley. 

19,  A  short  Review  of  the  Controversy  between  Mr,  Boyj^ 
and  Dr.  Bentley.  With  Suitable  Reflections  upon  it.  And  the 
Dr.'s  Adcantagious  Character  of  himself  at  fuU  length.  Recom- 
mended to  the  serious  perusal  of  such  as  propose  to  be  considered 
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/or  their  Fairness^    Modesty  and  good  temper  in  Writing,   Lon- 
don, 1701  •    8to.  pp.  144,  not  inolading  Preface. 

Dr.    Monk   has    no   hesitation    in    belieYmg  that  this 

piece   was  firom  Atterbnry's  pen,  Life  of  BerUleg,  toL  I 

p.  178. 

20.  Miscellanea,  The  Third  Part,  Containing.  —  I.  An  Essay 
on  Popular  Discontents.  II.  An  Essay  upon  Health  and  Long 
life.  Ill,  A  Defence  of  the  Essay  upon  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning.  With  some  other  Pieces.  By  the  late  Sir  William 
Temple,  Bar,  Published  by  Jonathan  Swift,  A.  M,  Prebendary 
of  8t.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  London,  1701.  8vo.  pp.  368,  not  in- 
doding  Preface. 

The  third  of  these  essays,  which  on  tlie  title-page  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  is  called  Some  Thoughts  upon  reviewing 
the  Essay  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,  was  left  un- 
finished by  the  aothor. 

21.  ExercjUationes  Duae:  Prima,  De  Aetaie  PfuUaridis; 
Secunda,  De  Aetate  Pythagorae  Philosophi,  Ab  Henrico  Dod' 
wello,  A.  M.  DuUinienei.  Londini,  1704.  8to.  pp.  264,  not  in- 
cluding Praefatio,  &c. 

22.  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.  Written  for  the  Universal  Improve- 
ment of  Mankind,  Diu  muUumque  desideratum.  To  which  is 
added.  An  Account  of  a  Battel  between  the  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem Boohs  in  St.  Jameses  Library. 

Basima  eacabasa  eanaa  irraurista,  diarba  de  ctieotuba  fobor 
camelaniki,  Iren.  lib.  i.  c.  18. 

Juvatque  novos  decerpere  fiores, 
Insignemque  meo  capiti  petere  inde  coronam , 
Unde  prius  ntiUi  velarunt  temporaMusae. 

Lucret. 
London,    1704.     8vo.  pp.  322,  not  including  Dedication  &c. 
A  Discourse  concerning  the  Mechanical    Operation  of  the  Spirit 
(not   mentioned    in    tbe  title-page   of  the  volume),    follows   the 
Battle  of  the  Boohs. 

By  Swift.  Though  not  published  till  1704,  the  Tale 
of  a  Tub  and  the  Battle  of  the  Boohs  appear  to  have 
been  ready  for  the  press  in  1697.  In  these  pieces 
Swift  directs  the  full  bitterness  of  his  inimitable  humour 
against  the  adversiaries  of  his  patron.  Sir  W.  Temple.  For 
the  ridicule  on  Bentley,  see,  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  aThe 
Dedication  to  Prince  Posterity ,»  and  sections  III  v.  and 
X;  and  in  the  Battle  of  the  Boohs;  particularly  cThe 
Episode  of  Bentley  and  Wotton.9 

23.  A  Defense  of  the  Beflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning  in  Answer  to  the  Objections  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  and 
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Others.     With  OhserwUions  up<m  lU  Tale  of  a  Tub.    By  WU- 
tarn   Wotton,  B.  D.    London,  1705.  8to.  pp.  69. 

This  tract  which  was  sold  separately  to  the  purchasers 
of  the  earlier  editions  of  Wotton^s  Rejlectiana,  &Q.f  was 
also  printed  (with  new  paging)  as  the  concluding  portion 
of  a  third  edition  of  that  work,  1705. 

24,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  Of  the  late  Earl 
of  Orrery^  and  of  the  Family  o/  the  Boyles.  Containing  severed 
Curious  Facts  and  Pieces  of  History,  from  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  present  Times :  Extracted  from  Original  Papers 
and  Manuscripts  never  yet  Printed.  With  a  Short  Account  of 
the  Controversy  between  the  late  Earl  of  Orrery  and  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Beniley ;  and  some  Select  Letters  of  Phalaris,  the  famous 
Sicilian  Tyrant,  Translated  from  the  Greek.  By  Eustace  Bud- 
geU,  Esq. 

Te,  animo  repetentem  Exempla  tuorum, 
Et  Pater  Aeneas,  et  Avunculus  excitet  Hector, 

Virg. 
London  1732.    8to.  pp.  258,  not  including  Dedication  &c 
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THE    PKEFACE. 


In  the  fonner  Edition  of  this  Dissertation,  A.  D.  MDCXGTII, 
I  thought  my  self  obligM,  to  take  notice  of  a  certain  Pas- 
sage in  a  Preface  to  Phalaris's  Epistles,  published  at  Oxford 
two  years  before.    Which  I  did  in  these  words: 

>The  late  Editors  of  Fhalaris  have  told  the  World  in 
itheir  Preface,  That  among  other  Specimens  of  their  di- 
>ligence,  they^)  collated  the  King's  Manuscript,  as  &r  as 
ithe  ^L  Epistle;  and  would  have  done  so  throughout,  but 
»that  the  Library-keeper  out  of  his  singtUar  Humanity  denied 
sthem  the  further  use  of  it.  This  was  meant  as  a  lash  for 
>me,  who  had  the  Honour  then  and  since  to  serve  His  Ma- 
»jesty  in  that  Office.  I  must  own,  'twas  very  well  resolv'd 
>of  them,  to  make  the  Preface  and  the  Book  all  of  a  piece: 
>for  they  have  acted  in  this  Calumny  both  the  injustice  of 
»the  Tyrant,  and  the  forgery  of  the  Sophist.  For  my  own  iv 
spart,  I  should  never  have  honoured  it  with  a  Refutation 
Yin  Print,  but  have  given  it  that  neglect,  that  is  due  to 
»Weak  Detraction;  had  I  not  been  engag'd  to  my  Friend 
»to  write  a  Censure  upon  Phalaris;  where  to  omit  to  take 
snotice  of  that  Slander,  would  be  tacitly  to  own  it.  The 
9true  Story  is  thus:  A  Bookseller  came  to  me,  in  the  name 
9of  the  Editors,  to  beg  the  use  of  the  Manuscript.  It  was 
»]iot  then  in  my  custody:  but  as  soon  as  I  had  the  power 
»of  it,  I  went  voluntarily  and  offered  it  him,  bidding  him  tell 
»tJie  Collator  not  to  lose  any  time;  for  I  was  shortly  to 
»go  out  of  Town  for  two  Months.  'Twas  delivered,  us'd, 
»and   returned.     Not   a  word  said  by  the  Bearer,  nor 


*)  CoUatas  etiam  curavi  usque  ad  £p.  40.  cum  MSto  in 
Bibliotheca  Begia,  cigus  mihi  copianr  ulteriorem  Bibliothecarius 
IHTO  singulari  sua  humanitate  negavit. 
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ithe  least  suspicion  in  Me,  that  they  had  not  finished 
>the  Collation.  For  I  speak  from  Experiment,  they 
»had  more  Days  to  compare  it  in,  than  they  needed  to 
ihave  Hours.  'Tis  a  very  little  Book,  and  the  Writing 
las  legible  as  Print.  Well;  the  Collation,  it  seems  was 
»sent  defective  to  Oxon;  and  the  blame,  I  suppose,  laid 
lupon  Me.  I  returned  again  to  the  Library  some  Months 
^before  the  Edition  was  finished :  No  application  was  made 
>for  further. use  of  the  Manuscript.  Thence  I  went  for  a 
»whole  Fortnight  to  Oxony  where  the  Book  was  then  print- 

V  »ing;  conversed  in  the  very  College,  where  the  Editors 
^resided.  Not  the  least  whisper  there  of  the  Manuscript. 
»After  a  few  days,  out  comes  the  new  Edition,  with  this 
»Sting  in  the  Mouth  of  it.  'Twas  a  surprize  indeed,  to 
»read  there,  that  our  Manuscript  was  not  perused.  Could 
»n6t  they  have  ask'd  for  it  again  then,  after  my  return? 
iTwas  neither  stngtdar,  nor  common  Humanity ,  not  to  en- 
»quire  into  the  Truth  of  the  thing,  before  Siey  ventured 
»to  Print,  which  is  a  Sword  in  the  Hand  of  a  Child.  But 
^there's  a  reason  for  every  thing;  and  the  Mystery  was 
»soon  reveaFd.  For,  it  seems,  I  had  the  hard  hap,  in  some 
^private  conversation,  to  say,  the  Epistles  were  a  spurious 
»piece,  and  unworthy  of  a  new  Edition.  Hinc  illas  Lacrymce. 
»This  was  a  thing  deeply  resented;  and  to  have  spoken  to 
vMe  about  the  Manuscript,  had  been  to  lose  a  plausible 
^occasion  of  taking  Revenge. 

This  I  then  thought  was  sufficient  to  vindicate  my 
self  from  that  little  Aspersion.  But  I  am  now  constrain'd 
by  the  worse  usage,  that  I  have  since  met  with  from  the 
same  Quarter,  to  give  an  account  of  some  Particulars;  which 
then  I  omitted,  partly  out  of  an  unwillingness  to  trouble 
the  Publick  with  complaints  about  private  and  personal 
iiyuries,  but  chiefly  out  of  a  tenderness  for  the  Honour  of 
the  Editor. 

VI  The  first  time  I  saw  his  new  Phalarisy  was  in  the 
Hands  of  a  person  of  Honour,  to  whom  it  had  been  pre- 
sented; and  ihe  rest  of  the  Impression  was  not  yet  pub- 
lished. This  encouraged  me  to  write  the  very  same  Evening 
to  Mr.  Boyle  at  Oxford^  and  to  give  him  a  true  informa- 
tion of  the  whole  matter;  expecting  that  upon  the  receipt 
of  my  Letter  he  would   put  a  stop  to  the  publication  of 
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his  Book,  till  he  had  altered  that  Passage,  and  printed 
the  Page  anew;  which  he  might  have  done  in  one  Day,  and 
at  the  chjffge  of  Five  Shillings.  I  did  not  expresly  desire  him 
to  take  out  that  Passage,  and  reprint  the  whole  Leaf;  That 
I  thought  was  too  low  a  submission.  But  I  said  enough  to 
make  any  Person  of  common  Justice  and  Ingenuity  have 
own'd  me  thanks  for  preventing  him  from  doing  a  very  ill 
Action. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  Letter  it  self  to  produce 
on  this  occasion:  but  I  neither  took  any  Copy  of  it;  nor 
was  I  carefull  to  keep  the  Grentleman*s  Letter,  which  I 
received  in  answer.  I  had  no  apprehension  at  that  time, 
that  the  Business  could  have  been  blown  to  this  Eight.  But 
the  Gentleman,  it  seems,  had  something  at  that  time  in 
his  view,  and  was  more  carefull  to  keep  My  Letter,  a  part 
of  which  he  has  thus  publish'di):  Mr.  Bennet  desir'd  me 
to  lend  him  the  Manitscript  Phalaris  to  be  collated;  because 
a  Young  Gentleman,  Mr.  Boyle  of  Christ-church,  was  going  vn 
to  publish  it.  I  told  him.  That  a  Gentleman  of  that  Name 
and  FamHy,  to  which  I  had  so  many  Obligations^  and  should 
always  have  an  Honour  for,  might  command  any  service,  that 
lay  in  my  Power.  These  he  acknowledges  to  be  dvU  ex- 
pressions^) :  and  I  dare  trust  my  Memory  so  far,  as  to  aver 
that  all  the  rest  were  of  the  same  strain.  Nay,  as  the 
Hxaminer  has  given  us  this  Fragment  of  my  Letter,  because 
he  thought  he  saw  a  Fault  in't,  which  I  shall  answer  anon: 
so  if  there  had  been  any  thing  else  in  that  Letter,  either 
in  the  Words  or  the  Matter,  that  he  could  but  have  cavill'd 
at;  without  doubt  he  would  have  favour'd  us  with  more 
of  it:  for  we  may  easily  see  his  Good  Will  to  me,  both 
from  his  Preface  and  his  Examination. 

But  what  return  did  he  make  me  for  my  expressions 
of  great  Civility^)?  After  a  delay  of  two  Posts;  on  purpose, 
as  one  may  jusliy  suspect,  that  the  Book  might  be  vended 
(as  it  was)  and  spread  abroad  in  the  m<^an  time ;  I  received 
an  answer  to  this  effect:  That  what  I  had  said  in  my  own 
behalf,  might  be  true;  but  that  Mr.  Bennet  had  represented 
the  thing  quits  otherwise-.  If  he  had  had  my  account  before, 
he  should  have  considered  of  it :    and  now  that  the  Book  was 


1)  P.  19.  2)  Ibid.  &  p.  4. 
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made  public,  he  would  not  inlerpoae,  but  that  I  might  do  my 
VIII  self  right  in  tohcU  method  I  pleased.  This  was  the  import 
of  his  Answer,  as  I  very  well  remember:  there  was  not 
the  least  hint,  that  he  had  or  would  stop  the  publication 
of  his  Book,  till  the  matter  was  farther  examin'd. 

The  Grentleman  himself,  in  his  late  Treatise  i),  has 
been  pleas'd  to  give  some  account  of  the  same  Letter; 
and  he  represents  his  expression  thus:  That  if  the  matter 
appeared  as  I  had  told  it,  he  meant  to  give  me  satisfaction 
aa  publidcly  as  he  had  injured  me.  But  I  am  sorry  that  his 
.  Cii^ty  comes  three  years  too  late.  Less  than  this  would 
have  pass'd  with  me  for  good  satisfaction.  But  it  was  not, 
that  He  would  give  me  satisfaction,  but  that  I  had  his  free, 
leave  to  take  it:  which  was  in  answer  to  a  Paragraph  of 
my  Letter,  that  perhaps  I  might  think  my  self  obliged  to 
make  a  public  vindication.  And  this,  as  I  take  it,  was  so 
far  from  being  a  just  Satisfaction,  that  it  was  plainly  a 
Defiance,  and  an  addition  to  the  Affront. 

The  Gentleman  and  I  here  differ  a  little  about  the 
Expression  in  his  Answer;  but  I  suppose  the  very  Cir- 
cumstances will  plainly  discover,  whose  account  is  the  truer. 
For  what  probability  is  there,  that  He  should  promise 
such  fair  satisfaction;  and  yet  let  the  Book  be  published 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  stop  it?  K  he  had  writ  me 
IX  word  the  very  next  Post,  that  he  had  stopped  the  Books 
in  the  Printing -House,  and  would  suffer  no  more  to  go 
abroad  till  the  matter  was  fairly  examin'd:  this  had  been 
just  and  civil.  And  then  if  he  had  found  himself  misin* 
formed  by  his  Bookseller,  he  might  have  cut  out  the  Leaf, 
and  printed  a  new  one;  which  in  all  respects  had  been 
the  mirest,  and  cheapest,  and  quickest  Satisfaction. 

Several  persons  have  been  so  far  misinformed  by  false 
reports  of  this  Story;  that  they  think,  the  Editor  himself 
desir'd  the  MS,  either  by  Letter  to  Me,  or  by  a  personal 
Visit.  I  heartily  wish  it  had  been  so;  for  then  all  this 
Dispute  had  been  prevented.  But  the  Gentleman  was  not 
pleas'd  to  honour  me  with  his  Commands.  If  he  had  fa- 
voured me  with  one  Line,  or  had  sent  his  desire  by  any 
Scholar;  I  would  not  only  have  lent  the  Book:  but,  have 

1)  P.  4. 
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collated  it  my  self  for  him.  But  it  was  both  our  misfor- 
tunes, that  he  committed  the  whole  affair  to  the  Care  or 
rather  Negligence  of  his  Bookseller:  and  the  first  appli- 
cation Himself  made  to  me,  was  by  that  complement  in 
his  printed  Preface. 

I  am  surpriz'd,  to  see  an  Honourable  Person  think 
he  has  fully  justified  himself  for  abusing  me,  by  reasons 
that  he  has  found  out,  since  the  time  of  the  Abuse.  For 
even  take  his  own  account;  and  when  he  printed  that  x 
Preface,  he  had  heard  nothing  but  on  one  side.  And  was 
that  like  a  man  of  his  Character  to  put  a  public  Affi-ont 
upon  me,  upon  the  bare  complaint  of  a  Bookseller,  who 
was  the  party  suspected  of  the  Fault?  What?  never  to 
enquire  at  all,  whether  he  had  not  misinform'd  him?  when 
there  was  such  reason  to  suppose,  that  he  might  lay  the 
blame  upon  Me,  to  excuse  his  own  Negligence?  when  he 
had  such  opportunities  of  asking  me,  eiti^ier  directly,  or 
by  some  common  Friends?  Turn  it  over  on  every  side, 
and  the  whole  conduct  of  it  is  so  very  extraordinary;  that 
one  cannot  but  suspect  there  were  some  secret  reasons 
for  this  usage,  that  are  not  yet  brought  above-board.  Be 
it  as  it  will;  'tis  in  vain  to  hope  to  justify  that  Calumny 
in  his  Preface,  by  such  testimonies  as  he  knew  nothing  of, 
when  he  ventus*d  to  print  it.  He  is  fallen  under  his  own 
reproof*)*  That  he  wrote  hie  Preface  first,  and  finds  reasons 
for  U  afterwards. 

When  his  Phalaris  came  first  abroad,  'twas  the  opinion 
of  my  Friends,  who  were  soon  satisfied  that  the  thing  was 
a  Calumny,  That  it  was  the  duty  of  my  Place,  as  Keeper 
of  the  Boyal  Library,  to  defend  the  Honour  of  it  against 
sach  an  Insult.  But  yet  out  of  a  natural  aversion  to  all 
quarrels  and  broils,  and  out  of  regard  to  the  Editor  him- 
self, I  resolv'd  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  but  to  let  the  xi 
matter  drop. 

Thus  it  rested  for  two  Years;  and  should  have  done 
so  for  ever;  had  not  some  Accidents  fallen  out,  which  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  give  a  public  account  of  it.  I  had 
formerly  made  a  promise  to  my  worthy  Friend  Mr.  Wotton^\ 


*)  P.  2.    ')  Concerning  Wotum  see  the  Introduction.  —  W. 
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to  give  him  a  Paper  of  some  Reasons,  why  I  thought  Fha- 
Ions' s  Epistles  supposititious,  and  the  present  JEsopecm 
Fables  not  to  be  ^sop's  own*  And  upon  such  an  occasion, 
I  was  plainly  obliged  to  speak  of  that  Calumny:  for  my 
silence  would  have  been  interpreted  as  good  as  a  Confession. 
Especially  considering  with  what  industrious  Malice  the 
false  Story  had  been  spread  all  over  England;  for  as  it*s 
generally  practis'd,  they  thought  one  Act  of  Iiyustice  was 
to  be  supported  and  justified  by  doing  many  more. 

The  Gentleman  is  pleased  to  insinuate,  ^)  that  all  this 
is  pure  Fiction;  and  that  I  writ  that  Dissertation  out  of 
revenge,  and  purely  for  an  occasion  of  telling  the  Story: 
the  very  contrary  of  which  is  true ;  for  I  was  unwilling  to 
meddle  in  that  Dissertation,  because  I  should  be  necessi- 
tated  to  give  an  account  of  that  Story:  as  it  will  plainly 
appear  from  Mr.  WoUon^s  own  Testimony,  which  I  have  by 
me  under  his  hand. 


^^  I  Do  declare,  thai  in  the  Year  1694,  when  my  Discourse 
about  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning  was  first  put  to  tlie 
Press,  Dr.  Bentley  cU  my  desire  undertook  to  write  a  Disser- 
tation about  Phalaris  and  JSsop,  to  be  added  to  my  Book, 
But  being  called  away  into  the  Country,  he  could  not  at  that 
time  be  as  good  as  his  word.  Afterwards  when  the  Second 
Edition  of  my  Book  was  in  the  Press,  I  renewd  my  request 
to  him,  and  chalUngd  his  Promise,  He  desird  me  to  excuse 
him;  because  now  the  case  was  alter' d,  and  he  could  not  write 
that  Dissertation  toUhout  giving  a  Censure  of  the  IcUe  Edition 
at  Oxford.  But  I  did  not  think  that  a  sufficient  reason,  why 
I  should  lose  that  Treatise  to  the  World,  by  receding  from 
the  Right  and  Power  thai  he  had  given  me  to  demand  it, 

W.  Wotton. 

The  Reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Wotton's 
Discourse  was  first  printed  1694;  and  Phalaris  the  Year 
after.  A  plain  argument,  that  the  Examiner  is  quite  out 
in  his  reckoning;  when  he  pretends,  that  I  first  engaged 


1)  P.  4.  24.  etc 
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in  that  Dissertation,  purely  to  fall  foul  on  his  Book.  I 
was  so  far  from  harbouring  such  vengeance  in  my  hearty 
that  if  the  Editor  or  any  body  from  him,  had  but  given  xin 
me  leave  to  say  in  his  Name,  That  he  had  been  misinformed; 
all  this  Story,  and  all  the  Errors  of  his  Edition  had  slept 
quiet  in  their  obscurity. 

About  Nine  months  after  my  Dissertation  was  printed, 
the  Editor  of  Fhalaris  oblig'd  the  World  with  a  Second 
Piece,  call'd  Dr.  Bentley's  Dissertations  examined.  He  has 
begun  that  elaborate  Work  with  stating  an  account  of  this 
Story  in  opposition  to  what  I  had  said  of  it:  and  That  he 
does .  upon  the  Credit  of  Testimonies  of  the  Bookseller 
and  the  Collator,  «nd  of  a  Third  Informant,  who  overheard 
some  Discourse  of  mine.  I  will  give  a  clear  and  Ml  An- 
swer to  every  part  of  their  Depositions;  and  I  question 
not  but  to  make  it  plain,  that  the  Examiner  has  been  im- 
pos'd  on,  not  only  by  the  Author  of  Phalaris's  Letters, 
but  by  others  that  are  every  way  of  lower  Qualifications 
tiian  He. 

The  Bookseller  avers  i),  That  he  was  imploy'd  by  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Boyle,  arid  by  Him  only,  to  borrow  the  MS. 
of  Phalaris  from  Dr.  Bentley.  And  after  about  yiNX 
Months  SoUicitation  says  he,  it  was  delivered  into  my  Custody, 
without  any  time  lirrdted  for  the  Return  of  it.  I  now  per- 
ceive, I  had  more  reason,  than  I  was  then  aware  of,  when 
I  said  in  my  Dissertation,  That  a  Falshood  about  Time 
was  the  truest  and  surest  method  of  detecting  Impostures,  xiv 
And  Mr.  B.  I  hope,  will  allow  that  a  Chronological  Ar- 
gument will  be  a  good  Proof  against  his  Bookseller;  though 
he  will  not  admit  it  against  his  Book.  The  Bookseller, 
we  see,  it  positive,  that  I  did  not  lend  him  the  MS.  tUl 
after  about  nine  Months  SoUicitation.  And  Mr.  B.  himself 
repeats  itV  That  there  was  about  nine  Months  SoUicitation 
us'd  to  procure  it:  and  in  another  place ^)  he  affirms,  That 
the  BookseUer  gave  him  Liberty  to  assure  the  World,  that  he 
was  ready  to  justifie  it  with  his  Oath,  when  it  should  be 
duly  reqtdr'd  of  Mm.  Now  if,  instead  of  these  nine  Months, 
I  make  it  appear  beyond  Contradiction,  That  from  my  very 
first  Admission  to  the  Office  of  Library  Keeper,  to  the  Time 

1)  P.  6.  2)  p.  19.  3)  p.  5. 
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that  the  Bookseller  not  only  had,  but  retum'd  the  MS, 
there  was  but  one  single  Month;  I  humbly  conceive,  the 
World  will  be  satisfied,  that  not  the  Word  only,  but  the 
very  Oath  of  this  Witness  is  little  to  be  regarded. 

The  Royal  Patent,  which  Constitutes  me  Keeper  of  Eta 
Majestts  Libraries  (which  may  be  seen  not  only  in  my 
own  Hands,  but  in  the  Patent  Office)  bears  date  tJie  xiith 
day  of  Aprily  mdcxoiv.  The  Words  are.  In  cujus  rei  Testi- 
fy monium  has  Literas  nostrcks  fieri  fedmus  Patentes ,  Test^tta 
Nobis  Ipsis  apv4  Westmonasteriumy  Duodecimo  Die  Aprilis, 
Anno  Regni  Nostri  Sexto,  Now  I  may  appeal  to  any  Body, 
that  has  ever  been  concerned  in  a  Patent;  if  by  reason  of 
the  Delays  that  necessarily  attend  a  thing  of  that  nature, 
it  may  not  fairly  be  suppos'd  that  the  remaining  part  of 
that  Month  expired,  before  all  could  be  finished.  I  find  in 
a  Book  of  my  private  Accounts,  that  I  took  the  Patent  out 
of  the  Patent  Office  tihe  xviiitk  day  of  that  Month:  and 
the  several  Offices  to  be  attended  after  that,  before  I  could 
have  admission  to  the  Library,  may  be  allow'd  to  take  up 
the  rest  of  the  Month.  But  I  shall  prove  the  thing  directly 
by  Two  Witnesses,  beyond  all  Exception,  the  Worthy 
Masters  of  St.  PavVs  and  St.  James's  Schools,  who  gave 
me  this  Account  under  their  own  Hands. 

Some  time  after  the  Death  of  Mr.  Justell,  late  Library-keener 
to  His  Majesty,  we  were  desired  by  his  Grace  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  then  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln i),  in 
pursuance  of  a  Command  from  the  Late  Queen  of  Blessed 
Memory,  to  take  a  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Library  at  St, 
James's.  We  began  it  in  October  1693,  finished,  and  had  it 
transcribed,  and  presented  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Easter 
XVI  FoUowing,  during  all  which  time  we  had  the  Key  of  the  said 
Library  constantly  in  our  keeping,  as  also  some  Weeks  longer. 
And  then  cks  we  were  directed,  we  delivered  it  up  to  Sir  John 
Lowther,  now  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Lonsdale,  who 
was  at  that  time  Vice-Chamherlain  to  His  Majesty. 

Jo.  Postlethwayt. 
Rich.  Wright. 

1)  Dr.  Thomas  Tenison,  translated  from  Lincoln  to  Canter- 
bury in  1694.  —  Ed.  1777. 
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It  is  plain  then  from  the  Date  of  a  Public  Record, 
join'd  with  Mr.  Poatidhwayfs  and  Mr.  Wright's  Testimonies, 
that  I  had  not  actual  Custody  of  the  Royal  Library  before 
May.  For  in  that  Year  Easter  fell  upon  April  the  viinh. 
And  it's  deposed  here ,  that  the  Key  of  the  Liteary  was 
not  deliver'd  to  the  Vice- Chamberlain,  from  whose  hands 
I  was  to  receive  it,  till  some  Weeks  after  Easter.  And  in 
the  same  May  I  delivered  the  MS  to  the  Bookseller;  for, 
as  I  had  said  before,  as  soon  as  I  had  it  in  my  power y  I 
went  voluntarily  to  the  Bookseller  and  offered  it  him.  The 
Bookseller  has  not  yet  thought  fit  to  deny,  that  the  Book 
was  delivered  to  him  in  May;  and  to  save  him  from  the 
Temptation  of  denying  it  hereafter,  I  will  prove  by  ano- 
ther Record,  that  the  Book  was  used  and  restored  to  me 
again,  and  lodg'd  in  His  Majesty's  Library  before  the  end 
of  that  Month.  For  the  Reason  why  I  insisted  to  have  xvii 
the  MS  speedily  return'd,  was  because  I  was  obliged  to 
make  a  Journey  to  Worcester  to  keep  my  Residence  there 
as  Prebendary  of  that  Church :  and  that  I  was  at  Worcester 
by  the  First  of  June  following;  the  following  Certificate  will 
prove,  the  Original  of  which  I  have  by  me. 

j[t  appears  by  the  Chantor*s  Rolls  kept  to  note  the  Presence 
of  the^  Dean  and  Prebendaries  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Worcester,  that  Dr,  Richard  Bentley  Prebendary  of  the  said 
Cathedral  Church  was  present  at  Prayers  in  the  Quire  there 
on  the  First  day  of  June  in  the  Year  1694,  and  continued 
his  Attendance  there  till  September  the  26th  following,  not 
absenting  more  than  Two  Days  at  any  one  time  all  the  while. 
Witness  my  Hand  this  25  th  Day  of  May,  1698, 

Andrew  Trebeck,  Chanter, 

We  have  seen  and  examined  the  Chantors  Rolls  above 
mentum'df  and  do  find  them,  as  He  hath  above  certified;  and 
we  did  see  him  sign  this  Certificate, 

Jo.  Price,  Chancellour, 
Ch.  Moore,  Pub,  Not.  Reg. 
The.  Oliver,  Pub.  Notary. 

I  must  crave  leave  to  observe  to  the  Reader;  that  the  xvra 
Residence  Roll  for  the  Month  of  May,  though  diligently 
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sought  for,  could  not  be  found.  But  if  it  ever  happen 
to  come  to  sight,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  it  will  appear  by 
it,  that  I  was  present  at  Worcester  some  part  of  that  May. 
For  it's  great  odds,  that  the  First  Day  of  my  being  there 
would  not  fall  upon  the  First  of  June.  The  last  note 
of  Time,  before  I  took  my  Journey,  that  I  can  now  find 
among  all  my  Papers,  is  the  xvth  Day  of  May.  And  I 
find  a  Letter  to  me  out  of  Surry,  Dated  May  the  xth,  that 
then  wishes  me  a  good  Journey.  All  which  makes  me 
believe,  that  I  left  London  upon  Monday  May  the  xxist, 
and  that  the  MS  was  retum'd  to  me  the  Saturday  Night 
before. 

But  not  to  insist  upon  that;  I  suppose  it's  sufficiently 
manifest  from  His  Majesty's  Patent,  Mr.  PostUthwayt's  and 
Mr.  Wright's  Testimonies ,  and  the  Residence  Rolls  of  the 
Church  of  Worcestery  That  the  MS  was  deliver'd,  us'd,  and 
retum'd  within  the  space  of  onb  Month  after  I  had  the 
custody  of  the  Library.  So  that  the  Deposition  of  the 
Bookseller,  That  he  could  not  obtain  the  MS  till  after  about 
NINE  Months  Sollicitation,  is  demonstrated  to  be  a  notorioua 
Falshood:  and  since  he  has  farther  declar'd  that  it  was  in 
XIX  his  Intention  a  Peijury;  he  has  Pillouried  himself  for't  in 
Print,  as  long  as  that  Book  shall  last. 

I  have  been  informed  by  several  good  Hands,  that 
when  the  Starters  of  this  Calumny  heard,  how  I  could 
disprove  from  the  very  Date  of  the  Patent,  this  Story  of 
NINE  Months  Sollicitation,'  they  betook  themselves  to  this 
Refuge,  That  though  the  Patent  was  not  finished  till  about 
May,  yet  I  had  the  Power  and  Trust  of  the  Library  for 
NINE  months  before.  But  besides  the  folly  of  this  Evasion, 
which  is  visible  at  first  view  (for  how  could  I  demand  the 
Key  of  the  Library,  before  I  had  a  Right  to  it?)  Mr. 
Postlethwayt  and  Mr.  Wright  give  a  direct  Evidence,  that 
they  had  the  Key  constantly  in  their  Keeping  all  the  time  from 
October  to  May ;  so  that  I  had  not  the  MS  in  my  Power;  till 
the  very  time  that  I  lent  it.  Nay  the  very  Warrant,  where 
His  Majesty  first  nominated  me  to  that  Employment,  was 
but  taken  out  of  the  Secretary's  Office  Decemb.  XXHI, 
1693,  There  were  but  five  months  therefore  in  all  from 
the  first  Rumour  of  my  being  Library  Keeper  to  the  Time 
that  they  had  the  MS.    And  the  Bookseller  even  by  this 
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account  was  plainly  guilty  of  an  intended  Peijury;  when 
he  was  ready  to  Swear,  that  he  used  about  nine  Months 
SoWdtation.  But  suppose  it  were  true,  that  ninb  months 
had  elapsed  from  the  Date  of  the  Warrant  to  my  admission  xx 
to  the  Library:  yet  what  an  honest  and  ingenuous  Narra- 
tive is  here  of  Nine  Months  Sollicitation^  That  word 
carries  this  accusation  in*t,  that  I  could  have  lent  them 
the  Book  if  I  pleased:  which  appears  now  to  be  a  mere 
Calumny  and  Slander,  since  it  lays  that  to  my  Charge, 
which  was  not  in  my  Power. 

By  his  talking  of  Soi^icitation  one  would  be  apt  to 
imagine,  that  he  had  worn  the  very  Streets  with  frequent 
Journeys  to  soUicit  for  the  MS.  I  had  said  in  my  former 
account,  that  a  Bookseller  came  to  me  in  the  Name  of  the 
Editors  I  which  is  a  word  of  more  Concession,  than  the 
Pains  he  was  at  deserv'd.  For  to  the  best  of  my  Memory, 
he  never  ask'd  me  for  the  MS.  but  at  his  own  Shop,  or 
as  I  casually  met  him.  Neither  can  I  call  to  mind,  that 
either  He  or  his  Apprentice  came  once  to  my  Lodgings 
or  to  the  Library  for't ;  till  the  time  that  he  sent  for't  by 
my  appointment,  and  received  it. 

I  had  said.  That  I  ordered  him  to  tell  the  Collator,  not 
to  lose  any  timSj  for  I  teas  shortly  to  go  out  of  Toum  for 
two  Months.  Now  this  was  to  be  denied  by  the  Bookseller, 
or  else  his  whole  Deposition  had  signified  nothing;  for  the 
Blame  would  still  lie  at  his  own  Door.  He  resolutely 
afiSnns  therefore^),  That  no  time  was  limited  for  the  return  xxi 
of  U,  What  can  be  done  in  this  Case?  here  are  two  con- 
trary affirmations;  and  the  matter  being  done  in  private, 
neither  of  us  have  any  Witness-  I  might  plead,  as  Aemi- 
Uu8  Scaums  did  against  one  Varius  of  Sucro^).  Varius 
Sucronensis  ait,  Aemilius  Scaurus  negat.  utri  creditis,  Quiritesf 
I  hope,  upon  an  account  my  Credit  will  go  further  than 
this  Bookseller*s,  especially  after  his  manifest  Falshood,  in 
his  Story  of  the  Nine  Months, 

But  let  us  enquire  into  the  Nature  of  the  Thing.  Is 
it  likely  or  probable,  that  I  should  put  the  MS  into  his 
Hands,  to  be  kept  as  long  as  He  pleas'd?  without  any 
mtimating  that  ^er  a  competent  time  for  using  it  he 

1)  P.  6.  2)  VaL  Max  3,  7. 
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should  restore  it  again?  They  must  certainly  have  an 
odd  Opinion  of  their  Headers,  that  expect  to  make  such 
stuff  as  this  pass  upon  them  for  Truth.  Besides  it  appears 
upon  Record;  that  I  took  a  Journey  soon  after  the  lending 
of  it:  which  was  not  a  sudden  and  unexpected  one:  for  the 
time  of  my  Residence  had  heen  fixed  six  months  before. 
I  must  needs  know  then  of  my  intended  Journey,  when  I 
lent  the  MS  to  the  Bookseller:  and  'tis  very  unlikely  that 
I  should  omit  to  give  him  notice  of  it;  unless  it  be  supposed, 
that  I  had  then  a  private  design  to  disappoint  them  of 
the  use  of  the  MS. 

XXII  But  that  I  had  no  such  design,  but  on  the  contrary 
a  true  intention  and  desire  to  give  them  full  opportunity 
of  using  it,  I  conceive  the  very  circumstances  of  the  affair, 
besides  my  own  Declaration  which  I  here  solemnly  make, 
will  put  it  out  of  all  question.  For,  I  pray,  what  interest, 
what  passion  could  I  serve  by  hindring  tiiem?  I  could 
have  no  pique  against  the  Editor,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
nor  heard  of  before;  and  who,  as  soon  as  I  heard  of 
him,  both  deserved  and  had  my  respect  upqn  account 
of  his  Relation  to  a  Person  of  glorious  Memory.  Neither 
could  I  envy  him  the  Honour  of  publishing  the  MS;  or 
repine  that  such  an  opportunity  of  getting  Fame  was  taken 
out  of  my  own  hands:  for  I  suppose  my  Dissertation  alone 
is  a  convincing  argument,  that  I  my  self  had  never  any 
design  of  setting  out  Fhalaris, 

But  I  have  a  better  proof  still  behind  of  my  sincerity 
in  lending  the  MS:  though  I  cannot  produce  it,  without 
accusing  my  self.  For  it's  the  duty  of  my  Place  to  let 
no  Book  go  out  of  the  King's  Library  without  particular 
Order.  This  the  Learned  Dr.  Mill  and  several  others 
know,  who  having  occasion  for  some  Books  in  the  time 
of  my  Predecessor,  were  obliged  to  procure  his  M^esty's 
Warrant  for  them.  If  it  were  my  design  then  to  keep 
the  Book  out  of  the  Editor's  hands,  what  fairer  pretense, 

xxiii  what  readier  excuse  could  be  wished,  than  this?  »That  I 
»wa8  ready  to  serve  the  Gentleman  to  the  utmost  of  my 
»Power;  but  it  was  a  Rule  with  my  Predecessors  to  let 
»no  Book  go  abroad  without  a  Royal  Warrant.  And  I  durst 
}inot  venture  to  transgress  the  Rule  at  my  very  first  en- 
>trance  upon  my  Office.    If  the  Gentleman  would  obtain 
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>an  Order  in  the  usual  method,  I  would  wait  upon  him 
>tlie  first  moment  and  deliver  the  Book.  I  coidd  have 
refused  the  MS  in  this  manner,  with  all  the  appearance 
of  Civility:  but  out  of  a  particular  desire  of  obliging  the 
Editor,  I  ventured  beyond  my  Power,  and  lent  the  Book 
privately  without  any  Order.  I  confess  I  have  justly  suffered 
for  it  since;  and  the  very  men  I  aim'd  to  oblige,  were 
my  Enemies,  (as  they  give  it  out)  only  on  tJiat  account 
Had  I  kept  my  self  firm  to  the  Rules  of  my  Office,  with- 
out straining  a  point  of  Courtesie  beyond  the  bounds  of 
my  Duty;  all  their  Calumnies  had  been  avoided.  But  I 
hope  I  shall  have  caution  enough  for  the  future;  to  know 
Persons  a  little  better,  before  I  put  my  self  in  their  Power. 
I  had  said,  that  /  had  no  suspicion,  that  the  Collation 
was  not  finished:  In  opposition  to  this  tJie  Bookseller  de- 
poses, that  I  calVd  upon  him  for  the  Booh  upon  Saturday 
at  Noon;  and  staid  tohile  he  sent  to  the  Collator ,  and  word  XZIV 
was  brought  by  the  Messenger,  That  it  was  not  collated.  That 
I  call'd  then  at  the  Bookseller's  Shop,  I  believe  may  be 
true:  for  having  business  to  dispatch  in  PauTs  Church- 
yard, and  some  Friends  there  to  take  leave  of,  before  I 
began  my  Journey,  I  took  that  occasion  to  call  upon  this 
Bookseller,  and  to  mind  him  of  his  engagement  to  restore 
the  Book  on  Saturday  Evening.  But  that  I  staid  there, 
till  his  Messenger  returned  from  the  Collator,  I  do  not 
remember.  But  suppose,  that  I  did  stay;  what  then?  the 
Message  he  says  was  brought  at  Noon,  that  the  Book  was 
not  then  Collated.  But  the  Bookseller  well  knows;  that 
I  did  not  require  the  Book,  till  the  Evening,  nor  was  it 
retum'd  before.  The  Collator  indeed  might  be  behind 
hand  at  Noon,  and  as  I  might  suppose,  want  about  two 
or  tJiree  Pages.  But  must  I  needs  think  him  still  behind 
hand  at  Nine  a  Clock ^)  at  Night?  That's  a  sort  of  Conse- 
quence that  I  am  not  us'd  to  make.  For  if  he  had  not 
done  one  page  of  the  Book  at  Noon;  yet  he  had  time 
more  than  enough  to  have  finished  it  by  the  Evening.  For, 
as  I  said  before,  it  is  as  legible  as  Print,  being  written  in 


1)  Bentley  writes  a  Clock,  i.  e.  a'  clock,  not  o'  clock, 
as  we  say  now-a-days.  See  Abbott's  Shakespearian  Grammar 
§  140.  —  W. 
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a  modem  Hand,  and  without  Abbreviations;  and  wants 
One  and  Twenty  Epistles  that  are  extant  in  the  Printed 
Copies,  which  is  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  Book;  so 

XXV  that  the  work  of  Collating  is  so  much  the  shorter.  I  had 
a  mind  for  the  Experiment's  sake,  to  collate  the  first  Forty 
Epistles,  which  are  all  that  the  Collator  has  done.  And 
I  had  fbiish'd  them  in  an  Hour  and  Eighteen  Minutes; 
though  I  made  no  very  great  haste.  And  yet  I  remarked 
and  set  down  above  Fi%  various  Lections,  though  the 
Editor  hao  taken  notice  of  One  only.  Now  if  40  Epistles 
can  be  collated  in  an  Hour  and  18  Min.  the  whole  MS, 
which  contains  but  127  Epistles,  may  be  collated  in  Four 
*  Hours.  The  Collator  then,  had  he  been  diligent,  might 
have  finished  the  whole  Collation  twice  over,  between  Noon 
and  the  close  of  the  Evening,  when  the  Book  was  retum'd. 
As  for  the  Collator,  I  am  utterly  a  stranger  both  to 
his  Person  and  Character :  and  have  nothing  to  say  to  him^ 
but  that  his  Testimony  is  as  useless  and  imperfect  as  his 
Collations.  Indeed  it*s  hard  to  conjecture,  to  what  purpose 
it  is  produced.  The  sum  of  it  is  i)  That  the  MS  was  sent 
for  before  he  had  fmish'd;  which  is  confess'd  on  all  Hands. 
It  had  been  more  to  the  purpose,  if  he  had  told  us,  what 
he  was  doing  all  that  time,  that  the  MS  was  in  his  Hands. 
I  say,  jive  or  six  days;  the  Bookseller  says^),  a  few\  Mr. 
BoyU,  not  nine.  By  the  shortest  account,  it  now  appears, 

XXYI  as  I  said  before,  that  he  had  more  Days  to  compare  it  in, 
than  he  needed  to  have  Hours.  And  how  did  he  spend  the 
last  Afternoon,  which  was  more  than  sufficient  to  do  the 
whole  work  in?  Whether  he  undertook  it  for  a  Reward, 
or  out  of  Kindness ;  the  Editor  was  not  very  much  obliged 
to  him. 

The  Bookseller  adds  further.  That  I  viterly  refused 
to  leave  the  MS  with  him  beyond  Saturday,  though  he  beg^d 
but  to  have  it  till  Sunday  Morning  ^  and  engaged  to  oblige 
the  Collator f  to  sit  up  at  it  all  Saturday  Night.  How  false 
and  silly  tliis  is,  the  sagacious  Readers  must  needs  see 
and  aclmowledge.  This  was  spoken  on  Saturday  at  Noon^ 
by  the  Bookseller's  own  Confession.  And  he  had  then  free 
leave  to  keep  it,  and  did  keep  it  till  the  Evening.    And 

1)  P.  7.  3)  P.  20. 
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the  whole  Collation  was  but  the  work  of  four  Hours,  as 
I  have  proved  by  Experiment  And  yet  he  has  the  Face 
to  tell  the  World,  that  he  would  engage  the  Collator  to 
sit  up  all  Night  to  finish  it:  when  tibe  Whole  might  be 
done  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  twice  over  before 
Candle-light.  Why  I  would  not  have  spar'd  it  till  Sunday 
Morning,  suppose  I  had  been  ask'd,  there  might  be  several 
good  reasons.  I  was  to  take  Coach  for  Worcester  by  Five 
a  Clock  on  Monday  morning :  And  I  could  have  no  leisure 
on  Sunday  to  put  the  Book  into  the  Library;  for  at  that 
time  I  liv'd  with  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester^) at  a  good  distance  from  the  Library.  The  Key 
too  of  the  outward  Door  was  then  in  custody  of  another;  xxvn 
who  perhaps  might  not  be  met  with  upon  Sunday.  Be* 
sides,  that  there  was  time  enough  and  to  spare  before 
Saturday  Evening:  and  what  obligation  had  I  to  neglect 
my  own  Business  to  humour  others  in  their  Laziness? 

But,  he  says>  I  gave  him  not  the  least  hopes,  that  if  he 
applied  to  me  upon  my  return  out  of  the  Country,  He  should 
have  leo/ve  to  get  the  Collation  perfected.  That  I  gave  him 
not  any  hopes  of  it  by  an  express  promise,  I  verily  believe. 
For  how  could  I  do  that,  when  I  was  fully  perswaded, 
they  would  finish  the  Collation,  before  I  went  into  the 
Country?  But  what  he  saw  in  me,  that  forbad  him  to  hope 
it,  if  there  should  be  occasion,  I  cannot  imagin.  He  knew, 
the  Reason  why  I  then  demanded  the  Book,  was  my  Journey 
into  the  Country.  I  was  to  make  so  long  a  stay  there, 
that  it  was  not  fit  to  expose  the  Book  all  that  while  to 
the  Hazard  of  being  lost.  I  told  the  Bookseller  then,  that 
I  was  to  be  absent  for  Two  Months:  but  it  appears  now 
upon  Record,  that  I  was  Four  Months  at  Worcester.  And 
how  many  Accidents  might  have  happened  in  that  time? 
Should  I  who  was  under  a  Trust,  and  accountable  to  God 
and  Man,  run  such  a  risk  without  any  Warrant?  The 
Editor  and  his  Witnesses  may  calumniate  as  they  please: 
but  I  wish  I  could  as  well  justifie  my  lending  the  MS  out,  xxvn 
as  my  calling  it  in. 

The  Bookseller  concludes^);    That  I  made  some  Re- 
flections from  time  to  time,  when  he  spoke  to  me  from  Mr.  B. 


1)  Dr.  Edward  Stillingfleet.  —  Ed.  1777.  »)  P.  6. 
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but  considering  his  Implotfment,  it  may  not  he  proper  to  add 
an  account  of  them.  So  that  he  puts  off  that  piece  of  work 
to  one  Dr.  King  of  the  Commons  ^  as  the  Examiner  stiles 
him.  Now  what  he  means  by  Reflections,  or  what  harm 
tliere  is  in  making  Rejections,  I  do  not  understand.  A  Grreat 
Person,  one  of  the  Examiner's  Family^),  made  a  whole  Book 
of  Reflexions,  and  I  never  yet  heard  it  was  counted  a  Crime 
in  him.  I  am  as  much  to  seek  too  for  his  Meaning,  That 
his  Imployment  makes  it  not  proper  for  him  to  add  an  account 
of  those  Reflections,  His  Imployment,  as  a  Bookseller,  I 
liiink  a  very  reputable  one,  if  He  himself  be  not  a  Dis- 
grace to't.  And  if  that  make  it  not  proper  for  him  to  bear 
fidse  witness  against  his  Neighbour  by  a  pretended  account 
of  those  Reflexions:  methinks  the  Profession  of  the  Dr.  to 
whom  he  refers  himself,  is  more  improper  for  that  work. 
The  Dr.  indeed  by  his  Profession  may  be  enabled  to  do 
it  with  more  Gunning,  but  he  would  do  it  with  the  greater 
Crime.  But  let  us  hear  the  Dr's  Testimony;  the  Air  and 
XXIX  Spirit  of  it  is  so  very  extraordinary;  the  Virulency  and 
Insolence  so  far  above  the  common  pitch;  that  it  puts  one 
in  mind  of  Rupilius  King,  a  great  Ancestor  of  the  Dr's, 
commended  to  Posterity  by  Horace^)  under  this  honourable 
Character, 

Proscripti  Regis  RupUi  pus  atque  venerium, 
The  Filth  and  Venom  of  Rupilius  King. 
And  if  the  Dr.  do  not  inherit  the  Estate 3)  of  Rupilius; 
yet  the  whole  World  must  allow,  that  he  is  Heir  of  his 
Virtues;  as  his  own  Writings  will  vouch  for  him,  his  De- 
position here  against  me,  his  Buffoonry  upon  the  Learned 
Dr.  Lister^),  and  some  other  Monuments  of  his  Learning 
and  his  Morals. 

I  have  endeavoured,  says  the  Dr.^)  as  far  as  I  can,  to 
recollect  what  pass'd  between  Mr.  Bennet  and  Dr,   Bentley 

1)  P.  3.  2)  Horat.  Sat.  I,  7. 

2)  The  allusion  is  not  exactly  to  the  point,  as  it  is  not 
Rupilius,  but  his  adversary  Persius  that  is  represented  as  a 
rich  merchant  in  Horace's  satire.  —  W. 

*)  King  had  published  a  humorous  piece,  entitled  A  Jour- 
ney to  London,. in  the  year  1698,  after  the  ingenious  method  of 
that  made  by  JDr.  Martin  Lister  to  Parisj  in  the  same  year  Ac, : 
see  it  in  King's  Original  Works,  I.  187.  —  D.  &)  p.  g. 
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concerning  a  MS  of  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris.  /  cannot  he 
certain y  as  to  any  other  Particulars^  than  that  among 
other  things,  the  Dr.  said,  That  if  the  MS  were  collated, 
it  would  he  worth  nothing  for  the  future.  Now  the  Reader 
may  luease  to  take  notice,  That  the  Dr.  here  publickly 
owns,  Thai  he  cannot  he  certain,  as  to  any  other  Parti- 
culars :  and  yet  he  endeavoured  to  recollect,  as  far  as  he  could; 
and  the  Scorn,  he  says^),  and  Contempt  which  he  has  natu- 
rally for  Pride  and  Insolence,  made  him  rememher  that, 
which  otherwise  he  might  have  forgot.  Now  if  the  Doctor, 
even  whetted  with  his  Scorn  and  Contempt,  could  but  call  xxx 
to  mind  one  Particular,  and  if  that  Particular  have 
nothing  at  all  in't  about  Mr.  B.  nor  any  thing  that  bor- 
ders upon  Pride  and  Insolence;  what  pretense  has  he  for 
traducing  me  here,  as  a  proud  and  insolent  man,  and  an 
Abuser  of  Mr.  Boyle f  If  the  Dr.  as  he  owns,  has  but 
ONE  Particular  from  his  Memory,  the  rest  he  must  have 
from  his  Invention,  I  am  oblig'd  indeed  to  the  Dr.  for 
he  has  effectually  disproved  himself  in  his  own  Deposition. 
For  he  first  declares  he  knows  but  one  Particular;  and 
yet  presently  runs  into  a  Charge,  whereof  nothing  can  be 
made  out  from  that  Particular.  And  would  such  an  Evi- 
dence, as  this  is,  pass  in  Drs,  Commons f  I  am  much 
mistaken,  if  the  Worthy  Persons,  that  preside  there,  would 
dismiss  such  a  Witness  as  this  without  marks  of  tJieir 
Dissatisfaction. 

To  account  then  for  that  One  Particular  that  the  Dr. 
is  certain  of  The  Reader  must  give  me  leave  to  tell  him 
a  short  story.  After  I  was  nominated  to  the  Library- keep- 
er's Office  (before  the  Patent  was  finish'd)  I  was  informed, 
that  One  Copy  of  every  Book  printed  in  England,  which 
were  due  to  the  Royal  Library  by  Act  of  Parh'ament,  had 
not  of  late  been  brought  into  the  Library  according  to 
the  said  Act.  Upon  this  I  made  application  to  the  Master 
of  the  Stationers  Company,  to  whom  the  Act  directed  me,  xxxi 
and  demanded  the  Copies.  The  effect  whereof  was,  that 
I  procured  near  a  Thousand  Volumes  of  one  sort  or  other, 
which  are  now  lodg'd  in  the  Library.  While  this  was 
transacting,  I  chanc'd  to  call  upon  Mr.  Bennet,  (whom  I 

1)  Ibid. 
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had  several  times  oblig*d)  and  acquainted  him  with  it,  not 
questioning,  but  he  would  be  very  ready  to  comply,  as 
far  as  his  share  went;  which  was  then  but  very  little. 
But  to  my  surprize  he  answer'd  me  very  pertly,  That  he 
knew  not  what  Right  the  Parliament  had  to  give  away  any 
man's  Property;  that  he  hop'd  the  Company  of  Stationers 
would  reftise,  and  try  it  out  at  Law;  That  they  were  a 
Body,  and  had  a  common  Purse;  and  more  to  this  purpose. 
Some  little  time  after,  calling  there  again,  upon  a  fresh 
discourse  about  the  MS  Phcdaris^  which  I  had  formerly 
promised  to  lend  him,  as  soon  as  I  had  power;  I  ask'd 
him.  Upon  what  account  he  could  refuse  to  give  the  Boyal 
Library  its  Due  settled  on  it  by  Act  of  Parliament;  and 
at  the  same  time  expect  a  Favour  out  of  it,  that  would 
make  his  own  Book  more  vendible,  and  the  MS  less  va- 
luable? For  after  the  various  Lections  were  once  taken  and 
printed,  the  MS  would  be  like  a  squeezed  Orange,  and  little 
worth  for  the  future.  Since  therefore  he  was  resolVd  to 
XXXII  try  the  Law  against  the  Library,  he  ought  in  justice  to 
present  to  it  some  Book  of  competent  value,  to  make  amends 
for  t^e  damage  it  would  sustain  by  his  using  the  MS. 

This  Discourse  I  very  well  remember,  and  I  believe 
I  can  bring  witness  that  heard  me  relate  it,  long  before 
the  Dr*s  Deposition  came  abroad;  and  I  take  it  for  certain, 
that  this  was  the  very  same  Conversation,  which  Dr.  King 
overheard.  'Tis  true,  there  is  some  small  difference  in 
the  account:  I  said,  that  the  MS  would  be  worth  l^le 
for  the  future;  and  the  Dr.  says,  worth  Nothing,  But  that 
is  no  material  change,  and  may  be  excused  in  the  Dr. 
who  is  not  over-nice  in  his  Expressions.  But  do  I  re- 
member, that  the  Dr.  was  present  then?  no,  nor  any  time 
else:  for  I  know  him  not,  if  I  meet  him;  and  perhaps  my 
Pride  and  Insolence  might  lie  in  that,  that  I  did  not  know 
a  Person  of  such  Known  Credit  in  the  World,  ^)  Allowing 
then,  that  this  was  the  free  Conference^ {sls  the  Examiner 
calls  it^)  which  the  Dr.  overheard,  I  have  a  few  things 
to  observe  in  the  Narrative  that  he  has  made  of  it. 

It  appears  first,  that  his  pert  Reflection,  which  he 
thought  carried  such  a  sting  in  it,  is  very  silly  and  insipid. 

1)  P.  6.  2)  P.  9. 
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Which  I  took  the  more  notice  of^  says  he,  because  I  thought 
a  MS  good  for  nothingy  unless  it  were  collated,  Wonderfoll  xxzm 
remark,  and  worthy  of  such  Eves -droppers  that  are  pro- 
ling^)  after  that  which  does  not  concern  them,  and  catch 
at  little  scraps  of  other  mens  Discourses.  'Tis  true,  Sir, 
a  MS  not  collated  is  upon  that  account  worth  nothing  to 
the  rest  of  the  World:  but  to  the  Owner  'tis  the  better 
for  it,  if  a  Price  was  to  be  set  on*t.  And  I  think,  with 
submission,  that  a  fresh  MS  newly  brought  out  of  Greecey 
and  never  yet  printed,  would  sell  for  more,  cceteris  paribus, 
than  another  already  printed.  Do  you  think  the  Alexan- 
drian MS  of  as  great  a  value  now,  since  the  Edition  of 
the  English  Polyglot,  as  when  Cyril  the  Greek  Patriarch 
first  presented  it  to  King  Charles  the  First?  but  what  do 
I  talk  to  him  of  MSS,  who  has  so  little  relish  and  sense 
of  such  things,  as  to  declare  deliberately,^  That  he  does 
not  believe  the  various  Readings  of  any  book  are  so  much 
worth,  as  that  Mr.  Boyle  should  he  used  so  scurvUy  to  obtain 
them.  And  this  he  says,  when  he  is  giving  Evidence:  where 
all  declamings  and  Rhetorical  aggravations  above  the  na- 
ked and  strict  Truth  are  unla^^^U,  and  border  3)  near 
upon  Perjury.  But  we  must  not  expect  from  the  Dr.  that 
he  should  know  the  worth  of  Boohs:  for  he  is  better  skilled 
in  the  Catalogues  of  Ales,  his*)  Humty  Dumty,  Hugmatee, 
Three- Threads,  and  the  rest  of  that  glorious  List,*)  thanxxxiv 
in  the  Catalogues  of  MSS. 

But,  pray,  what  was  that  scurvy  usage  that  I  gave 
to  Mr.  Boyle?  The  Dr.  remembers  but  one  Particular, 
and  that  has  no  relation  to  Mr.  Boyle.  I  am  almost  per- 
suaded, that  Mr.  Boyle's  Name  was  not  once  mentioned  in 
that  Conversation.  For  this  talk  was  not  had  the  last 
time,  when  I  calld  for  the  MS;  but  long  before,  when  my 
Patent  was  not  yet  past,  and  before  I  had  the  custody  of 


1)  This  is  Bentley's  spelling  instead  of  prowling.  It  is  of 
interest  tor  the  way  in  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
pronounced  the  word.  —  W.  2)  p.  g. 

3)  Bentley  had  first  written  is  and  borders.'—  W. 

^)  See  his  Journey  to  London. 

*)  The  passage  is  this:  **Be  answered  me^  that  he  had  a 
thousand  such  sort  of  liquors,  as  ^humtie-dumtie ,  three  -  threads, 
old  Pharoah,  knockdown,  hugmetee* "  Ac.  —  D. 
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the  Library.  But  suppose  Mr.  B,  was  nam'd  then,  I  am 
sure  it  must  be  with  Respect.  For  how  could  I  use  him 
scurmly  in  denying  him  a  MS  which  was  not  then  in  my 
power  to  give?  Before  the  time  of  that  discourse,  I  haa 
promis'd  that  the  MS,  when  I  could  come  at  it,  should  b^ 
at  Mr.  Boyle's  service;  and  in  such  words,  as  Mr.  Boyle 
himself  owns  to  be  expressions  of  gi-eat  civility^):  That  a 
Gentleman  of  that  Name  and.  Family  to  which  I  had  so  many 
Obligations ,  and  shotdd  always  have  an  honour  for ,  might 
command' any  sei^ice  that  lay  in  my  power.  That  I  reaJly 
used  these  expressions  even  the  Bookseller  himself  is  my 
Witness:  for  tf  it  had  not  been  true,  he  would  never  have 
let  it  be  printed,  without  contradicting  it.  Now  how  is  it 
credible,  that  I  should  use  a  man  so  civilly,  and  yet  so 
jxxYscurvily  too?  A  man  must  be  dos'd  with  Humty  Dumty, 
that  could  talk  so  inconsistently.  And  how  could  I  abuse 
a  young  Gentleman,  whom  I  had  never  heard  of  before, 
without  any  provocation,  in  a  public  place,  and  before  his 
own  Friends?  I  dare  appeal  to  any,  that  ever  was  ac- 
quainted with  me,  if  he  think  me  capable  of  doing  so. 

All  the  discourse  then,  that  the  Dr.  overheard,  had 
relation  only  to  the  Bookseller.  Mr.  Boyle  was  sure  of 
the  MS,  which  I  had  promised  before.  But  I  had  a  mind 
to  make  the  Bookseller  sensible  of  his  ill  manners,  in  de- 
nying Justice  to  the  Eiag's  Library,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  ask^d  Favours.  And  I  do  further  declare,  that  I  was 
but  in  jest,  when  I  told  him.  That  he  should  give  a  Book 
to  the  Royal  Library,  to  recompense  for  the  use  of  the 
MS:  and  I  had  no  design  in't,  but  to  mortifie  him  a  little 
for  his  pertness  about  going  to  Law.  For  when  the  time 
came,  that  I  could  lend  him  the  MS:  he  had  it  freely, 
without  giving  to  the  Library  the  value  of  a  printed  Ser- 
mon. 2)  Tho'  I  remember,  when  I  once  told  this  Story  to 
a  very  Great  Man ;  his  Answer  was.  That  if  I  was  not  in 
earnest,  I  ought  to  have  been  so. 

The  Bookseller  says,  His  Imployment  makes  it  not  pro- 
per for  him  to  give  an  account  of  the  Reflections  1  made,  as 
XXXVI  «^«  taWd  about  Phalaris.  But  I'll  help  him  out  for  once, 
and  give  an  account  of  One,  that  I  very  well  remember. 


1)  P.  4,  19.        2)  A  proverbial  expression.  —  W. 
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The  Bookseller  once  ask'd  me  privately,  that  I  would  do 
him  the  favour  to  tell  my  opinion ,  if  the  new  Edition  of 
Pkalaris^  then  in  the  Press,  would  be  a  vendible  Book: 
For  he  had  a  concern  in  the  Impression,  and  hop'd  it 
would  sell  well:  such  a  great  Character  being  given  of  it 
in  .  .  .  Essays;  as  made  it  mightily  enquired  after i).  I 
told  him.  He  would  be  safe  enough,  since  he  was  concerned 
for  nothing  but  the  sale  of  the  Book:  for  the  great  Names 
of  those  that  recommended  it  would  get  it  many  Buyers. 
But  however  under  the  Rose,  the  Book  was  a  spurious 
piece,  and  deserv'd  not  to  be  spread  in  the  World  by 
another  Impression.  His  Imploymmt^  it  seems,  could  suffer 
him  to  betray  this  Discourse  to  some  concerned  in  tiie 
Edition,  as  I  was  inform'd  from  a  very  good  hand;  and 
this  I  meant,  when  I  said  in  my  former  Account,  that  it 
was  my  hard  hap  in  some  private  conversation  to  say^  the 
Epistles  were  spuriotis,  and  unworthy  of  a  new  Edition,  JVliat 
influence  this  might  have  towards  the  Civility  in  the  Pre- 
face to  Phalaris  I  leave  others  to  judge.  But  I  dare  say, 
this  was  all  the  Reflection^  that  I  had  ever  made  at  that 
time,  to  Mr.  Boyle's  disadvantage.  aS*  hoc  peccare  est,  fateor,  2) 
If  there  be  no  way  of  gaining  his  good  opinion,  but  to  xxxvn 
believe  Phalaris  a  good  writer,  I  must  needs  submit  to  my 
Fate,  that  has  excluded  me  from  his  Friendship. 

Mr.  B.  is  pleased  to  observe, 3)  That  Mr,  Bennet  is 
so  little  interested  in  this  Dispute  y  that  he  may  intirely  be 
depended  on..  So  very  little;  that  the  best  part  of  his  In- 
terest and  his  Trade  lay  at  stake.  For  is  not  this  the 
plain  state  of  the  Case?  Mr.  Boyle  commits  the  Affair  of 
collating  the  King's  MS  to  his  Bookseller.  The  Bookseller 
by  his  own  neglect  having  failed  in  his  trust,  for  fear  of 
losing  the  Gentleman's  Favour  and  Custom,  lays  the  fault 
upon  Me.  This  occasion'd  a  private  grudge  against  me, 
which  terminated  in  an  affront  in  print.  I  verily  believe 
that  the  Bookseller  did  not  think  at  first,  that  Mr.  Boyle 
would  have  carried  his  resentment  so  high:  otherwise  per- 


1)  This  refers  to  Sir  William  Temple's  Essays,  See  the 
Introduction. 

»)  Ter.  Andr.  V.  3,  25  =  896  Fl.  The  editions  give  id 
instead  of  hoc.  —  W.  3)  P.  9. 
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haps  he  would  have  invented  some  other  excuse  of  his 
negligence.  But  the  Business  was  afterwards  past  recal- 
ling; and  he  must  go  on  of  necessity,  being  once  engaged 
in  the  Cause.  The  whole  of  his  Trade  and  Business  seem*d 
to  depend  upon  Mr.  B,  and  his  Friends.  The  Temptation 
indeed  was  strong;  and  I  pray  God  forgive  him. 

Having  now,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  given  a  full  and 
satisfactory  Answer  to  all  th6  matters  of  Fact,  that  the 
XXXVIII  Examiner's  Witnesses  lay  to  my  Charge;  I  am  very  little 
concem'd  at  the  Inferences  he  draws  from  them,  or  the 
Satyri)  and  Grimace  that  he  plentifully  sprinkles.  All 
these  must  drop  of  themselves,  and  fall  down  upon  the 
Author  of  them,  when  the  Foundation  that  they  stood  on 
is  taken  away.  But  however  I  shall  take  some  short  no- 
tice of  every  thing  he  has  said,  that  is  not  intirely  included 
in  the  Testimonies  of  his  Witnesses. 

The  Dr.  says  he,*)  seem'd  to  be  satisfy' d  and  willing 
to  let  tlie  Dispute  drop,  by  his  not  vmting  to  me  any  further 
about  it f  or  discoursing  Mr,  Bennet  concerning  it,  to  whom 
my  Letter  plainly  referred  him.  The  Doctor,  'tis  true,  was 
willing  to  let  the  Dispute  drop;  but  whether  either  or  both 
of  these  Reasons  ought  to  have  made  Mr.  B,  suppose  I 
was  satisfied,  I  leave  it  to  the  Judgment  of  those  that 
know  good  Breeding.  I  had  writ  him,  as  himself  owns,  3) 
a  very  civil  Letter,  complaining  of  the  fraud  of  his  Book- 
seller, and  represeoting  the  matter  quite  otherwise  than 
he  had  told  it.  After  a  delay  of  Two  Posts,  when  the 
Books  were  spread  abroad  in  the  mean  time,  I  had  an 
Answer  giving  me  leave  to  take  my  own  Satisfaction,  and^ 
as  he  here  says,  referring  me  to  discourse  with  his  Book- 
seller. Now  what  person  of  any  Courage  or  Spirit,  such 
XXXIX  as  Innocence  always  gives  one,  would  either  write  again 
to  Mr.  B,  after  this  repeated  Affront,  or  go  with  his 'linger 
in  his  eye  to  tell  his  Story  to  the  Bookseller,  who  was 
the  Principal  in  the  Iiyury?  Mr.  B,  must  sure  have  an 
odd  cast  of  his  Head,^)  to  think  that  I  or  any  man  else 
would  submit  to  such  Indignities.  I  had  done  all  that 
became  Me  in  writing  him  a  timely  Account  of  the  whole 


1)  Bentley  does  not  spell  satire,  as  D.  edits.  —  W. 

2)  P.  4.  3)  p.  19.  4)  p.  106. 
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Tmth  with  Expresnons  of  great  Civility  to  him.^)  But 
when  I  saw  the  civility  of  his  Answer,  which  bid  me  right 
my  self  as  I  pleas'd,  and  referred  me  to  his  Bookseller; 
/  neither  thought  my  Station  so  little  ^  nor  the  Editor's  so 
very  greats  nor  the  Calumny  so  terrible,  that  I  should  make 
a  second  Application  after  such  a  repulse.  ^)  I  designed  indeed 
to  drop  the  Dispute;  but  not  because  I  either  own'd  or 
fear'd,  but  because  I  despis'd  the  Detraction;  being  con- 
scious that  it  was  false,  and  well  knowing,  that  if  eyer  I 
pleas'd,  I  could  make  the  Authors  asham'd  on't. 

Mr.  B.  has  such  an  affection  for  Chicanry  and  Banter, 
that  he  cannot  abstain  from  it,  when  he  ought  to  be  most 
serious.  He  pretends  to  draw  up  a  heavy  Charge  against 
me;  because  I  say,  the  Editors  of  Phalaris:^)  and  in  ano- 
ther place.  They  have  collated,^)  How  came  /,  says  he,  to 
be  multiplied  at  this  rate?  Well,  I  will  submit  to  the  Cha- 
stisement of  this  great  Aristarchus:  though  I  thought  I  XL 
might  have  the  common  liberty  of  changing  Numbers,  which 
is  familiar  in  all  the  Languages  that  I  Imow  of  either  Old 
or  New.  Who  knows  not,  that  oc  nepl  nXdzwva,  at  nep\ 
'AptoToriXyj  are  often  put  for  Plato  and  Aristotle  alone? 
As  certain  of  your  oum  POBTS  have  said,  says  the  Apost- 
le:*) and  yet  he  meant  only  Aratus,  And  how  often  do 
we  say  TTe,  and  yet  speak  of  our  selves  only;  without 
thinking  we  are  multiply' d;  or  doubled  like  Sosia  in  Plau- 
tus's  Amphitryof  I  do  not  question  but  some  Examples  of 
this  may  be  found  in  his  own  Book,  if  the  matter  was 
worth  the  search.  I  am  sure,  that  in  another  piece  of 
Grrimace  he  is  guilty  of  the  very  expression,  that  he  would 
turn  to  ridicule.  I  had  said,  Twas  a  surprize  indeed  to 
find  tiiere,  that  our  MS  was  not  perused.  Our  MS,  says 
the  Examiner,^)  that  is,  His  Majesty  s  and  mine.  He  fan- 
cies himself  to  have  some  Interest  in*t,  'Tis  like  the  Ego  E 
Rex  mens  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Very  smart  and  witty!  so 
that  by  the  same  Rule,  when  Mr.  B.  himself  says,^)  d 
will  he  very  hard  upon  OUR  Sicilian  Prince;  we  must  inter- 
pret it  Ego  d  Phalaris  mem,  I  and  my  Prince  Phalaris. 
And  when  he    so  often  says,®)    our  Critic,  meaning  his 


1)  P.  4.  2)  p.  21.  3)  p.  18,  19.  *)  P.  17. 

5)  [Act,  ap.  17, 28.]      6)  P.  21.      ?)  P,  43.      8)  p.  i09.  142. 
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Humble  Servant;  the  World  is  to  take  it,  That  he  has 
some  Dominion  over  me;  which  is  an  Honour  I  am  not 

xLi  worthy  of.  And  when  I  my  self  often  say,  Our  Editorsy 
and  Our  Edition^  Mr.  B.  by  this  rule  may  infer.  That  I 
claim  a  Share  and  a  Concern  in  his  Edition  of  Fhalaris: 
which  I  should  take  for  a  Complement  more  severe,  than 
any  thing  he  has  yet  said  on  me. 

There's  a  certain  Temper  of  Mind,  that  Cicero^)  calls 
Fhalarism,  a  Spirit  like  Fhalaris's;  and  one  would  be 
apt  to  imagin  that  a  Portion  of  it  had  descended  upon 
some  of  his  Translators.  The  Gentleman  has  given  a  broad 
hint  more  than  once  in  his  Book,  that  if  I  proceed  further 
against  Fkalaris^  I  may  draw  perhaps  a  Duel  or  a  Stab 
upon  my  self.  Which  is  a  generous  Threat,  especially  to 
a  Divine,  who  neither  carries  Arms  nor  Principles  fit  for 
that  sort  of  Controversie.  'Tis  the  same  kind  of  Generosity, 
though  in  a  lower  Degree,  when  he  forbids  2)  me  to  meddle 
with  Banter  and  Ridicule,  which  even  when  luckily  hit  cm, 
are  not  very  suitable  to  my  Character.  And  yet  tiie  shar- 
pest, nay  almost  the  only  Arguments  that  He  himself  uses, 
are  Banter  and  Ridicule.  So  that  We  Two.,  as  he  says, 
must  end  this  Dispute^),  but  he  takes  care  to  allow  me  none 
of  the  Offensive  Arms,  that  himself  fights  with.  These 
are  extraordinary  Instances,  both  of  his  Candour  and  his 
Courage.    However  I've  endeavour'd  to  take  his  advice, 

XLii  and  avoid  all  Ridicule,  where  it  was  possible  to  avoid  it: 
and  if  ever  that  odd  Work  of  his^)  has  irresistibly  mov'd 
me  to  a  little  Jest  and  Laughter,  I  am  content  that  what 
is  the  greatest  Virtue  of  His  Book  should  be  counted  the 
greatest. Fault  of  Mine. 

The  facetious  Examiner  seems  resolv'd  to  vye  with 
Fhalaris  himself  in  the  Science  of  Fhalarism.  For  his 
Revenge  is  not  satisfied  with  one  single  Death  of  his  Ad- 
versary, but  he  will  kill  me  over  and  over  again.  He 
has  slain  me  twice,  by  two  several  Deaths,  one  in  the 
First  Page  of  his  Book,  and  another  in  the  Last.  In  the 
Title  page  I  die  the  Death  of  Milo  the  Orotonian^ 


1)  Cic.  ad  Attic.  VII,  12,  [2].  Istum  quidem,  cujus   0aXapc- 
cfwv  times,  omnia  teterrime  facturum  puto.  ^)  P.  285. 

3)  Praef.  *)  P.  68. 
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■  ReTnember  Milo^S  End^ 


Wedged  in  that  Timber,  which  he  strove  to  rend.'^) 

The  Application  of  which  must  be  this:  That  as  MHo 
after  his  Yictories  at  six  several  Olympiads  was  at  last 
conquer'd  and  destroy'd  in  wrestling  with  a  Tree;  so  I, 
after  I  had  attained  to  some  small  Beputation  in  Letters, ' 
am  to  be  quite  baffled  and  run  down  by  wooden  Antagonists. 
But  in  the  End  of  his  Book,  he  has  got  me  into  Phalaris's 
Bull:  and  he  has  the  pleasure  of  fancying  that  he  hears 
me  beffin  to  Bellow.^)  Well;  since  it's  certain  then  that 
I  am  in  the  Bull,  I  have  performed  the  part  of  a  Sufferer.  xLin 
For  as  the  Cries  of  the  tormented  in  Old  Phalaris's  Bull, 
being  conveyed  through  Pipes  lodg'd  in  the  Machjne, 
were  tum'd  into  Music  for  the  Entertainment  of  the  Tyrant: 
So  the  Complaints  which  My  Torments  express  from  me, 
being  conveyed  to  Mr.  B,  by  this  Answer,  are  all  dedicated 
to  his  Pleasure  and  Diversion.  But  yet  methinks  when 
he  was  setting  up  to  be  Phalaria  Junior^  the  very  Omen 
of  it  might  have  deterr'd  him.  For  as  the  Old  Tyrant 
himself  at  last  bdlow'd  in  his  own  Bull;  so  his  Imitators 
ought  to  consider,  that  at  long  run 3)  their  own  Actions 
may  chance  to  overtake  them. 

But  'tis  not  enough  for  him  that  I  die  a  Bodily  Death, 
unless  my  Reputation  too  die  with  me.  He  accuses  me 
of  one  of  the  meanest  and  basest  of  Actions;  That  when 
Sir  Edward  Sherbum  piU  a  MS  into  my  Hands,  to  get  it 
published  bylMr,  Graevius;  desiring  me  to  let  him  know  from 
whom  he  had  it,  that  he  might  make  an  honourable  mention 
of  him;  I  concedTd  the  kindness  of  Sir  Edward,  and  took  the 
Honour  of  it  to  my  selfy  so  that  the  Book  was  dedicated  to 
Me,  and  not  one  word  said  of  Him:  This  is  both  a  very 
black  and  a  very  false  Accusation,  and  yet  I  own  I  am 
neither  sorry  nor  surpriz'd  to  see  it  in  Print.  Not  sorry,  xliv 
because  I  can  so  fully  confute  it,  that  with  an  ingenuous 
Readers  it  will  turn  to  my  Applause.  Not  surpriz'd,  be- 
cause I  expected  such  usage  from  the  Spirit  of  Phalarisu. 
I  am  morally  sure,  that  tiie  very  Persons  that  printed 


1)  This -motto  is  from  Roswmmon^s  Essay  of  Translated  verse, 
1681.  For  Milo's  death  see  Strabo  VI.  263.  Pausan.VI.4,S.  -  W. 
*)  P.  290.  3)  We  say  now  in  the  long  run,  —  W. 
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this  Story,  knew  I  could  give  a  good  Answer  to't:  for  I 
heard  of  it  by  some  Common  Friends  some  time  before 
it  was  printed,  who,  I  question  not,  gave  them  an  account 
how  I  justified  my  self.  But  however,  it  seems,  they  would 
not  lay  aside  this  Calumny;  for  as  in  War  sometimes  'tis 
an  useful  Stratagem  to  spread  a  false  Report,  though  it 
certainly  must  be  disprov'd  in  two  or  three  days;  so  here 
it  was  thought  a  serviceable  falshood,  if  it  could  be  cre- 
dited for  a  few  Months.  Besides,  that  it's  the  old  Rule, 
to  accuse  strenuously,  and  something  will  stick:  and  'tis 
almost  the  same  thing  with  Men's  Reputations,  as  with 
their  Lives,  He  that  is  prodigal  of  his  own,  is  Master  of 
another  Man's. 

•  I  had  prepar'd  a  new  Edition  of  Maniliua;  which 
design  being  Imown  abroad  occasion'd  my  Acquaintance 
with  Sir  Edward  Sherhum^  who  had  formerly  translated 
the  First  Book  of  that  Poet  into  English  Verse,  and  ex- 
plain'd  it  with  a  large  Commentary.  He  had  got  together 
some  old  and  scarce  Editions  which  he  courteously  lent 
IXLV  me;  and  besides  those,  he  had  purchas'd  at  Antwerp  by 
the  means  of  a  Bookseller  a  whole  Box  full  of  Papers  of 
the  Famous  Gasper  Gevartiu8%  who  undertook  an  Edition 
of  the  same  Poet,  but  was  prevented  by  Death.  All  this 
Mass  of  Papers  he  desir'd  me  to  look  over,  if  perhaps  I 
might  find  any  thing  that  was  useful  to  the  Public.  Among 
the  Remains  of  Gevartiua^  I  found  nothing  of  any  moment. 
But  there  was  one  Treatise  about  Theodorua  MalUua  written 
in  another  hand,  but  without  any  name  to't,  which  I  thought 
to  be  considerable.  And  by  good  fortune  among  a  Parcel 
of  Letters,  I  met  with  One  written  in  the  same  Hand  with 
that  Treatise,  and  subscrib'd  A,  R.  and  I  easily  guess'd 
by  the  Contents  of  the  Letter,  that  they  meant  Albertus 
RuBENiuaA)  This  gave  me  a  certain,  discovery  of  the 
true  Author  of  that  Treatise;  and  I  immediately  waited 
on  Sir  Edward^  and  gave  him  an  Account  of  it;  desiring 
him  either  to  send  it  to  Oxford^  to  be  printed  among  some 
Miscellanies;  or  to  Utrecht  to  the  Learned  Mr.  Grsevius; 


1)  Albert  Rubens,  son  of  the  ereat  painter,  wrote  on  the 
dress  of  the  Romans,  particularly  the  laUdaoe,  His  treatise  is 
found  in  Graevius'  Theaaurus.  See  BaUam,  Literary  History 
IV  p.  13.  —  W. 
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who  haying  printed  some  Posthumous  Works  of  the  same 
Albertus  Rubemus^  was  the  properest  Hand  to  convey  This 
to  the  World.  The  latter  proposal  being  embrae'd,  I  wrote 
to  Holland  to  Mr.  GrcBvius,  giving  a  Narrative  of  the  whole, 
and  promising  in  the  name  of  Sir  Edward^  that  if  Mr.  xlvi 
Grcemus  would  undertake  the  Edition,  I  would  presently 
send  him  the  Book.  Within  no  long  time,  I  received  an 
Answer  from  Mr.  Grcemus;  where  among  other  things, 
says  he.  Fray  present  my  Humble  Service  to  that  Learned 
and  Noble  Gentleman  Sir  Edward  Sherbum;  and  if  he 
pleases  to  commit  Eubenius  to  my  Care,  I  wiU  immediately 
put  it  to  the  Press,  atid  let  the  Learned  World  know  to  whose 
Kindness  they  are  obliged,  I  had  never  heard  of  his  Commen- 
tary  tipon  the  first  Book  of  Manilius :  btU  since  you  give  such 
a  Character  ofit^  I  am  sure  it  must  needs  be  Good,  and  there- 
fore I  will  purchase  it,  I  show'd  this  Letter  to  Sir  Edward^ 
and  so  the  Book  was  sent  to  Holland  by  a  safe  hand. 

The  very  next  Letter  that  I  received  from  Mr.  Grmvius, 
was  accompanied  with  half  a  Dozen  Printed  Copies  of 
Rubenius.  I  was  much  surprized  to  see  the  Book  printed 
so  soon;  but  more,  when  I  saw  a  Dedication  to  my  self; 
which  was  an  Honour  that  I  should  not  have  expected,  if 
I  had  been  not  only  the  Discoverer,  but  the  Possessor  too 
of  the  MS.  But  it  troubled  me  exceedingly,  when  I  found 
not  the  least  mention  of  Sir  Edward  Sherbum  there ;  and 
I  expressed  my  concern  about  it  to  several  Friends.  Par- 
ticularly the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Norunch,^)yfhom 
I  do  my  self  the  Honour  to  name  here,  will  bear  me  wit-  xlvh 
ness,  how  extremely  I  was  concerned  at  it,  when  I  presented 
him  one  of  the  Copies.  And  some  time  after,  when  his 
Lordship  sent  to  Mr.  Grosvius  by  my  means  a  Collation 
of  the  Philosophical  Works  of  Cicero  from  a  very  Ancient 
and  Excellent  MS  (for  as  his  Lordship  has  one  of  the  Best 
Libraries  of  England,  so  he  is  as  free  in  communicating 
it)  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Grcsvius  himself,  who  has  yet  perhaps 
that  Letter  by  him,  If  I  did  not  wish  him  to  take  care, 
not  to  ascribe  that  Favour  to  Me;  and  not  to  forget  to 

1)  Dr.  John  Moore,  translated  to  Ely  in  1707.  His  Mas. 
were  much  used  by  Davis  and  others,  and  are  at  present  in 
the  Public  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  —  W, 
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name  his  Lordship,  as  he  had  formerly  forgot  Sir  Edward 
Sherbum,  Another  of  the  Copies  of  Rubeniua  I  presented 
to  Sir  Edward  himself;  and  both  lamented  to  him  and  ex- 
cused Mr.  GrcBvius's  over-sight,  that  he  had  dedicated  that 
to  Me,  which  was  rather  due  to  Sir  Edward.  As  for  my 
self,  I  had  no  manner  of  need  to  make  Apology  to  Sir 
Edward,  since  he  had  read  Mr.  Grcevius's  own  Letter,  where 
he  voluntarily  promised  to  make  honourable  mention  of  him; 
and  would  certainly  have  done  it,  if  the  multiplicity  of  his 
Studies  and  other  Affairs  had  not  quite  struck  it  out  of 
his  mind.  I  might  appeal  to  Sir  Edward's  own  Memory 
for  the  truth  of  all  this:  but  that  his  exceeding  old  Age 
and  the  Infinnities  that  attend  it  make  him  an  incompetent 
XL viii  Witness  :i)  and  upon  that  account  I  heartily  excuse  and 
forgive  him  All,  that  His  Weakness  has  fumish'd  to  the 
Malice  of  some  others. 

The  examiner  has  represented,  as  if  the  Good  Word 
that  Mr.  Grcevius  has  been  pleas'd  publicly  to  give  me,  was 
solely  bottomed  1)  upon  that,  which  I  falsely  assumed  to  my 
self,  the  Publication  of  Rubeniua,  'Tis  necessary  therefore 
to  give  the  Reader  here  as  much  of  that  Dedication  as 
concerns  Me  and  that  Affair;  that  he  may  see  whether 
such  a  Stress  is  laid  upon  that  Favour,  as  if  that  belong 
to  another  man,  my  little  Reputation  must  all  drop  with  it. 
Viro  CI.  Richardo  Bentleio  S.  P.  D. 
Joannes  Greorgius  GrcBvius. 

Redit  ad  te,  quam  mihi  dono  nUseraSy  Alberti  Rubenii 
commented  de  Theodoro  Mallio  8(me  quam  docta  &  poUta. 
Pro  qua  cum  illam  mecum  communicare  voluistiy  non  possum 
non  tibi  <&  meo  <k  rei  litero/rice  nomine  gratias  agere  pvhlice, 
Plurimum  igitur  tibi  debebunt  manes  Rubeniiy  si  quis  mcmium 
sensus  est,  qui  tarn  egregiam  ejus  diatriben  ex  tenebris^  in 
quibus,  absque  te  fuisset^  perpetuo  quasi  sepuUa  jacuisset,  in 

dias  luminis  auras  protraxisti,  Nee  manes  tantum  Ru- 

XLix  benii,  sed  omnes  humamtatis  cuUores  tibi  pro  hoc  in  se  merito 
devinxisti*  Hi  nunc  tttas  euros  in  Manilium,  Hesychium, 
aliosque  Scriptores  desidercmt  <k  expectant  cupide.     Nam  eru- 


1)  He  was  bom  Sept.  18,  1618,  and  died  Nov.  4,  1702. 
-  Ed.  1777- 

3)  Rather  an  antiquated  expression  for  fcmnded  or  &Me<f.-*W. 
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diiissima  Ula  Epistola,  quam  subtexuisti^)  Malaise  Chronicis, 
tarn  midta  recondUa  nos  docuit,  ut  incredibUem  expectaHonem 
Ud  ingemi  commoverit.  Nihil  nobis  longius  est,  rUhU  desid&- 
ratiuSf  quam  ut  Ula  videamtts,  quorum  spem  fedsti  cum  pu- 
hUce  omnibus^  turn  mihi  de  tuts  in  Callimacho  animadverno- 
nibus,  quorum  pulcherrimum  Specimen  mihi  misisti.  Hanc  ut 
propediem  eapleas,  Vir  Eodmie,  Deum  precor,  tU  salvus,  in-- 
columis,  felix  astatetn  agasy  meque  tui  etudiosissimum  cmiare 
pergas. 

Now  the  whole,  that  Mr.  Gravius  says  here  or  conld 
say  of  me  in  relation  to  the  publishing  Rubenius,  is  this, 
That  himself  in  Particulary  and  all  the  Lovers  of  Polite  Lear- 
ntn^,  and  the  very  Author  Eubenius  {if  the  Dead  have  any 
knowledge  of  what*s  done  here)  give  me  thanks  for  retrieving 
the  MS,  But  for  the  rest  of  the  Dedication,  I  humbly 
conceive,  the  Character  he  has  there  given  of  me  has 
another  foundation.  I  implore  here  the  Reader's  Candour, 
that  he  would  not  believe  me  so  vain,  as  to  assume  the 
Commendations,  that  Mr.  Grcevius  and  some  other  eminent 
Persons  have  given  me,  (to  encourage,  as  I  suppose,  myL 
Beginnings),  as  if  they  really  were  deserv'd  by  me.  But 
I  mention  them  here  on  this  occasion,  to  shew  that  some 
of  the  Leamedst  Men  of  the  Age  have  either  more  Can- 
dour or  another  kind  of  Judgment,  than  Mr.  B,  and  his 
Party.  Mr.  B.  is  pleased  somewhere  to  send  me  to  Her- 
mogeness  Chapter,^  JIspl  too  dverca^^dwg  iaurbv  inaevecv^ 
How  a  mem  may  commend  himself,  withmU  Envy  or  Fulsom- 
ness.  And  I  find  there,  that  one  may  safely  do  it,  when 
Detraction  and  Calumny  make  it  necessary. 

Nay  I  may  freely  say,  that  I  deserve  almost  as  well 
of  the  Memory  of  Rubenius^  as  if  all  the  Honour^  which 
they  pretend  I  rob'd  Sir  Edward  of,  had  been  truly  my 
own.  Neither  is  there  one  single  Word,  that  Mr.  Grcevius 
says  of  Me  with  respect  to  Rubenius,  that  is  not  literally 
true.  For  it  was  I  that  communicated  the  MS  to  him;  It 
was  I  that   brought  it  out   of  that  Darkness,   where  without 


1)  Graevins  wrote  subnexuistii  see  Ded.  to  Rub.  Diss.  &c. 
1694.  12  mo.  —  D. 

3)  Hermog.  p.  429.  [icepl  fie^6dou  dety&njrog  26.  voL  11. 
p.  446  Spengell 
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Me  it  might  have  been  buried  for  ever.  For  Sir  Edward 
had  been  Possessor  of  Gevartiues  Papers  for  several  Years; 
but  he  knew  no  more  of  that  Treatise,  and  especially  who 
was  the  Author  of  it,  than  if  it  never  had  been  written. 
Nay,  if  I  had  been  such  a  Plagiary,  as  Mr.  B.  would  traduce 
me  for,  I  had  it  wholly  in  my  Power,  not  only  to  rob  Sir 
Edward^  but  Rttbenius  Himself  of  the  Honour  of  that  Trear 

LI  tise.  For  Sir  Edward  entrusted  me  with  the  whole  Box 
of  Papers,  whereof  he  knew  little  or  nothing,  without  either 
Numbering  or  Weighing  them.  So  that  I  could  easily 
have  kept  back  that  little  Treatise  without  giving  him  any 
notice  of  it,  and  have  publish'd  it  afterwards  as  my  own 
Work.  And  this  alone  is  a  sufficient  Disproof  of  this  ma- 
licious Calumny.  For  how  is  it  credible,  since  I  was  so 
ingenuous,  as  to  make  Discovery  of  a  Paper,  which  I  could 
have  conceal'd  as  my  own;  that  at  the  same  time  I  could 
be  so  senslesly  dishonest,  as  to  seek  to  rob  him  of  that 
Little  Honour  of  being  Master  of  another  Man's  Worij 
many  Years  without  knowing  what  is  was? 

When- 1  first  met  with  this  Accusation  in  Print,  it 
seem'd  the  easiest  way  of  confuting  it.  To  produce  Mr. 
GrcBvius'^  Letter ;  where  in  answer  to  mine  he  had  thank'd 
Sir  Edward  for  the  hopes  he  had  given  him.  of  the  MS, 
and  promised  to  do  him  right  in  the  publication.  So  that 
presently  I  look'd  among  my  Papers,  but  to  my  grief  I 
could  not  find  it  by  the  most  diligent  search.  The  next 
thiug  was,  to  produce  my  own  Letter  to  Mr.  Grcsvius^ 
where  I  my  self  had  made  honourable  mention  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward and  his  intended  kindness.  But  I  had  not  that  Letter 
in  my  Power;  for  I  writ  that,  as  I  do  others,  but  once 
over,  without  keeping  any  Copy  of  it.    The  only  reserve 

Ln  then  that  I  had  left,  was  to  write  to  Mr.  Grcsvius;  and 
to  desire  a  Copy  of  his  Former  Letter,  if  perhaps  he  had 
a  Transcript  of  it;  or  that  he  would  send  me  either  a 
Copy  or  the  Original  of  My  Letter,  if  such  a  Trifle,  by 
good  providence,  should  still  be  in  Being;  or  at  least  that 
he  would  now  do  me  right  by  a  new  Letter,  since  he  could 
not  but  remember,  when  put  in  mind  of  it,  that  I  had 
sent  him  Ruheniue^  as  Sir  Edward  Sherbum*s  Book,  and 
of  as  my  own.  And  in  answer  I  received  a  Letter,  part 
no  which  I  here  publish  without  varying  a  word.    And  I 
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must  own  my  self  obliged  to  Mr.  B,  that  he  was  pleas'd 
to  start  this  Calumny  so  early,  while  all  the  Parties  are 
still  alive  to  disprove  it 

Joannes  Oeorgius  Grceviw,   S.  P.  D. 
Richardo  BentleiOj 

Uteris  tuis,  quae  Februario  superior e  dedisti  ad  me, 
quamvis  nihil  iis  accepHtts  <h  optatius  mihi  pottdt  afferri,  se- 
rius  respondeo;  non  quod  immemor  fuerim  officii,  sed  quod 
Epistolam  illam,  qua  nonnuUa  fragmentis  Callimachi  adjici 
volebcUf  qucB  ego  Procemio  mserui,  cum  jam  omnia  ccetera 
typis  essent  descripta,  cUu  frustra  qucesivi.  Nee  enim  eoopu- 
tare  possum,  wnde  iUa,  qua  tua  negas  esse,  excerpserim*  I- 
toque  non  putabam  me  ante  Uhi  posse  satisfacere,  quam  iUam  LIII 
uupeeissem  Epistolam,  ds  num  me  mei  oculi,  out  memoria 
fefellerit,  inde  cognovissem.  Quamvis  vero  mihi  non  perierit, 
qui  omnia  tua  custodio  diligentius  nigris  uvis,y  nescio  tamen 
in  quern  se  angulum  Bibliothecce  abdiderit,  ex  quo  nondum 
potuit  end,  Ifunc  visa  tua  novissima  Epistola,  quam  pridie, 
eum  ex  itinere  menstruo  fere  domum  revertissem,  inveni  domi 
mece;  diuHus  cessandum  non  duxi.  Ad  priores,  pro  quibus 
tibi  8e8axrpov  debeo,  brevi  respondeho.  Jam  ad  has,  quas 
xxjx  Aprilis  exarcuti,  hcec  habe. 

In  Uteris,  quas  Londini  in  cedibus  Episcopi  Wigomiensis 
scripseras  iv  JvlU  1692  hcsc  tu  ad  me,  9iEst^  apud  nos 
cEdvardus  Sherbumus,  Eques  Auratus,  qui  librum  primum 
cManilii  Anglice  vertit,  dh  commentaHo  doctissimo  auosit.  Is 
€abhinc  annis  aliquot  apparaium  Grasp.  Gevartii  ad  Manilium 
tab  ejus  hcsrede  emit  Antwerpiae,  mdhdque  non  ita  pridem,  quern 
tnovam  ejus  Scriptoris  ediiionem  parare  inaudiverat,  schedas 
cGevartianas  psrkgendi  copiam  fecit,  Comperi  autem  virum 
« C^arissimum  omnem  operam  in  eo  posuisse,  non  qui  Manilii 
€t€xtum  corrigeret,  vel  illustraret,  sed  qui  infelicem  suam  (mea 
€quidem  sententiaj  conjeduram  de  Theodoro  Mallio  Cos.  quern 
cAstronomici  auctorem  esse  vohdt,  adversus  Barthios  <§  Sal-  liv 
cmasios  d  Tristanos  dk  Possinos  defsnderet.  Nihil  tamen 
cut  fnedmm  profert,  quod  momenti  habeat  quicquam  ad  opi- 
mnionem  suam  stabiUendam,  prasterquam  quce  dudum  in  lucem 


1)  An  aUusion  to  Catull.  17,  16.  —  W. 
3)  I  omit  as  oimecessary  the  various  readings  given  by  D.  — W« 

4* 
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tediderai  in  Papinianis  &  Variis  Lectionibus^).  Itaque  cum 
€totiea  repeHta  crambe  mdhi  fcutidktm  moveret,  mirifice  ta/men 
€recrecUiis  sum  aureolis  dudbu8  EpistoUa,  qua  in  isto  char- 
0:tarum  fasce  latitabantj  qucegue  celeberrimum  Graevii  namen 
ftferebant  inscriptum.  Illud  vero  me  perculisse  faieor^  quod 
ad  Gevartii  sententiam  de  estate  Manilii  videris  accedere.  Et 
quse  sequuntur  de  hac  opinione  Gevartii,  quam  danmas. 
Post  hSBC  addis:  Erai  autem  prcsterea  quod  me  Adversaria 
€ista  versantem  non  mediocri  voluptate  affedt,  Dissertatio 
dscUicet  bene  longa  &  perquam  erudita  de  vita  FL  Mailii 
cTheodori  Cos.  auctore,  ut  casu  comperi,  Alberto  Rubenio, 
vicujus  Opuscula  Posthuma  te  obstetricamte  in  lucem  prodie- 
€runt.  Hone  meo  judicio  mimme  dignam,  quce  cum  blattis 
€db  tineis  diutitts  conJUctetur,  curabo  Obi  mittendamy  si  ejus 
^Editionem  te  procuraiurum  fore  poUiceris;  <&  qtddem  vel 
iLtma  cum  aliis  quibusdam,  vel  etiam  sola  non  incommode 
€edi  poterit. 

Hcec  auToAe^et  in  Epistcla  tua,  ex  qudbus  luce  meridiana 
LV  clarius  patet,  non  tuam,  sed  meam  ctdpam  esse,  quod^  cuan 
Commentationem  Rubenianam  ederem,  non  meminerim  hujus 
EpistoloB,  (S>  propterea  non  debitas  gnxHas  persoherim  Viro 
Nobilissimo  Edvardo  Sherbumo  pro  communicaio  cum  utro- 
que  nostrum  hoc  Rubenii  libello.  Ipse  auJt  negligentiam  aut 
oblivionem  mecnn  detestor,  <&  culpam  deprecor,  Mea  respon- 
sionis  ntdlum  servavi  exemplum,  ceque  ut  nee  aliarum.  lUud 
mendni  me  Sherbumi  ManiliiiTn,  quern  ex  tua  Epistola  cognovi 
plane  miM  ante  ignotum,  sape  desiderasse. 

Vale, y   d  tibi  persuade,   te  dodos  omnes  viros 

m^iximi  facere,  rumpantur  ut  ilia  Oodris^^;  sed  neminem  esse 
qui  te  majoris  fadcU,  &  magis  cBstimet  quam  ego  te  /ado. 

After  this  Letter  of  Mr.  Grcevius's  I  suppose  there 
needs  nothing  more  to  silence  this  sorry  Calumny.  He 
has  exscrib'd  the  Words  of  my  own  Letter,  which  in  the 
plainest  expressions  declare,  That  the  MS  was  Sir  Edward 
Sherburn*s;  thcU  he  had  lent  me  it  to  read  over;  and  if  Mr, 
Graevius  wotUd  promise  to  publish  it,  it  should  be  put  into  his 
Hands.    And  though  he  has  no  Transcript  of  that  Letter, 

1)  Ad  Statii  silvas  3,  8.  p.  186.  Yoss.  Aristarch.  II.  de 
arte  gramm.  cap.  XXVI.  p.  272   —  R. 

The  words  omittea  here  are  «Vir  magne».  —  D. 
[Verg.  eel.  7, 26.] 
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which  he  sent  me  in  answer  to  Mine,  where  he  retum*d 
Sir  Edward  Thanks,  and  promised  to  do  it  publicly;  yet 
he  very  well  remembers  it,  and  upon  the  whole  avers,  i  vi 
Thai  it  v)ct8  His  Fault  and  not  Mine,  that  Sir  Edward  was 
not  mentioned;  and  he  asks  pcMrdon  for  the  omission,  whether 
it  happened  throtigh  Negligence  or  through  Forgetfulness, 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Grcevius'^  Lettef  relates  to  another 
Affair  that  Mr.  B.  is  not  concerned  in:  and  yet  it  is  not 
so  wide  from  the  present  Case,  as  not  to  deserve  a  place 
here.  Mr.  Grcevius  in  his  Praeface  to  the  late  Edition  of 
CalUmachus  has  these  Words:  In  epigrammate  xlix  Bent- 
leianae  aovaYfi^'f^Q^)  versum  secundum  sic  legendum  esse  postea 
nobis  scripsit  cdeberrimus  Bentleius,  Tmppa  fievatv  alydv  ob 
xa&cjiouf  S  KuxkoHp,  &  sie  vertendum 

niic  manens  capras  non  dimisit  Cyclops. 
Hoc  est^  gregem  non  dimisit  ex  pascuis  suo  tempore,    Tw^^a, 
Hesych,     Tdi  ^a,  Scb  dij.     Idem  To  ^a,  5mp  oij. 

When  I  read  this  passage  first,  it  was  a  very  great 
surprize,  to  find  a  Correction  ascribed  to  Me,  as  commu- 
nicated by  my  own  Letter;  which  I  could  not  remember 
one  Syllable  of,  and  which  in  every  part  of  it  is  quite 
against  my  own  Judgment.  As  the  first  word  TiS^tpa  is 
falsly  translated  Illic\  and  the  Translation  is  falsly  justified 
out  of  Hesychius,  For  Hesychius  interprets  it  8tb  8ij ,  i.  e. 
Quamobrem,'  and  Znep  8^  i.  e.  Quod  quidem:  and  what  do 
Hiose  two  Words  relate  to  ///w??  Then  the  third  word  Alydv  lvh 
ficems  to  be  set  there  as  a  Boridsm  for  Alywv :  But  the  Do- 
rians never  turn  (ov  into  av  in  that  Declension:  for  they  say 
rav  ^psvwv^  not  rdv  ^psvdv,  ^)  And  the  Fifth  word  xa^eaao' 
has  no  fewer  than  three  faults  in  it;  first  it  should  be 
accented  xaNimas,  and  not  xaBepLdffs :  then  the  Syllable  ^c 
here  is  made  short  in  the  Measure :  but  it's  always  long,  as 
appears  in  Aristophanes  and  others:  then  it*s  translated  here 
dimisit^  Dismissed;  but  it  truly  signifies  demisit;  he  let  down 
by  a  Rope,  Besides  all  these  verbal  faults,  the  whole  sen- 
tence is  flat,  and  unworthy  of  Cdllimachus.   I  declare  there- 


1)  See  the  epigram  and  the  various  coiyectures  in 
O.  Schneider's  edition  of  Callimachus  vol.  I.  p.  89.  —  W. 

3)  See  Person  on  Eorip.  Hecuba  1053.  Ahrens  de  dial. 
dor.  §.  30.   —  W. 
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fore  that  I  never  wrote  this,  and  I  utterly  disown  the  whole. 
And  in  the  Copies  that  I  presented  soon  after  the  publi- 
cation to  some  Right  Honourable  Persons,  whom  I  will 
not  name  upon  so  slight  an  occasion,  they  will  find,  my 
Name  in  that  place  blotted  out,  and  the  Correction  left 
to  its  unknown  Author. 

This  mistake  of  Mr.  GrcBvius's  was  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  that  Letter  of  mine,  which  he  answers  here  in 
the  first  Paragraph  of  His.  He  says.  He  sought  a  long 
time  for  that  Letter,  where  (as  he  thought)  I  gave  direction 
to  insert  this  Emendations   btU  it  could  no  where  he  foufnd, 

Lvm  No  wonder  indeed,  that  it  was  sought  in  vain;  for  there 
was  no  such  Letter  written  by  Me.  But  Mr.  Gramus,  as 
it  seems,  by  a  very  natural  and  very  pardonable  failing 
had  forgot  who  it  was,  that  had  sent  him  that  Correction. 
He  might  have  a  Schedule  of  it  inclosed  in  a  Letter;  and 
if  the  Letter  and  the  Schedule  were  parted,  *twas  a  very 
easie  mistake  to  ascribe  it  to  a  wrong  Author.  And  I 
heartily  excuse  this  little  oversight  in  that  excellent  Person ; 
as  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  excuse  this  freedom  that  I  pu- 
blicly disclaim  that  Correction.  For  as  his  incomparable 
Learning  will  not  allow  the  least  suspicion,  that  the  Cor- 
rection could  be  his  own;  so  his  singular  Ingenuity  and 
Candor  will  allow  me  the  liberty  to  renounce  what  is  not 
Mine.  But  I  would  crave  leave  to  make  two  Inferences 
from  this,  with  relation  to  the  Examiner.    First,  I  humbly 

'  conceive,  here's  a  case  exactly  parallel  with  that  of  Sir 
Edward  Sherbum's,  And  if  such  a  mistake  happened  without 
my  knowledge  in  the  Edition  of  Cdllimachtis\  the  same 
thing  might  happen  in  tJie  Edition  of  Rubenius,  And  Se- 
condly, we  have  a  singular  instance  here  of  Mr.  B's  great 
Capacity  to  be  a  Censurer  of  my  Writings;  who,  though 
he  read  (as  appears  from  his  Book)  my  Notes  on  CaUi- 
Tnachus,  and  my  Dissertation  on  Jo,  Ahtiochensis ,  on  pur- 
pose to  find  faults  in  them,  was  not  able  to  discover  the 
Mistakes  of  this  Passage,  that  lay  so  thick  and  so  open* 
liix  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  correcting  and  ex- 
plaining one  of  the  Epigrams  of  that  Poet;^) 


1)  Callim. Epig.  li.  [=  XLVIII,  vol.  Ip.  91  ed.  0.  Schneider; 
see  also  his  excursus  ib.  p.  439.  sq.  —  W.] 
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XeefiwvoQ  u^j^XouQ  i^ifoyev  8avewVy 
€%xe  ^eotg  Imw^pa^f     Xsycdv  Zrt  rnvSs  xar'  edy^v, 
12  Aao},  (TmM^  i$  dXbg  J,S'  Bero. 

Where  the  MS  Reading  iTzeX^div  betray'd  not  only 
my  self,  but  the  most  Ligenious  and  Learned  Madam 
Dadere  into  a  mistake.  We  took  aXa  here  to  mean  the 
Seoy  and  consequently  dU^jv  a  Ship:  and  the  Samoihracian 
Gods  seem'd  to  require  that  Interpretation,  for  they  were 
supposed  to  deliver  from  Storms  at  Sea.  But  I  have  since 
discovered,  that  the  Epigram  has  quite  another  meaning. 
!(i^  signifies  a  Salt -seller,'^)  and  5^a  Salt,  And  the  first 
Verse  is  to  be  corrected  thus: 

T)jv  SiXhjv  EZdyjiwQy  i(p'  r^Q  oka  Xtrov  hzia^ui)^. 
And  the  whole  to  be  thus  translated: 
SaUnum  Eudemus,  in  quo  salem  tenuem  comedens 

Procdlaa  magnaa  effugit  tL8urarum, 
Donavit  Diia  Samothracibus ;  dicena,  quod  hoc  ex  voto, 

O  populif  aervcUus  h  sale  hie  posuit, 
Eudemus  here  in  the  Epigram,  owing  a  great  many  Debts, 
paid  them  off  by  living  sparingly  upon  Bread  and  Salt,  the 
Diet  of  poor  People:  and  in  memory  of  it  he  dedicated  his  lx 
Salt-seller  to  the  Samothracian  Gods.  The  Epigram  is  very 
ingenious,  and  the  Humour  of  it  lies  in  the  double  mea- 
ning of  &Xh}v  and  S.Xa  and  6LXhg,  and  the  likeness  of  ine- 
ffB(ov  to  insXBcjv,  and  of  davimv  to  dveiuov.  And  the  whole 
is  a  Parodia.  Suidas^)  quotes  a  part  of  it,  and  from  him 
I  had  the  hint  of  this  true  and  certain  Explication.  'Ens- 
4tBq}v,  says  he,  inea&ecDV,  sbio^ooiievog,  T^v  dXAjv  EuSy^aogy 
hp^  T^q  BXa  hrbv  i7:e(r&(ov  ^sejiajvag  fxeyviXouc  i^i^oye  mjxe 
SeoTg  Ho^Bpa^ev.  The  word  davdaiv  is  omitted  in  Suidaa; 
but  there's  no  question  now  but  its  the  true  Reading.  If 
Mr.  B.  when  he  search'd  my  Writings  to  pick  holes  in 
them,  had  but  corrected  this  one  Epigram;  which  none  of 
us,  that  were  concem'd  in  Callimachus ^  then  imderstood; 
he  had  done  himself  more  true  Honour  by  this  single  tn- 
provement,  as  slight  as  it  is,  than  he  has  done  by  his 
whole  Book. 


1)  An  amusing  spelling  instead  of  tali-ceUar.  ^  W. 
«)  I.  1333  ed.  Gaisf.  —  D. 
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But  to  return  to  the  affair  of  Sir  Edward  Sherhum; 
the  Examiner  now  proceeds  to  fortifie  his  Accusation,  and 
secure  it  against  all  Exceptions.  J^ut  Graevius,  says  he^), 
it  may  be  toas  in  fault,  and  forgot  to  do  Sir  Edward  justice. 
Is  it  so  then?  May  it  he  that  Mr.  Grcevius  was  in  fault? 
Had  I  not  reason  to  say  above,  that  I  was  well  assur'd 
Lxi  the  Authors  of  this  Calumny  were  conscious,  that  the  Blame 
was  Mr.  Grcevius s*^  And  is  not  this  Fencing  and  Supposing 
of  theirs  a  plain  indication  of  it?  But  'tis  hardly  to  be 
imagined,  says  he,  t?Mt  Grsevius  could  forget  it,  had  the  Dr, 
told  him  plainly,  that  the  MS  was  put  into  his  hands  uvder 
that  express  condition.  True  indeed!  if  Mr.  Grcevius  had 
no  more  business  on  his  Hands,  than  the  Examiner  and 
his  Assistant  have.  But  a  Man  that  considers  both  the 
great  Variety  and  great  Importance  of  Mr.  Grceviuss  Own 
Affairs,  would  not  wonder,  if  he  had  forgot,  not  only  to 
mention  Sir  Edward  Slierbum,  (whom  he  had  never  heard 
of  but  once  in  my  Letter;)  but  to  publish  the  very  MS 
it  self.  But  with  the  Examiner's  good  leave,  there  was 
no  need  at  all  either  of  intimating  it  slightly  or  telliThg  it 
plainly  to  Mr.  Grosvim.  He  does  not  want  any  Spur  to 
make  him  own  his  Obligations.  I  had  no  occasion  to  make 
either  slight  or  broad  Intimations,  what  Sir  Edward  expec- 
ted: for  Mr.  Grcevius  had  promisd  of  his  own  accord,  be- 
fore the  Book  was  sent  him,  that  he  would  do  Sir  Edward 
justice.  'Tis  true,  I  cannot  produce  Mi.  Grc^tiss  Letter, 
because  I  have  unfortunately  lost  it,  and  He  has  no  Tran- 
script of  it.  But  tJie  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
tvich,  who  gives  me  leave  to  say  this  in  his  Name,  remem- 
iixn  bers  very  well,  that  I  shew'd  him  the  Letter,  and  that  Mr. 
GrcBvius  there  retum'd  his  Thanks  to  Sir  Edward^  and 
promisd  to  inform  the  "World  who  it  was  that  oblig'd  it. 
BiU  suppose,  says  he,^)  the  omission  lay  wholly  at 
Graevius*5  Door,  why  did  not  the  Dr,  send  immediately  to 
Sir  Edward  to  excuse  itf  See  here  the  true  Spirit  of 
Phalarism.  'Tis  no  matter,  whetiier  a  thing  be  true  or 
false,  so  it  make  for  their  purpose.  I  did  more  than  send^ 
for  I  went  immediately  to  Sir  Edward  to  excuse  it;  which 
by  his  carriage  then  and  some  time  after  I  thought  I  had 

1)  P.  16.  2)  p.  16. 
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done  effectually;  and  I  presented  him  then  with  one  of  the 
Copies  Mr.  Grcevius  had  sent  me.  Nay  I  am  morally  sure, 
it  was  in  that  very  Book,  which  I  had  given  him,  that  he 
eater'd  the  Memorandum^  which  the  Examiner  produces.^) 

And  why,  says  he^^)  did  not  the  Dr,  take  care  to  have 
this  Neglect  repaired  in  the  next  Holland  Journal  f  A  most 
wonderM  expedient  I  Twas  a  thing  indeed  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  World,  to  know  whose  Box  it  was  that 
had  preserv'd  the  MS.  And  yet  as  mean  as  the  Thing 
was,  and  as  little  as  the  Honour  of  it  was;  I  had  resolv'd 
and  engag'd  to  Sir  Edward  to  do  him  that  Eight  in  a 
fitter  place,  than  a  Holland  Journal.  I  had  then  prepar'd 
a  McmUitis  for  the  Press,  which  had  been  published  already,  Lxni 
had  not  the  dearness  of  Paper,  and  the  want  of  good 
Types,  and  some  other  occasions  hinder'd.  And  I  assur'd 
Sir  Edward^  that  in  that  Book  I  would  make  him  amends 
for  Mr.  GrrcBvitis's  omission.  For  I  had  occasion  there  to 
have  thank'd  him  upon  another  account,  which  I  will  now 
mention,  that  I  may  by  quite  out  of  his  Debt.  Among 
those  Papers  I  found  a  Discourse  of  the  Learned  Godefridug 
Wendelinuis  about  the  Age  of  the  Poet  Manilius.  There 
were  two  Copies  of  it,  one  by  WendeUnus's  own  hand,  and 
the  other  by  Gevartius's:  and  Sir  Edward  was  pleas'd  to 
give  me  one  of  them;  because  I  purpos'd  either  to  print 
the  whole  or  give  an  Extract  of  it  in  my  Edition  of  Manilim. 
I  return  him  here  my  Acknowledgments  for  it;  but  let 
Maniliue  come  out  when  it  will,  the  World  I  believe  will  ex- 
cuse me,  if  I  think  I  have  now  paid  as  much  as  I  owe  him. 

The  Examiner  goes  on  in  the  honourable  work  of  false 
Accusation.  A  Foreigner^  says  he,^)  of  great  Note  com- 
plain'd  how  ill  the  Dr,  had  used  him  in  a  case  near  resem- 
bling Mine:  which  not  yet  having  his  leave  for  it,  I  do  not 
think  my  self  at  liberty  to  publish.  The  short  of  which  is, 
That  some  body  complained  of  something  which  Mr,  B.  will 
not  tell.  I  must  own,  when  I  read  such  stuff  as  this  set 
out  in  the  Name  of  Mr.  ^.  I  am  forc'd  to  suspect,  do  lxiv 
what  I  can,  that  there  are  more  Forgeries  than  Phalaris's 
Letters.  Mr.  B.  must  forgive  me,  if  I  think  this  Paragraph 
more  becomes  the  Humty  Dumiy  Author,  than  a  Gentleman 


1)  V.  16.  2)  p.  16.  3)  p.  14. 
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of  Sense  and  Honour.  If  such  loose  and  general  Accusa- 
tions must  pass  for  Evidence,  who  can  be  Innocent?  When 
the  Examiner  is  ca  liberty  to  pvhlish  this  Story,  I  make  no 
question  but  I  shall  prove  it  as  false,  as  his  Calumny 
about  Sir  Edward,  In  the  mean  time  he  has  shown  his 
Proficiency  in  the  noble  Science  of  Detraction,  when  under 
pretense  of  saying  Nothing  he  says  more  than  All.  For 
he  insinuates  a  blind  story  about  something  and  some  body, 
which  the  Reader  is  to  guess  at,  and  make  as  black  as 
he  pleases.  1  remember,  a  certain  Foreigner,  whose  Name 
I  have  now  forgot,  made  the  modest  and  reasonable  De- 
mand, that  I  would  give  him  the  Alexandrian  MS  to  his 
Lodgings  to  be  collated  quite  through,  which  would  require 
half  a  Year's  constant  labour.  It  was  pretty  hard  to  keep 
one's  Countenance  at  so  senseless  a  Proposal:  however  I 
gave  him  a  civil  Answer,  why  I  thought  the  Favour  could 
not  be  allow'd  him.  If  this  be  the  Man  that  complained 
to  Mr,  B.  how  ill  I  had  used  him,  as  the  Circumstances 
make  it  probable:  I  do  not  envy  Mr.  B.  the  honour  of 
his  Acquaintance  of  Great  Note, 
Lxv  But  another,  it  seems,  applied  to  Dr.  Bentley  for  a 
sight  of  the  Alexandrian  MS,  and  mst  with  no  other  Answer, 
hut  that  the  Library  was  not  fit  to  he  seen.  Here*s  another 
general  Accusation  without  naming  the  Person,  and  upon 
that  account  not  easie  to  be  disproved:  but  however  it 
has  the  common  Fate  of  all  his  Stories  and  Arguments, 
That  they  are  false  and  so  may  be  tum'd  upon  Himself. 
For  ever  since  I  came  to  St.  James's,  I  have  constantly 
kept  that  MS  in  my  own  Lodgings,  for  this  very  Reason, 
That  Persons  might  see  it,  toUkout  seeing  the  Library,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  a  Hundred  now  in  England^  that  have  seen 
the  MS  since  I  had  the  Custody  pf  it;  and  I  appeal  to 
all  their  Memories,  if  they  did  not  see  it  in  my  Lodgings, 
and  not  in  the  Library. 

But  let  us  see  the  Examiner's  Comment  upon't;^)  A 
pretty  excuse,  says  lie ,  (that  the  Library  was  not  fit  to  be 
seen)  for  a  Librae-keeper  to  make,  who  had  been  four  Years 
in  ikaJt  service.  That  I  could  not  make  this  excuse  for  not 
shewing  the  Alexandrian  MS,  I  suppose,  it's  already  suf- 

1)  P.  15. 
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ficiently  clear.  But  I  will  own,  that  I  have  often  said  and 
lamented,  That  the  Lihrofry  was  not  fit  to  he  seen.  If  he 
thMs  this  such  a  reproch  to  the  Library -keeper,  he  has 
free  liberty  to  make  the  best  on't.^)  But  upon  whom  lxvi 
would  this  Reflection  fall,  were  it  really  a  matter  of  Re- 
proch? Our  keen  Examiner  should  look  before  him  a  little; 
and  not  blindly  throw  about  his  Abuses,  without  minding 
whom  they  will  hit.  If  the  Room  be  too  mean ,  and  too 
little  for  the  Books;  if  it  be  much  out  of  Repair;  if  the 
Situation  be  inconvenient;  if  the  Access  to  it  be  dishonou- 
rable; is  the  Library -keeper  to  answer  for't?  Would  he 
have  Me  in  the  Four  years  of  thai  service  to  have  erected 
a  new  Library  at  my  own  Charge?  But  there's  nothing 
really  to  be  blam'd  here,  but  the  Examiner's  Pertness. 
For  the  Expences  and  Toils  of  a  long  War  are  but  too 
jnst  an  Excuse,  that  the  thoughts  of  a  New  Library  were 
not  part  of  the  Public  Cares:  but  there's  no  question,  but 
a  few  years  of  Peace  under  His  Majesty's  most  Happy 
Government  will  set  us  above  this  Reproch. 

These,  I  think,  are  all  the  Personal  Accusations  in 
the  Examiner's  Preamble;  let  us  now  take  a  short  view 
of  his-  Complaints  against  my  Book.  The  first  is.  That 
I  insinuate  there.  That  the  Translation  of  Phalaris  was  not 
his  Own;  for  I  said,  it  was  ascribed  to  him,  and  his  Name 
%Daa  set  to  the  Edition,  and  the  Faults  in't  were  no  Dispara" 
gement  to  Him,  but  to  his  Teachers;  and  I  call  them  in  the 
Plural  Number  Editors,  Annotators,  and  Great  Genius's. 
These  are  all  the  Passages  in  my  Book,  that  are  or  can  Lxvn 
be  brought  to  make  out  this  Inditement.  Now  the  two 
first  of  ttiese  Expressions  are  very  far  from  affirming,  that 
he  was  not  the  true  Author.  For  this  present  Book  is 
ascribed  to  Me,  and  my  Name  is  set  to  the  Edition,  and 
yet  I  assure  him,  'tis  my  Own.  It  must  be  the  Third  then 
of  those  Phrases,  ThcU  the  Faults  were  a  disparagement  to 
his  Teachers,  which  must  imply  they  were  not  His.  But 
with  humble  submission,  whether  this  Inference  be  His  or 
his  Teachers,  .'tis  a  weak  one.  For  he  Himself  owns,  That 
he  was  then  very  young,  and  not  only  had  a  Tutor,  but 
a  Director  of  his  Studies;  and  in  that  case  the  Faults  might 

1)  Bentley  uses  on  for  of.  See  Abbott,  1.  c.  §.  180-183,    —  W. 
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be  really  his  Own,  but  the  Disparagement  Theirs  that  snffer'd 
tiiem  to  pass.  In  his  Dedication  there  he  tells  the  Tutor^ 
that  he  was^)  asnsted  by  him  in  the  Work:  and  in  his  Pre- 
face here- he  says,  The  Director  was  consulted  by  him  upon 
ANY  Difficulty,  After  such  a  public  Declaration,  the  World 
will  still  be  of  my  Opinion,  That  both  the  Tutor  and  the 
Director  were  accountable  for  the  Faults  in  Fhalaris,  though 
they  were  really  the  Pupil's.  Mr.  B,  indeed  in  his  Pre* 
face  here  seems  to  excuse  the  Tutor;  for  he  declares,^) 
That   excepting  the  Director,   no  one  had  a  hand  tn'^;   nay 

"LTVin  scarce  a  line,  says  he,  was  ever  seen  by  any  body  else  as  I 
know  of,  till  it  was  finished.  But  if  this  be  so,  how  came 
he  to  thank  the  Tutor  for  assisting  the  workf  Let  the 
Eeader  please  to  try,  if  he  can  bring  these  two  Passages  to 
meet;  for  my  own  part,  I  have  seen  so  many  Contradictions 
between  the  Latin  Fhalaris  and  the  English  ExaminaHon^ 
that  I  dare  not  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  But  Mr.  B, 
himself  offers  to  do  it,  when  he  tells  us,  3)  that  the  Tutor 
might  otherwise  assist  him  in  the  Edition,  than  by  collating 
MSS,  trcmslating  the  Text,  and  vrrUing  Comments.  True; 
he  might  so:  he  might  be  at  some  charge  of  the  Printing, 
and  make  the  Book*his  worthy  New-years-gift  to  the  Scho- 
lars of  his  House.  But  Mr.  B.  here  answers  to  a  Question, 
that  never  was  ask'd  him.  For  the  Query  is  not,  whether 
the  Tutor  was  to  Tramlate  or  Comment-^  but  whether  he 
was  not  to  Revise  and  Correct, 

Since  it's  hard  therefore  to  believe  both  Passages 
together,  I  had  rather  believe  the  English  one,  That  the 
Tutor  had  no  hand  in  the  Version  of  Fhalaris.  For  the 
"World  will  own,  that  he  has  more  Wit,  more  Learning, 
and  more  Judgment,  than  to  let  such  a  Translation  go 
through  his  Hands.  Much  less  can  I  think  him  concerned 
in  the  English  Examination,  which  is  the  faultiest  Book 
in  its  kind  (which  is  Critical)  that  has  appeared  upon  the 

Lxix  Theatre  of  Learning  this*)  Two  Hundred  Years.  If  my 
Answer  here  do  not  shew  it  to  be  so,  let  not  this  Character 
be  regarded:  but  I  know  already  by  Experiipent,  that  the 
best  Judges  are  satisfied  I  have  prov'd  it  so;  and  the  rest 


1)  Opus  tua  ope  a^utum.       2)  Prgef.  p.  5.        3)  p.  199. 
4)  See  Matzner  II  2.  p.  233,  fii3  note.    —  W. 
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of  the  World  will  by  degrees  follow  their  Sentiment.  I 
must  own  therefore,  that  the  deserv'd  Reputation  of  the 
Tutor  acquits  him  from  all  Suspicion,  that  he  had  a  hand 
in  the  ExcminaHon,  There  is  only  one  thing,  that  his 
Friends  want  and  desire  in  him,  That  he  would  not  suffer 
some  under  his  Discipline,  by  entering  into  a  kind  of  Fac- 
tion in  behalf  of  a  very  sorry. Book,  give^)  occasion  to  a 
Rumor  that  nearly  concerns  His  and  the  whole  Societie's 
Honour. 

As  for  the  Director  of  Studies ,  I  entirely  agree  with 
Mr.  B,  that  he  might  consult  Him  upon  any  Difficulty; 
and  yet  all  the  Errors  of  the  Version  might  pass  him,  or 
k  made  by  him.  He  is  of  the  same  size  for  Learning 
with  the  late  Editor^  of  the  uEsopean  Fables,  If  they 
can  but  make  a  tolerable  Copy  of  Verses  with  two  or 
three  small  faults  m  it,  they  must  presently  set  up  to  be 
Authors;  to  bring  the  Nation  into  contempt  abroad,  and 
Themselves  into  it  at  home.  This  Director  is  He,  who 
has  latelyfset  out  Ovid^  Metamorphoses^)  with  a  Paraphrase 
and  Notes:  which  I  did  but  once  dip  in,  and  presently  found  lxx 
these  two  Instances  of  his  great  Sense  and  Learning.  The 
passages  are  in  the  Speech  of  Ulysses  fy 

Quius  equos  pretium  pro  node  poposcerat  hostis, 
Arma  negate  mihi,  fueritque  henignior  Ajax, 
That  is ,  Dolon  was  to  have  Achilles  *  Horses  for  being  Scout 
one  single  Night:  I  that  took  and  defeated  Dolon,  dema/nd 
but  Achilles*^  Armoury  which  is  of  far  less  value  than  his 
Horses,  If  you  deny  me  That,  fuerit  benignior  Ajax,  even 
Ajax  himself  f  as  much  as  he  is  my  Enemy  j  would  reward 
my  services  more  generously.  But  the  Director  thus  para- 
phrases it;  FuERiTQUB  BENiamoR  Ajax,  SUque  melius  de 
vobis  meritus  Ajax,   quam  ego.     But  how  comes   benignior 


1)  IJyce  wrongly  adds  to  before  the  infinitive.  Gomp.  Ben 
Jonson),  Sejanus  111  1 :  suffer  him  speak  no  more,  quoted  by 
Abbott  §  349.  -  W. 

2)  Anthony  Alsop,  who  published,  at  Oxford,  in  1698, 
fabulorum  Aesopicarum  delectus;  he  sneers  at  Bentley  in  the 

Preface  and  alludes  to  the  Refusal  of  the  MS.  Phalaris  in  the 
concluding  fable.  —  D. 

»)  Oxon.  Theat.  1696.  [The  editor  was  John  Freind.  -  D.] 

*)  '  "    - 


*)  Lib.  XIU.  V.  263. 
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to  signifie  melius  fnerUusl  He  has  put  snch  stnff  here 
upon  the  Poet,  as  makes  him  neither  talk  Latin  nor  Sense. 
But  let  us  see  another  Instance:^) 

Reppulit  Actoridea  sub  imagine  tutus  Achillis 
Troas  ab  arsuris  cwm  defensore  carinis, 
Patroclus,  says  the  Poet,  being  disguised  in  Achilles'*  Armour^ 
Lxxi  repulsed  the  Trojans  from  our  Ships:  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  burnt  with  those  that  defended  them,  Defensore 
here,  by  a  change  of  Number  familiar  among  Poels,  means 
Defensoribus,  the  Grcecians,  who  fought  on  Ship -board,  and 
by  consequence  had  the  Ships  been  burnt,  they  also  had 
been  burnt  with  them.^)  But  our  Paraphrast  tacks  the 
words  thus  together:  Tsoas  cum  defensore,  Trojanos  cum 
Hectore  eorum  propugna£ore\  which  is  silly  and  absurd 
upon  all  accoimts:  for  why  should  Hector  be  call'd  the 
Defender  here,  when  it  was  he  that  made  the  Attackt 
and  why  should  the  words,  if  the  meaning  of  them  was  as 
the  Director  has  given  it,  be  so  disjointed  from  one 
another?  Besides  that  the  whole  Thought,  as  he  has  made 
it,  is  poor  and  flat;  and  more  becoming  his  own  Poems^ 
than  Ovid%,  And  is  not  this  man  now  a  fit  Director  of 
Studies  f  Is  he  not  a  rare  Instructor  to  a  young  Gent- 
leman of  a  Noble  Family  and  excellent  Parts;  who,  if  he 
had  never  fallen  into  such  Hands,  would  have  been  thought 
to  have  deserv'd  to  fall  into  Better? 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  ^'s  Complaints;  if  neither  ascri- 
bing,  nor  setting  the  Name,  nor  disparagement  to  his  Teachers 
imply,  that  I  tiiought  his  Book  was  not  writ  by  Himself? 
the  only  words  that  can  be  accus'd  of  implying  it,  ai'e 
LXXii  Editors,  Annotators,  and  great  Genius's  aU  in  the  plural 
Number.  But  I  have  given  my  Own  Answer  already  to . 
this  point, 3)  and  now  Til  give  Mr.  jB's.  He  is  pleas'd  to 
confess.  That  the  Director  was  consulted  upon  any  Difficulty: 
so  that  we  have  Two  at  least  concem'd  in  the  Edition  of 
Phalaris:  unless  Mr.  B,  will  wholly  exclude  Himself.  Had 
I  really  therefore  understood  those  words  in  the  Plural 
Acceptation,  I  had  implied  nothing,  but  what  Mr.  B,  ad- 


1)  Ibid.  V.  273. 

3)  It  is,  perhaps,  more  probable  that  cum  defensore  means- 
with  Ajax.  —  W.  3)  p.  XL. 
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mits  to  be  true.  Bat  why  must  my  words  be  stretcht  so 
far,  when  they  may  fairly  by  suppos'd  to  mean  but  One 
person?  For  even  Mr.  B.  in  his  Preface  to  Phalaria^) 
says,  QUANTUM  Bcmua^  As  much  as  we  know^  and  nostso 
LABORS^  By  OUR  Lobow;  and  yet  he  avers  he  speaks  of 
none  but  Himself.  And  why  then  might  not  I  mean  Him 
Only  by  EtHtors  and  Annotatorsf  As  if  it  voere  unusual 
for  the  Plural  Number  to  be  put  for  the  Singularf^ 

I  am  clear  therefore  of  this  Accusation  of  robbing 
Mr.  B.  of  the  Right  he  has  to  his  Fhalaris.  And  if  the 
World  has  generally  belieVd,  that  some  body  assisted  him 
in't;  my  Book  is  not  to  answer  for*t.  On  the  contrary, 
*twaf  the  Rumour,  that  had  already  obtained  in  the  World, 
that  made  my  Words  be  so  interpreted.  For  I  had  left 
the  Thing  loose  and  indefinite,  neither  denying  nor  affir- 
ming, that  Mr.  B.  was  llie  Author.  And  his  true  Friends  Lzxm 
took  hold  of  that  Handle,  which  was  given  out  of  kindness; 
and  they  believ'd  it  was  more  for  his  Honour  to  renounce 
the  Edition,  than  to  assume  it  with  all  its  Faults.  Mr. 
B.  has  been  pleas'd  to  take  the  other  way,  and  to  vindi- 
cate it  for  his  Own;  and  the  success  that  he  has  had,  may 
be  now  seen  by  the  event.  He  has  heard  more  than  once 
from  the  Press,  what  the  World  believes  in  that  matter. 
And  Pm  afraid,  he  has  more  contributed  to  that  Belief 
by  his  Second  Performance,  than  he  did  by  his  First  For 
a  man  that  entitles  himself  to  such  a  motley  heterogeneous 
Piece,  that's  not  only  inconsistent  with  his  First  Work, 
but  vnth  it  self;  that  has  such  variety  of  Stiles  in*t,  as 
like  one  another,  as  Fustian  is  to  Silk;  that  is  sometimes 
above  and  sometimes  below  it  self  in  the  several  degrees 
of  Ignorance  and  Banter;  a  man,  I  say,  that  merrily  re- 
presents himself  to  be  such  a  Linsey  Woolsey  Writer,  seems 
to  be  ot  Flanudes^s  Humour:  For  no  body  can  ever  be  Silly 
enough  to  imagin  it^  nor  can  Pianudes  himself  dream  of  being 
thus  far  credited.^) 

Mr.  B.  goes  on  to  accuse  me,  that  I  have  given  him 
very  ill  Language;  for  I  call  the  Story  in  his  fteface,  a 
CaJkmnyy  Weak  Detraction,  Injustice,  Forgery,  Slander ,  and 
vile  Aspersion,    These  are  the  Flowers,  he  says,  (hat  I 


Lxxiy 


1)  P.  198.  «).P.  199..  «)  P.  273. 
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have  strewed  throughout  every  Page  almost  in  the  Epittle, 
Now  this  every  Page  almost  seems  very  nearly  related  to 
his  Bookseller's  Nine  Months;  for  of  Ci// Pages,  which  that 
Epistle  consists  of,  there  are  not  above  a  Dozen,  tiiat  in 
the  least  concern  Mr.  B,  or  his  Edition.  But  to  the  rest 
of  the  Inditement  I  must  plead  Guilty;  for  I  own  I  then 
gave  those  Titles  of  Honour  to  his  Story ,  and  have  re- 
peated some  of  them  now:  and  whether  I  have  miscalled  it, 
the  World  will  be  judge.  But  it  is  not,  that  I  have  any 
love  or  fondness  to  those  Expressions:  I  am  more  sorry, 
that  I  had  occasion  to  say  them,  than  Mr.  B,  can  be  to 
hear  them.  But  if  Mr.  B,  will  do  an  III  Thing  ^  he  must 
excuse  me  if  I  give  it  it's^)  Trtie  and  consequently  an  III 
Name,  If  he  give  himself  tiie  Liberty  to  say  what  he  plea- 
ses, he  must  expect  a  return  of  what  will  not  please  Himself. 
The  Comic  Poet's  Rule  is  the  Common  Law  in  those  cases,*) 

/Si  mihi  pergit  quce  fmU  dicere,  ea  qua  non  vtdt  audiet. 
But  he  says,^)  /  charge  him  wiih  the  Basest  Tricks;  which 
i%  it  were  true,  I  confess  I  should  be  ashamed  of:  for  were 
it  never  so  much  deserv'd,  that  Language  is  too  course  to 
be  given  by  Me.  But  if  the  Reader  pleases  to  consult 
liXxv  the  Place,  he  will  presently  see  a  Trick  in  this  Accusation. 
For  my  words  are  nothing  but  a  Translation  of  Mr.  5's. 
Latin  Morihus  Neguissimis;  and  they  are  not  applied  to 
Mr.  B.  but  to  one  Aldbous  in  the  Epistles,*)  who  is  re- 
presented there  as  a  very  great  Knave. 

And  By  the  help^  he  says,^)  of  a  Greek  Proverb ,  I 
call  him  downright  Ass,  After  I  had  cengur'd  a  Passage 
of  Mr.  -B's.  Translation,  that  has  no  affinity  with  the  Ori- 
ginal, This  puts  me  in  mind,  said  I,  of  ihe  Old  Greek  Pro- 
verb^ That  Leucon  carries  one  thing,  and  his  Ass  quite  aw- 
other,^)    Where  the  Ass  is  manifestly  spoken  of  the  So- 


1)  This  is  a  characteristie  way  of  spelling  this  pronoun 
which  is  indeed  of  very  recent  origin  in  the  English  langua|g. 
See  AbboU  §  228.  Marsh's  lectures,  ed.  Smith,  p.  278^280.  —  W. 

2)  Ter.  Andr.  V  4,  17.  -  W.  J)  p.  n. 

4)  Ep.  1  (107.)    See  chapt  XVI.  —  W.  5)  P.  11. 

6)  SJua  fihv  Asoxwv  ^ijrst,  dXXa  dk  Asuxwvoq  6vog  fpip^t 
2enob.  I  74.  ^ka  pkv  Asoxiovog  5vog  ^ipei ,  SUXa  dk  Aeujcmv 
Diogen.  II 21.  See  Boekh,  on  the  political  economy  of  Athens 
1347  (=438  sec.  ed.).  Meineke,  hist.  cr.  com.  217.  —  R."^ 
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phist,  whom  I  had  before  represented  aa  an  Ass  under  a 
Lion's  Skin.  And  if  Mr.  B.  has  such  a  Beamess  for  his 
Phalaria^  that  hell  change  places  with  him  there,  how  can 
I  help  it?  I  can  only  protest  that  I  put  him  into  Leucon'% 
Place;  and  if  he  will  needs  complement  himself  out  of  it, 
/  must  leave  the  two  Friends  to  Ae  Pleasure  of  their  mutucU 
avimesA) 

But  is  this  Mr.  B's.  way  of  interpreting  Similitudes? 
Are  the  Things  from  whence  they  are  taken  to  be  directly 
applied  to  the  Persons  they  are  spoken  of?  If  I  liken  an 
iU  Critic,  to  a  Bungling  Thinker,  thai  makes  two  Holes,  whUe 
he  mends  one;^)  must  I  be  charg'd  with  calling  him  Tinker? 
At  this  rate  Homer  wiU  call  his  Heroes,  Wolves,  Bores, 
Dogs  and  Bulls.  And  when  Horace  has  this  Comparison  lxxvi 
about  Himself,  3) 

Demitto  auriculas^  ut  imquas  mentis  Asellus, 
Mr.  B,  may  tell  him,  He  calls  himself  downright  Ass,    But 
he  must  be  put  in  mind  of  the  English  Proverb,  that  Simi- 
Utudes,  even  when  they  are  taken  from  Asses,  do  not  walk 
upon  All  Four, 

I  vrtll  here  crave  the  Reader's  leave,  to  make  one 
general  Apology  for  any  thing,  either  in  my  Dissertation 
or  my  Defense  of  it,  that  may  seem  too  severe.  I  desire 
but  tliis  Favour  or  Justice  rather,  that  He  would  suppose 
my  case  to  be  his  Own:  and  then  if  he  will  say  sincerely, 
that  he  should  have  answer'd  so  many  Calumnies,  with 
fewer  marks  of  Resentment,  I  am  content  to  lie  under 
his  Censure.  But  it's  a  very  difficult  thing,  for  a  person 
unconcerned  and  out  of  the  reach  of  Harm,  to  be  a  fair 
Arbitrator  here.  He  wiU  be  apt  to  think  Ihe  iiyur'd  Party 
too  angiy;  because  he  cannot  have  as  great  a  Passion  in 
seeing  the  ill  usage,  as  the  other  has  in  feeling  it.  Even 
Job  himself  with  all  his  Patience  was  accusc^d  of  losing 
his  Temper,  by  his  Companions  that  had  no  share  in  his 
Sufferings.  Besides  there's  a  common  fault  in  Hmq^Q 
Kature,  which  I  crave  leave  to  express  in  Greek,  'Ettcj^cu' 
pexax&x.  There's  a  secret  pleasure,  they  say,  in  seemgLZxni 
another  man  under  the  risk  of  a  Shipwrack,  while  one's 


1)  P.  26.  «)  P.  11.  8)  Hor.  Sat.  1, 9  [20]. 
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self  is  safe  on  the  Shore  ;^)  and  so  we  find  the  World  is 
d^ghted  to  see  one  worried  and  run  down,  while  them- 
selves are  made  the  Spectators,  and  entertained  with  the 
Diversion.  'Twas  an  excellent  saying  of  Sol(m\  and  worthy 
of  the  wisest  of  the  fEunous  Seven;  who  when  he  was  ask'd^ 
IIws  Tjxeara  ddexoeev  ol  &vBpamor^  What  would  rid  the 
World  of  Injuries  f  If  the  By  -  etandera  y  says  he,*)  would 
have  the  same  Resentment  with  those  that  suffer  the  Wrong; 
Et  bfwimg  Sj^&oevro  ro^  dSexooxivoe^  o\  ^  dStxooiuvot,  If 
the  Reader  will  hut  follow  that  great  Man's  advice,  and 
have  an  equal  Sense  of  my  ill  usage,  as  if  it  had  fallen 
upon  himself;  I  dare  then  challenge  him  to  think,  if  he 
can,  that  I  have  used  too  much  Severity. 

I  do  not  love  the  unmanly  work  of  making  long  com* 
plaints  of  L^juries:  which  I  think  is  the  next  fault  to  de- 
serving them.  Much  less  will  I  imitate  Mr.  B.  who  has 
rak*d  together  those  few  Words  of  my  Dissertation ,  that 
had  the  least  air  of  Resentment,  and  repeated  them  six 
times  over.  For  if  I  was  to  enter  into  the  Particulars 
of  His  Ahuses,  I  must  transcribe  his  whole  Book,  which 
from  beginning  to  end  is  nothing  else  but  a  Rhapsody  of 
Errors  and  Csdumnies. 
iiZZYin  But  there's  one  Rudeness,  that  I  ought  not  to  omit; 
because  it  falls  upon  others,  as  much  as  my  self.  /  am 
.satisfied,  says  he,')  hoto  unnatvfral  a  Step  it  is  for  an  Ama- 
nuensis to  start  up  Ptofessor  of  Divinity,  I  am  persuaded^ 
every  ingenuous  Reader  must  be  offended  at  his  insolence^ 
who  could  suffer  such  stuff  as  tiiis  to  come  out  of  his 
Mouth;  which  is  a  double  afront,  both  to  the  whole  Order 
of  Bishops,  and  to  a  whole  University.  As  if  a  Person^ 
who  in  his  Youth  had  been  an  Amanuensis  to  a  Bishop^ 
was  upon  that  account  made  unfit  to  be  Doctor  of  Divinity; 
as  if  a  whole  University,  which  was  pleased  to  confer  that 
Degree  upon  him,  were  neither  fit  Judges  of  his  Merits 
nor  knew  their  own  Duty. 

I  should  never  account  it  any  Disgrace  to  have  serv'd 
the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  any  Capa- 
city of  a  Scholar.    But  I  was  never  Amanuensis  to  his 


1)  Comp.  Lucr.  II  1  sq.  —  W. 

>)  Laert.  in  Solone  [10=r  14,  U  Gob.  —  R.]       >)  P.  223. 
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Lordship  nor  to  any  body  else:  neither  did  his  Lordship 
ever  make  use  of  any  Amanuensis.  So  little  regard  has 
this  £xaminer  either  to  Decency  or  Truth.  I  was  first 
Tutor  to  his  Lordship^s  Son,  and  afterwards  Chaplain  to 
Himself;  and  I  shall  always  esteem  it  both  my  Honour 
and  my  Happiness  to  have  spent  xiv  Years  of  my  Life 
in  His  Family  and  Acquaintance,  whom  even  Envy  it 
self  will  allow  to  be  the  Glory  of  our  Church  and  Nation; 
who  by  his  vast  and  comprehensive  Genius  is  as  Great  lxziz 
in  All  parts  of  Learning,  as  the  Greatest  next  himself 
are  in  Any.  And  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  believe,  that 
this  excellent  Person  has  not  the  worse  Opinion  either  of 
my  Probity  or  my  Learning,  for  all  the  Calumnies,  that 
the  Examiner  has  cast  upon  me. 

As  for  the  General  Character,  that  Mr.  B.  endeavours 
to  fix  upon  me.  That  I  have  no  Learning,  no  Judgment, 
no  Reasoning,  no  Knowledge  in  Books,  except  Index's  and 
Vocabularies,  with  many  other  Expressions  of  the  utmost 
Contempt,  that  make  up  the  greatest  part  of  his  Book,  I 
do  not  think  my  self  concerned  to  answer  them.  These 
things  shall  never  make  a  Dispute  between  us;  He  shall 
be  as  Great  as  he  thinks  Himself;  and  I  as  Little  as  he 
thinks  Himself;  and  I  as  Little  as  he  thinks  Me.  But  then 
it  will  ly  upon  him  to  dispute  with  some  other  Persons,  who 
have  been  pleas'd  to  declare  publicly  such  an  esteem  of 
Me  and  my  Writings,  as  does  not  altogether  agree  with 
Mr.  -B's. 

He  must  commence  a  Critical  War  against  His  Ex- 
cellency Mr.  Ezekid  Spanhemius^  who  has  this  Passage  con- 
cerning me.^)  Sed  de  hoc  FhiloatraU  loco  mdiora  forte  nos 
docebit^  qui  nova  versione  d  luctdeiUo  commentario  etmdem 
auctorem  expUmcmdvim  &  iHustrandum  suacepUy  novum  idemque 
jam  lucidum  UtteratoR  Britannia  sidua,  Bichardus  Bentleiu8,  lxxx 
And  in  another  place.  ^  Talia  autem  in  Hesyckium  Zaa 
x6vic  irrepeUae^  db  quibua  foede  inquinatcB  wot  etiamnum  ejus 
glossce,  d  pridem  ad  eum  vidimus  ac  passim  animadvertimus; 
&  novissime  etiam  in  eruditissima  ad  Jo,  MiUium  Epistola 
post  Jo.  Malalam  edita,  luculenter  adductis  pltmlms  cam  in 
rem  exempUs  adsendt  oriens  novum  Utteratos  Britannias  siduSy 


1)  Spanhem.  in  Julian.  P.  19.     ^  Idem  in  Callunach.  P.  465. 
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Bdehardua  BenUeius.  And  again  in  another  place, ^)  An 
vera  nihil  ttspiam  de  ilia  fabdla,  gwmquam  ah  aUis  passim 
memorelur,  h  SophocU  sU  prolatum,  quod  staiuit  in  Epistola 
MaUjlfB  addita  vir  erudiiissimuSf  d  h  quo  magnum  proeclaris 
dodrinartun  studiis  incremmtum  licet  augurari.  These  per- 
haps are  no  vnlgar  commendations,  which  this  Great  Man 
has  bestowed  on  me;  and  I'll  assure  Mr.  B,  that  I  did  not 
procure  them  by  any  private  services;  for  I  have  not  yet 
done  my  self  the  Honour  once  to  write  to  Mr.  Spanhemius. 
So  that  all  that  he  has  said  of  me,  came  voluntarily  and 
freely  from  him;  and  we  shall  see  by  the  Event,  if  the 
present  Disputes  about  Phakms  will  make  him  repent  of  it. 
He  must  turn  his  formidable  Pen  against  Mr.  GroBvius^ 
who   besides   the  Dedication  already  cited,   has   another 

y.TTTT  passage  ,^  Videbis  hic^  Lector  studiose  Musicarum  cupedia' 
rum^  d  aUud  quod  tuo  palato,  simul  ac  gustariSf  sat  sdo 
arridebit  mirifice,  Rickardus  Bentleius,  PotenUssimo  Regi 
Gulidmo  h  hibUotheca^  novum^  sed  splendidissimum  Briiannics 
LwrnefHj  certior  ^  me  /actus  de  hac  CalUmachi  Editione ,  per- 
ferri  ad  nos  Jussit  erudititissimas  animadversiones  in  qucedam 
Hymnorum  loca  <k  in  EpigrammatOf  qtdbus  adjedt  nova  non 
poAica  qufB  lucem  antea  nunquam  adspexerant;  alia,  quas  qtddem 
ante  legebantur,  sed  h  nemine  fuerant  intellectay  clara  luce  per- 
fudit,  Mr.  jB.  perhaps  will  object,  That  the  Friendship, 
which  I  have  with  this  most  Learned  Professor,  makes  him 
so  kind  in  his  Character  of  me:  but  the  candid  part  of  man- 
kind will  rather  believe  the  reverse  of  it.  That  my  Character 
was  the  reason,  tJiat  he  honoured  me  with  his  Friendship. 
Mr.  B,  I  suppose  has  no  great  deference  to  the  Judg- 
ments of  Mr.  Spanheim  and  Mr.  GroBvius'^  for  a  man  that 
has  such  a  false  Opinion  of  himself,  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  a  true  one  of  others.  But  I  must  take  the 
freedom  to  tell  him,  that  I  had  rather  have  these  short 
expressions  of  the  esteem  of  those  Great  men,  than  the 
most  studied  Panegyrics  of  Him  and  all  his  Party.  Neither 
would  I  consent  that  these  Passages  should  be  blotted  out, 
to  have  all  his  Abuses  of  me  blotted  out  with  them,  both 

Lxzzn  those  he  has  made  already,  and  those  he  shall  make  here- 
after.   For  as  a  Commendation  from  the  Greatest  Men  is 


1)  Ibid.  P.  e05.  9)  Gr»vu  Prst  ad  CaDim. 
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the  greatest  of  Conunendations;  so  a  Disparagement  from 
Men  of  no  knowledge  in'  the  things  they  pretend  to  judge 
of  is  the  least  of  Disparagements. 

After  the  Testimonies  of  these  Two  Great  Men,  I  will 
not  produce  any  more;  lest  I  should  seem  to  trust  to  the 
Number  rather  than  the  Quality  of  those  that  speak  well 
of  me.  I  am  intirely  of  his  Opinion,  who  was  Contenius 
paucis,  sed  magnis  Laudatoribus.^)  And  I  will  once  more 
borrow  the  Form  of  ^)  Argument,  that  JEmiliua  Scaurua  us'd 
against  Varias  tSucronensis :  Mr,  Spanheim  and  Mr.  Grffivius 
give  a  high  Character  of  Br.  B's  Learnings  Mr,  Boyle  gives 
the  meanesty  that  malice  can  fumiah  him  with :  Utri  creditis, 
Quirites?  Whether  of  the  Characters  will  the  Present  Age 
or  Posterity  believe'^ 

llie  Examiner  has  given  two  Descriptions,  one  of  a 
Pedant^  and  another  of  a  Good  Critic;  designing  to  draw 
the  First  as  My  Picture,  and  the  Latter  as  his  Own.  But 
perhaps  if  we  compare  the  Pictures  with  the  Originals,  he 
may  be  forc'd  by  his  Readers  to  change  one  of  the  Places 
here  with  Me,  as  he  voluntarily  did  with  the  Sophist  in 
the  case  of  Leucon  and  his  Ass.  3) 

1)  His  first  and  surest  mark  of  a  Pedant  is  to  write  without  LZXXiii 
observing  the  Rfdes  of  Civility  or  common  Decency,  and  toith' 
out  distinguishing  the  Characters  of  those  he  writes  against,*) 
Upon  this  Article,  he  accuses  two  Expressions  of  mine,^) 
and  yet  both  of  them  are  both  civilly  worded,  and  truly 
said.  Then  he  mentions  some  Course  Complements  upon 
Himself,  which  I  have  already  accounted  for:  only  here 
he  says,  I  compare  him  with  Lucian'^  Ass;  which,  were  it 
true,  would  be  no  Course  Complement,  but  a  very  obliging 
one.  For  Ludan's  Ass  was  a  very  intelligent  and  ingenious ' 
Ass,  and  had  more  Sense  than  any  of  his  Riders:  he  was  no 
other  than  Lucian  himself  in  the  shape  of  an  Ass,  and  had  a 
better  Talent  at  Kicking  and  Bantering,  than  ever  the  Exa- 
miner will  have,  though  it  seems  to  be  his  chief  one.  Let 
the  Reader  too  observe  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  B.  in  this  place 
has  it,  Lucian's  Ass;  but  in  another  he  cites  it  truly,  Leueon's 


1)  R.  compares  the  instance  of  Antimachus  and  Plato,  for 
wWch  see  Cic.  Brut.  61.  191.  —  W.         «)  See  here  P.  XXXI. 
3)  See  here  p.  LXXV.  *)  P.  93.  »)  p.  94. 
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Au:  and  yet  we  are  told  the  very  same  Hand  writ  both 
the  Passages. 

But  to  bring  the  Examiner  near  to  the  Picture,  if 
perhaps  it  may  have  some  little  resemblance  to  Himself. 
Has  He  observed  the  rules  of  Civility^  in  writing  the  most 
scurrilous  and  virulent  Book,  that  the  Age  has  yet  seen? 

Lzxxiv  Has  He  kept  to  the  measures  of  Decency^  in  ralong  up  so 
many  Tales  and  Hearsays,  that  a  man  of  Honour  would 
scorn  to  repeat?  Has  He  distinguished  the  Ckarakter  of 
Him  he  wrote  againaty  in  abusing  and  vilifying  upon  the 
falsest  surmises  a  Man  in  Holy  Orders,  a  Doctor  in  Di- 
vinity, a  Domestic  Servant  to  one  of  the  Greatest  of  Kings, 
and  liie  First  that  was  employ'd  to  preach  the  Lecture 
established  by  the  Great  Mr.  Boyle^  a  Relation  of  the  Ex- 
aminer's? If  these  be  against  all  Rules  of  CiviHti/  and 
DistincUon  of  Characters \  then  I  suppose,  his  first  and 
surest  mark  of  a  Pedant  will  be  thought  to  hit  Himself. 
2)  A  second  mark  is  to  use  a  Greek  or  Latin  wordf  fohen 
there's  an  English  one,  that  signifies  the  very  same  thing,'^) 
How  if  this  be  one  of  his  marks.  Himself  is  a  Pedant  by 
his  own  confession :  for  in  this  very  sentence  of  his,  Signifie 
is  a  Latin  word,  and  there's  an  English  one,  that  Means 
the  very  same  tMiig.  We  shall  do  the  Examiner  therefore 
no  iiyury  in  calling  Him  Pedant^  upon  this  Article.  But 
if  such  a  general  Censure,  as  this  forward  Author  here 
passes,  had  been  always  fastened  upon  those,  that  enrich 
our  Language  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  Stores;  what  a 
fine  condition  had  our  Language  been  in?   'Tis  well  known, 

Lxxxv  it  has  scarce  any  Words,  besides  Monosyllables,  of  its 
native  growth;  and  were  all  the  rest  imported  and  intro- 
duced by  Pedants?  At  this  rate  the  ignominy  of  Pedantry 
will  fall  upon  all  the  best  Writers  of  our  Nation;  and 
upon  none  more  heavily,  than  the  Examiner's  great  Rela- 
tion the  incomparable  Robert  Boyle^  whose  whole  Style  is  fall 
of  such  Latin  words.  But  when  the  Examiner  is  possess'd 
with  a  fit  of  rage  against  Me,  he  lays  about  him  without 
consideration  or  distinction,  never  minding  whom  he  hits, 
whether  his  own  Relation  or  even  Himself.  The  words  in 
my  Book,  which  he  excepts  against,  are   CommenOtums^ 

1)  P.  »3. 
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Eqnidicae,  Concede,  AlieM^  Venuicular,  Timtdy  Negoe^  PuHd^ 
and  IdMmx  eveiy  oHe  of  which  were  in  Print,  before  I 
os'd  them;  and  most  of  them,  before  I  was  bom.  And 
are  they  not  all  regularly  formed,  and  kept  to  the  true 
and  genuine  Sense,  that  Uiey  have  in  the  Original?  Why 
may  we  not  say  Negoce  from  Negotium,^)  as  well  as  Cony- 
merce  from  Commercium  and  Palace  from  Palatium*^  Has 
not  the  French  Nation  been  before  hand  with  us  in  espou- 
sing it?  And  have  not  We  Negotiate  and  Negotiation^  words 
that  grow  upon  the  same  Root,  in  the  commonest  use? 
And  why  may  not  I  say  Aliene,  as  well  as  the  Learned 
Sir  Henry  Spelman;^  who  used  it  Lxxx  Year  since,  and 
yet  was  never  thought  a  Pedant?  But  he  says,^  My  words  lxxxvi 
vnil  be  hissed  off  ike  Stage  aa  soon  as  they  come  on.  If  80, 
they  would  have  been  hiss'd  off  long  before  I  had  come 
on.  But  the  Examiner  might  have  remember'd  before  he 
had  talk'd  thus  at  large,  who  it  was  that  distinguished 
his  Style  with  Ignore  and  Recognosce,  and  other  words  of 
that  sort,  which  no  body  has  yet  thought  fit  to  follow 
him  in.*)  For  his  Argument,  if  it  prov'd  any  thing,  would 
prove  perhaps  too  much;  and  bring  the  Glory  of  his  own 
Family  into  the  tribe  of  Pedants.  Though  I  must  freely 
declare,  I  would  rather  use,  not  my  Own  words  only,  but 
even  These  too  (if  I  did  it  sparingly,  and  but  once  or 
twice  at  most  in  clii  Pages)  than  that  single  word  of  the 
Examiner's  Cotemporary^  which  is  a  downright  Barbarism.*) 
For  the  Latins  never  use  Co  for  Con,  except  before  a 
Vowel,  as  Coequal,  Coetemal;  but  before  a  Consonant  they 
either  retain  the  N,  as  Contemporary^  ConstUution\  or  melt 
it  into  another  Letter  as  Collection,  Comprehension.  So  that 
the  Examiner's  Cotemporary  is  a  word  of  his  own  Coposition, 
for  which  the  Learned  World  will  cogratulate  him.^) 


1)  This  word  has  never  really  been  admitted  into  the 

rfage,  though  there  are  numerous  derivations  from  it  used 
iglish.  --  W. 

9)   Bom   1562,  f  1641.     See   Chamhers,   Gydopaedia  of 
EngUsh  Literature,  I  p.  263  first  ed.  —  W.  5)  P:  287. 

*)  To  ignore  is  quite  a  common  word  now.     'The  Great 
Mr.  Boyle'  had  used  it  before  his  nephew.  —  W. 

5)  F.  166,  167.       6)  In  spite  of  Bentley's  cuttmg  criticism, 
4ome  people  ding  to  eotemporarp  even  in  our  time.  -^  W. 
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3)  Anaiher  token  of  a  Pedant  is  ihe  use  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Proverbs  A)   But  however  111  nm  the  risk  of  it  once 

Lxzxvii  more,  and  make  bold  to  use  one  Proverbial  Saying,^ 
Homine  imperito  nunquam  quicquam  injustius, 
Qui  nisi  g^tod  ipse  fecit,  nViil  rectum  putat. 
Why  forsooth  is  it  more  pedantry  in  Me,  to  use  Latin 
Rroverbs  in  English  Discourse,  than  in  Cicero  to  use  Greek 
ones  in  Latin?  Nay,  do  not  even  Greek  Proverbs  make 
as  good  a  figure  now  in  English,  as  then  they  did  in  La* 
tin?  If  Mr.  B.  can  spare  any  time  from  his  Phalaris's 
Epistles  to  look  into  Cicero%  hell  find  him  in  every  Page 
among  the  herd  of  Pedants.  K  I  had  us'd  Proverbs  in 
my  Sermons  against  AtTieism,  or  upon  any  solemn  Argument, 
or  Occasion;  the  Examiner's  Censure  had  been  more  just: 
But  to  blame  the  use  of  them  in  an  Epistle  or  a  Disser- 
tation, which  have  been  always  allowed  to  be  their  proper 
places,  is  it  self  a  very  ill  mixture  of  Ignorance  and  Pe- 
dantry. For  if  they  cannot  be  us'd  there  without  Pedan- 
try, they  must  be  banish'd  out  of  all  sorts  of  Writings. 
So  that  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Chrysippus,  Aristarchus^  and 
some  others  of  the  best  Wits  of  old,  and  among  the  Mo- 
dems the  great  Erasmus,  and  the  great  Scaliger  made 
Collections  of  Proverbs,  merely  to  serve  Pedants.    Eras- 

Xizzxvni  mus's  own  Writings  are  full  of  them;  and  he  will  be  thought 
to  have  had  as  much  Wit  and  as  little  of  Pedantry,  as 
Mr.  jB.  and  his  Directors.  And  the  great  Treasuries,  from 
whence  be  collected  them,  are  the  Writings  of  Plato^  Plu- 
tarch ,  and  Lucian;  who  among  some  little  men  map  go  for 
Pedants,  but  among  the  wise  and  sensible  part  of  mankind 
will  pass  for  men  of  Wit') 

4)  To  over-rcUe  the  Price  of  Knowledge  is  another  sign 
of  Pedantry,*)  And  let  the  World  judge  between  the 
Examiner  and  Me,  whether  of  us  is  most  concerned  in  this 
Character  of  a  Pedant.  I  have  never  published  any  thing 
yet,  but  at  the  desire  of  others.  My  Sermons  in  Mr. 
Boyle's  Lecture  were  required  for  the  Press  by  the  Ho- 
nourable the  Trustees;  my  Epistle  about  Jo,  Antiochensta 
was  desired  by  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  JJichr 


1)  P.  94.       2)  [Ter.  Ad.  1 2, 18.}        3)  p.  99.       4)  p.  94, 
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field;^)  my  Notes  on  CaUimachtu  by  Mr.  OrcBvius,  and  my 
Dissertation  upon  Fhalaris  by  Mr.  Wottt^n.  The  only  Book 
that  I  have  writ  upon  my  own  account  is  this  present 
Answer  to  Mr.  ^'s  Objections:  and  I  assure  him,  I  set 
no  great  Price  upon*t;  the  Errors  that  it  refutes,  are  so 
many,  so  gross  and  palpable,  that  I  shall  never  be  very 
proud  of  the  Victory. 

But  then  a  man  that  over-ratea  the  Price  of  his  Per- 
formances, acts  the  very  reverse  of  this.  He  engages  in 
matters,  where  he  has  no  concern;  he  obtrudes  his  Notions  lxzxiz 
upon  the  World,  though  neither  his  Friends  desire  him, 
nor  the  Business  oblige  him  to  meddle.  And  is  not  this 
the  picture  of  the  Examiner?  He  has  writ  a  large  Book 
in  behalf  of  Phalaria's  Epistles,  which  has  hitherto  been 
the  public  Diversion,  and  will  be  so  too  hereafter,  but  in 
a  different  way;  and  yet  he  professes,  that  he  was  not 
IN  TBS  LEAST  concerned  to  vindicate  them.^ 

5)  But  an  assuming  and  positive  way  of  delivering 
one^s  self^  upon  Points  especially ,  that  are  not  capable  of 
being  perfectly  cleared,  is  Pedantry.^)  Now  to  take  no  no- 
tice of  tibe  rest  of  his  Book,  which  is  nothing  but  heaps 
of  Errors  delivered  in  the  most  arrogant  and  insulting 
Language,  Tm  content  to  be  try'd  by  this  very  Paragraph 
of  his,  which  of  us  two  seem  to  have  sat  for  this  picture. 
He  has  cited  here  xv  Passages  out  of  my  whole  Disser- 
tation, which  he  pretends  are  delivered  in  an  assuming  and 
positive  way,  and  yet,  he  says,  are  certainly  false.  Where 
as  every  one  of  them  are  true,  and  may  be  perfectly 
clear' dy  except  one  small  mistake  about  TtpodeScjxora^^) 
and  that  too  is  delivered  without  any  assuming  expression. 
But  let  us  see  Mr.  jB's  behaviour;  Where  the  contrary, 
says  he,^)  is  most  certainly  true-^  as  it  is,  and  shall  be  xo 
proved  to  be,  in  all  those  Instances  here  referred  to.    Now 

if  this  be  not  an  Assuming  and  Positive  way,  what  is?  And 
yet  in  xrr  of  his  xv  Instances,  he  is  miserably  mistaken. 

6)  To    depart  from   the  common    ways  of  writing  y  on 
purpose  to  shew  exactness,  is  a  piece  of  Affectation,  that  sa' 


1)  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  translated  to  Worcester  in  16d9.  — 
Ed.  1777.  2)  P.  202.  8)  p.  94.  4)  (Chapt.  XII.] 

»)P.  96. 
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vowra  of  PedantryA)  Upon  which  article  he  accuses  my 
spelling  Tauromifdum'^  for  he  says,  U^s  gensballt  wrU  Tau- 
rameniumy  both  by  Ancients  and  Modems,  Now  if  the  con- 
trary of  this  be  certainly  true,  who  will  then  be  the  Pedant? 
The  Learned  Cluverius,  who  made  it  his  business  to  search 
all  the  Books  and  MSS,  that  relate  to  Sicily;  says,  3)  li^s 
sometimes  spelt  Tauromeniumy  and  sometimes  Tauromenia,  but 
QSNEJRALLY  Taurominium.  And  Mr.  B,  must  write  at 
another  rate,  than  yet  he  has  done;  before  the  World 
will  prefer  his  Testimony  before  that  of  Cluverius, 

Mr.  B.  here^)  goes  a  little  out  of  his  way  to  do  right 
to^)  ,  .  .  against  Mr,  Wotton,  who  had  taken  notice  of  an 
absurd  usage  of  Delphos  for  Delphi.  And  because  it  lies 
a  little  in  my  way,  I  will  do  right  to  Mr.  Wotton :  for  indeed 
the  case  is  my  own;  because  I  too  have  call'd  it  Delphi, 
and  rejected  the  common  Error.  Mr.  B.  defends  his  Delphos 
xoi  npon  this  only  pretense ,  That  it  has  been  the  common 
custom  of  our  English  Writers,  five  of  whom  he  names 
there,  to  call  it  so.  An  admirable  reason,  and  worthy  to 
be  his  own!  As  if  the  most  palpable  Error,  that  shall 
happen  to  obtain  and  meet  with  reception,  must  therefore 
never  be  mended?  One  would  think  he  had  borrowed  it 
from  the  Popish  Priest,  who  for  xxx  years  together  had 
read  Mumpsimus  in  his  Breviary  instead  of  Sumpsimus;  and 
when  a  Learned  Man  told  him  of  his  blunder,  FU  not  change, 
says  he,  my  old  Mumpsimus  for  your  new  Sumpsimus. 
'Tis  a  known  Story,  but  111  give  it  him  in  the  words*) 
of  Sir  Richard  Pace^  who  was  a  man  of  Business  and  an 


1)  P.  95.  ^)  Cluver,  Sicil    p.  90.  Plerumque  Tauromi- 

nium. 8)  P.  96.  *)  Sir  William  Temple:     «And  he, 

of  all  men,  ought  not  to  have  arraigned  the  Modem  Ignorance 
in  Grammar,  who  puts  Delphos  for  Delphi  everv  where  in  his 
Essays  y  though  he  knows  that  proper  names  borrowed  from 
Latin  and  Greek  are  always  put  in  the  nominative  case  in  our 
language. :»  Wotton^ s  HeflecUons  upon  AncierU  and  Modem  Lear- 
ning, p.  59,  sec.  ed.  —  D. 

5)  Paceus:  Defruetu,  qui  ex  doctrina  percipitur.  Basil.  1517. 
p.  80,  Quidam  indoctus  Sacrijicus  Anglus  per  annos  triginta 
Mumpsimus  legere  solUus  est  loco  Sumpsimus;  <&  guum  monereiur 
h  doctOf  ut  errorem  emendaret,  respondit^  Se  nolle  mutare  ncuiB 
antiquum  Mumpsimus  ipsitu  novo  Sumpsimus. 
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Amba$8adow  tooy^)  and  upon  those  accounts  will  have  more 
Authority  with  the  Examiner.  If  Mr.  B.  then  will  not  change 
his  old  Delphos  for  our  new  Delphi;  he  shall  have  leave 
to  keep  his  Mumpsimus,  as  long  as  he  pleases.  But  when 
he  would  put  it  upon  us  for  good  English,  for  that  we 
must  beg  his  pardon.  The  word  is  not  yet  so  naturalized 
in  JSngland,  but  it  may  and  certainly  will  be  sent  back 
again  to  Barbary  its  native  Countrey.  We  have  instances  ^oii 
of  other  words,  that  had  both  longer  continuance  and  more 
general  reception,  than  he  can  plead  for  his  Ddphoa^  and 
yet  they  were  hiss'd  off  the  Stage  at  last.  In  the  old  Edi- 
tions of  the  English  Bibles  in  Henry  the  ri//s  time,  it  was 
printed*)  Asson  and  MiUton;  afterwards  under  Queen  Eli- 
Bobeth  it  was  changed  into  Asson  and  Miletum;  but  in  the 
last  review  under  King  James  the  First  it  was  rectify'd 
Jssos  and  Miletus.  Here's  a  case  that's  exactly  parallel 
with  this  of  our  Examiner;  Miletum  and  Asson  were  at 
first  supposed  to  be  Nominative  Cases;  just  as  Delphos 
was  mistaken  to  be  like  Argos,  Samos,  and  Delos,  But, 
we  see,  upon  better  information,  the  words  were  discarded. 
Neither  the  stamp  of  Boyal  Authority,  nor  the  universal 
use  in  every  Parish,  nay  almost  every  Family  of  England, 
for  two  or  three  Generations,  could  protect  them  from 
being  exploded.  A  most  certain  Argument  that  the  whole 
Kingdom  then  believ'd,  That  Analogy  and  Reason  ought 
to  have  a  greater  force,  than  Vulgar  Error,  though  estab- 
lished by  the  longest  and  commonest  custom.  In  the  old 
Translation  of  Virgil  set  out  by  Fhaer  and  Dr.  Twyne,^) 
they  are  caird  the  xii  Books  of  Virgiis  .^kieidos;  and  the 
Running  Title  of  every  Page  is  the  i»  or  ii,  or  ui  Book 
of  VirgjTs  jEneidos,  Without  question,  that  was  the  Lan-  xoiii 
guage  in  those  days  all  over  the  Nation.  So  that  if  the 
Examiner's  Mumpsimus  should  pass  for  an  Argument,  the 
.^neidos  should  be  the  current  Language  at  this  day;  and 
those  that  call  it  jEneis  must  be  run  down  for  Pedants. 
I  dare  venture  to  foretell  the  Examiner,  hat  his  Delphos 


1)  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  London,  under  Henry  YHL,  died 
about  1632.  ~  W.  »)  Act.  Apost  XX.  14,  16. 

<}  See  BttOam's  Literary  History  II.  p.  229. 310.  —  The  ori- 
ginal edition  has  Tl^ne.  —  W. 
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in  a  few  years  will  be  thought  as  barbarous  as  JSnados: 
and  if  his  Book  shall  happen  to  be  preserved  any  where,  as 
an  useful  Common  Place -Book  for  Ridicule,  Banter,  and 
all  the  Topics  of  Calumny;  this  very  Page  about  Ddphot 
may  perhaps,  before  he  grows  an  old  man,  be  made  an 
unwelcome  Evidence  against  Himself.  I  see  here,  that  the 
Excellent  Bishop  of  Lichfield  (who,  as  appears  by  his  most 
admirable  Dictionary  to  the  great  Bishop  WUkins's  Red 
Character,^)  has  the  largest  and  nicest  kaowledge  of  the 
English  Language,  of  any  man  living)  calls  it  Delphi  in  his 
Printed,  tho'  Unpublish'd,  Chronology,  which  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  see;  and  so  did  the  Learned  Gentleman  Mr.  Stanley 
long  ago  in  his  Lives  of  the  Fhiloeophers.^)  I  do  not  here 
disparage  those  excellent  Pens,  that  have  unawares  fallen 
into  the  common  Error;  but  to  defend  it  against  manifest 
Reason,  and  to  vilify  those  that  would  reform  it,  is  a 
plain  instance  of  a  Positive  and  Pedantic  Grenius. 
xoiv  I  must  take  hold  of  this  occasion  to  do  sjiother  piece 
of  Right  to  Mr.  Wotton.  For  the  Examiner  says,  It's  hop'd 
Mr.  W,  will  publicly  declare,  that  he  neither  assisted  nor 
approved  my  Dissertation.  But  I  my  self  can  save  him 
half  that  labour;  and  therefore  here  I  do  aver,  that  neither 
Mr.  Wotton  nor  any  one  else  assisted  me,  either  in  That 
work,  or  in  This:  so  that  I  alone  am  accountable  for  the 
Errors  in  them  both. 

Though  after  such  an  Instance  of  Mr.  -B's  Judgment 
in  Language  and  Style,  I  might  safely  despise  his  pert 
Censures  upon  Mine;  yet  I  will  crave  the  Reader's  patience, 
while  I  answer  those  Exceptions  of  his,  that  at  present  I 
can  remember.  In  two  or  three  places  of  his  Book  he 
would  ridicule  my  Expression,  first  Inventor,  as  if  it 
were  mere  Nonsense.  If  it  be  so,  it's  a  very  new  sort  of 
it,  and  perhaps  may  come  off  better  than  some  bodies 
Sense;  for  it  has  both  good  Reason  and  great  Authorities 
in  its  behalf.  The  word  first  there  is  no  idle  and  super- 
fluous Epithet,  nor  borders  upon  Tautology;  for  there  may 


1)  Dr.  John  Wilkins,  bishop  of  Chester,  1614  —  1672.  See 
Chambers,  1.  c,  I  p.  446  sq.  —  W. 

8)  Thomas  Stanley,  best  known  by  his  edition  of  Aeschylus, 
published  1663.    HaUam,  Lit.  Hist.  lY  p.  8  sq.  —  W. 
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truly  be  a  First  and  a  Second  and  more  Inventors  of  the 
very  same  thing.  The  Chinese  invented  the  use  of  Guns 
Jind  Printing;  and  so  did  the  Europeans^  without  knowing 
at. that  time,  that  they  were  us'd  in  the  East:  and  may 
we  not  ask  the.  Question,  WheHker  Invjbntsd  them  First,  cxv 
without  danger  of  nonsense?  Terence  therefore  is  not  only 
in  danger,  but  manifestly  caught  in't,  when  he  says,^)* 
Eoc  novum  est  aucupium:  ego  adeo  hanc  PRiMUa  Inybni  Ftam. 
4Uid  so  is  Lucretius^  when  he  speaks  of  his  master,  3) 

Qtit  Princsps  vitoi  rationem  Invenit  eam^  qua 

Nunc  appdlatur  Sapientia 

After  these  two  we  have  no  need  to  name  more  of  the 
Latins:  let  us  see,  if  some  of  the  best  Wits  of  Greece  are 
iH)t  guilty  of  the  same  Nonsense.  And  among  these  I  find 
iWor,  as  deep  in*t  as  any  body;*)  T6v  ha  Tipnavdpdg 
iw*'  b  Aio^ioQ  ETPE  UPQT02  iv  SseTrvoTm  J68eov  ipaXjidv ; 
and  Herodotus  and  Plato  in  the  very  same  condition;  where 
the  former  says*)  IIPQTOTS  AhpynriooQ  (bravrcwv  dsi^hpdmmv 
ESETPEEIN  Tov  iveaurov,  and  the  latter,*)  Tourov  8k  rbv 
BeU  nPQTON  d^Sjuuv  ts  xai  Xoyiajjhv  ETPEIN.  Or  if 
Printed  Books  will  not  satisfy  the  Examiner,  I  will  give 
him  it  in  an  Inscription,  «)Ta;T;^c  b  0pi>$  ooXouq  nPQTOS 
HTPEN,  And  is  not  Mr.  B.  now  a  judicious  Censurer, 
to  come  with  his  little  Cavils  against  an  Expression,  which 
the  best  writers  in  the  world  have  so  frequently  us*d?  For 
besides  the  passages  here  produced,  I  dare  undertake  to 
bring  Fifty  more:  and  among  the  Best  of  our  own  Nation,  xovi 
it's  one  of  the  conunonest  Phrases;  particularly  it*s  adopted 
by  our  English  Cicero^  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester^'')  in  his  History  of  the  Royal  Society;  where 
Philosophy  and  Eloquence  have  renewed  as  strict  an  Ac- 
quaintance, as  they  had  in  Cicero's  Philosophica  Seventeen 
Hundred  Years  ago. 

Another  happy  phrase,  which,  he  says,  /  have  newly 

1)  Ter.  Eun.  ii.  2  [16].  2)  Lucret.  V,  9, 

3)  Athen.  636  [D.  fr.  102  Bergk.1  *)  Herod.  H.  p.  91. 
Ic  4J       5)  Plato  m  Phadro  [274  c]        «)  Mann.  Anmd.  1. 19. 

^  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,  16d6--1713.  See  Johnson's  favourable 
^pudon  of  his  style,  given  by  Chambers  I  p.  448.  —  W. 

8)  P.  73. 
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minted,  is  The  Mesn  of  a  Face;  which  as  he  takes  it,  is 
much  the  same  thing  with  the  Behaviour  of  a  Look,  or  ihe 
Carriage  of  a  Smile,  His  expression  indeed  is  a  little 
obscure,  and  his  Readers,  I  &id,  are  not  agreed  about  his 
Meaning.  But  the  thing  he  aims  at  seems  to  be  this, 
That  Meen  signifies  the  Behaviour  and  the  Carriage  of  the 
whole  Person,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  a  single  part,  the 
Face.  An  observation  that  shews  him  to  be  as  great  a 
Critic  in  the  Modem  Languages,  as  he  is  in  the  ijicient 
For  Mem  does  not  signifie  Behaviour,  even  when  it*s  spoken 
of  the  whole  Person,  but  the  Air  and  Look  that  results 
from  it  The  word  Meen  is  of  French  Original,  and  both 
the  English  and  the  Italians  borrowed  it  of  that  Nation: 
So  that  the  Sense  of  it  must  be  determined  from  the  usage 
of  the  French,  And  if  those  be  consulted,  they  will  tell 
us,  that  though  Mine  be  often  extended  to  denote  the  Air 
xcvii  of  the  whole  Man,  yet  it  chiefly  and  originally  means  the 
Air  of  the  Face.  So  Monsieur  Pomey  in  his  Dictionary; 
MINE  DU  VISAGE,  (which  is  oxactly,  Meen  of  the  Face)  oris 
species y  oris  habitus,  nativa  vuUus  compositio.  And  so  the 
late  Dictionary  by  the  Academy;  mine,  Voir,  qui  resuUe 
de  la  conformation  exterieure  de  la  personne,  d  principalment 
du  visage.  One  would  have  guess'd  by  the  Examinees 
talking  out  of  Balzac  and  Bruyere,  ^)  that  he  had  been  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  French;  and  yet 
we  see  by  this  instance,  he  was  as  raw  in  that  Language 
as  he  is  in  the  Greek,  But  perhaps  since  his  late  Journey 
to  Paris  he  may  have  brought  back  with  him  une  mine  du 
Visage^  though  he  did  not  carry  over  with  him  a  meen  of 
a  Face. 

7)  Another  mark,  he  says,  of  a  Pedant^  is  an  Itch 
of  contradicting  Cheat  Men  upon  very  slight  grounds,^)  I 
must  own,  that  I  am  sometimes  forc'd  in  my  writings  to  can- 
tradict  Great  Men^  by  correcting  such  oversights,  as  they 
made  through  inadvertency  or  want  of  information.  But 
then  I  do  it  without  any  diminution  to  their  Character; 
and  if  that  modesty  be  observ'd,  the  contradicting  them 
in  this  way  deserves  the  highest  commendation,  and  is 
such  a  sort  of  Pedantry,  as  the  Examiner  and  his  Director 

1)  P.  98,  99.  3)  p.  97. 
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ivill  never  be  accus'd  of.  But  the  Instance  he  charges  me  xovni 
Ifith,  ^)  is  my  brisk  Censure  of  Grotius  cmd  Scaliger,  f&r  not 
inaumg  the  mectsuare  of  an  Anapcestic  Verse:  and  whether  I 
did  that  upon  very  slight  grounds^  this  yery^  Answer  will 
shew.  But  let  us  see  the  Examiner's  words  here,  if  per- 
haps this  last  character  of  a  Pedant  may  not  prove  to  be 
bis  own  Picture.  When  *tis  Plain ^  says  he,')  as  I  shall 
SHEW  BEFORE  I  LAY  DOWN  MT  PEN,  that  the  Dr.  wotdd  never 
have  consur'd  'em,  if  he  had  known  it  himself.  What  a  for- 
midable threat,  and  what  a  miserable  Peiformance!  The 
staff  that  he  has  brought  there,  is  so  shamefull  and  scan- 
dalous, so  inexcusable  in  a  very  School-boy,  betrays  such 
iporance  of  the  commonest  rules  oiPtosodia  sxid  Syntax; 
^t  if  he  has  but  Learning  enough  to  know  when  he's 
eoitfuted  (which  is  not  every  body's  case)  he  may  have 
ttie  wisdom  to  take  his  leave  of  the  Press,  as  long  as  he 
lives  for  that  part  of  Learning. 

But  iftan  Itch  of  contradicting  Great  men  upon  very 
sUght  grounds  has  a  relish  of  Pedantry;  to  abuse  and  re- 
vUe  Great  men,  and  that  without  any  ground  at  all,  must 
be  the  very  Spirit  and  Quintessence  of  it.  And  we  know 
a  late  Writer,  that  in  the  very  entrance  of  his  Work  calls 
Dion  Chrysostom,  as  errant  a  Sophist  and  Deckdmer  as  ever  zcix 
was,  and  his  Discourse  tedious  and  insipid^);  that  says, 
ManiUus  has  no  wit  in  him,  and  is  as  unlike  to  Ovid,  as 
Thersites  was  to  Nireus;^)  that  says,  Laertius  is  a  writer 
of  Dr.  B'*.  own  Form,^  which,  as  He  has  been  pleas'd 
to  use  me,  is  the  vilest  of  Characters ;  that  calls  Athenaus 
rude  and  insolent,  and  a  confident  Cloum,y  when  the  sole 
occasion  of  it  is  his  own  Ignorance.  I  shall  give  here  a 
short  account  of  his  affiront  upon  Athenaus,  to  shew  what 
a  strange  compound  must  go  to  the  making  up  a  Defender 
of  Phalaris. 

The  Examiner  accuses  Athenams^)  for  calling  Plato, 
Dog  and  Lyar.  Now  the  words  of  Athenceus  are,  that  An- 
tisthenes  says  the  seme  thing  of  Socrates,  ITiat  Plato  says: 
ha  yet  the  matter  is  not  true.    j^apl^Bxm  yip .  xal  6  xumv 


1)  P.  98.  8)  See  here  p.  132.  &c.  S)  p.  93. 

4)  P.  26.  »)  P.  28.  «)  P.  238.  t)  P.  238, 

s)  Athen.  p.  216  [B]. 
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cilnog  TToXXdi  tw  Swxpdrtt^  for  tMs  C3nuc  too  complemmU 
Socrates  in  many  particulars.  Antiathenea  was  Diogenes*^ 
Master,  and  the  founder  of  the  Sect  of  the  Cynica:  so  that 
xuotv  here  means  a  Cynic  and  not  a  Dog\  and  is  so  far 
from  being  a  reprochful  Word,  that  it  was  adopted  by 
the  whole  Sect  as  a  name  of  Honour.  But  the  learned 
and  sagacious  Mr.  B.  takes  xuwv  for  a  very  Bog^  and 
draws  in  Plato  to  have  a  share  in  the  name,  as  well  as 

c  AnUathmes'^  which  Athenaeua  never  dreamt  of.  And  is  not 
this  now  a  just  occasion  of  calling  so  excellent  a  writer 
an  insolent  and  confident  Clown?  But  we  have  instances 
of  late,  that  such  Qualifications  as  those  are  not  the  pro- 
perties of  Clowna  alone. 

But  Mr.  B»  is  not  contented  with  abusing  the  Ancients; 
unless  he  bestow  his  Civilities  upon  some  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Modems.  Salmasius,  he  says,  cmd  Scaliger  toere 
all  GALL  and  pride  and  pedantbt;  whidi  made  the  vast  Lear- 
ning they  were  masters  of  sit  so  ill  upon  them,  that  the 
World  hated  and  despised  them,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
profiting  by  themA)  K  he  pleases,  he  may  add,  That  they 
are  hated  and  despised  by  some  who  will  never  be  able  to 
profit  by  them.  But  are  these  the  EoBpressiona  thai  become 
a  Young  writer  f^J  though  in  truth  they  could  come  from 
no  body  but  a  Young  and  unfledg'd  Writer;  that  neither 
knows  the  Works  of  tiiose  Great  Men,  nor  the  History 
of  that  Age.  Did  the  World  hate  and  despise  Them,  who 
were  admfr*d  and  courted  by  the  greatest  Princes?  who 
were  invited  out  of  their  own  Country  with  the  solemnity 
almost  of  an  Embassy,  that  they  would  honour  a  Potent 
Eepublic  with  their  Presence,  and  accept  of  a  noble  Pension 
without  any  incumbrance  of  an  Ofi&cef  who,  as  appears  by 

01  the  Letters  written  to  them  from  the  best  Wits  of  all  the 
Nations  of  Europe,  were  universally  esteem'd  as  the  Glory 
of  their  Age?  *Tis  true,  they  met  with  some  very  unworthy 
usage,  which  proceeded  not  from  contempt,  but  a  quite 
contrary  Passion.  He  must  be  a  young  Writer,  and  a  young 
Reader  too;  tJiat  believes  Milton  and  Fetavius  had  them- 
selves as  mean  thoughts  of  Salmasius,  as  they  endeavour 
to  make  others  have.    He  that  studies  to  represent  one 

1)  P.  225.  »)  Pref.  p.  23. 
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of  known  and  eminent  Merit  to  be  a  meer  Fool  and  an 
Idiot,  he  gives  himself  the  Lye;  and  betrays,  he's  either 
acted  with  Envy  or  corrupted  by  a  Faction.  But  the 
greatest  Persecution  these  Great  Men  lay  under  was  upon 
9ie  account  of  Religion.  They  were  the  ornament  of  the 
Reformation,  and  by  their  Influence  and  Example  gave 
such  a  Spirit  of  Learning  to  it,  as  made  it  triumph  over 
its  Enemies,  who  would  then  have  ingross'd  the  reputation 
of  Letters,  and  confin'd  it  to  their  own  Party.  They  were 
vilify'd  therefore  and  traduced  by  those,  who,  if  they  had 
been  of  their  own  Communion,  would  have  almost  ador'd 
them.  So  that  Protestants  should  be  tender  and  cautious 
from  what  hands  they  receive  the  Characters  of  those  Great 
Men.  And  if  a  Magisterial  Air  and  too  much  Heat  and 
Passion  appear  in  their  Writings;  a  candid  Reader  will 
forgive  it,  and  say,  Sume  mperbiam  Qucesitam  meritis;^)  he'll  OH 
impute  Some  of  it  to  their  Temper,  but  the  Most  to  the 
ill  usage  they  met  with  from  Envy  and  Detraction.  To 
hcUe  and  despise  a  man,  cU  the  same  time  they  are  profiting 
by  him,  is  an  ill  mixture  of  the  worst  of  Human  Passions. 
A  little  Haughtiness  and  Warmth,  when  accompany*d  with 
Merit,  will  be  forgiven  by  Some,  but  such  black  Ingrait- 
tude  will  be  haied  and  despised  by  All. 

Mr.  B.  is  pleas'd  to  bestow  his  next  favour  upon  Lo- 
dovico  dastelvetro;  whom  he  calls  an  Italian  Pedant^  famous 
for  his  snarling  faculty,  and  contradicting  Great  Men  upon 
very  slight  grounds;  and  he  thinks  Balzac  says  very  well  of 
htm^  That  he  teas  a  public  Enemy »^)  But  whether  some 
body  else  will  not  be  infamous  for  His  snarling  faculty^  we 
may  predict  from  this  very  instance.  This  Pedant,  as 
our  modest  Author  calls  him,  was  one  of  the  most  inge- 
nious and,  judicious  and  learned  Writers  of  his  Age; 3)  and 
his  Books  have  at  this  present  such  a  mighty  Reputation, 
that  they  are  sold  for  their  weight  in  Silver  in  most  Coun- 
tries of  Europe,  I  will  mention  but  Three  Testimonies  of 
him;  the  famous  LiUus  Giraldus^)  says.  He  had  seen  some 
of  his  pieces,  which  fully  satisfied  him,  that  he  was  Ju- 

1)  Herat.  Od.,  iii  30,  14.  2)  p.  98.  8)  For  Lu- 

domco  Casteheiro  and  ms  controversy  with  Annibal  Caro  see 
HaUam,  Lit.  Hist.  H  p.  303  sqq.  —  W.  *)  Gyrald.  ii.  Dia- 

log, p.  421.  g 
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dicio  sane  quam  acerrimo,  db  erudiiione  non  vulgari,  Henricus 
omStephanus  dedicated^)  a  Book  to  him,  and,  says  he,  I  re- 
fer the  Censure  of  a  piece  of  Poetry,  tSagacias  &  emuncUe 
tuoB  nariy  Ludovice  xpirtxtoTaze  &  noajTexanare,  And  he  has 
this  character  given  him  by  Menagiua;^  Ludovicus  Castel- 
vetrvue  in  ComTnentariis  ilUa  suis  eruditiasimia  &  actUiaaimis ; 
and  again.  Omnium  optime  actdissimtia  Caatelvetritta,  I  am 
persuaded  our  Examiner  has  never  read  one  line  of  this 
Author,  whom  he  abuses  thus  out  of  Balzac,  a  Writer, 
without  undervaluing  him,  many  degrees  inferiour  to  Cos- 
telvetro.  I  had  the  fortune  some  years  ago  to  meet  with 
most  of  the  Pieces  of  Caatelvetro  and  his  Antagonists;  and 
I  find  that  the  sole  occasion  of  all  his  Troubles  in  Itali/ 
was  a  Copy  of  Verses  made  by  Anhibal  Caro  in  praise  of 
the  Hoiiae  of  France:  so  that  the  very  subject  of  it  was 
enough  to  byass  the  Judgments  of  Balzac  and  some  others 
of  that  Nation.  These  Verses  were  dispers'd  over  Italy 
and  France,  and  receiVd  with  mighty  applause;  and  being 
sent  to  Caatelvetro  by  a  private  Friend  at  Rome,  who  desir'd 
his  Judgment  of  them,  he  returned  him  some  short  Censures, 
desiring  they  should  neither  be  publish'd,  nor  shown  to 
any  one  as  His.  But  by  chance  they  got  abroad  and  were 
printed,  and  brought  such  a  violent  Faction  against  him, 
as  made  the  poor  man  weary  of  Italy,  The  very  first 
Lines  of  Caaro'^  Verses  are  ' 

CIV  Vemte  k  Vombra  d^  gran  Gigli  d'oro. 

Care  Mttae,  devote  a*  mid  Giadnti: 
Where  the  Muses  are  invited  to  come  under  the  shadow 
of  Flower-de-luces.  Upon  which  Caatelvetro  remark'd;  That 
the  Muses  must  be  less  than  Pygmies,  if  they  could  be 
shadowed  by  Flower-de-luces  which  were  scarce  shelter 
enough  for  little  Insects.  Who  can  have  the  folly  to  deny, 
that  this  Censure  was  just?  Quia  tam  LucUi  fautor  ineptua 
Ut  neget  hoct^)  And  yet  this  fault,  and  others  as  plain 
as  this,  were  stoutly  maintained  by  Caro  and  his  Party. 
For  the  advantage  of  Caro  was.  That  he  was  Member  of 
an  Academy,  and  a  whole  College  was  engag'd  for  him; 


1)  Parrhaaii  Epist,  3)  Menag,  ad  Laert,  3)  [Her. 

Serm.  I.  10,  2:  quis  tam  Lucili  fautor  inepte  est,  Vt  non  hoc 
J'ateaiurf] 
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and  when  neither  Eeason  nor  Truth  was  of  their  side,  they 
confided  in  their  Numbers, 

Defendit  numerusj  juncto&que  umbone  phdkmges.^) 
Their  way  of  refating  Castelvetro^  was  by  2)  Pasquils,  Lam- 
poonsj  Burlesque  Dialogues,  Public  Speeches  in  the  Academy, 
Declamations  of  School -boys,  and  in  the  close  of  all, 3)  A 
short  Account  of  Messer  Lodomco  Castelvetro  by  way  of  Index, 
full  of  the  most  virulent  Abuses.  These  were  the  fair  and 
honourable  methods  of  managing  their  Controversie :  and 
though  their  Adversary,  while  he  liv*d,  suffer'd  much  from 
their  malice;  yet  Posterity  has  been  just  to  him,  and  has  ov 
set  an  extraordinary  value  upon  all  his  Performances;  while 
Theirs  upon  this  Argument  (for  in  other  things  they  were 
men  of  some  worth)  have  nothing  that  now  makes  them 
enquired  after,  but  the  great  Keputation  of  the  man  Ihey 
ahuse.  And  such  a  man  will  never  be  call'd  an  Italian 
Pedant,  but  by  those  that  copy  after  his  Adversaries  in 
their  infamous  way  of  writing. 

It's  now  time  to  draw  towards  a  Conclusion  of  this  Pre- 
face, which  I  shall  do  by  informing  the  Reader,  That  when 
these  Papers  were  put  to  the  Press,  I  design'd  to  have 
brought  into  this  Volume,  The  Dissertations  about  ^sop 
and  the  rest;  but  this  of  Phalaris  alone  taking  up  more 
Paper  than  I  expected,  I  am  oblig'd  to  put  off  the  Others 
to  another  opportunity.  There  are  a  few  things  therefore 
refer'd  to  in  This  part,  which  do  not  appear  here;  but 
they  shall  be  all  made  out  in  the  Next.  I  have  it  already 
by  me,  and  when  I  can  have  leisure  to  transcribe  it  for 
the  Press,  the  Examiner  shall  have  it. 

He  has  been  pleas'd  to  say  more  than  once,*)  That 
I  spent  two  or  three  years  of  my  Life  in  writing  my  First 
Dissertation;  and  yet  he  owns  he  never  once  saw  my 
Face^):  much  less  can  he  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
Course  of  my  Studies.  But  he  has  a  singular  way  of  talking, 
as  he  says,  ai  a  venture,  I  drew  up  that  Dissertation  in 
the  spare  hours  of  a  Few  weeks ,  and  while  the  Printer  cvi 
was  employ'd  about  one  Leaf,  the  other  was  a  -  making. 


^)  [Juven.  II  46.]  •  ^)   Apologia  degli  Acttdemid  di 

Banehi  di  Homa.  ^)  Tavola  de  la  conienenza.    Ibid. 

4)  Pref,  p,  J.  5)  p.  24. 
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'Tis  now  I  think  about  xl  weeks,  since  his  Examination 
came  abroad;  riii  of  which  I  spent  in  the  Country,  where 
L  had  no  thoughts  of  Him  and  his  Controversie.  And  if 
in  the  rest  of  that  time  I  have  published  This  Book,  and 
have  the  Second  ready  for  publication;  I  conceive  Jhe 
World  will  be  satisfy'd,  that  I  could  not  spend  three  years 
in  the  other  Book  of  Nine  sheets  only.  And  yet  I'll  assure 
him,  but  for  the  delays  of  the  Press  which  I  could  not 
remedy,  he  had  had  this  Answer  some  months  ago.  In  a 
small  part  of  the  last  of  those  Three  years,  which  he  says 
were  all  laid  out  upon  Phalaris^  I  wrote  my  Notes  on 
Callimacku8\  and  Mr.  Grcsmits  perhaps  will  thank  Mr.  B, 
if  in  Six  years  time  he  will  send  him  the  like  upon  any 
other  Autiior.  But  suppose  his  Accusation  true;  I  had 
rather  have  spent  all  that  time  in  discovering  Truth,  than 
have  spent  three  days  in  maintaining  an  Error. 

But  he  says,^)  The  whole  thing  is  a  very  inconsiderable 
pointy  which  a  tcise  man  would  grudge  the  throm/ng  away  a 
week's  thought  upon.  And  I  doubt  not,  but  many  others, 
whose  Designs  and  Studies  are  remote  from  this  kind  of 
Learning,  will  follow  this  Censure.  To  such  men  as  these 
I  must  answer.  That  if  the  Dispute  be  quite  out  of  their 
ovn  way,  they  have  liberty  to  let  it  alone;  it  was  not  designed 
for  Them,  but  for  others,  that  know  how  to  value  it;  who 
if  the  Principal  Point  about  Phalaris  were  quite  dropt, 
will  think  the  other  Heads,  that  are  here  occasionally 
handled,  not  unworthy  of  a  Scholar.  But  that  the  single 
Point,  whether  Fhaiaris  be  genuine  or  no,  is  of  no  small 
importance  to  Learning,  the  very  Learned  Mr.  Dodwell  is 
a  sufficient  Evidence;  who  espousing  Phalaris  for  a  true 
Author,  has  endeavoured  by  that  means  to  make  a  great 
Innovation  in  the  ancient  Chronology.  To  undervalue  this 
Dispute  about  Phalaris^  because  it  does  not  suit  to  one's 
own  Studies,  is  to  quarrel  with  a  Circle,  because  it  is  not 
a  Square.  If  the  Question  be  not  of  Vulgar  use,  it  was 
writ  therefore  for  a  Few:  for  even  the  greatest  Perfor- 
mances upon  the  most  important  Subjects  are  no  enter- 
tainment at  aU  to  the  Many  of  the  world. 

I  will  venture  here  beforehand,  and  to  give  this  cha- 

1)  P.  24. 
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racter  of  Mr.  B's  performance  upon  JEsop^  that  though 
it  is  not  wholly  unworthy  of  its  Author,  yet  it  seems  a 
little  below  him.^)  The  Style  of  it  is  something  worse, 
than  that  of  the  Defense  of  Phalafns\  and  the  Learning 
of  it,  which  he  ought  to  take  for  a  Complement,  a  great 
deal  worse.  If  there  be  One  thing  which  he's  said  right 
in  his  PhdLasris^  about  npodtdwfu  and  dmxw\^)  Til  pass  OYin 
my  word,  there  will  not  be  One  good  thing  in  his  ^aop^ 
when  I  call  it  to  account.  His  observations  there  about 
Babriua's  Verses  will  be  found  worse  than  those  here  about 
the  AnapcBsts  of  uEschylua  and  Seneca;  his  accusing  me 
there  as  a  Plagiary  from  Nevelettua  and  Camerarius  will 
appear  much  more  unjust,  than  what  he  says  here  about 
my  pillaging  Vizzanius  and  his  own  poor  Notes  \  his  Gri- 
mace there  about  Socrates  will  be  shewn  more  impertinent, 
if  possible,  than  his  long  Banter  here,  ThcUi  Dr.  B.  cannot 
he  the  Atdhor  of  the  Dissertation.^)  Which  insipid  Banter 
seems  rather  to  have  been  writ  in  a  Tavern  than  in  a 
Study;  and  is  not  fit  to  be  answer'd  by  Me.  But  if  an- 
other should  answer  him  in  his  own  way,  and  pretend  to 
prove,  t?utt  Mr,  B.  is  not  the  Author  of  the  Examination, 
from  the  variety  of  Styles  in't,  from  it's  contradictions  to 
his  Edition  of  Phalaris^  from  it's  contradictions  to  it  self, 
from  it's  contradictions  to  Mr.  jB's  character  and  to  his 
Title  of  Honourable,  and  from  several  other  Topics;  it 
would  be  taken  perhaps  for  no  Railery,  but  too  serious  a 
Repartee;  or  at  least  might  pass  for  a  True  Jest,  though 
intended  only  for  a  Merry  one. 

Mr.  B.  has  been  pleas'd  to  threaten  me  with  the  re- 
sentments of  a  whole  Society y  *)  and  a  great  Body  of  Learned 
Men.^)  I  must  own,  I  do  not  well  know  what  apprehen-  cix 
sions  to  have  of  this  Threat.  For  as  I  have  done  no  Injury 
to  any  Society;  so  I  think  I  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  their  Resentments.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  Mr. 
B,  has  any  Commission  to  threaten  thus  in  their  Name: 
and  if  he  has  not,  his  making  use  of  their  Authority  is  a 
sort  of  Libel  upon  them,  which  would  represent  a  Great 


1)  John  Freind  wrote  the  part  on  Aesop;  Smallridge  the 
banter  here  spoken  of.  —  Ed.  1777.  2)  Comp.  chapt.  XIH. 
—  W.  3)  P.  184,  dc.  4)  Pref.  p.  6.         5)  P.  289. 
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Body  of  Learned  Men  as  the  Partakers  and  Patrons  of  the 
Faults  of  his  Book.  I  have  a  true  Honour  and  great 
Esteem  for  that  noble  and  flourishing  Society,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  meant  here;  and  I  should  think  I  did  them 
a  great  Injury,  to  suspect  they  will  interpose  in  Fhalaris's 
behalf.  For  when  a  Cause  cannot  be  defended,  the  Numbers 
of  those  that  ingage  in't  make  it  only  the  more  scandalous. 

But  since  Mr.  B.  has  been  so  free  as  to  threaten  a 
Reply,  even  before  he  sees  what  I  say  in  my  Defence; 
though  I  will  not  prescribe  to  so  great  a  Genius  any  method 
of  his  Answer,  yet  I  think  I  may  make  bold  to  tell  him, 
what  I  shall  look  upon  to  be  No  Answer. 

1)  If  he  pretends,  that  he  did  not  maintain,  that  his 
Phalaris  is  genuine;  but  only  that  my  Arguments  do  not 
prove  him  to  be  otherwise,  I  shall  look  upon  this  as  a 
Shuffle,  and  no  Answer  at  all.  For  if  he  suspects  whether 
he's  genuine,  and  yet  allows  none  of  my  Arguments;  the 
World  desires  to  have  his  Reasons,  why  he  has  that  su- 
spicion of  him.  I  observe  indeed,  that  there's  one  Argument 
against  him,  propos'd  by  Mr.  B,  which  I  had  not  taken 
notice  of;  That  the  Names  of  those  y  whom  the  Epistles  are 
directed  tOy  seem  sometimes  to  be  feigned  on  purpose  etccording 
to  the  subject  of  those  Epistles.^)  Till  Mr.  B.  shall  think 
fit  to  give  us  other  grounds  of  Ms  Suspicion,  the  World 
ox  will  teke  the  liberty  to  think,  that  this  is  all  he  has.  So 
that  we  are  to  take  the  measure  of  his  great  Judgment 
by  this  Scale,  That  all  my  Reasons  go  for  Nothing  with 
him,  and  his  own  single  and  substantial  one  goes  for  All. 

But  perhaps  he  will  now  be  more  loyal  than  ever  to 
his  Sicilian  Prince^  and  have  no  scruples  at  all  about  his 
True  Title  to  the  Letters.  For  he  assures  the  Beader,  that 
his  doubts  about  the  Authority  of  the  Epistles^  since  he  read 
my  Dissertation,  are  mvKih  lessened,  and  if  I  vjrite  once  more 
upon  that  subject,  perhaps  the  point  will  be  clear  to  him,^) 
Agreed  and  contented  on  both  sides!  I  have  writ  once 
more  against  them,  and  Mr.  B,  for  that  reason  will  more 
firmly  believe  them.  I  desire  no  greater  punishment  to 
him  for  all  his  ill  usage  of  me,  Uian  that  he  would  main- 
tain them  to  be  genuine  as  long  as  he  lives. 


1)  Prof,  ad  PhaL  3)  P.  33. 
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2)  Or  if  he  comes  with  more  Testimonies  of  his  Book- 
seller or  his  Humty  Dumiy  Acquaintance ;  I  shall  take  those 
for  no  Answer.  For  a  man  that  is  once  convicted  of  an 
intended  Perjury  is  no  longer  a  lawfull  Witness:  and  a 
man  that  has  declared  publicly,  that  his  Memory  could  but 
serve  him  for  One  Particular^  can  have  no  benefit  in  Law 
allow'd  him  of  strengthening  it  afterwards  either  with  Three- 
threads  or  Four-ihreada,'^) 

3)  Or  if  he  brings  any  new  Stories  and  Hearsays 
about  Me,  that  are  foreign  to  the  Business,  I  shall  look 
npon  those  as  no  part  of  an  Answer.  For  after  I  have 
so  fully  disprov'd  his  capital  Accusations  about  the  King's 
MS  and  that  of  Sir  Eduxird  Sherbum,  I  shall  not  think 
my  self  concerned  at  any  Calumnies,  that  he  shall  start 
here  after. 

4)  Or  if  he  thinks  fit,  or  any  Friend  for  him,  to 
reply  to  me  in  Latin  (for  he  threatens  me  with  a  Latin 
Book,  in  the  imperious  Style  of  Featus;  Hast  thou  appeoTd  ozi 
to  Foreign  Universities  f  to  Foreign  Universities  thou  shalt 
go.^)  I  may  look  perhaps  upon  that  as  an  Answer,  but 
such  a  one  as  will  need  no  Answer  from  Me.  For  if  I 
may  guess  at  whaf  s  to  come,  by  the  present  Performance; 

a  Latin  Book  from  any  Hand,  that  has  been  yet  concerned 
in  the  Defense  of  Phalaris,  will  carry  it*s  own  Answer  in 
it  self. 

5)  But  if  he  chuses  to  reply  in  English,  and  meddle 
once  more  with  the  matter  of  Learning ;  if  he  do  not  mend 
his  hand  a  little,  and  bring  a  Piece  with  fewer  Faults  in't 
than  the  Last,  I.  shall  not  take  that  for  an  Answer.  For 
my  whole  Life  might  be  spent  at  that  rate  in  refuting  the 
merest  Trash.  And  he  has  clearly  the  advantage  of  me 
in  this  point;  for  he  may  conmiit  more  mistakes  in  Five 
Weeks  time,  and  in  Five  Sheets  of  Paper;  than  can  be 
throughly*)  confuted  in  Fifty  Sheets,  and  in  a  whole  Year. 

•  Besides  this,  I  may  justly  expect,  that  if  he  proceeds 
farther  upon  the  Subject  of  Phalaris,  he  should  freely 


1)  See  above  p.  XXXIV.  —  W.  2)  p.  230.  3j  Bentley 
writes  throughly,  which  is  also  Elizabethan  English;  but  Dyce 
nuiUy  substitutes  thoroughly,  the  modem  form  of  the  adverb. 
See  below  p.  412.  —  W, 
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acknowledge  those  Faults,  that  I  have  refdted  in  his  last 
Work.  I  have  done  the  like  my  self;  and  I  here  sincerely 
declare,  that  I  am  not  conscious  of  one  Error,  that  he 
observed  in  my  Dissertation^  which  I  do  not  own  in  my 
Answer.  I  design  nothing  but  a  search  after  Truth,  and 
will  never  be  guilty  of  that  mean  disingenuity,  to  maintain 
a  Fault  that  I  am  convinc'd  of.  I  require  therefore  the 
same  Candour  from  him;  and  if  he  does  not  perform  it» 
I  shall  not  reckon  it  as  an  Answer.  For  if  he  has  not 
either  Judgment  enough  to  know  when  he's  confuted,  or 
Sincerity  enough  to  confess  it,  *tis  to  no  purpose  at  all 
to  continue  the  Controversie. 
cxii  6)  But  if  he  thinks  to  drop  the  main  Subject  or  but 
slightly  to  touch  upon't;  and  to  give  as  he  says,i)  a  viem 
of  the  Drs.  Picture  in  Miniature^  by  way  of  Burlesque  and 
Ridicule  and  Banter,  which  his  Genius  is  so  strongly  bent 
too;  I  shall  look  upon  that  to  be  least  of  all  an  Answer; 
because  it's  no  part  of  the  Dispute.  For  111  never  contest 
that  point  with  him,  but  allow  that  he  has  no  ill  Talent 
at  Farce  and  Grimace.  And  if  there  be  neither  Truth 
nor  Learning  nor  Judgment  in  his  Book,  it  shall  be  cried 
up  for  those  other  Accomplishments,  as  much  as  he  pleases. 
Mr.  B,  thought  fit  in  his  Second  Edition  to  rake  up 
all  his  Affronts  upon  me  together,  under  the  Title  of  A 
short  account  of  Dr.  B.  by  way  of  Index,  And  in  an  im- 
perfect imitation  of  so  great  an  Example  I  had  drawn  up 
an  Account^  not  of  Mr.  J5,  but  of  his  Performance,  by  way 
of  Synopsis.  But  when  I  saw  such  a  multitude  of  Errors 
concenter'd  together,  the  sight  was  so  deform'd  and  disa- 
greeable, Miseranda  vel  hosti^  that  no  Resentment  could 
prevail  with  me  to  return  him  his  own  Complement. 


1)  P.  ult.  3d,  Edition. 
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DISSEIIT^TION 

UPON 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  PHALARIS. 

Apter  the  Honourable  Mr.  B,  has  dispatched  his  ac- 
count of  the  Matters  of  Fact  relating  to  Himself  and  his 
Bookseller,  where,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  him  say,  His  Ho- 
nesty was  concern' d;^)  he  proceeds  to  the  main  part  of  the 
Dispute,  which  only  touches  his  Learning,  This,  he  says, 
will  give  him  no  Concern  y  though  it  may  put  him  to  some 
Tnnile.  For  he  shall  enter  upont  with  the  Indifference  of  a 
Gamester^  who  plays  but  for  a  Trifle^  which  Uis  much  the 2 
9ome  to  hira^  whether  he  wins  or  loses,^) 

Mr.  B,  here  seems  to  enter  upon  his  work  a  little 
untowardly  and  ominously:  for  a  Gamester,  they  say,  who 
plays  with  Indifference  and  without  any  Concern,  never  plays 
his  Game  well.  Besides,  that  by  this  odd  comparison  of 
himself  to  a  Gamester  he  seems  to  give  warning,  and  he's 
as  good  as  his  word,  that  he  will  put  the  Dice  upon  his 
Headers,  as  often  as  he  can.  But  what  is  worst  of  all, 
this  comparison  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  general  Rumour, 
which  I  make  not  my  own.  That  there's  another  Set  of 
Gumestersy  who  play  Him  in  his  Dispute,  while  themselves 
are  out  of  sight,  and  safe  behind  the  Curtain. 

His  very  first  Sentence  acquaints  his  Reader,  That 
-Dr.  B.  ha>s  taken  the  liberty  of  urriting  udthout  any  Method.  3) 

1)  P.  22.  2)  p.  22,  3.  8)  P.  1. 
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Which  is  a  bold  stroke  to  begin  with,  and  shews  we  must 
expect  nothing  from  Him,  but  what  is  masterly  and  great. 
I  have  first  produc'd  the  Chronological  proofs,  tiiat  Phalaris 
is  spurious;  then  I  consider  the  Language,  then  the  Matter 
of  the  Epistles;  and  I  conclude  all  with  the  Argument 
taken  from  their  Late  Appearance  in  the  World:  and  all 
these  are  rank'd  in  their  natural  order,  and  distinguished 
from  each  other,  without  any  Mixture  or  Confusion.  And 
if  this  be  writing  without  Method;  my  Ignorance  perhaps 
was  occasioned,  because  I  have  not  read  the  new  System 
of  Logic  set  out  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Charles  Boyle,  after 
the  mode  of  In  usum  DelphinL  When  I  have  the  happi- 
ness to  read  that  great  Advancement  of  Logic,  and  to  re- 
3  ceive  from  it  new  Light  about  Method;  I  may  tiien  perhaps 
be  induced  to  change  the  order  of  my  Dissertation.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  I  have  let  every  thing  stand  as  it  did 
before;  and  I  have  distinguished  the  Former  Dissertation 
by  printing  it  in  a  Greater  Letter,  and  in  a  Smaller  I 
have  answered  Mr.  jB's  Objections  at  the  end  of  every 
Article. 

But  I  have  good  reason  to  suspect,  that  his  Cry  here 
against  my  want  of  Method  is  but  a  Cast  of  his  Gamester's 
Art,  that  he  might  have  the  shuffling  of  his  own  Cards; 
and  so  begin  his  Examination  upon  such  Articles,  as  he 
could  raise  the  greatest  bustle  in.  For  he  pleasantly  di- 
stinguishes my  Arguments  into  two  sorts.  Those  that  affect 
the  whole  Set  of  Uie  Epistles,  and  those  that  touch  only  those 
Particular  Epistles  from  whence  they  are  drawn,  ^)  He  begins 
therefore  with  the  General  Proofs,  which  are  only  Three, 
he  says,  from  the  Language,  and  the  Matter,  and  the  Late 
Appearance  of  the  Episties;  and  the  others  from  Chronology, 
(which  were  then  about  a  Dozen,  and  now  shall  be  near 
a  Score)  supposing  them  true,  he  says,  do  but  concern 
those  single  Epistles,  from  whence  they  are  taken,  so  that 
the  rest,  to  his  comfort  may  be  Genuine  still,^) 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  facetious  distinction  without  ma- 
king a  brief  remark  upon't,  though  I  shall  consider  it  more 
largely  in  another  place.   First,  the  Examiner  bears  very 


1)  P.  33.  «)  P.  166. 
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hard  here  upon  the  most  accompUsKd  Writer  of  the  Age;^) 

for  the  great  Memmius  had  pronounced  of  the  whole  Set, 

TheU  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  have  more  Race,  more  Spirit y 

more  force  ofWU  and  Genius ,   than  any  others  he  had  ever^ 

teen  either  Ancient  or  Modem.    Now  if  He  with  that  Nicety 

\      of'  Tost,  believ'd  all  the  Epistles  to  be  writ  by  the  same 

Hand  (as  indeed  every  body  else  does,  the  Style  and  Turn 

of  them  all  being  so  exactly  alike)  Mr.  B.  puts  an  affront 

upon  that  great  Man's  Tasty  when  he  pretends  a  score  of 

the  Epistles,  which  Chronology  refutes,  might  be  foisted 

m  by  the  Wantonness  or  Vanity  of  Imitators  in  after-times,^) 

aad  yet  the  rest  be  Authentic.   For  if  those  vain  Imitators 

could  copy  so  well  in  after-times,  as  to  impose  upon  Sir  — 

who  had  written   to  Kings,   and  was  qualify^ d  to  judge  how 

Ekgs  should  write ;^)  what  becomes  of  his  fine  Argument, 

from  the  Race  and  the  Spirit^  such  freedom  of  Thought,  sfwih 

boldness  of  Expression,    to  prove  that  none  but  a  Phalaris 

j      coidd  write  them?    If  Mr.  jB's   distinction   be    admitted, 

I       Sir  ...  .  must  have  very  little  shill  in  Painting,  that  could 

not  find  otU  a  whole  score  of  them  to  be  Copies  by  vain  and 

wanton   Imitators;    but  took  the  whole   Set    for   Originals, 

Mr.  B.  himself  puts  the  same  complement  upon  him,  that 

!      he  makes  such  a  hideous  out -cry  at  in  another,    That 

\       Sir  .  .  .  neither  knew  the  true  Time  nor  the  true  Value  of  his 

I       Authors, 

I  But  the  Examiner  bears  still  harder  upon  another 

'  worthy  Author,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Boyle  in  his  Preface 
to  Phalaris.  That  ingenious  and  learned  Gentleman  is  ex- 
presly  against  this  new  Distinction,  of  Proofs  that  affect 
the  whole  ^  and  Proofs  that  touch  only  Particular  Epistles, 
For  he  owns,  *)  t?iat  if  Diodorus  Siculus  say  true,  that  Tau- 


1)  Pref.  p.  3.  [»The  regard  I  had  for  the  most  accomplished 
vriter  of  the  age,  whom  I  never  think  of,  without  calling  to 
mind  those  happy  lines  of  Lucretius  — 

Quern  tu,  dea,  tempore  in  omni 
Omnibus  ornaium  voluisti  excdlere  rebus, 
a  character  which,  I  dare  say,  Memmius  did  not  better  deserve 
than  Sir  WiUiam  Temple,^   Boyle's  Preface  to  Bentley's  Disser- 
tations examined.  —  D.l  2)  p.  155.  3)  p.  92. 
4)  Pr»f.  Phal.  p.  3. 
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romenium  was  not  buiU  and  calVd  so,  till  after  the  raising 
5  of  Naxus  by  Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  actum  est  de  Phalaridis 
Titulo,  &  ruit  onmis  male  sustentata  coiyecturis  authoritas, 
Phalaris'^  Title  to  the  Letters  is  quite  cashiered;  and  all  the 
Authority  of  them,  supported  by  weak  surmises^  must  drop  to 
the  ground^  But  this  Tauromenium  is  mentioned  thrice  only 
in  the  whole  Set  of  Epistles,  i)  So  that  if  Phalaris's  Title 
to  All  the  Epistles  be  render'd  quite  desperate  by  the  di- 
sproof of  Three  single  ones,  I  have  that  Noble  Author  on 
my  side  against  the  whimsical  Distinction  of  the  Examiner; 
who,  though  not  Three  only  but  Thirty  of  the  Letters,  and 
those  not  coming  all  together,  but  scattered  through  the 
whole  Set,  be  reftited  from  Chronology,  would  still  comfort 
himself  with  the  cold  hopes,  that  the  rest  may  be  Genuine, 
.  My  former  Dissertation  began  with  a  short  Address  2) 


1)  Ep.  16,  31,  33. 

2)  This  Address  (preceded  by  the  passage  from  Sir  W. 
Temple's  Essay  quoted  in  the  Introduction,  is  as  follows: 

»SiB,  I  remember  that  discoursing  with  you  upon  this 
»Passage  of  Sir  W.  T.  (which  I  have  here  set  down)  I  happen'd 
»to  say.  That  with  all  Deference  to  so  great  an  Authority,  and 
Dunder  a  just  Awe  of  so  sharp  a  Censure,  I  believe  it  might 
»be  even  demonstrated,  that  tiie  Epistles  of  Phalaris  are  Spu- 
]f>rious,  and  that  we  have  nothing  now  extant  of  jEsop^s  own 
»Composing.  This  casual  Declaration  of  my  Opinion,  by  the 
»power  oi  that  long  Friendship  that  has  been  between  us, 
»you  improved  into  a  Promise ,  That  I  would  send  you  my 
j>Reasons  in  Writing,  to  be  added  to  the  New  Edition  of  your 
]E>Book:  believing  it,  as  I  suppose,  a  considerable  Point  in  the 
»Controversie  you  are  engaged  in.  For  if  it  once  be  made  out, 
»that  those  Writings  your  Adversary  so  extoUs,  are  Supposi- 
»titious,  and  of  no  very  long  Standing;  you  have  then  His  and 
3)hi8  Parties  own  Confession,  That  some  of  the  Later  Pens  have 
»outdone  the  Old  ones  in  their  kinds:  And  to  others,  that  have 
»but  a  mean  Esteem  of  the  Wit  and  Stile  of  those  Books,  it 
»will  be  a  double  Prejudice  against  him,  in  your  favour.  That 
»he  could  neither  discover  the  true  Time  nor  the  true  Value  of 
»his  Authors.  These,  I  imagine,  were  your  Thoughts;  when  you 
i>engaged  me  to  this  that  J  am  now  doing.  But  I  must  take 
»the  freedom  to  profess,  that  I  write  without  any  view  or  regard 
»to  your  Controversie;  which  I  do  not  make  my  own,  norpre- 
»sume  to  interpose  in  it.  'Tis  a  Subject  so  nice  and  delicate, 
sand  of  such  a  mixed  and  diffused  nature,  that  I  am  content 
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to  my  Learned  Friend  Mr.  Wotton^  with  whose  Book  it 
was  then  published:  but  because  in  this  Second  Edition 
it  comes  out  alone;  it  was  thought  proper  to  leave  out 
that  little  Prooemium.  However  I  will  not  omit  to  give 
an  Answer  to  those  Reflections,  that  the  Examiner  has 
made  upon't. 

First  he  tells  me  that  Dion'*  Authority ,  whom  I  had 
cited  there,  in  this  or  any  other  Case  is  not  very  considerable; 
he^s  tediotis  and  insipid;  he^s  as  errant  a  Sophist  and  Dedamer, 
as  ever  was.  We  may  leam  the  Truth  of  this  Gentleman's 
Characters,  from  this  one  that  he  begins  his  Book  witii. 
Let's  hear  what  Others  have  said  of  Dion,  His  own  Agee 
snmam'd  him  Chrysostom^^)  (the  same  title  that  was  after- 
wards given  to  that  great  Father  of  the  Church)  upon  ac- 
count of  his  Eloquence.  Nor  had  Posterity  a  worse  opi- 
nion of  him;  if  Philostratus ^  Th&rrdstitLs^  Synesitts,  all  Men 
of  admirable  Eloquence,  are  competent  Witnesses  of  it. 
So  far  was  he  from  being  counted  as  errant  a  Sophist  as 
ever  was,  that  both  Christian  Fathers  and  Philosophers, 
nay  the  very  Sophists  themselves,  that  would  have  been 
proud  of  his  Company,  have  declar'd  him  no  Sophist,  but 
a  Philosopher^,    Themistius  says,  he  was  in  the  same  Qua- 


rto make  the  best  Use  I  can  of  both  Ancients  and  Modems, 
>without  venturing  with  you,  upon  the  hazard  of  a  vrrong  Com- 
spanson,  or  the  envy  of  a  true  one.  That  some  of  the  Oldest 
7>Books  are  the  best  in  their  kinds,  the  same  Person  having  the 
^double  Glory  of  Invention  and  Perfection,  is  a  thing  observed 
»even  by  some  of  the  Ancients  (Dion.  Chrysost.  Orat.  33  p.  397). 
i>But  then  the  Authors  they  gave  this  Honour  to,  are  Homer 
»and  Archilochus ,  one  the  Father  of  Heroic  Poem ,  and  the 
Ti>other  of  Epode  and  Trochaic.  But  the  choice  of  Phalaris  and 
B-^Esop,  as  they  are  now  extant,  for  the  two  great  inimitable 
:»Origmals,  is  a  piece  of  Criticism  of  a  peculiar  Complexion,  and 
]»must  proceed  from  a  Singularity  of  Palate  and  Judgment*. 
Ed.  1777. 

1)  Photius  Bihlioth,  [Cod.  CCIX.]  Eunapius,  p.  6.  Themist. 
Orai,  12.  [p.  76,  1  ed.  Dind.]  Synesiua  in  Calvisii  Encomia  [p. 
63 A  Petav.]  <&  in  Dione  [36  C],   Aiwvi  tw  //>y<rcu  t^v  yXwrrav, 

Ti^u  jrXwTzay,  ^v  Xpu<^^  ^^X^^i  StrTrep  xai  Xeyerat. 

^  Themist,  Orat,  12.  Tdv^'Apeeop  ixehov  6  It^aatb^y  6  Ttfii^ 
ptoq  rbv  Opaaokov^    Tpaiavbq  6  pirajg  tdv  Aitova  rbv  XP^^oou 

T^v  yAwTTav,  xbu  ^Ettixtt^zov  tw  duo  ''AifTwvtvw, 
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lity  with  the  Emperor  TVo/aw,  as  Arius  was  with  AuffustWy 
and  ThraayUua  with  Tiberius,  and  Ilpictetue  with  the  two 
Antonines.  He  is  rank'd  with^)  Ammonius  and  FltOarckf 
and  Cameades  and  -Pavorwitw,  and  such  othar  great  Men, 
that  were  really  Philosophers,  but  because  of  their  polite 
Learning  were  called  Sophists  by  the  Vulgar.  But  what 
need  I  say  more,  when  his  very  Works,  that  are  yet  ex- 
tant, are  for  the  most  part  upon  Political  and  Philosophical 
Subjects?  The  Modems  too  agree  with  the  Ancients  in 
their  Character  of  Dion.  It  were  easie  to  mention  many; 
but  since  our  Examiner  professes  a  peculiar  Deference  to 
Casaubon's  Opinion,  'tis  enough  to  say,  that  He  calls  him^ 
the  moat  excellent  Philosopher,  A  Man  that  traduces  Dion 
7  for  a  fiat  and  insipid  Sophist,  seems  to  own,  that  he  neither 
read  Dion,  nor  these  others  that  have  so  commended  him. 

Then  he  taxes  me  for  Singularity  of  Judgement,  For 
never  any  Man,  Hll  I  arose y  pretended  to  despise  Phalaris. 
My  opinion  is  contrary  to  the  sense  of  all  Mankind^  that  have 
ever  written  before  me^).  This  is  very  peremptorily  said. 
But  Mr.  B,  by  his  own  advice*),  should  have  had  a  care 
of  Negatives,  a  very  dangerous  way  of  Speech;  especially 
when  the  contrary  Affirmative  is  most  certainly  true.  For 
Chronologers  are  all  agreed  that  the  great  Erasmus  lived 
before  our  days;  and  Siese  are  his  words ^):  Those  Epistles 
thai  some  body  has  left  us^  in  the  Namss  of  Brutus,  cmd  of 
Phalaris,  and  of  Seneca,  and  St,  Paul,  what  else  can  they 
be  reclcovbd  than  little  poor  Declamations?  This  is  as  great 
a  Contempt  of  them  as  ever  I  express'd;  *tis  the  very 
word,  I  my  self  used.  Was  ever  any  Declamator's  Case  so 
extravagantly  putt 

But  to  give  his  Reader  another  Tast  of  some  Bodies 


1)  Philostrat,  de  Soph.  p.  485,  489,  496  [p.  6sqq.  ed,  Teubner]. 
Synesius  in  Diane,  Eunap.  in  PrcsfaU  Toug  ^iXotro^ffayrag 
iv  do^rj  TOO  <ro^t<rceuffai, 

2)  Gravitate  captus  orationum  exceUentissimi  Philosophi.  Ca- 
sauh,  Ep.  ad  H,  Stephanum,  3)  p.  27.  *)  P.  95. 

^)  Porro  EpistolcBf  quas  nobis  reliquit  nescio  qttis  Bfati 
nomine,  nomine  Phalaridis,  nomine  Senecae  &  Pauli,  quid  aiiud 
censeri  possunt  quam  DECLAMATlUNCUL^f  Erasm.  Ep- 
lib,  I.  epist,  I.  See  also  his  Epistle  before  the  IVth  Tome  of 
St.  Hierom, 
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^^ngularity,  Mr,  J5.  tells  a  Story  of  a  certain  Critic  of  our 
Tmesy  who  mamtain'd  (when  and  where  'tis  no  matter)  that 
Ovid  and  Manilius  toere  the  only  two  Poets,  tha^  had  Wit  among 
the  Ancients.  To  speak  freely,  I  am  asham'd  to  see  a  Per- 
son that  writes  himself  HonourahU,  tell  such  little  Stories 
and  Hear  says,  so  below  his  Name  and  Character.  I  am 
Bot  at  all  concerned  to  justifie  this  Criticism,  for  I  know 
not  that  ever  I  said  so.  But  however  not  to  desert  Ma- 
mUus,  for  whom  I  have  an  esteem;  I  see  no  reason  at  all,  s 
why  he  that  said  this  should  be  asham'd  of  it.  For,  with 
Submission,  why  must  Ovid  and  Mcmlim  be  set  as  wide 
asunder,  as  Nireus  and  Thersitesf^)  Better  Judges  than 
Mr.  B.  have  thought  there  was  a  likeness  in  the  Genius's 
of  those  two  Poets.  When  our  Examiner  reads  Manilius 
(for  by  his  Censure  one  would  guess  he  yet  had  not)  he 
will  find  in  the  best  Editions  what  Scaliger  says  of  him  3) 
A  most  ingenious  Poety  a  most  elegant  Writer ,  thai  could  ma- 
nage an  obscure  and  knotty  Suhject  with  that  clearness  and 
smoothness  of  Style;  equal  to  Ovid  in  Sweetnees,  and  supe- 
riour  in  Majesty,  Especially  his  Introductions  and  Digressions 
are  secure  above  all  Detraction,  Nothing  can  be  more  divine, 
more  copious,  more  grave,  more  pleasant.  Thus  we  see,  one 
of  the  greatest  Scholars  of  all  the  Modems ,  and  a  very 
great  Poet  himself,  has  thought  Manilius  a  very  untty  one; 
and  just  as  that  certain  Critic  did,  has  joyn'd  him  with 
Ovid.  *Tis  an  honour  therefore  to  Dr.  Bentley,  that  in  a 
comparison  of  Writers,  he  is  rank'd  here  with  Manilius. 
But  what  satisfaction  will  Mr.  B.  make  to  his   admired 

Su-3) for  listing  him  with  Ovidl  that  Ovid,^) 

whom  he  modestly  calls  in  another  place  the  trifling  Author 
of  the  Verses  upon  Ibis.^)  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell,  who 
is  most  obliged  to  him,  the  Roman  Ovid,  or  the  English 
Memmius, 


1)  P.  28.  2)  Poeta  ingeniosissimus,  nitidissimus  scriptor, 

qui  obscuras  res  tarn  luculento  sermons,  materiam  morosissimam 
tarn  jucundo  charttciere  exomare  potuerit ,  Ovidio  suca)itate  par, 
Majestate,  superior.  Imprimis  omnia  ejus  Procsmia  S  Tcapex- 
fidtrets^  extra  omnem  aUarn  posita  sunt.  Nihil  iUis  divinius, 
copiosius,  gravius,  dk  jucundius  did  potest.  Audiamus  itaque 
oUfrem   canentem.    ScaUg.  in  Prsef. 

3)  Sh:  William  Temple.  -  W.        *)  P.  28.        *)  P.  133. 
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9  To  pass  a  Censure  upon  all  kinds  of  Writings ,  to 
shew  their  several  Excellencies  and  Defects,  and 
especially  to  assign  each  of  them  to  their  proper 
Authors,  was  the  chief  Province  and  the  greatest 
Commendation  of  the  Ancient  Critics  i).  And  it  ap- 
pears irom  those  Remains  of  Antiquity  that  are  left 
us,  that  they  never  wanted  Employment.  For  to 
forge  and  counterfeit  Books,  and  father^)  them  upon 
Great  Names,  has  been  a  Practice  almost  as  old  as 
Letters.  But  it  was  then  most  of  all  in  fashion^), 
when  the  Kings  of  Pergamua  and  Alexandria^  ri- 
valling one  another  in  the  Magnificence  and  Copious- 
ness of  their  Libraries,  gave  great  rates  for  any 
Treatises  that  carried  the  Names  of  celebrated  Au- 
thors. Which  was  an  Invitation  to  the  Scribes  and 
Copyers  of  those  Times,  to  enhance  the  Price  of 
their  Wares  by  ascribing  them  to  Men  of  Fame  and 
Reputation ;  and  to  suppress  the  true  Names ,  that 
would  have  yielded  less  Money.  And  now  and  then 
even  an  Author,  that  wrote  for  Bread,  and  made  a 
Traffick  of  his  Labours,  would  purposely  conceal 
himself,  and  personate  some  old  Writer  of  eminent 

10 Note;  giving  the  Title  and  Credit  of  his  Works  to 
the  Dead,  that  himself  might  the  better  live  by  them. 
But  what  was  then  done  chiefly  for  Lucre,  was  after- 
wards done  out  of  Glory  and  Affectation,  as  an  Exer- 
cise of  Stile,  and  an  Ostentation  of  Wit.  Li  this 
the  Tribe  of  the  Sophists  are  principally  concerned; 
in  whose  Schools  it  was  the  ordinary  task  to  com- 
pose 'MonotiaQ^  to  make  Speeches  and  write  Letters 
in  the  Name  and  Character  of  some  Heroe,  or  great 


1)  [See  Dawes'  allusion  to  this  passage  in  the  Prefoce  to 
his  MisceU.  Crit.  p.  XIV.  ed.  Kidd.  1827.  —  D.] 

2)  The  original  edition  has  the  misprint /artAer.—  W. 

3)  Galen  in  Bippoc,  de  Natura  hominis,  com.  2.  p.  17.  Eo- 
BasiL  [Tom.  V  p.  16.  Wegener  de  aula  Attalica  p.  60.  —  Rj 
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Commander  or  Philosopher;   ThaQ  dv  scttoi  Uyooq^ 
What  would  Achilles,  Medea,  or  Alexander  say  in  such 
or  such  Circumstances  f  Thus  Ovid,  we  see,  who  was 
bred  up  in  that  way,  writ  Love  Letters  in  the  Names 
of  Penelope  and  the  rest.      'Tis  true,   they   came 
abroad  under  his  own  Name;   because  they  were 
written  in  Latin  and  in  Verse,  and  so  had  no  co- 
lour or  pretense  to  be  the  Originals  of  the  Grcecian 
Ladies.    But  some  of  the  Greek  Sophists  had  the 
Success  and  Satisfaction  to  see  their  Essays  in  that 
kind  pass  with  some  Readers  for  the  genuine  Works 
of  those  they  endeavour'd  to  express.   This,  no  doubt, 
was   great  Content  and  Joy  to  them;,  being  as  full 
a  Testimony  of  their  Skill  in  Imitation,  as  tne  Birds 
gave  to  the  Painter,  when  they  peck'd  at  his  Grapes,  n 
One  of  them^)  indeed,  has  dealt  ingenuously,  and 
confessed   that  he  feign'd  the  Answers  to  Brutus^ 
only  as  a  Trial  of  Skill:  but  most  of  them  took  the 
other  way,  and  concealing  their  own  Names,  put  off 
their  Copies  for  Originals ;  preferring  that  silent  Pride 
and  fraudulent  Pleasure,  though  it  was  to  die  with 
them,  before  an  honest  Commendation  fipom  Posterity 
for  being  good  Imitators.    And  to  speak  freely,  the 
greatest  part  of  Mankind  are  so  easily  imposed  on 
in  this  way,  that  there  is  too  great  an  Invitation  to 
put  the  trick  upon  titem.   What  clumsie  Cheats,  those 
Sibylline  Oracles  now  extant,   and  Aristeas's  Story 
of  me  Septuagint^  passed  without  controul  even  among 
very  learned  Men.   And  even  some  Modem  Attempts 
of  this  kind  have  met  with  Success  not  altogether 
discouraging.   For  though  Annius  of  Viterbo  %  after 
a  Reputation  of  some  Years,  and  Inghiramius  imme- 


1)  Mt^piddTTjg  Free/.  Ep,  Bruti. 

3)  Arttiquitatum  vofiarum  volumina  XVII  cum  commentariU 
Fratris  loannia  Armii  Viierbieims,  fol.  first  published  at  Rome 
in  1498.  —  D.    See  HaUam,  Lit.  Hist.  I  244  sq.  —  W. 
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diately,^)  were  shamed  out  of  all  Credit:  yet  Sigo- 
niu8^^  Essay  de  Consolatione^  as  coming  from  a  skQ- 
full  Hand,  may  pediaps  pass  for  Cicero^s  with  some, 
as  long  as  Cicero  himself  shall  last.  Which  I  cannot 
presage  of  that  bungling  Supplement  to  Petronius 
(I  mean  not  that  from  Traw^^)  but  the  pretended 
12 one  from  Belgrade)  that  Scandal  to  all  Forgeries: 
though,  I  hear,  'tis  at  present  admir'd  as  a  genuine 
Piece  by  some  that  think  themselves  no  ordinary 
Judgefs. 

I  Had  said  out  of  Galm^  That  in  the  Age  of  the  Ptolemees 
the  Trade  of  coiTung  false  Authors  was  in  greatest  Practice 
and  Perfection,  Wherein  I  am  charged  with  several  faults ; 
as  first,  for  citing  Passages  out  of  the  way.  An  Accusation 
I  should  wish  to  be  True,  rather  than  False.  For  I  take 
it  to  be  a  Commendation,  to  entertain  the  Reader  with 
something,  that's  out  of  the  common  way\^)  and  I'U  never 
desire  to  trouble  the  World  with  common  Authorities^  BS 
this  Gentleman  would  have  me  do. 

But  there  are  other  old  Writers  that  tell  this  Story. ^) 
I  wish  he  had  pleased  to  name  them :  I  must  freely  o^vn, 
I  remember  but  one;  and  he  tells  the  Story  but  by  Halves, 
and  is  more  out  of  the  way  than  Galen  himself.  'Tis  Am- 
monius  in  his  Comment  upon  Aristotle's  Categories.^)  'Tis 
reported^  says  he,  that  Phfladelphus  being  desirous  to  make 
a  Collection  of  all  Aristotle'*  Works  (as  indeed  of  all  sorts 
of  Boohs  whatsoever)  gave  good  Encoturagement  to  those  thai 


1)  Eihruscarum  Antiqmtatum  Fragmenta^  quibus  urbis  Romae 
aliarumque  gentium  primordia ,  mores ,  et  res  gestae  indiccmtur, 
a  Curtio  Inghiramio  reperta  ScomeUi  prope  Vtdterram,  fd. 
Franeofurti^  1637.  —  D.    See  Hallam,  1.  c.  11.  p.  390.    —  W. 

2)  The  Cena  Trimakkionis,  now  at  Paris.  —  W.     3)  p,  29. 
4)  P.  29.        ^)  Ammon.  p.  10.  edit.  Venet.  1646.  IlroXsj^atoy 

rdv  wiXddek^v  izdvu  itntoodaxivat  faal  nepl  rd  lAptaroreXtxa 
aoYYpdfifiara^  Sg  xal  nepl  rd  kotna^  xal  xP'^fJ^dta  dtdovat  rdt^ 
itpoa^ipoo<nv  abriji  pi^Xoug  too  ^do<r6^ou  •  d^v  rtvkq  XF'l^' 
tiaaa^ai  pookdfXBvot,  irciypd^oyTeg  ffu/ypdjufiMra  t^  too  ^do- 
eofou  dvdfiart,  7:po<r^/ov. 
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could  bring  him  any  Treatise  of  that  Philosopher's,  Some 
there/are^  with  a  design  to  get  Money  of  him,  put  Aristotle** 
Name  to  other  mens  Writings.  Ammonius^  we  see,  only 
speaks  of  Books  fathered  upon  Aristotle:  which  did  not  13 
reach  to  my  purpose.  But  Galen  says  it  more  fully,  and 
yet  as  truly,  of  all  Writers  of  Reputation. 

But  who  toould  expect  to  see  a  point  of  History  setled 
out  of  a  Physician  f^)  Any  one  that  has  read  the  Works 
of  that  Physician;  or  even  that  single  Tract  of  his, 2)  About 
Ms  ovm  Boohs;  such  a  one  would  know ,  that  excellent 
Author  was  not  only  a  Great  Man  in  his  own  Faculty, 
but  in  all  parts  of  Learning.  But  what  if  he  had  been 
ameer  Physician,  like  Aetius  or  Aretceus'^  Is  that  a  just 
Exception,  or  the  least  Diminution  to  his  Testimony?  The 
Exsaniner  has  taken  care  very  often  in  his  Book  to  tell 
us  of  his  good  Breeding;  though  it  be  one  part  of  good 
Breeding,  not  to  value  one's  self  upon  it.  Without  doubt 
then  he  has  added  much  to  that  Character  of  himself,  by 
this  cast  of  his  Civility  upon  a  whole  Profession  at  once. 

But,  it  seems,  I  quote  very  awkardly;  for  I  have 
fetched  in  a  Witness,  that,  after  all,  speaks  against  me.^)  The 
Passage  in  Galen  that  I  refer  to  is  this;*)  When  the  AttstXi 
and  the  Ptolemees  were  in  Emulation  about  their  Libraries^ 
the  Knavery  of  forging  Books  and  Titles  began.  For  there 
were  those,  that  to  enhance  the  price  of  their  Books,  put  the 
Names  of  great  Authors  before  them^  and  so  sold  them  to 
those  Princes,  This,  I  conceive,  is  an  ample  Testimony, 
ikai  the  prfictice  of  countcTfeiting  was  then  most  in  fashion, 
which  is  the  thing  I  produce  him  for.  'Tis  true,  as  Mr.  u 
B,  observes,  Galen  hints  a  little  more,  than  I  had  occasion 
to  cite  from  him;  for  he  says,  this  practice  began  at  that 


1)  P.  29.  2)  Uepi  r&v  Uiwv  Bt^Xiutv  [Ktihn  Med.  Gr. 

XIX  8-48]. 

3)  P.  29.  *)  'Ev  TceJ  xard  touq  ''Arrahxauq  re  xal  nroXe- 
fmxoog  fiafftAiag  XP^^9f  ^P^^  dAA':^Xoug  dvTi^dortjxoofJLivoug  nspl 
XTMstog  /StfiXtwv,  i)  nepl  rag  int/pa^dg  re  xal  dtcurxeudg  abr&v 
^pkaroyiYvea^ai  padtoopyia  roig  evexa  rou  Xafietv  dpyupiov  dva- 
9ipoutnv  &g  roug  ^aatXelg  dvdpmv  ivdo^iov  aoyy pdiiiiara,  Galen, 
com.  2,  in  Hip.  de  Nat.  Horn,    [Ktihn  XV  109]. 
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time;  which  in  aijother  place  he  asserts  more  expresly;i) 
T?iai  before  the  Beigna  of  those  Princes  there  vxis  no  such 
thing  as  a  counterfeit  Book,  Which  Assertion  taken  strictly 
and  without  a  candid  allowance,  is  notoriously  false.  For 
we  have  several  Instances  of  such  Forgeries,  not  only 
practised  by  persons  that  lived  before  those  Times,  but 
told  us  also  by  Writers  that  lived  before  them.  Ion 
Chiusy  the  Tragic  Poet,  says,  That  Pythagoras  made  some 
Poems,  and  put  Orpheus'^  Name  to  them.^)  Herodotus 
denies,  that  the  Poem  called  Ctpbia  is  Hofner^,^)  and 
otiiers  say,  it's  Stawnus'^-^^)  though  JRwidor*)  ascribes  it  to 
Homer,  Aristoxenus^)  mentions  several  spurious  Pieces,  that 
were  fathered  upon  E^hcermua,  Callimachus  says,')  that 
Oechalia  Capta,  a  supposed  Poem  of  Homer%  was  really 
Oreophylos  the  Samian's.  Heraclides  of  Pontus^)  put  forth 
his  own  Tragedies  under  Thespis's  Name.  And  Heraclides 
himself  was  deservedly  punish'd  by  Dionysius  Metathemenos. 
For  Dionysius  made  a  Tragedy  called  Parthenopcsus,^)  and 
intitled  it  to  Sophodes:  which  Heraclides  was  cheated  with; 
and  quoted  it  for  genuine.  To  these  I  will  add  that  odd 
15  Forgery  oi  Anaximenes  the  Historian;  though  Pat«an«<M  be 
the  oldest  Author  now  extant,  that  relates  it.  i°)  This  Ana- 
ximenes having  a  spite  to  his  Rival*  Historian  Theopompus, 
wrote  a  bitter  Invective  against  the  three  most  powerfull 
Governments  of  Greece^  the  Athenians,  LacedcBmonians,  and 
Thebans;  where  he  exactly  imitated  Theopompus's  Style. 
This  Book  he  sends  abroad  in  Theopomptts's  Name,  and  so 
makes  him  odious  all  over  Greece. 

There  are  many  more  instances  of  such  counterfeit 
Writers:   in  one   short  Passage   of  Suidas,^^)  there's   an 

1)  obdinw  (peodwg  ineYirpaizro  au^ypafifija,  Comm.  I.  in 
Hip.  de  Nat.  HUt.  LKflhn  XV  1061. 

3)  Vide  Laert.  in  Pythag.  [p]  <&  Clem,  Alexand.  Strom, 
[1 397  P.  Cf.  Ep.  ad  Mill.  509  sq.  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  888  sq. — R]. 

3)  Berod.  lib.  2.  c.  117.  *)  Athen.  p.  334  B,  682  E. 

5)  JSlian.  Var.  hist.  $.  IS.  [Pind.  fr.  189  p.  664  Bdckh.] 

«)  Atkence  uslib.  14.  p,  648  D,  [Meineke  exerc.  in  Ath.  I  49. 
—  R.]  ')  Callimachus  in  Epigram.    (Til  ed.  0.  Schneider 

I  p.  71].  ^)  Arigtoxefius  apud  Laert,  in  BeracUde  [7]. 

9)  Laert,  in  Heradide  [71.  lO)  Pausanias  Eliac.  11.  p,  195. 
[VI  18,  3].         11)  8uid.  in  Vp^s6i. 
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account  of  half  a  Score.  But  because  the  Authors  now 
extant  that  mention  them,  were  since  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemees^  we  have  no  certain  Demonstration,  but  that  the 
Forgeries  also  were  since.  But  Galen  liv*d  at  a  time, 
when  those  other  Books  were  in  being,  from  which  our 
I  Authors  now  extant  had  the  Stories  at  second  hand.  I 
I  can  hardly  therefore  persuade  my  self,  that  the  great 
GcUen,  with  all  his  vast  and  diffused  Learning,  could  be 
ignorant  of  such  obvious  things.  I  had  rather  suppose, 
I  that  when  he  says  Forgeries  began  in  the  times  of  the 
I  Ptolemees;  he  means  it  only  of  those,  that  were  practised 
to  get  Money  by.  For  both  he  and  AmmonitM^)  particu- 
larly speak  of  those.  If  this  will  not  excuse  GcUen;  I  have 
nothing  more  to  justifie  him:  nor  am  I  concerned  in  his 
mistake.  For  let  us  consider  the  charge,  that  the  Exa- 
miner draws  up  against  me.  What  I  cite  <mt  of  Galen,  he 
acknowledgea  is  therCy  and  is  true ;  but  there  ia  something  else  16 
in  Galen,  which  I  do  not  cite,  that  is  false.  Is  not  this  a 
subtle  Accusation,  and  worthy  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Bf 
U  I  quote  that  Author  for  one  thing,  must  I  therefore  be 
concem'd  in  all  his  other  Opinions?  At  this  rate  Mr.  B, 
may  charge  me  with  maintaining  the  Doctrine  of  the  four 
Humours  of  the  Body,  or  with  denying  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood. 

Some  Critics  in  St.  Hieroms^)  time,  of  the  same  stamp 
:  with  our  Examiner,  would  needs  censure  St.  Paul  in  the 
I  very  same  manner.  The  Apostle  had  cited  a  Verse  out 
i        of  Epimenides;^) 

Kfn^zeg  del  (/fsuarcuy  xaxa  Brjpia^  yaaripeg  dpyoLc. 
The  Cretans  are  always  Liars^  evil  Beasts,  slow  Bellies, 
This,  said  those  censorious  Critics,  is  to  patronize  Idolatry; 
because  the  Poet  in  that  passage  calls  them  Liars  and 
Beasts  for  refusing  some  Idol-Worship.   As  if  the  Apostle, 
because  he  approves  one  single  Verse,  must  for  that  reason 


1)  Aafxpdvetv  3*  dp^afiivwy  fita^v  (leg.  fiia^bv)  t«Dv  xoiii- 
CwTwv  aiiroii  <roYYpdfifiara  nakatou  rtvog  dydpog,  Galen.  Wev 
Tivkg  xpTjfiartffour&at  PouXdfisvot,     Amman, 

2)  Hieron.  Comm,  ad  Titum,  [opp.  tom.  V  ed.  Martinat. 
Paris  1706  p.  421.  —  R.]  8)  Tiius,  I,  12. 
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be  supposed  to  espouse  the  whole  Context.  If  the  Exar 
miner  consult  Hiermn,  he  will  find  there  a  very  good  an- 
swer both  to  those  Critics,  and  himself. 

In  the  former  Edition,  I  had  said,  that  the  Supple- 
ment of  Petronius  was  pretended  to  be  found  at  Buda.  I 
had  never  seen  that  sorry  Imposture  but  once  in  a  Shop;^) 
and  I  was  not  much  concerned  to  remember  the  Title  of  it. 
17 1  will  take  therefore  our  Examiner's  Word,  for  I  have  not 
seen  the  Book  since,  that  it  pretends  to  come  from  Bel- 
grade. Nor  do  I  envy  him  the  Honour  of  being  better 
acquainted  with  that  worthy  Author,  than  I  am.  But  I 
wonder,  he  would  stop  there;  and  not  vindicate  that  Bel- 
grade Fragment  for  a  genuine  Piece.  For  upon  the  same 
foot  that  he  has  defended  his  Phalarisy  he  may  maintain 
all  the  Cheats  that  ever  were  made,  as  I  will  shew  at 
large  in  its  proper  place.  If  the  Examiner  therefore  have 
longer  Life,  with  leisure  and  a  good  Assistant,  we  may 
hope  for  new  Editions  of  Berosus  and  Metastkenes ^^)  and 
the  rest  of  that  Stamp:  They  will  make  a  most  noble 
Set,  and  will  deserve  to  stand  together  with  Phalaris  and 
Aristeas, 


That  Sophist,  whoever  he  was,  that  wrote  a  small 
Book  of  Letters  in  the  Name  and  Character  of  Fha- 
laris^  (give  me  leave  to  say  this  now,  which  I  shall 
prove  by  and  by)  had  not  so  bad  a  hand  at  Hu- 
mouring and  Personating,  but  that  several  believed, 
it  was  the  Tyrant  himself  that  talked  so  big,  and 
could  not  discover  the  Ass  under  the  Skin  of  that 
Lion.  For  we  find  Stobceus  ^)  quoting  the  38,  and  67, 
and  72,  of  those  Epistles^  under  the  Title  of  Phalaris, 
A  And  Suidas^  in  the  Account  he  gives  of  him,  says, 


1)  Pet.  Arh,  Satyricon  cum  fragmeniis  Alhae  Crraecae  reeu- 
peratis  anno  1688.    12.  Col.  Arg.  1691.    (1697:  Budae).  —  W. 

2)  Metasthenes  Persa  de  iudicio  temporum  et  annalium  Per- 
sarum  and  Dejloratio  Berosi  libris  V  belong  to  the  forgeries  of 
AnniuB  of  Viterbo.  —  R.  3)  5/06.  Tit,  VII  &  XLVII. 
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he  has  wrote  very  admirable  Letters^  iTrunoXdg  i^au- 
jiaaiaQ  Trduu^  meaning  those  that  we  are  speaking  of. 
And  Johannes  Tzetzes,  a  Man  of  much  rambling 
Learning,  has  many  and  large  Extracts  out  of  them,  is 
in  his  Chiliads;  ascribing  them  all  to  the  Tyrant 
whose  Livery  they  wear.  These  three,  I  think,  ares 
the  only  Men  among  the  Ancients,  that  make  any 
mention  of  them:  but  since  they  give  not  the  least  hint 
of  any  Doubts  concerning  their  Author;  we  may  con- 
clude, that  most  of  the  Scholars  of  those  Ages  re- 
ceived them  as  true  Originals;  so  that  they  have 
the  general  Warrant  and  Certificate  for  this  last 
Thousand  Years  before  the  Restoration  of  Learning. 
As  for  the  Modems;  besides  the  Approbation  of 
those  smaller  Griticks,  that  have  been  concerned  in 
the  Editions  of  them,  and  cry  them  up  of  course; 
some  very  Learned  Men  have  espoused  and  main- 
tained them,  such  as  Thomas  Fazellus^)  and  Jacobus 
Cappellus^).  Even  Mr.  Selden  himself^)  draws  anc 
Argument  in  Chronology  from  them,  without  disco- 
vering any  Suspicion  or  Jealousie  of  a  Cheat.  To 
whom  I  may  add  tiieir  latest  and  greatest  Advocate; 
who  has  honoured  them  with  that  most  high  Cha- 
racter, prefixt  to  this  Treatise. 

Others,  indeed,  have  shewn  their  Distrust  of 
Phalaris^s  Title  to  them;  but  are  content  to  declare 
their  Sentiment  without  assigning  their  Reasons.  Phct- 
laris,  or  some  body  else^  says  Ccelius  Rhod,^)  The 
Epistles  that  go  under  the  Name  of  Phalaris^  says 
menagius^).  Some  name  the  very  Person,  at  whose  19 
door  they  lay  the  Forgery.  Juucian^  whom  they 
commonly  mistake  for  Phalaris,   says  Ang.  Politior 


1)  Hiatoria  Sicida,  p.  118.  2)  Historia  Sacra  dh  Exotica, 

p.  249.  3)  Jfom.  Arundel,  p,  106.  4)  Lih.  III.  c.  7. 

5)  Ad  Laert.  p.  35, 
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mi8^).  The  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  if  they  are  truly 
hisy  and  not  rather  Ijuciaris^  says  Lilius  Greg. 
Oyraldus^J;  who,  in  another  place  informs  us,  that 
Poliiian^s  Opinion  had  generally  obtained  among  the 
Learned  of  that  Age:  The  Epistles^  says  he,  of  Pha- 
laris,  which  most  People  attribute  to  Lucian^).  How 
judiciously  they  ascribe  them  to  Lucian^  we  shall 
see  better  anon;  after  I  have  examined  the  Case  of 
Phalaris^  who  has  the  Plea  and  Right  of  Possession* 
And  I  shall  not  go  to  dispossess  him,  as  those  have 
done  before  me,  by  an  Arbitrary  Sentence  in  his 
own  Tyrannical  Way;  but  proceed  with  him  upon 
lawfiill  Evidence,  and  a  fair,  impartial  Tryal.     And 

dI  am  very  much  mistaken  in  the  Nature  and  Force 
of  my  Proofs,  if  ever  any  Man  hereafter,  that  reads 
them,  persist  in  his  old  Opinion  of  making  Phalaris 
an  Autiior. 

The  Censures  that  are  made  from  Stile  and 
Language  alone,  are  commonly  nice  and  uncertain, 
and  depend  upon  slender  Notices.  Some  very  saga- 
cious and  learned  Men  have  been  deceived  in  those 

»)  Conjectures ,  even  to  ridicule.  The  great  Scaliger 
published  a  few  lambicks,  as  a  choice  Fragment  of 
an  old  Tragedian,  given  him  by  Muretus;  who  soon 
after  confess'd  the  Jest,  that  they  were  made  by 
himself*).  Boxhornius  writ  a  Commentary  upon  a 
small  Poem  De  Lite^  supposed  by  him  to  be  some 
ancient  Author's;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  to  be 
Michael  Hospitalius^s ,  a  late  Chancellor  of  France, 
So  that  if  I  had  no  other  Argument,  but  the  Stile, 
to  detect  the  Spnriousness  of  Phalaris'^  Epistles ; 
I  my  self,  indeed,  shoidd  be  satisfied  with  that  alone, 
but  I  durst  not  hope  to  convince  every  body  else. 
I  shall  begin  therefore  with  anotiier  sort  of  Proofet 

1)  Epist,  I.  2j  Poet.  Hist.  p.  88.  3)  P.  332. 

4;  Bernays,  Life  ot  Scaliger  p.  270  sq.  —  R. 
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that  will  affect  the  most  slow  Judgments,  and  assure 
the  most  timid  or  incredulous. 

A  To  shew  Stobasu8s  Approbation  of  Phalaris'^  Epist- 
les, I  had  observed,  th<U  he  quoted  three  of  them  under  the  Title 
Phalaris.  The  Gentleman  adds  one  more;  and  I  should 
thank  him  for  his  Liberality,  had  not  any  One  of  those 
three  I  mention'd  been  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  But 
when  he  says,  ^)  '  Tia  Tit.  ccxviii.  and  again  in  the  Collection 
of  Antonius  and  Maximus,  and  that  I  overlooked  it;  for 
that  I  must  beg  his  Pardon.  For  I  could  hardly  overlook 
the  218  th  Title  of  Stobceus,  where  there  are  but  121  in 
all.  'Tis  not  Title  218,  but  Page  218, 2)  and  not  of  Stobceus, 
but  of  Antonius  that  is  printed  at  the  end  of  him.  But 
the  Title  of  Stobams^  that  the  Examiner  would  cite,  is  21 
Lxxxiv.  How  far  the  Assistcmt^  that  consulted  Books  ^)  for 
the  Examiner,  may  be  chargeable  with  this  mistake;  or 
how  far  it  goes  towards  a  Discovery,  that  Mr.  B.  himself 
never  looked  into  Stobwus^  I  wiU  leave  it  for  others  to 
determine. 

B  These  three,  said  I,  fStoboeus^  Suidas,  and  TzetzesJ 
I  think,  are  the  only  Men  among  the  Ancients,  that  make  amy 
mention  of  them,  I  am  sensible,  how  hazardous  it  is  to 
publish  Books  in  great  hast;  where  *tis  impossible  not  to 
commit  some  oversight  or  mistake.  I  could  then  call  to 
mind  Three  only;  but  the  Examiner  and  his  Assistant 
have  found  as  many  more,*)  Photius  in  his  Epistles,  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes^  and  Nonnus  upoii  Greg,  Nazianzen, 
For  his  first  Author,  Photius^  I  must  own  my  self  obliged 
to  him;  because  that  Learned  Patriarch  plainly  intimates 
his  Suspicions  (as  Mr.  B.  well  observes*)  that  the  Epistles 
are  not  genuine;  when  he  says,  they  are  attributed  to  Pha- 
laris.^) This  is  honest  and  just  in  the  Grentleman,  (though 
he  ridicules  it  in  others)  to  fetch  in  a  Witness^  that  after 
all  speaks  against  him.   Out  of  Grratitude  therefore  for  this 


1)  P.  31.  2)  EcUt,  Geneo.  1609.  3)  Pref. 

4)  P.  30.  5)  p.  32.  6)  TdLg  slq  ^dXapiv  ixetvo)^, 

oXfiat  tbv  ^Axpayavrtvov  rupavvov  Stva^epofiivag  inKnoXdq.  Phot* 
JSp.  207  [ed.  Montacutius,  Lend.  1651J. 
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fair  Dealing,  Til  tell  him  something  aboat  his  other  two 
Authors,  that  perhaps  he  is  not  yet  aware  of. 

First,  The  Passage  that  is  quoted  out  of  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes^)  (with  the  Examiner's  leave)  is  spurious: 
for  there  are  other  things  not  genuine,  besides  Phalaris s 
^Epistles.  *Tis  not  extant  in  Aldus'^  original  Edition  set 
out  by  Musunis^^)  but  was  foisted  in  by  the  Overseer  of 
the  Press  at  Florence^  and  copied  out  afterwards  at  Basil 
and  Geneva.  And  to  shew  that  it  was  not  taken  out  of 
some  ancient  MS  (as  perhaps  the  Examiner  will  be  ready 
to  say)  the  same  Person  has  interpolated  four  Passages 
more,  but  all  out  of  printed  Books,  Galen, ^)  Athenceus,^) 
and  Eustathius.^)  From  the  last  of  which  Authors  there 
hangs  an  Observation.  The  Examiner,  after  he  has  cited 
this  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes^  thus  flourishes  and  insults: 
That  very  Scholiast^  whom  one  would  think ,  the  Doctor  by 
hi^  citing  him  so  often,  had  thoroughly  read.  Now  some  per- 
haps may  think  still,  and  the  rather  upon  this  very  ac- 
count, that  the  Doctor  had  thoroughly  read  him;  but  that 
our  Examiner  had  not,  I  have  a  small  proof  &om  his  own 
Words.  This  Scholiast,  says  he,^)  is  some  Centuries  older 
than  Suidas.  Now  how  could  he  say  this,  had  he  known 
that  tills  Scholiast  had  cited  Eustathius,  who  is  some  Cen- 
turies younger  than  Suidas  f  For  I  suppose  it  appears  ma- 
nifestly, that  the  Gentleman  had  no  Apprehension,  that 
the  Passage  was  foisted  in. 

But  some  have  thought  Suidas  younger  than  Eustathius 
himself.  That  Point  therefore  must  be  settled;  for  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  shifting  Adversaiy,  that  to  avoid  a 
thing  which  presses  him,  will  strike  in  with  any  opinion. 
Eustathius  is  known  to  have 'lived  A.  Z>.  1180.  As  for 
Suidas^'')  he  has  brought  down  a  point  of  Chronology  to 


1)  Arisioph.  Plut.  v.  142.  KaraXuut,  rd  &waviC(o  xal  ^laXoto, 
&g  xdvrau^a  xal  6  iPdXaptg*  el  fiouXetr^e  ip^  rbv  izpdg  bfiaq 
xaraloaat  noXe/wv.    See  Fhal.  Epist.  5.  2)  Ven.  1498. 

3)  Edit.  BasU.  p.  43.  *;  p.  52,  65.  ^)  P.  62.    P.  31. 

6)   P.  ^31.  7)  Suid.  y.  'Addfi.  'And   dk  too  Uop^upo- 

YBvvqrou  iwg  T^g  TeXsor^g  "^Imdvvou  roB  TCtfiurx^,  Iriy  xs,  lege 

SIS.  [See  Bernhardy,  comment,  de  Soidae  lexico  cap.  2  p* 
vni.  —  R.] 
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the  Death  of  the  Emperor  Zimiacea^  that  is,  to  the  Year 
of  Christ,  975.  So  that  he  seems  to  have  writ  his  Lexicon  28 
between  that  time  and  the  Death  of  the  succeding  Empe- 
ror, which  was  1025.  Wolfiua  indeed  brings  him  much 
lower;  for  he  says,i)  he  cites  Metochita  Logottveta,  that 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  14  th  Century  in  the  times 
of  the  FalcBologi.  To  whom  learned  Men  have  answer'd, 
that  that  Passage,  or  any  other  of  that  sort,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  foisted  in  since  Suidas's  Death.  But 
the  whole  thing  is  a  mistake  of  Wolfiits's.  For  the  places 
he  hinted  at  are  in  the  words  "ji^a^e  and  No^suee^  where 
Logotheta  indeed  is  quoted;  but  not  the  Logotheta,  that 
Woljius  understood,  Theodorus  Metochita  Logotheta^  that  died 
1322;  but  Symeon  Metaphrastes  LogothMa,  that  flourished  in 
the  beginning  of  the  10th  Century.  The  words  are,  ^)  Logo- 
tketa  in  the  Martyrdom  of  St,  Thecla:  and 3)  The  Exposition 
of  Logotheta  upon  the  Martyrdom  of  iSt^  Zucian.  Where 
lie  very  word  Exposition^  Merd^paffeg^  is  a  plain  Indication, 
that  he  means  Symeon  called  Merawpaan^g;  but,  which  is 
certain  Demonstration,  those  two  Discourses  of  Symeon s 
are  extant  at  this  day.  The  Eeader  too  may  be  pleased 
to  observe,  that  our  Author  calls  Symeon,  iiaxapivng^  of 
blessed  Memory^  which  I  believe  is  never  used  m  ureek, 
Imt  of  Persons  not  long  dead,  and  within  the  Memory  of 
him  that  says  it.  But  Symeon  was  in  Office  under  Leo, 
who  died  58  Years,  before  Suidas's  Chronology  ends.  If 
Suidas  then  was  Symeon'^  Contemporary,  he  must  have  24 
made  his  Book  soon  after  the  Death  of  Zimisces;  200  years 
before  Etistatkitts. 

And  then  for  the  Examiner's  other  Author,  which  he 
would  give  me  the  credit  of,  Nonnus  in  his  Comm^entary 
on  Gregory's  Invective;  1  thank  him  for  his  kind  offer,  but 
I  cannot  accept  of  it.  That  poor  Writer  is  not  Nonnus 
the  Poet,  the  Author  of  the  Dionysiacs  and  the  Paraphrase 


1)  Atque  adeo,  cum  Metochitam  Logoiheiam  citet,  qui  stib 
Palcedlogis  vixit,  apparet  eum  vix  annis  ahhinc  300  Lexicon 
hoc  composuisse.   Hieron.  Wolf,  in  Prsefat.  ad  Suid.  A.  D.  1544. 

^)  u  Acyo^eTrjq  iv  tw  r^g  d/tag  SixXrjg  fiapropitf),  Suid. 
V.  ^Apa^u  3)  »£v  Tjj  rou  fiaxapizoo  Aoyo^irou  pLera^pdau, 

rj  elg  rd  fiapropioy  too  dyiou  Aouxtavoo.   Suid,  w.  No&eust, 
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of  St.  John's  Gospel;  as  Learned  Men,^)  and  if  I  may 
presume  to  guess,  Mr.  B,  himself  have  believed.  'Tis 
true,  I  am  no  Admirer  of  that  Poet;  I  have  the  same 
opinion  of  his  Judgment  and  Style,  that  Scaliger^  and  Cu- 
nceus^  and  Hdnsius  had.  But  he  had  great  variety  of 
Learning,  and  may  pass  for  an  able  Grammarian,  though 
a  very  ordinary  Poet.  And  I  can  never  think  so  very 
mean  of  him,  as  to  make  him  Writer  of  that  Commentary, 
so  full  of  shamefull  mistakes.  That  Commentator  inter- 
prets, 2)  rhg  OpoyltiV  ixrojubuQ^  The  Castration  of  the  Phry- 
gians, to  be  the  slashing  and  cutting  their  Limbs.  He 
says,^)  Anaxarchus  was  pounded  in  a  Mortar  by  Archelaus 
the  Tyrant.  Kerens  Archelaus  of  Macedonia  y  instead  of 
Nicocreon  of  Cyprus,^)  Besides  that  Archelaus  was  dead 
above  60  Years  before  Anascarchuss  time.  When  he  ex- 
plains 'Enexr^Tou  axeXog  in  Gregory y^)  he  says,^)  IJpictetua's 
Leg  was  put  in  Chams  by  a  certain  Tyrant,  He  knew  not, 
it  seems,  that  common  story,  that  J^nctetus  was  lame  of 
one  Leg;  and  not  by  Chains  and  Imprisonment,  but  merely 
by  a  Rheumatism.  He  says,')  Flato  in  Th&stetus  and  every- 
where brings  in  Socrates  saying,  Zzt  xaXbg  6  OeahrjTog,  The- 
cBtetus  is  handsom^  Whereas  Flato^)  says  directly  the  con- 
trary, Nuv  8k  ohx  e(TTc  xaXhg  b  Oeatrrjrog^  Theeetetus  is  not 
2bhandsom;  as  having  a  flat  Nose  and  goggle  Eyes.  But 
the  merriest  fancy  of  this  Writer,  is  this  very  story  of 
Phalaris,  with  which  Mr,  B.  would  enrich  my  Dissertation. 
Phalofris,  says  he,^)  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Dionysius  th^ 
Tyrant,  invented  the  Brazen  Bull,  and  presented  it  to  km* 
But  Dionysius,  detesting  the  Cruelty  of  the  Invention,  made 
the  first  Experiment  upon  Phalaris  himself  Mr.  B.  who  is 
for  drawing  down  Phalaris  as  low  as  he  can,  should  have 
struck  in  methinks  with  this  Writer,  who  has  drawn  him 
down  with  a  vengeance,  even  to  Dionysius's  time,  the  xciv 
Olymp.  the  space  of  above  sixscore  Years.   Now,  I  conceive, 


1)  Simlerus  in  Biblioth,  [Gesneri,  Turic.  1574.]  Dr.  Caoe. 
See   Catal,  Biblioih,  Oxon,  die, 

2)  Num.  3.  edit.  Eton.  [a.  1610  by  Montacutius.] 

3)  N.  15  4)  [Of.  Diog.  Laert.  IX  10.1  5)  P.  31. 
«)  Num,  14.  7;  K  22.  V  Flato  in  Theost,  Pp.  209B.] 
»)  Num.  48. 
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it  will  be  easily  allowd,  that  Nonnua  the  Poet  could  not 
be  guilty  of  these  mistakes.  But  there  are  two  Errors 
of  this  Commentator,  that  we  have  the  Poet's  own  assu- 
rance, he  could  not  have  committed.  Gregory  says,i)  ^ 
Kauara^a  aeaqTjraHy  the  Castalian  Fountain  is  put  to  silence. 
This  the  Commentator  says,  2)  is  Castalia  at  Antioch,  But 
the  Poet  would  have  known  it  to  be  CastdUa  of  Pamaasus-^ 
as  these  Verses  of  his  will  witness.^) 

Kal  pia  Uapvfiaaoto  rcmaatro  fotfiddog  ij]^oog 
retrovog  slaatovra,  xal  dyu^evzi  peidjpm 
KaoTcda^g  rtdipXaZt  vo^iwvog  iv^eov  u8(op. 
The  Commentator  calls  Bacchus^)  Zaypcuog^  which  is 
barbarous,  instead  of  Zaypeog.     But  the  Poet  writes  it 
true,  in  a  hundred  places  of  his  Book; 

*Ap^£y6v(p  ZaypTJi  xdl  dipcySvo}  Atovoaq}^) 
If  the  Commentary  then  carry  the  name  of  Nonnu8\  it  26 
must  needs  be  some  other  Nonnus,  and  not  the  Author 
of  the  Dionysiacs,     BUlius^^)  who  first  publish'd  it,  out  of 
a  Library  at  Rhemes^    calls  it  Fatris  Nonni  collection  <&c. 
In  Possevin'^'^  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Escurial,  it 
is    Nonnus  Abbas  de  Narrationibus  y  dc.  Bishop  Mountague 
that  first  printed  it  in  Greek,  had  it  out  of  the  Library 
at  Vienna;  and  he  ascribes  it  to  Nonnus,  upon  the  Credit, 
I  suppose,  of  Billius.    For  the  Original  that  he  followed, 
had  no  name  at  all;  as  it  appears  from  his  own  Edition, ») 
and  from  Lambedus's  Catalogue.^)    Tzetzes  in  his  Chiliads i®) 
cites  tiiis  very  Book ;  but  he  attributes  it  to  one  Maximus. 
Ilepc  zoo  HyovTog  yfmapjoo  zhq  B&crakhq  Tb.Q  ernroug, 
Msfivy^rac  [ikv  xal  Md^tfiog  toropuuv  roTg  Xoyocg, 
°Ag  laroptag  iypa(bs  FpTjyoptog  b  pdyag' 
^Enog  S*  od8kv  oitos  Ppa^o  ra)v  rou  ^pT^afwu  elp^xee. 


1)  P.  104.  2)  Num.  14.    Part.  2.  3)  Nonni  Dionys. 

TV.   p.  130.  [v.  3151.  *)  N,  29.  5)  Bentley  quotes 

from  memory,  there  oeing  in  Nonnus  no  line  exactly  like  the 
above.  R.  compares  48,  963.  44,  213.  27,  341.  10,  294,  observ- 
ing at  the  same  tune  that  'in  a  hundred  places'  is  rather  a 
strong  exaggeration.  — •  W.  6)  Jn  oper,  Nazian.  -J)  Possev. 
Apparat.  vU.  2.  8)  p.  121.  9)  Lib.  iii  p.  207.  lO)  Chiliad. 
IX  864  p.  357  ed.  Kiessling.  —  D. 
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MaximuSy  says  he,  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  Histories  in 
Gregory,  mentions  the  Oracle  about  the  Thessalian  Mares; 
hut  produces  not  one  single  Verse  of  it.  If  the  Examiner 
look  in  Gregory^  p.  69.  and  in  the  Comment:  Nund>,  74. 
he  will  learn  what  perhaps  he  knew  not  before,  that  John 
Tzetzes  means  no  other  Conunentary,  than  this  very  Nonnus, 
the  Examiner's  noble  Present  to  me. 

C  'Tis  a  keen  Reflection  of  Mr.  B.^)  That  I  name 
Fazellus,  Cappellus,  and  Selden,  not  as  a  modest  mon  would 
expect ;  hut  only  to  shew  how  impossible  it  was  for  them  to 
judge  right,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  live  before  me.  I  wish 
27  the  Gentleman  had  shew'd  his  own  Modesty  a  little  more 
in  this  particular.  For  what  can  any  man  eocpect  from  him, 
that  will  talk  thus  against  his  own  Knowledge?  In  the 
very  same  Page  I  have  cited  Rhodiginus,  Folitian,  Gyraldus, 
and  the  most  of  that  Age,  as  falling  in  with  my  own  opi- 
nion, that  Phalaris  is  spurious.  And  yet  I  am  said  to 
suggest,  that  Fazellus  and  the  rest  could  not  possibly  judge 
right,  as  having  no  body  to  inform  them,  till  I  wrote  upon 
the  Subject:  though  the  youngest  of  those,  that  judged 
right,  whom  I  have  cited  in  the  same  place,  is  older  than 
the  eldest  of  these  that  judged  wrong. 

D  The  Examiner  shall  see,  that  I  will  not  persist  in 
an  Error,  when  I  am  plainly  confuted.  I  was  persuaded, 
when  I  wrote  my  Dissertation,  That  no  body  tJiOt  read  it, 
would  believe  Phalaris  an  Author.  Here  I  must  confess,  I 
was  in  a  mistake.  For  the  Examiner,  who  assures  us, 
he  has  read  it  and  weighed  it,^)  has  writ  a  Book  of  200 
Pages  to  vindicate  his  Sicilian  Prince.^)  But  then,  whe- 
ther, as  I  said,  /  was  mistaken  in  the  Nature  and  Force  of 
my  Proofs^  or  rather  in  the  Nature  and  Force  of  my  Ad- 
versary; I  leave  that  to  the  judgment  of  others. 

The  Time  of  Phalaria^s  Tyranny  cannot  be  precisely 
determined :  so  various  and  defective  are  the  Accounts 
of  those  that  write  of  him.  Eusebius  sets  the  be;- 
ginning  of  it  Olymp.  xxxi,   2.  Phalaris   apud  Agri- 

1)  P.  32.  2)  p.  33.  3)  p.  43. 
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'     1 

gmtinoa  tyrannidem  exercet;  and  the  end  of  it  Olymp.  ^  J 

XXXVIII,  2.  Phalaridis  tyrannis  destructa.    By  which  as  ] 

Reckoning  he  governed  xxviii  ^)  Years.  But  St.  Hierom,  \ 

out  of  some  unknown  Chronologer  (for  that  Note  is  'I 

not  extant  in  the  Greek  oiEusehius)  gives  a  different  .' 

Time  of  his  Reign,  above  lxxx  Years  later  than  the  < 

other;  Olymp.  liii,  4.  or  as  other  Copies  read  it, 
ui,  2.  Phalaris  tyrannidem  exercuit  annos  xvi.  Which 
is  agreeable  to  Suidas^  who  places  him,  xara  ri/u 
vfi.  dkofiTttdda^  about  the  lii  Olympiad.  If  the  former 
Account  be  admitted,  the  Cheat  is  manifest  at  first 
sight:  for  those  Letters  of  Phalaris  to  Stesichorus 
and  Pythagoras  must  of  necessity  be  false.  Because 
Stesichorits  ^  by  the  earUest  Account,  was  but  vi 
Years  old  at  that  supposed  time  of  Phalaris^a  Death ; 
and  Pythagoras  was  not  taken  notice  of  in  Greece 
till  LXXX  Years  after  it.  But  for  the  sake  of  Ari- 
stotle^) and  Jamblichus  ,^)  the  first  of  whom  makes  ■ 
Phalaris  Contemporary  with  Stesichorus;  and  the 
other,  with  Pythagoras;  and  that  I  may  prevent  all 
possible  Cavils  and  Exceptions;  I  am  wJQling  to  allow 
the  latter  Account,  the  more  favourable  to  the  pre- 
tended Letters:  his  Government  commencing  Olymp. 
uii,  4.  and  expiring  after  xvi  Years,  Olymp.  lvii,  3. 

A  Mr.  B,  will  not  enter  the  Controversie  about  Pkala-  29 
m's  Age;  but  refers  himself  to  another  person  to  settle  that 
point  for  him.   But  however  he  will  nibble  at  some  Passages 
of  this  Section,  to  shew  his  own  great  Wit;  though  he 
borrows  another  Man's  great  reading. 

In  the  former  Edition,  for  xxxviii,  2.  it  was  printed 
xxxvn,  2.  Now  a  Man  of  Sense  and  Honour  would  have 
pass'd  this  over,  as  a  plain  fault  of  the  Press;  as  it  ap- 
pear'd  from  Eusehiua,  who  is  quoted  for  it,  and  from  my 


1)  [The  original  ed.  has  XXXVin,  an  error  corrected  by  D.} 
»)  Bhet  n  20.  --  B.       ^)  Be  Pythag.  vit.  215  sqq.  —  K. 
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allowing  the  Summ  of  xxvra  Years  for  Phcdaria's  Reign, 
which  in  the  other  way  is  but  xxiv.  And  yet  the  Exa- 
miner animadverts  on  it  for  ten  Lines  togetiier.  But  at 
last,  he  is  willing  to  suppose  zxxvii  a  false  print;  which 
he  does  not  out  of  Justice  and  Sincerity,  (let  not  the 
Reader  mistake  him)  but  to  draw  on  anotiier  Cavil  against 
the  following  Passage,  a  Cavil  that  would  not  succede,  if 
XXXVII  were  truly  printed. 

The  case  is  thus:  I  had  said,  if  Olymp.  xxxviii,  2, 
was  the  time  of  Phalaris's  Death,  that  Letter  to  Pythagoras 
must  be  spurious,  for  He  was  not  taken  notice  of  in  Greece, 
till  80  Years  after.  But  for  Jamblichus's  sake,  who  made 
those  two  to  be  Contemporaries,  I  would  allow  the  later 
Account,  Olymp.  lvii,  3.  for  Phxdaris'^  Death.  Here  the 
Gentleman  has  proved  by  the  dint  of  Arithmetick,  that  I 
contradict  my  self.  For  by  adding  those  80  Years  to  01. 
xxxvin,  2.  the  Product  is  01.  Lvni,  2.  Phalaris  then  was 
three  Years  dead,  before  Pythagoras  was  taken  notice  ot 
They  could  not  therefore  be  acquainted^  as  I  said  I  would 
0  allow  for  Jamblichuss  sake.  But  here  the  Gentleman  makes 
use  of  a  certain  slight^)  of  hand,  that  is  not  fashionable 
among  Men  of  Honour.  He  takes  away  the  word  Contem- 
porary^ and  in,  its  room  puts  in  Acquaintance.  Now  that's 
a  point  I  need  not  allow,  neither  for  JambHchus's  sake, 
nor  Mr.  B%  that  Phalaris  and  Pythagoras  had  any  Acqucdnt- 
ance  together.  I  granted,  they  were  Contemporaries;  and 
'tis  not  improbable,  that  the  Tradition  about  their  Acquaint- 
ance was  grounded  upon  that  truth,  that  they  lived  at 
the  same  time.  And  I  imagin  they  might,  nay  they  must, 
have  been  Contemporaries^  tf  the  one  died  but  three  Years, 
before  the  other  was  famous. 

The  Examiner,  not  content  with  this,  makes  a  step 
out  of  his  way,  to  shew  another  instance  of  my  Inconsistency 
about  Xerxes'*  Expedition,^  He  says,  /  put  it^)  in  one 
place  at  Olymp,  Lxxiu.  Here  again  the  Controversie  lies 
between  him  and  my  Printer,who  for  lxxv,  1.  (by  mistak- 
ing the  two  strokes  of  v)  made  it  Lxxm.  But  his  next 
Attack  is  made  upon  my  self;  Pag  85th.  I  say,  the  very 


1)  Slight,  'contrivance,  artifice',  is  somewhat   obsolete 
now.  —  W.  2)  p.  119.  3)  p.  24.  first  Edit. 
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next  Olymp.  after  Xerxes's  Expedition^  Hiero  was  in  the  Throne^ 
and  I  quote  Diodorus  for  it.  But  Diodorus^)  says  in  that 
very  place ^  that  Hiero  came  to  the  Throne^  Olymp,  lxxv,  3. 
Therfore  here  I  am  of  opinion^  thai  Xerxes'*  Exped^on  was 
Olymp.  liMiv.  And  yet  Diodoru?  and  1  my  self  elsewhere 
place  it  Olymp,  lxxv.  See  the  Penetration  of  our  Examiner, 
if  he  once  set  about  it.  He  makes  condny  to  the  Tlnrone, 
and  being  in  the  Throne  to  have  the  same  Signification. 
For  the  summ  of  his  Argument  lies  thus;  Hiero  came  to 
the  Throne,  Olymp,  lxxv;  therefore  it  cannot  he  said,  he  was 
in  the  Throne  y  Olymp,  lxxvi.  Was  there  ever  such  a  dan- si 
gerous  Disputant?  Upon  the  same  foot  he  may  argue  all 
5ie  Princes  in  Christendom  out  of  their  Thrones,  if  they 
are  past  the  first  Year  of  their  Reigns.  But  it  is  well  for 
them,  that  in  his  second  Edition  t^s  terrible  Paragraph 
is  left  out.  Neither  should  I  have  raised  it  up  again  out 
of  its  Dust;  but  for  the  sake  of  those  that  may  never  see 
his  second  Edition;  and  to  shew  it  possible,  even  by  Mr. 
B*s  own  Confession,  that  his  Animadversions  may  have 
other  faults,  besides  Satyr  and  Abuse. 

To  take  a  short  leave  then  of  the  Examiner;  the  very 
Learned  Mr.  Dodwdl^  to  whose  Book  now  in  the  Press 
Mr.  B.  has  made  his  Appeal  for  settling  the  time  of  Pha- 
laris^  was  pleased  at  my  request,  to  obHge  me  with  a  sight 
of  those  Sheets  of  his  Book,  where  this  Question  is  handled. 
And  there  I  find,  that  Learned  Man  has  not  only  brought 
Phalaris  down  to  Olymp.  Lxxn,  3.  which  is  lx  Years  lower 
than  Chronologers  had  placed  him  before;  but  he  has 
asserted  the  Epistles  too  to  be  Phalaris's  own.  I  have 
leave  to  say,  this  part  of  his  Book  was  printed  before  my 
Dissertation  was  made;  so  tiiat  only  Two  of  my  Arguments, 
and  not  those  neither  in  the  manner  that  I  urge  them, 
are  here  considered  by  Mr.  DodweU.  But  we  may  expect, 
that  in  an  Appendix  to  that  noble  Work,  he  will  pass  a 
Judgment  upon  the  whole  Controversies) 

To  inquire  then  as  accurately  as  we  can,  into  the 
Age  of  Phalaris;  first,  we  have  the  Authority  of  Eusebius 


1)  Lib,  XI.  p.  39.  3}  See  DodweLCs  Exercitationes 

dnae:  prima  de  Aetate  Phalaridis;  secunda,  de  Aetate  Pytha- 
gorae.    Londini,  1704.  —  W. 
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and  Hierom^  who  have  furnished  us  with  two  Accounts 
from  different  Authors. 

82  01.  XXXI.  2.  Phalaris'*  Tyranny  heganA) 
01.  xxxvni.  2.  Phalaris**  Tyrcmny  ended,^) 

01.  Liii.  4.  Phalaris  held  his  Tyranny  xvi  Yea/r8.^) 
Which  XVI  Years  expire  at  Olymp.  lvii,  3. 
In  all  my  Dissertation  I  have  reckoned  by  this  later 
Account;  though  some  of  the  MSS*)  Copies  of  Eusebius 
date  it  vi  Years  before.  But  I  was  resolved  to  avoid 
Cavils,  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power,  and  to  shew  all  rea- 
sonable favour  to  the  pretended  Epistles. 

If  we  trace  the  Footsteps  of  Phalaris's  Age  in  the 
Remains  of  other  Authors,  I  believe  we  shall  find,  that 
Uhere  is  no  good  Warrant  or  Authority  to  bring  it  down 
nearer  to  us,  than  this  last  Period  of  Eusebim. 

SynceUus  puts  the  whole  time  of  Phalaris  within  the 
Bounds  of  Phraortes  and  Cyaxares'^  Reigns,  thas  is,  between 
Olymp.  xixi  and  xlvh. 

Phalaris  was  Tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  ^) 
Phalaris  was  deposed  from  his  Tyranny.^) 
Now  though  we  should  extend  Phal^ris's  Life  to  the 
very  last  day  of  Cyaxares;  yet  it  will  end  xli  Years  earlier, 
than  by  Eusebius's  reckoning. 

Suidas  says,^)  He  was  Tyrcmt  over  all  Sicily,  abotd  the 
Lii  Olymp.  Now  allow,  that  he  began  his  Tyranny  at  that 
time;  though  the  words  do  not  import  so  much:  the  Interval 

83  between  this  and  Eusebiits's  Period  is  xxin  Years,  a  very 
competent  length  for  the  Duration  of  his  Reign. 


1)  Phalaris  apud  Agrigentinos  tyrannidem  exercuit.     2)  Pha- 
laridis  iyrannis  destructa.  3)  Phalaris  tyrannidem  exercuit, 

ann,  XVl.  4)  See  Pontacus's  Edition  of  Euseb.  *)  Syn- 

ceUus in  Chron.  [p.  402  sq.  Bind.]  ^dXaptg  'Axpaj'avnvwv  iru- 
pdvvyjae*  6^  ^dXaptg  Topavv&v  xaTeXo^y^.    [The  vear  of 

the  world,  in  which  Phraortes  commenced  his  reign,  is  01. 29, 1 
(see  Dindorf  II  p.  220),  and  4889,  the  first  year  of  Cyaxares, 
IS  01.  41,  4  (ib.  229).  Hence  it  appears  that  Syncellus  places 
only  fifty-one  years  between  the  two  kings,  not  as  Bentley  sajrs, 
sixty-four.  —  K.1  ^)  Suid,  v,  0aA,  rupavvT^cag  StxeXtag 

oXrjg  xard  t^v  vj&.  dXofintdda. 
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Orosius^)  fixes  his  Age,  to  the  beginning  of  Cyrtw's 
Reign,  after  Asiyages  was  deposed.  But  Cyrus's  Reign 
commences,  Olymp.  lv,  i.  which  falls  xi  Years  within  Euse- 
Wtw's  Period. 

PUny^  says.  The  first  Tyrant  in  the  world  was  Phalaris 
at  Agrigentnm.  This  Account  will  carry  his  Age  as  high 
or  higher  than  the  earlier  Period  in  EuseUus  01.  xxxi,  2. 
For  Cypselus  made  himself  Tyrant  of  Corinth  Olymp.  xxxi, 
3.')  or  as  other  say,*)  xxx,  3.  But  at  least  it  will  secure 
it  from  sinking  below  the  later  Period,  lhi,  4.  For  there 
was  good  store  of  Tyrants  in  the  World  before  and  about 
that  time:  To  mention  a  few  of  them;  Periander  succeded 
his  Father  Cypselus  at  Corinth^)  Olymp.  xxxvm.  And  he 
married  the  Daughter  of  Prodees^  Tyrant  of  Epidaurus,^) 
He  had  a  Name-sake,  a  Cousin  German,')  that  was  Tyrant 
of  Ambracia;  and  an  acquaintance  with  Thrasybulus^^)  who 
was  Tyrant  of  Miletus.  Pittacus  was  Tyrant  of  Lesbos,^) 
Olymp.  xLvii,  3.  And  he  slew^^)  Melanchrus,  Olymp.  xlu, 
who  was  Tyrant  there  before  him.  This  Melanchrus  I  be- 
lieve, is  meant  in  that  Verse  in  Hephcestion^^^) 

MiXayj^pos  cddwg  a$eoQ  ig  noXev, 

For  it  appears  plainly  to  be  a  Verse  of  Akceus's,^^)  who 
with  his  Brothers  assisted  Pittacus  in  killing  Melanchrus,  u 
Tynnondas^^)  was  Tyrant  of  Eubaa^  before  ^e  Year  that 
Solon  was  Archon,  which  was  Olymp.  xlvi,  3.  But  there 
is  one  that  'tis  almost  impossible  Pliny  should  forget,  I 
mean  Pisistratus  Tyrant  of  Athens^  who  began  his  Govern- 
ment, Olymp.  Liv,  4.1*)  They  will  put  an  affront  then  upon 


1)  Ores.  I,  20.  Ea  iempestate,  Phalaris  Siculus  AgrtaenUinos 
arrepta  Tyrannide  depopulabatur.      2)  pUn.  Eist.  Nai,Y51y  66 


[2001.    Tyrannus  primus  fuit  Phalaris  Agrigenti.        3)  Herodot. 

[I  20.  V.  92]  Diog.  Laert.  \I  7.]  *)  AHst,  PolU.  [p.  1310B.] 

5)  Arisiot  [p.  1315 B.]  Laert.  [98.]  «)  Laert,  in  Periand, 

Herodot,  pal  60.]         ')  Laert.  [I  7,  6.J  Arist.  Polit.  [p.  1311  A.] 

8)  Berod.  [1  20.  V  92,  6]  Pint,  Conviv,  7.  Sap.  Laert.  [I  1, 
6.  7.  I  7,  9.]  3)  Laert.  in  PUtaco.  W)  Laert.  ibid, 

Suid.  V,  nCrraxog.  H)  EephcBst.  Enchir.  p.  46.  [=  80  ed. 

Gaisf.]  .         12)  Laert,  13)  Plutarch,  in  SoUme.  [14]. 

1*)  Marm.  Arundel. 

8* 
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that  great  Historian  and  Naturalist,  who  shall  attempt  to 
bring  PhalarU  lower  than  the  later  Period  in  Eusehms,^) 
But  I  believe  the  Age  of  Phalaris  may  be  best  of  all 
determined  out  of  Pindar^  and  his  Scholiast.  Pindar  in  an 
Ode  to  Theron  Tyrant  of  Agrigentumf  calls  him  and  his 
Family^)  'Efiiisvldou  EmmmidcB.  Which  the  Scholiast  thus 
explains;  :»EmmenidcB^  the  Family  of  Theron.^)  Telemachus, 
»that  DEPOSED  PHALARIS  2'yrant  of  Agrigentum,  was 
»the  Father  of  Emmenides,  he  of  JEnesidamus,  he  of  Theron 
i>and  Xenocrates.  Theron'*  Son  was  Thrasydaeus,  and  Xe- 
»nocrates'«  Thrasybulus. 

The  Genealogy  lies  thus: 

1.  TdemachtiSy  who  deposed  Phalaris, 

2.  Emmenides, 
3*     ./Enesidamtis. 

4.  Theron,         1    f4.     Xenocrates. 

5.  ThrasydceusJ   15.     Thrasybulus, 

These  being  descended  in  a  direct  Line,  the  Son  from 
the  Father:  if  we  can  but  certainly  fix  the  Age  of  any 
one  of  them:  we  may  gather  from  thence  the  time  of  the 
first,  and  consequently  of  Phalaris  that  was  deposed  by 
35  him.  For  allowing*)  Thirty  Years  for  every  Generation, 
or  rather  an  Hundred^)  Years  to  three  Generations,  which 
was  the  common  Rule  and  Measure  set  by  the  ancient 
Historians,  we  shall  come  at  last  to  the  Period  we  seek  for. 
The  same  Genealogy  is  repeated  again  in  the  SchoUa 


1)  Does  not  Pliny  mean  to  state  that  Phalaris  was  the 
first  tyrant  of  Agrigentum?    He  does  not  say,  the  first  in  the 

world.  —  W.        2) ^Efik  d*  Sn*  na  Bofidg  dTp6vBt  ^d/iBv 

ififiev^daig ,    Bijpwvt  t'   iA^stv  xudog.    Pind.  IH.  Olymp.  extr. 

3)  TtjXsfidxou  xarakoiravroq  rdv  r&v  ^Axpayavrivwv  Tupauvoy 
^dkaptv  naXg  yivBrat  Efifiev(&jQq^  o5  Aivnaidafwq,  oh  Bifjpwv  xal 
SsvoxpdzTjg.  By^ptovog  dk  Spatrudatog,  Ekvoxpdroog  dh  Bpaao^ 
^ouXog,  Schol.  ad  locum.  ^)  Eustaih.  <&  8chol.  vetus  ad  d 

Iliad.  01  naXatol  rag  yevedg  iipiq^iZov  iwg  iratv  rptdxovra. 

&)  Herod,  IL  c.  142.  Ftveal  rpeXg  dvdp&v  kxarov  ired  icrre. 
Clemens  Alex.  Sirom.  I  [p.  401  Potter]  Elg  pivrot  rd  kxarbv 
ivn  rpelg  xaTaliyovrat.  So  Dionys.  Halieamas  L  L  p.  120. 
m  p.  120  SylbJ  from  Numa  Olymp.  XVI,  3.  to  Pythagoras 
Olymp.  L,  1.  which  makes  134  Years,  are  riirtrapeg  oXat  yevsal^ 
four  Generations. 
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upon  the  Fifth  Ode  of  Pyih,  out  of  an  ancient  Historian, 
Hippostratus, ^)  who  wrote  a  Trecttise  of  the  Sicilian  Families: 
only  here  by  an  Error  of  the  Copier,  .^kesidamue  is  left 
out  of  the  List.  But  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  bare  Omis- 
sion of  the  Scribe,  is  apparent  from  that  other  Passage 
above,  and  from  Pindar  himself,*)  and  Herodotus;  both 
of  whom  being  Contemporaries  mth  Theron^  call  him  the 
Son  of  .^Enesidamits, 

There's  a  third  Table  of  Theron*B  Pedegree,  in  the 
Second  Ode  of  Olymp.  where  Pindar  saying,  That  Theron'* 
Family  was  derived  from  Thersander;  the  Scholiast  reckons 
the  whole  Stem  of  them  thus;  :» Oedipus,  Polynices,  Ther- 
sander^ Tisamentis,  Antesion,^)  Theras,  Samv>s,  who  had 
two  Sons  Clytius^  who  dwelt  in  the  Island  Tkera^  and  Tele- 
machus,  who  went  with  some  forces  to  Sicily,  and  setled  him- 
self there.^)^    The  Descendants  of 

1,  Telemachus,  are, 

2,  Chaldopeus, 
5.    u^jnesidamus* 
4,    Theron* 

'Tis  observable,  that  he  that  was  named  Emmenidesse 
above,  is  here  called  Chaldopeus.  But  this  difference  is  of 
no  consequence  in  our  present  Enquiry,  since  in  both  Ac- 
counts there  is  the  same  number  of  Persons.  Nay  we 
have  the  firmer  ground  to  go  upon  for  this  little  Variation. 
For  because  these  differing  Genealogies  must  have  been 
taken  from  different  Authors;  we  have  now  a  double  Au- 
thority for  the  number  of  the  Generations. 

To  proceed  then  in  our  Search  after  some  Characters 
of  Time.   Xenocrates  of  the  ivth  Generation,  ^)  got  the  Prize 


1)  *J7t7v6<rrpaTog  6  rd  Tcepl  SixsAtag  j^eveaXoYOfv,  Find,  2, 
Olymp,  [46]  npinet  rdv  AiuTjmad/nou,  speaking  of  Theron.  Herod. 
VU,  165.  Brjpwvoqjroo  AlvT^iXt&fjfiou  ^AxpayavTivwv  fwuvap^ou. 

8)  In  the  Scholiast  here  it's  Avrefftwv,  but  the  true  reading 
is  Abremwv.  See  Herodotus,  p.  360.  [IV  147.  VI  52.]  Apol- 
lodorus,  p.  142.  [236  Heynel.  Pausanias  in  several  places; 
and  the  Scholiast  himself  on  Pyth.  IV.    [Add.  p.  641.] 

*)  SuXAiSag  duvafiiv ,  ipyerat  slg  StxeXiav,  xal  xparet  rStv 
rSitioit,  5)  Pindar  SchoL  ad  II.  Isth.  Oltroq  dk  6  Sevoxod- 

Tiys  ob  fwvov  Icd'pLta  vsvixTQxev  Tnnotg,  dXXd  xal  Ilo^ta  t^v  ecxo- 
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at  the  Pythian  Games,  in  Pythiad  the  xzir,  which  falls  in 
with  Olymp.  lxhi,  3.  Supposing  then  that  Xenocratea  was 
but  XXX  Years  old  at  the  time  of  that  Victory,  and  Tele- 
machus  xl  when  he  deposed  Phalaris;  which  is  an  allowance 
very  favourable  in  behalf  of  the  Epistles;  there's  yet  an 
Interval  of  fourscore  and  ten  Years,  and  Phalaris's  Death 
must  be  placed  at  Olymp.  i,  i.  which  is  above  the  Period 
of  Eusehiua, 

But  we  have  more  Notes  of  Time,  relating  to  his  Bro- 
ther Theron.  He  was^)  Victor  at  the  Olympic  Games, 
Olymp.  Lxxvn,  and  died  the  same  Year,  in  the  xvith^)  of 
his  Reign.  So  that  he  came  to  the  Crown  Olymp.  Lxxm,  i. 
He  had  a  Daugther  Demarete  that  was  married*)  to 
Gelon  Tyrant  of  Syracuse  before  lxxv,  i.  Let  Theron  then 
be  XLH  Years  old,  when  he  entred  upon  his  Government, 
which  is  an  allowance  scanty  enough,  since  he  had  not  the 
Crown  by  Succession,  but  obtained  it  by  VoUcy  and  In- 
87  terest,*)  and  let  his  Daughter  Demarete  be  xx  Years  of  Age 
at  Olymp.  lxxy,  and  Telemachus  xl,  as  before,  when  Phalaris 
was  deposed.  The  collected  number  of  Years  is  ex;  which 
will  carry  Phalaris'^  Death  as  high  as  Olymp.  xlvii,  2. 

Thus,  we  see,  Eusebius,  Hierom^  Syncellus,  Orosius, 
Siddas^  Pliny,  HippostrcUus ,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar^ 
are  all  pretty  well  agreed  in  placing  the  time  of  Phalaris's 
Death  above  the  lviu  Olympiad.  And  there  will  be  occasion 
of  adding  several  Remarks  in  Confirmation  of  their  Testi- 
mony; as  we  examin  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Mr.  DodwelL 

The  Summ  of  his  First*)  Argument  for  bringing  Pha- 
lains  down  so  much  lower,  turns  upon  these  Authorities. 

^-t Phalaris  was  Contemporary^)  with  Stesichorus,  and^) 
»survived  him.   But  Stesichorus  was  alive®)  Olymp.  lxxui,  3. 

Where,  without  doubt,  the  Reader  has  already  ob- 
served, that  the  principal  part  of  the  Argument,  Stesu^orus's 


ar^v  reTaprnp  nu&tdda,  &g  ^AptaroriXinQ  dvaypd^et.  See  too, 
ad  VI.  Fyth.  [4].  l)  Schol,  Pindari  ad  H.  Olymp,  [821. 

2)  Diodor.  Sic.  p.  39.  [XI  63].  8)  Diodor.  p.  21.  [XI  31]. 
Timceus  apud  SchoL  Pindar,  II.  Olymp.  *)  Pdycmus  lib. 

VI.  [61.]  5)  De  Cyclis  v.  Diss.  5,  sect.  10.  «)  Aristot. 

Jo.  Tzetzes.  [Chil.  I  640  sqq.]  ')  phal.  Ep.  [103.] 

8)  i/arwi.  Arund.  [1.  66]. 
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surmving  of  Phalaris^  is  plainly  begging  the  Question.  For 
it  has  no  Voucher  but  tie  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  the  very 
Book  that's  under  debate.  This  particular  then  must  be 
laid  aside ;  and  without  it  the  whole  Argument  has  no  force 
at  all.  For  Stetdchorus  might  be  alive  Olymp.  lxxhi,  3.  and 
yet  be  Contemporary  with  PkalarU,  even  by  Eusebituts 
accoimt  Stesichorua  lived  to  be^)  lmxv  Years  ^  old.  He 
might  be  xxi  then  at  Olymp.  lvu,  3.  the  time  of  Phalaria'% 
death  according  to  Euaebiua. 

Nay  the  other  Branches  of  this  Argument  are  either 
for  us,  or  at  least  not  against  us.  Tzetzea^^)  who  says 
Phalaris  lived  in  Stesidiorus  and  Pythagoras's  time,  is  a 
Witness  of  no  credit  in  this  particular;  for  as  Mr.  D.  him-s 
self  acknowledges )  he  had  it  from  the  Epistles,  which  he 
often  cites  in  his  Chiliads.  And  Aristotle's^)  Story  of  Ste- 
sicharus's  Fable  about  the  Horse  and  the  Stag,  when  the 
Himerceans  had  made  Phalaris  their  General,  and  were 
going  to  allow  him  a  Guard,  is  a  little  to  be  suspected; 
because  Conon,^)  a  Writer  in  Jidius  Coesar's  time,  gives 
us  the  very  same  Narrative,  but  instead  of  Phalaris,  he 
says  it  was  Gelon,  that  Stesichorus  spoke  of.  And  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Gelon's  History  seem  to  countenance  Conon. 
rSr  Gdon  was  in  great  favour  and  esteem  with  the  Hi' 
merceans.  When  their  City  was  besieged  by  Himileo,  Olymp. 
I.ZXT,  1,^)  he  came  and  raised  the  Siege  with  a  total  Defeat 
of  all  the  Carthaginian  Forces.  Upon  which  almost  all  the 
Cities  of  SicUy,  even  those  that  had  opposed  him  before, 
came  and  made  their  Submission  to  him.  Stesichorus  then 
might  say  his  Fable  upon  that  occasion;  or  perhaps  long 
before  upon  some  other  account,  that  we  now  know  not 
of,  before  Gelon  ^obtain'd  the  Government  of  Syracuse.  If 
we  suppose  then,  with  the  Arundel  Marble,  that  Stesichorus 
lived  Olymp.  lxxui  ,  3.  it  exactly  agrees  with  the  Age  of 
Gdon,  and  Conow's  account  of  the  Story  may  seem  more 
credible  than  Aristotle's.  And  then  all  the  Argument,  that 


1)  Lucian  in  Macrob.  [26].  ^)  Ad  Hesiod.  p.  S. 

3)  Arist.  in  Rhetor,  fll  20.]  *)  Conon  Narrat.  42. 

5)  Died.  XI.  p.  18.  &21.  [c.20sqq.  R.  refers  to  Niebuhr's 
Lectures  on  Ancient  History  I  423.  II  123.  Ill  197.] 
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would  settle  Phalaris's  Age  from  the  time  of  Stesichorus, 
will  yanish  into  nothing. 

But  if  any  one  wSl  pay  so  much  deference  to  the  de- 
served Authority  of  Aristotle,  as  to  believe  the  Story  upon 
his  word,  I  will  not  contest  it  with  him.  Let  it  be  true 
then,  that  Stesichorus  made  this  Speech  upon  Phalaris,  So 
far  is  this  from  being  a  reason  to  bring  Phalaris  lower; 
89  that  it  rather  ties  and  fastens  him  up  to  the  Period  of 
Eusebius.  For  Suidas  says,  Stesichorus  was  born  Olymp. 
XXXVII,  and  died  lvi,  which  makes  him  fourscore  years  of 
Age ;  and  wants  but  ^ye  Years,  of  Lucians  reckoning.  Eu- 
sebius places  him  higher  still,  for  he  says,  he  flourished 
Olymp.  xLu,  1.  and  died  Olymp.  lv,  i.  All  this  is  confirmed 
by  another  Passage  of  Suidas,  where  he  says,^)  Sifnonides 
was  ii£ra  Szrjatyopov  zdtg  ^povotg,  after  Stesichorus'*  time ; 
as  in  another  juace,  he  says,^)  Stesichorus  was  after  Alc- 
man*5  time.  Now  as  Alcmauj  who  flourished  Olymp.  xxvu, 
was  dead  when  Stesichorus  was  born,  Olymp.  xxxvii,  so 
Stesichorus  died  Olymp.  lvi,  the  very  time  that  Simonides 
was  born  according  to  Suidas,  If  we  admit  therefore  of 
these  Testimonies  about  Stesichorus'^  Age;  and  of  Aristotle'^ 
Testimony  about  his  Transaction  with  Phalaris,  both  toge- 
ther make  a  new  Argument  for  the  Period  of  Eusebius. 

But  then  the  Arundel  Marble  lies  cross  in  our  way, 
that  makes  Stesichorus^)  come  into  Greece  no  sooner  than 
Olymp.  Lxxiii,  3.  I  have  a  great  Veneration  for  that  in- 
comparable Monument;  but  I  cannot  but  dissent  from  it 
in  this  particular,  both  upon  the  Authorities  already  pro- 
duced, and  for  a  reason  that  I  will  now  propose'^  and 
submit  to  the  Reader's  Judgment.  Simonides,  as  I  will 
shew  immediately,  was  no  less  than  lxxii  Years  old,  Olymp. 
Lxxiii,  3.  the  Year  that  Stesichorus  came  into  Greece  accord- 
ing to  the  Marble.  And  I  think,  that  even  Stesichorus 
himself  can  scarce  be  supposed  older:  for  lxxii  is  a  com- 
petent Age  to  undertake  such  a  long  Voyage.    Simonides 


1)   V.  SifiwiHdyjg,  ^)  ToXg  dk  ypovotg  ^u  veatrepog  ^AX- 

xfidvoq  TOO  Xopixoo,  Suid,  v.  ^Ttjeiy,  OyrU,  contra  Jul,  [p.  12  D. 
Spanh.]  01  iip  ZTfjeiyopoq  fyywpiZero,  3)  '^^'  ot  STrjat- 

yopoq  6  izovr^r^g  slq  r-nv  'EXXd^a  d^Cxero.  Marm,  Arund,  [R.  re- 
fers to  Bockh  C.  L  II 319.] 
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then,  if  the  Marble  say  true,  was  as  old  as  Stesichorus: 
but  we  have  Simonvdea's  own  word  to  the  contrary,  where  40 
he  cites  Stesichorus  in  company  with  Horner^  as  an  ancient 
Author  ;i)  he  is  speaking  of  Meleager, 
T9ff  Soupl  ndvzas  vixaas  vsoug 
Jevdeura  fiaXcjv  %twjpov  imep 
IloXo^ozpuog  i$  7(oXxou^ 

Ouro)  yap  Vfii^pog  ^8k  Un/^cc^^opog  aBtas  XaoTg, 
That  excdTd  all  the  young  Men  in  casting  the  Javdin,  throw- 
ing it  from  lolcus  over  the  River  Anaurus;  as  Homer  and 
Stesichorus  sung  to  the  People,  Now  I  appeal  to  any  Man 
of  Judgment  and  Acquaintance  with  the  Writings  of  the 
Ancients;  if  he  can  think  Simonicles  would  speak  thus  of 
one  of  his  Contemporary  Lyrics.  They  were  all  Rivals 
and  Enemies  one  to  another.  Pindar  sometimes  makes 
Reflections  2)  upon  Bacchylides,  and  this  Simonidea  that  we 
are  speaking  of;  and  'tis  always  to  their  Disparagement. 
Much  less  iJhen  would  Simonides's  covetous  Humour,  8)  that 
the  Ancients  tax  him  of,  wich  made  him  envy  all  that 
intercepted  any  gain  from  him,  have  suffer'd  him  to  do 
honour  to  Stesichorus^  in  joyning  him  with  Homer;  had  that 
Eimerman  been  then  alive  to  have  rivall'd  him  in  his  Trade. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  that  Simonide^,  though  he  was 
of  a  good  Age  at  Olymp.  lixih,  3.  might  not  be  an  Au- 
thor till  afterwards;  and  so  Stesichorus  might  be  dead, 
before  Simonides  set  up  for  a  Poet.  But  Herodotus^)  gives 
an  Answer  to  this,  when  he  says,  that  Simonides  made 
Odes  upon  Eualcidas  of  Eretria  for  his  Victories  at  the 
Olympian  or  some  of  the  other  Games.  For  Eualcidas  ^i 
was  5)  killed  just  after  the  burning  of  Sardes^  which  was 
Olymp.  Lxix.  So  that  Simonides  was  famed  for  his  Poetry, 
for  at  least  twenty  Years,  before  Stesichorus  cai,me  into 
Greece,  according  to  the  Marble. 

It  remains  now,  that  I  giye  an  account  of  Simonides's 


1)  Apud  Athen<Bum,  lib.  iv.  p.  172  [fp.  53  Bergk.]  2)  Vid. 
Od.  n.  Olymp,  [83sqq.]  &ni.  iVem.  [82].  db  U.  Isth.  [6sqq.]. 

3)  Pind,  2.  Isth.  Callimachus  apud  Scholiast,  Athenceus ,  p. 
666  D.  Synes,  Ep,  49.  Suid  v.  Zifiwv.  4)  Herod.  V.  102. 

5)  Herod,  ibid. 
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Age.     There  are  three  Periods  in  the  Arundel  Marble, 
where  Simonides  is  mentioh'd. 

Olymp.  Lxxii,  4.  Simonides,  the  Grandfather  of  Simoni- 
des the  Poet,  a  Poet  too  himself, at  Athens.^) 

Olymp.  Lxxxv,  3.  Simonides,  the  Son  of  Leoprepes,  t?ie 
Cean,  that  found  the  Art  of  Memory,  got  the  Prize  ai  Athens, 
as  Teacher  of  a  Chorus:  when  Adimantus  was  Archon,^) 

Olymp.  Lxvn,  4.  Simonides  the  Poet  died,  being  90  years 
old,  when  Theagenides  was  Archon,^) 

The  learned*)  Editors  of  the  Marmora  have  committed 
some  mistakes  in  the  Explication  of  these  three  Periods; 
but  I  think  I  have  met  with  something,  that  will  set  the 
whole  matter  right.  * 

The  Person  in  the  second  Period  was  our  Simonides 
the  Lyric:  who  made  an  Epigram  upon  his  own  Victory, 
this  very  Victory   here  mention'd,    when  Adimantus  was 
Archon:  *Tis  extant  in  the^)  Scholiast  on  Hermogenes. 
TipX^  P^v  'Adetfixivzog  'Ad^n^vouocg,  Sr*  iucxa 
AvTco^lg  ^uXh  datdaXiov  zphzoda' 
Setvo^tXoo  8s  rtg  ulbg  Apearsedi/^g  i^op^ysc 
rhvvfjxovz'  dvdpoj)^  xaXdi,  [la&ovTt  X^P^' 
Ajxipi  dtdaaxaXijj  dk  StfKjjvtdjj  ianezo  xudog 
VYdwxovTasTs/  TtacSl  Aeompeniog.^) 
The  Substance  of  it  is  this;    That  in  the  year  when  Adi- 
mantus was  Archon  at  Athens,  the  Chorus  of  the  Tribe  An- 
tiochis  got  the  Prize,  Aristides  being  the  Furnisher  of  it,  and 
Simonides  the  Son  of  Leoprepes,  the  Teacher,  who  was  then 


1)  Stfjuovi^g  6  Sifiwvidoo  izdiznog  zoo  noojTOu ,   noa^rm  &if 

xat V7j<rt  xai  Aapetog  TsXeora,  2)  StfUDVt^g  d 

AewTcpenooSt  6  Ketog,  6  rd  fiwT^fiovtxdv  sbpatv,  ii/txrjfreu  AO'T^vj^mu 

diddaxwv^  dpyouTog'A^T^v^rnv fidvrou*        ^)  Stfmvidi^g 

6  noiyjTTjg  ireXsuTTjtrev  fitoog  in^  ivevj^xovra,  dpxovrog  ^A^T^vj^atv 
Bea  ....  ifidou,  ^)  Vid.  notas  Seldeni  &  Lydiati. 

5)  P.  410,  [Max.  Planudes,  Walz  V  643.]  «)  A  part 

of  it  is  produced  by  Plutarch,  An  Seni  &c,  [Mor.  11 786  A] ;  sfys 
IifiwuiSjg  /xkv  i>  yfipa  x^P^^S  ivixa,  xat  rolmiYpafi/ia  &fjXoT 
ToTg  TsXeoTaiotg  iitemv, 

^Afx^l  dida<rxaXi7j  6k  ItfitovtSj^  SinrsTO  xudog 
VYdwxovzaixTn  itaidl  AewTtpeniog, 
[Add.  —  See  also  Bockh,  Political  Economy  I486*sqq.] 
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80  years  old.  *Tis  as  plain,  I  think,  as  the  Sun  at  Noon- 
day, that  the  Marble  and  ^e  Epigram  speak  of  the  same 
Victory.  And  we  have  it  here  from  Simonides's  own  mouth, 
that  the  80th  Year  of  his  Age  falls  in  with  Olymp.  lmv,  3. 
in  AdimanttLs'^  Grovemment.  And  of  this  same  Victory  and 
Epigram,  the  words  of  ^)  VaUriua  Maximua  are  to  be  under- 
stood; Simonidesj  says  he,  HIMSELF  glories^  thcU  he  was 
Teacher  of  a  Chorus  in  the  Lzxxth  year  of  his  Age.  And 
for  those  other  words  of  the  Marble,  b  rb  Mvr^fwvixbv 
ebpQiv^  who  invented  the  Art  of  Memory  y  Simomdes  himself 
is  the  best  Commentator.  For  in  this  very  year  he  made 
an  Epigram  in  Commendation  of  his  Memory; 

Mvmtji  8'  ou  reva  WTjfit  HtfiMviSj}  Iffo^ap^ecv^) 

'OyowxavTasrec  naeol  AeampsTteog, 
No  body^  says  he,  has  a  Memory  Wee  to  Simonides,  who  am 
80     ars  of  Age,  the  Son  of  Leoprepes. 

And  now  that  we  have  established  this  point,  'tis  an 
easie  matter  to  explain  the  third  Period  in  the  Marble; 
which  belongs  to  the  same  Simonides.  For  he  was  80  years  43 
jld  Olymp.  Lxxv,  3.  and,  says  the  Marble,  Olymp.  lxxvii,  4. 
Simonides  died  at  90.  Now  the  Interval  between  those  two 
Olympiads  is  ix  compleat  Years,  and  inclusively  x.  And 
with  this  the  Testimonies  of  Stddas^)  and  Aristophanes^ 
Scholiast  exactly  agree.  Simonides,  say  they,  lived  89  yearsy 
and  died  Olymp.  lxxviii.  They  were  89  compleat  years, 
and  he  had  just  enter'd  upon  the*)  90th.  And  what  the 
Marble  puts  at  Olymp.  lxxvii,  4.  Suidas  with  Diodorus 
[xi  65]  and  others,  puts  at  lxxviii,  1.  For  the  Archontes  in 
the  Marble  are  all  along  one  year  before  the  Accounts  of 
other  Chronologers. 

And  then  the  first  Period  in  the  Marble  will  have 
little  of  difficulty^  since  both  the  others  are  setled.  The 
Simonides  there  mention'd,  was  Grandfather  to  him  that 
we  have  been  speaking  of.    The  Pedegree  lies  thus. 


1)  Val,  Max,  VIII,  7.  Simonides  poeta  octogesimo  anno  & 
docuisse  ae  carmina,  &  in  eorum  certamen  deacendisae  ipae  glo- 
riatur.  2)  Arist.  Orat.  Tom.  3.  p.  645.  [II 610  Dindorf.] 

3)  Suid.  V.  IijuLwv.  Schol.  AristopL  Veap.  jp.  362.  [ad  1411 
Bind.]  4)  Lucian  says,  abore  90.  bnkp  ra  ^Evsyi^xovra.  in 

Macrob.  [228]. 
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Simonides» 

Zeoprepes, 

Simonides, 
'Tis  a  known  thing,  that  among  the  ancient  Grerhs 
the  name  of  the  Grandfather  was  commonly  given  to  the 
Nephew,  according  to  that  of  the  Poet^) 

'iTtTtovtxog  KaXXeou,  xal  if  'Irmovexou  KaXXeag. 
Now  suppose  this  Simomdes  was  no  more  than  xl  years 
old,  when  his  Nephew  was  born;  at  this  Olympiad  in  the 
Marble,  lxhi,  4,  he  must  be  en.  So  that  I  would  fill  up 
the  gap  in  the  Inscription  thus;  nonjzijg  wv  xcd  abrhg  re- 
XeuT^  'Adr^vjjatv.  Simonides  the  Poet  DIED  at  Athens.^) 
For  what  else  can  he  be  mentioned  here  for,  at  that  ex- 
ceeding old  age? 
44  Now  to  summ  up  our  Argument  about  Stesichorus;  If 
/Simonides  was  lxxx  years  old  at  Olymp.  lxxv,  3.  as  we  have 
proved  beyond  all  Contradiction;  he  must  then  have  been 
Lxxii  years  of  age  at  Olymp.  Lxxm,  3.  the  year  that  Ste- 
sichorus took  his  Voyage  into  Greece,  according  to  the  Marble. 
And  this  was  the  ibmg  that  I  undertook  to  prove;  and  I 
conceive,  that  the  whole  is  a  clear  and  convincing  evidence, 
that  Stesichorus's  Age  was  much  earlier  than  the  Marble 
has  placed  it. 

But  however,  if  any  one  will  still  be  so  obstinate,  as 
to  prefer  the  sole  Authority  of  the  Marble  before  ^  all  the 
other  proofs  that  we  have  produced  against  it;  he  will 
take  a  most  effectual  and  compendious  way  to  ruin  the 
credit  of  Phalaris's  Epistles.  For,  in  short,  if  the  date  of 
Stesichorus'^  Age  be  true  in  the  Marble,  the  Epistles  are 
certainly  false.  For  if  Stesichorus  was  alive  Olymp.  lxxoi, 
3.  the  pretended  Phalaris  was  then  in  the  Throne;  because 
he  speaks  of  Stesichorus'^  death  in  several  places.  3)  But 
two  whole  years  before  that  time,  Olymp.  lxxhi,  i.  as  Dio- 
dorus^)  assures  us,  there  was  another  Tyrant  of  Agrigentum^ 
Theron  the  Son  of  JEnesidamus :   And  two  years  more  be- 


1)  Aristop,  Aves.  p.  379.  [v.  283].  2)  Bentley's  con- 

jecture has  not  been  accepted  by  B5ckh,  C.  I.  Gr.  II 31  q,  whose 
observations  should  be  compared.  —  W.  3)  Ep.  15,  SI,  33, 
64,  103,  4)  Biod,  p.  39.  [XI  63.] 
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fore  that,  his  Brother  Xenocrates^  living  in  the  same  City, 
won  the  Victory  at  the  xxiv  Pythiad,i)  which  is  coincident 
with  Olymp.  lxxh,  3.  And  if  any  body  can  think  he  put 
in  at  that  Pri^e  with  his  Chariot,  while  Phalaris  was  Tyrant; 
I  wish  him  joy  of  his  opinion. 

The  very  learned  Mr.  Dodwell^^  being  sensible  that 
Phalaris  could  not  be  alive  Lxxni,  3.  because  Theron  was 
then  in  the  Throne;  sets  both  his  and  Stesichorus's  Death 
IV  years  before  that  time,  Olymp.  lxxii,  3.  and  so  leaves 45 
Theron  the  space  of  two  years  to  make  his  way  to  the 
Crown,  Olymp.  Lxxm,  1.  But  it  seems  he  was  not  aware  3) 
of  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar^  who  from  a  good  Author  Hip- 
postratus^  himself  too  a  good  Author,  makes  not  Theron^ 
but  his  Great  Grand-father  Telemachus  to  be  one  of  Pha- 
laris's  Deposers.  Neither  was  Theron  the  next  Tyrant  of 
Agrigentum,  immediately  after  Phalaris,  as  Mr.  D.  here 
supposes:  but  first  there  was  one*)  Akamenes,  and  after 
him  one  Alcander,  who  had  a  very  prosperous  Reign.  But 
besides  this,  why  must  Stesichortts  die  at  Olymp.  lxxii,  3? 
Either  let  us  follow  the  Marble,  or  let  it  alone.  If  we 
reject  the  Authority  of  the  Marble,  Stesichorus  must  be 
supposed  to  die  about  Olymp.  lvi,  as  the  other  Authors 
affinn :  if  we  adhere  to  it,  then  he  lived  till  Olymp.  lxxui, 
3.  after  Phalaris's  death.  And  'tis  observable,  that  the 
Marble  does  not  say,  he  died  Olymp.  Lxxra,  3.  but  d^cxsro 
elg  r^v  'EXXdda,  he  then  went  into  Greece;  as  Gorgias  and 
other  Siciliam  did,  to  get  Money  and  Fame.  So  that  he 
might  survive  that  Period  many  years  according  to  the 
Marble;  which  is  still  a  further  Confutation  of  Phalaris's 
Epistles.  Yet  Mr.  D.  first  interprets  the  Marble,  as  if 
that  was  said  to  be  the  last  year  of  Stesichorus's  Life; 
and  then  for  the  sake  of  the  Epistles,  without  any  other 
Author  to  warrant  him,  he  cuts  that  Life  iv'years  shorter. 


1)   Pindar.  Schol.  ad  6  Pyih.  <&  2.  Isth,  2)  De  Cydia 

vet.  p.  261.  3)  See  ahove^  p.  34.  *)  fferaclides  Ponticus 

de  PolUiis.  [See  C.  Mtiller's  fragm.  hist.  gr.  II  p.  223]  Merd 
rbv  ^dXaptv  ^AXxaixivi/jq  [so  Bentley  for  ''Akxfidvinq\  napiXafie 
rd  Ttpdyfiaray  xal  fisrd  rourov^Akxavdpog  Tzpoiarri  awnp  imetxi^s' 
xal  slfh-ivyjcav  [eba^ivTjaav  the  edd.  before  BentleyJ  o5r(og,  &q 
litpmop^opOL  tx^w  Ifidrta. 
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The  Second  Argument,   that  Mr.  Dodwell  brings  to 

46  establish  his  new  opinion  about  Phalaris's  Age,  may  be 
summ'd  up  in  this  form. 

^Pythagoras  was  at  Agrigentum  at  the  time  of  Phalaris'^ 
>Death,  and  was  the  principal  occasion  of  it.  But  Pytha- 
^goras  was  never  in  Sicily^  till  after  the  Pythagorean  Col- 
»lege  at  Crotona  was  burnt  by  Cylon,  which  was  Olymp, 
»Lxxn,  2.  Phalaris  therefore  was  not  dead  before  that  Olym- 
»piad.« 

I  am  very  sorry  to  differ  from  this  learned  Man's  Judg- 
ment in  a  point  of  Chronology,  where  he  is  so  great  a 
Master.  But  having  examined  the  whole  Story  of  Pythagoras 
as  carefully  as  I  can,  I  am  quite  of  another  opinion  in 
every  part  of  this  Argument.  For  I  tJiink  it  more  probable, 
that  Pythagoras  had  no  concern  in  the  deposing  of  Phalaris; 
and  that  he  was  in  SieUy^  before  Cylon'^  Conspiracy;  and 
that  the  time  of  that  Conspiracy  was  before  Olymp.  lxxii. 

The  chief  Actor  in  deposing  Phalaris  was  Telemachus 
an  Ancestor  of  l^heron's;  as  we  have  seen  already  in  the 
Scholiast  of  Pindar,  And  the  thing  was  done  four  Gene- 
rations, before  ever  Pythagoras  set  foot  in  Sicily^  in  Mr. 
jD*s  way  of  reckoning.  Jamblichus  is  the  first  and  only 
Man,  that  gives  Pythagoras  any  share  in  that  Action.  Laer- 
tins  and  Porphyry^  who  have  written  the  Life  of  our  Phi- 
losopher, have  not  one  word  of  it.  And  how  could  they 
omit  such  a  singular  thing,  had  they  known  it?  or  where 
could  Jamblichus^  that  came  after  them,  and  did  little  else 
but  pillage  their  Writings,  discover  this  new  piece  of  His- 
tory? ''Tis  observable,  that  he  cites  no  Author  for  it;  which 
he  ought  to  have  done,  if  he  could;  because  this  was  one 
of  the  greatest  strokes  in  his  whole  Narrative,  and  was  a 

47  thing  unsaid  before.  Porp^rj/ indeed  says,  i)  TFAew  Pytha- 
goras came  'to  Italy  a^id  Sicily,  he  restord  several  Cities 
there  to  their  Liberty;  Crotona,  tSybaris,  Catana,  Rhegium^ 
Himera,  AGRIGENTUM^  Tauromenium  and  others.  And 
Xwciaw,^)  whether  in  jest  or  earnest,  makes  Phalaris  brag 
of  Pythagoras'^  Company.  These  two  Passages,  perhaps, 
were  the  sole  Foundation  of  Jamblichus'^   story.     For  if 


1)  Porph.    vit.    Pyth.  p.  189.  [§  21.1  »)  Luc.   in 

Phal.  I  [10]. 
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Pythagoras  conversed  with  Phalaris,  and  delivered  Agrigen- 
turn  out  of  Slavery;  here  was  a  fair  occasion  offer'd  to 
JamhUchus,  to  put  both  ends  together,  and  dress  up  his 
Legend.' 

But  if  we  should  allow  Jamblichtis's  story  for  a  Truth; 
we  need  no  other  Argument  against  Mr.  D,  but  the  very 
story  it  self,  to  prove  the  Epistles  a  Cheat.  For  the  Epist- 
les make  the  Tyrant  and  the  Philosopher  to  be  very  good 
Friends,  and  have  five  Months  pleasant  Conversation  toge- 
ther;^) and  the  Tyrant  talks  of  Providence,  like  any  Pytha- 
gorean; While  the  governing  Providence^  says  he,  preserves 
the  same  System  of  the  World,^)  But  Jamhlichu^'^  Phalaris 
is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  He  is  all  Fury  and  Blas- 
phemy,^) a  rank  Atheist,  he  reviles  and  contemns  the  Gods, 
he  denies  Prophecy,  and  Providence;  he  contrives  Pytha- 
goras's  Death,  and  Pythagoras  effects  his.  How  can  these 
two  stories  hang  together?  If  Jamblichus's  Account  be  true, 
the  Epistles  must  be  false.  I  must  own,  it's  beyond  my 
little  Understanding,  to  reconcile  them;  let  others  at- 
tempt it. 

And  again,  this  same  story  of  Jamhlichus  plainly 
proves  against  Mr.  D.  that  Pythagoras  was  in  Sicily  before  48 
Olymp.  Lxxn,  2.  Jamhlichus  indeed  says  nothing  about  the 
time,  when  Pythagoras  deposed  Phalaris:  But  since  he 
brings  in*)  Abaris  the  Hyperborean  in  company  with  Pytha- 
goras at  the  time  of  the  Action;  we  are  assured  by  that 
Circumstance,  that  the  Date  must  be  much  earlier,  than 
Mr.  D.  has  placed  it.  The  time  when  Abaris  came  into 
Greece^  is  very  variously  told;*)  some  put  it  at  Olymp.  ni, 
others  at  xxi,  others  much  lower:  which  very  Diversity  is 
a  good  Argument,  that  he  came  not  so  late,  as  Mr.  D. 
sets  him,  when  Chronology  was^pretty  certain.  But  there 
is  one^)  Authority  beyond  Exception.  Pindar  says.  He 
came  in  Croesus'*  time;  who  was  conquer'd  by  Gyrus  Olymp. 


1)  Ep,  74,    Uifinroy  ij^  fiijva  (ruvehat  fisi^^  ^dov^g. 

2)  Ep^  104.  ^£(og  &v  -f)  dtotxouaa  npovota  t^v  adrijv  dpfiovlav 
ToO  TLoafiou  ipoXdrrji.     '      3)  Jambl  p.  184,  5,  6.  [§  215—221.] 

*)  Jambi,  ibidem.  5j  Harpocrat,  <&  Suidas,  v.  ^Afiapig, 

«)  Harpoc,  ^0   dk  Uivdapoq  xard  Kpoiaov  tov   Aodmv  fia- 
etXia  ^alv  ^A^apw  itapaY^vitr&at, 
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Lix«  And  with  him  Eusebiua  and  Syncellua  agree;  both  of 
them  placing  him  about  the  Reign  of  Crc&aus.  Now  Pindar 
himself  was^)  xxx  years  old  at  that  very  year,  Olymp.  Lxm, 
2.  when  Mr.  D.  makes  Abaais  to  have  been  in  Greece,  But 
if  Abaris  had  been  truly  there  at  that  time,  surely  Pindar 
at  30  years  of  Age  would  have  had  better  Information; 
and  not  have  cast  him  back  to  the  Reign  of  Ctorsus  above 
50  years  before. 

If  we  admit  then  of  JambUchus's  Narrative,  we  must 
place  the  time  much  higher,  than  Mr.  Dodwell  has  done. 
The  only  reason  that  Mr.  D.  has  for  it  is  this,^)  That 
Pytiiagoras  did  nt)t  go  into  Sicily,  till  after  Cylon*«  Conspi- 
racy, Which,  with  submission,  I  think  is  a  very  precarious 
Assertion.  'Tis  true  he  did  not  leave  Italy  for  good  and 
all  till  that  time;  but  what  forbids  us  to  suppose,  he  might 
make  now  and  then  a  short  Voyage  into  Sicily  ?  Why  Justin 
AQsays^^)  He  came  to  Crotona,  and  continited  therefor  twenty 
years.  But  this  imports  no  more,,  than  that  generally  and 
for  the  main  he  resided  at  Crotona :  'tis  not  to  be  so  rigidly 
taken,  as  if  he  had  never  went  out  of  Town.  For  he  was 
frequently  at*)  Metapontium,  and  Tarentum^  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Cities:  why  may  we  not  then  as  well  suppose  Mm 
to  have  stept  into  Sicily  f  Porphyry  and  JambUchus  talk  of 
his^)  Joumies  in  Sicily^  long  before  they  say  a  world  of 
Cylm's  Conspiracy.  Nay,  we  have  the  express  Testimonies 
of  them  both,  that  he  was  in  Sicily  before  that  time.  For 
they  say,^)  He  was  present  the  same  day  both  at  Taurome- 
nium  in  Sicily,  and  Metapontium  in  Italy,  at  the  meetings 
of  his  Scholars,  But  'tis  agreed  by  all,  that  he  had  no 
Society  of  Scholars  at  Metapontium^  or  aJiy  where  in  Italy^ 
after  that  Villainy  of  Cylon-^  almost  all  his  Followers  being 
burnt  or  killed  then,  except  Ardhippus  and  Lysis, 

Neither  can  I  assent  to  Mr.  D's  Opinion,  when  he 
places  that  Conspiracy  of  Cylon  at  Olymp.  lxxu,  2.    This 


1)  Pindar  bom  01.  65.  forty  years  old  at  Aencec's  Expe- 
dition, 01.  75,  1.  Suid.  8)  De  Cydis  vet,  p.  26. 

3)  Justin,  XX,  J.  cum  annos  XX  Crotonce  egiaset, 

4)  Uvy  1. 18,  Porphyr.  p.  189,  [§§  24.47.1  5)  Porph,  189, 
Jamb.  46,  [134.  136.]  6)  Porph.  192  [27.1  J^^^-  -^^*-  [13*-] 
Kal  diedijjn^ai  xoivfj  rotq  kxaripw&t  kratpots. 
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has  no  express  Authority  in  History,  nor  any  other  foun- 
dation, than  Mr.  Dodweirs  Calculations  from  some  Periods 
of  Pytkagoras's  Life.  And  since  I  differ  from  his  opinion 
in  stating  those  Periods,  in  consequence  I  must  dissent 
too  about  the  time  of  Oylon's  Treachery.  But  because 
this  Controversie  cannot  be  well  managed  without  giving 
a  whole  View  of  Pythagoras'^  Life,  I  will  here  present  the 
Reader  with  a  Table  of  it,  which  shall  comprehend  the 
various  accounts  of  the  ancient  Chronologers.  To  which 
I  shall  subjoyn  some  Annotations,  to  shew  the  Reasons 
and  Authorities  for  assigning  every  Period.  'Tis  a  sub- 
ject that  deserves  our  nicest  Examination;  and  though  l5o 
shall  determin  nothing  my  self,  I  may  give  an  occasion 
to  others  of  bringing  it  to  a  Certainty,  i) 
Olympiad,  Years  o/"Pythag. 
43.     4.  1.     Pythagoras  bom. 

48.  1.    '       18.    Won  the  Prize  at  Olympia,  01.  48,  L 

Eratosth,  Phavor,  Lucian,  S.  AugusHn, 

49.  2.  23.     Pythagoras  at  Man's  Age.    Antiloehus, 
53.     3.           40.    PytK  40  Years  old  went  to  Italy.  Ari- 

stoxeniis, 
4.  41.    Pyth.  in  Italy  after  01.  50.  Dion.  Ha- 

licam. 


1)  We  subjoin  the  criticism  indirectly  given  on  this  part 
of  Bentley's  dissertation  by  Mr.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  ch. 
XXXVII  (vol.  Ill  p.  344,  ed.  1862) :  —  DThe  compilations  of  Por- 
phyry  and  Jamblichus  on  the  life  ol  Pythagoras,  copied  from 
a  great  variety  of  authors,  will  doubtless  contain  some  truth 
amidst  their  confused  heap  of  statements,  many  incredible,  and 
nearly  all  unauthenticated.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  single  out 
what  these  portions  of  truth  really  were.  Even  Aristoxenus 
and  Dicaearchus,  the  best  authors,  from  whom  these  biogra- 
phers quote ,  lived  near  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  Py- 
thagoras, and  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  early  memorials 
to  consult,  nor  any  better  informants  than  the  contemporary 
Pythagoreans  —  the  last  of  an  expiring  sect,  and  probably 
among  the  least  eminent  for  intellect;  since  the  philosophers  of 
the  Socratic  vein  in  its  various  branches  carriea  off  the  acute 
and  aspiring  young  men  of  that  timec.  —  See  also  the  article 
on  Pythagoras  in  Pauly's  >Real-Encyclopaedie<  YI 1  p.  321 — 
830.  —  W. 
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Olympiad.     Years  of  Pythag. 

54.     1.  42.     Pyth.  famous  01.  54,  1.  Chron,  Alexand, 

58.    2.  59.    Pyth,  went  to  Italy  about  60  years  old. 

Jamb, 

60.  1.  66.     Pyth.  flourished  Olymp.  60.  Laert, 

61.  1.  70.    Pyth.  famous  Olymp.  61.  Diodorus. 

-4.  73.    Pyth.  came  to  Italy  ^  in  the  Reign  of 

Superhua  (».  e.  from  Olymp.  61,  4.  to 
67,  4.)   Cicero, 

62.  1.  74.     Pyth.  01. 62.  went  to  Italy.  Jamblich, 
2.  75.    Pyth.    famous  01.  62.    Clemens.    CyriL 

Euseb.  Tatian. 

63.  3.  80.    Pyth.  died  80  years  old.  HeracUdea, 

64.  1.  81.    Pyth.   taJien  Captive  by   Cambyses  in 

-^gyp^i  Olymp.  64,  l  Jambl,  Syncellus, 

66.  1.  90.     Pyth.  died  at  90.  Laertius. 

67.  2.  96.     Pyth.  died  at  95.  Syncellus: 
(Pyth.  went  for  /^aZy,  when  BrtUtis  was 


I    Consul,  I.  e.  Olymp.  68,  1.  Solinus. 


«Q     -  fsQ    J  Pyth.  in  Italy  when  J5n*^2^5  was  Consul, 

68.    1.  98.    ^    ^^^^^ 


\ 


[Pyth.  at    Orotona^   when  Sybarts  was 
taken,  Olymp.  68,  1.  X>iod  /ami/. 

2.  99.    Py<A.  died  at  99.    Tzetzes.    Pyth.  died 

near  100.  Jamb. 

3.  100.    jPy^A.  died  Olymp.  68,  8.  Some  MS 

4.  101.     lof  Efiseb.  others  68,  4. 

69.  3.         104.     Pyth.  died  at  104.    Incertus  apud  Pho- 

tium.  [Bibl.  p.  438  b.] 

70.  4.         109.    Pyth,  died  Olymp.  70, 4.  Eusebiw  vulgat, 
72.    4.        117.    Pyth,  died,  aged  117,  Author  de  Med. 

par,  fac, 

1.  The  Reason  for  assigning  Pythagoras'^  Birth  to 
Olymp.  xun,  4.  is  taken  from  the  next  Period,  his  Victory 
at  the  Olympian  Games,  Olymp.  xlvih:  for  he  was  then 
i(s^fiog,  17  years  of  Age;  his  18th  year  commencing  with 
Olymp.  xLvin.  Eratosthenesy  a  very  great  Man,  that  wrote 
a  Chronology  of  the  Victors  at  Olympia,  says,i)  Pythagoras 


1)  ^Eparoei^ivTjg  di  fnm  toStov  elvcu  rdv  itp&rov  ivrfyvwg 
voxTeoffavTa  inl  t^s  dya&qq  xal  TerTapaxoer^g  dlufiJCid&og^  xo- 
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ZLvni  offered  himself  at  the  Boys  Match  to  fight  at 
Caffs;  but  being  voted  by  the  Jttdgea  to  be  above  a  Boy*8  Age,  52 
and  laughed  at  as  a  Coward  for  putting  himself  among  Boys, 
he  presently  offered  himself  at  the  Match  for  Men ,  and  beat 
them  every  one.  The  Catalogue  of  the  StadionicoB^)  says  th€ 
very  same  thing,  at  Olymp.  xLvm.  So  that,  there  can  be 
no  mistake  in  the  number :  though  Georgius  SynceUus,  who 
tells  the  same  Story, 2)  sets  the  time  of  it  at  Olymp.  li. 
But  his  Copy  may  have  been  corrupted,  which  could  not 
possibly  happen  in  the  otJier  case.  The  true  reading  of 
that  Passage  oi  Syncdlus  I  have  given  in  the  Margin;  and 
the  meaning  of  it,  which  is  much  mistaken  by  his  last 
Editor,  is  no  other  than  that  oi  Eratosthenes  before.  Pau- 
sardas  has  a  like  account  of  one*)  HyUus  a  Ehodian,  that 
vould  have  wrestled  among  the  Boys;  but  being  excluded  by 
the  Judges,  because  he  was  18  years  old,  he  presently  wrestled 
vnth  the  Men,  and  carried  the  Victory.  This  HyUus  did  the 
very  same  thing,  TrdXj^  at  Wrestling ^  that  Pythagoras  did 
WYfjc^  at  Ckiffing.  And  from  this  last  instance  it  appears, 
that  the  Age  of  xvm  was  above  the  Match  for  Boys.  The 
allowed  time  seems  to  be  xvi,  the  year  when  they  were 
called  Ephebi.^) 

f*^i^v,  xal  dXoopyida  €popoOvTa  *  ixxpt&^yai  re  ix  r&v  naidwv, 
'ai  X^oatr^ivra,  adrixa  npoefi^vat  robq  Hvdpag  xal  vtx^aat. 
Laert.  in  Pythag.  [VIII 1,  25.] 

1)  Bu^oYopaq  Zdfitog  ixxpt&elg  TtaCdwv  Tzoy fii^v  ^  xal  dtg 
^Xog  )[AeuaC6fieyos ,  izpofidg  elg  robq  Hudpag,  djcaurag  k$^g 
^^(xi^n.     Apud  Scaligeri  Euseh,  p.  40.  ^)   Uo^ySpag  6 

^d/uog  dXufima  d&Xi^ffwUf  i$expibi^  nai^wv  nujrfiijv,  [xalyXeO' 
fioiklg]  wg  dnaXbg,  izpo^dug  [icpocfi.  Bind.]  tig  roog  dvdpag 
<v6ta  xard  r^v  va.  dXufiKtdda,    Syneellus,  p.  23$.  [454  Dind.] 

3)  Pttus.  Eliac.  n.  p.  191.  [14,  1]  lUog  [Ntxa4r6Xog  in  Bek- 
ker's  edition]  d  TSdtog  fydoov  inl  rotg  dixa  iretTt  ysyovihg,  fiii 
xaXaurat  pthv  iv  naiclv  bnb  ^HXeiwv  dTOjXdi^ij,  dvjjj'opsu^Tj  de 
iy  iitdpdmvt  &<rnep  yz  xal  ivixi^&7j.  4)  In  the  account  of 

^6  Ephebi  I  follow'd  Censarinua  and  Didymua,  But  others  in 
wpocration  (w.  *E7ct<SieTig,  and  'Enwvofwt)  make  the  ''E^fiot 
hjBgm  at  XYIII  years  of  age,  and  continue  so  to  XX,  and  then 
^ey  were  called  "Avdpeg.  Before  the  XVIII  year  they  were 
Oatdeg,  And  this  account  agrees  better  with  the  story  of  Py- 
uagoras's  fighting  at  Ilaidwv  icoyfii^.  He,  and  Byllus  the  Bho- 
««»  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  offer'd  themselves  to  fight  with 
the  Boys,  but  bemg  compleat  XVIII  years  old  they  were  ex- 

9* 
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But  'tis  not  agreed  among  the  Ancients,  that  this 
!^ Pythagoras  was  he,  that  afterwards  was  the  Philosopher. 
Hesychius  says,^)  They  mistake  that  say  so.  And  an^)  Epi- 
gram calls  this  Pythagoras^  the  Son  of  Crates:  but  the 
others  Father  was  Mnesarchus,  Yet  Eratosthenes^  a  very 
accurate  Author,  believed  he  was  the  same.  And  so  pro- 
bably did  Favorinus,  another  great  Man,  3)  who  cited  Era- 
tosthenes.^) Lucian  too  was  of  this  opinion,  and  *)  St.  Au- 
stin. And  the  Epigram,  that  Thecetetus  [Anth.  Gr.  ed. 
Jacobs  n  229.  Palat.  n  767.  append.  37.]  made  upon  this 
Pythagoras^  exactly  fits  the  Philosopher, 

Ilu&aydpijv  rcvdi,  nu^aydpy^v,  w  (eTve,  xoiJiriTrjVy  <fec. 
For  the  Philosopher  wore  his  Hair  long^  which  is  the  mean- 
ing of  xoyajri^Q.  So  that  even  Jamblichus,  who  applies  the 
Proverb,^)  iv  Hd/Uf)  xoti^rT^g,  to  Pythagoras  the  Philosopher, 
may  be  added  as  another  Authority  for  setling  this  Period ; 
though  it  be  against  his  own  Computations. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  improbable,  that  a 
Han,  that  was  bred  up  to  Fighting,  should  turn  himself 
to  the  Study  of  Philosophy.  For  it  was  a  common, Obser- 
vation, that^)  the  Gamesters  at  those  Exercises  were  very 
stupid  and  thick- skull'd  Fellows.  But  however  there  are 
several  Examples,  that  may  warrant  this  story  of  Pytha- 
<goras.  Cleanthes  the  Stoic  Philosopher,  when  he  was  young, 
was  8)  a  MglUer  at  Cuffs  ^  mtxryjQ^  just  as  Pythagoras  was. 
And  his  Scholar  Chrysippus^  the  acutest  of  fidl  the  Stoicks, 


eluded;  because  they  were  no  longer  Ilatdegy  but  ^E^fiot. 
isrex'd  at  this  disappointment,  they  ofifer'd  themselves  to  con- 
tend at  the  Match  for  Men,  though  they  wanted  two  years  of 
Man's  Age  and  being  admitted,  they  carried  the  Victory  firom 
them  all.  This  is  that  which  made  Pythagoras^s  Victory  at 
Olympia  so  memorable.  —  Add. 

1)  Hesych,  iu  Zdfup  xofii^ngg,  2)  Laert.  in  Pythctg. 

3)  ^EpaToa&ivTog  ^<r{,  xa&b  xal  ^a^wptvoq  iv  rg"  dyddy^. 
mavTodaitijq  ^laroptag  izapaTv^eTat.  Laert,  in  Pythag,  *)  Lue, 
in  GaUo  [714]  *A&h^T^  nore  ysyofUvip,  xal  dXufima  obx  d^av&q 
'drwuurafiivtp.  5)  Augtutin,  Tom.  2.  Ep.  3.  Pherecydes. . . 

Pythagoram  Samium. .  ex  athleta  in  Philosophum  vertit. 

«)  Jambl,  p.  31  {§  11]  and  44  [S  30].  7)   Ql   mXrjTal 

Avaia^y^oi,  [Cf.  Becker's  Charicles  I  313  sq.  —  K.J  »)  Laert. 
1TII5]  in  Cleanthe  <&  Suidas. 
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was^)  at  first  o,  Racer,  Even  Plato  himself^  was  a  Wrestler 
naXcuarihg  at  the  Isthmian  and  Pythian  Games.  And  so  was  u 
Lycon  oi  Droas,  a  Peripatetic,  at  the  Hian, «)  Jcdi  raxjTa  dk^ 
says  Laertius^  xal  izakaHaajt.  Ursrae  rare  iv  rg  narpidi  ^hta^ 
xal  owatpiaojt.  Where  instead  of  ^}^ta  I  would  rather  read 
it  7Atera;  that  is  the  Ilian  Games,  from  IHum;^)  as  'E^s- 
arjta  from  Ephesus.  So  Athenams^)  lib,  8.  IIuv&avoaeuoQ  8k 
^rpardvtxog  6  xt^apmdhQ  rhv  aoiptar^v  Hdrupov  imovjiisTv  iv 
rdiQ  IXtehtQy  'Ael^  iipr^azv^  lXi<i}  xaxd.  There  is  nothing  then 
so  very  unlikely  in  this  story  of  Pythagoras.  And  the  De- 
scription they  have  given  us  of  his  Person  makes  the  account 
the  more  probable;  for  he  was  a^)  lusty,  proper  Man;  and 
built  as  it  were  to  make  a  good  Boxer.  Besidesfthat  they  . 
add,  that  this  young  Pythagoras  was  the  first  that  boxed 
ivrd^vwg  according  to  Art:  which  shews  a  promising  Genius, 
and  agrees  with  the  Character  of  the  Philosopher;  who, 
as^)  Favorinus  and  Porphyry  say,  so  instructed  one  Eury- 
menes  in  his  Exercises,  that  he  won  the  Prize  at  Olympia. 

n.  The  next  Period  in  the  Table  is  Olymp.  xlix,  2. 
from  which  an  ancient  Writer  Antilochus,  or  rather  Antio- 
chus^  dates  Pythagoras' s  ^hxta.  They  are  the  words  of 8) 
Clemens  AUxandrinus:  Antilochus^  that  wrote  the  Book^  called 
loropeg,  reckons  312  years  from  Pythagoras'*  ^Xexla  to  the 
death  of  Epicurus.  Now  it's  agreed  that  Epicurus  died 
Olymp.  cxxvii,  2.  when  Pytharatus  was  Archon.  Beckon 
therefore  backwards  312  years,  and  the  i)Xex{a  of  Pythagoras 
falls  upon  Olymp.  xlix,  2.  But  what's  the  meaning  of  ^Xtxtat  ' 
The  very  learned  Mr.  Dodwell  interprets  it,^)  The  Nativity  55 


1)  Laert.  [VII  7]  in  Chrysippo  doXi^v  ^trxei,  2)  Laert 
[ni  4]  in  Platone,  Apuleius  fde  dogm.  Plat.  I  2]  Cyrillus  [VI 
contra  Jul.  208  Spanh.]  3)  LaerU  in  Lycone,  [V  4]. 

4;  See  Marmora  Arundel  5)  p.  350  f.  6)  Porph.  p.  118 
[§  18]  Tinu  re  ydp  idiav  iAeu^ipiov  xal  ptfyav,  7)  Laert.  in 
Pythag.  [§  12]  Porph,  p.  186,  [8  15]  8)  Strom.  1.  p.  133, 

[366  Potter]  ^AvnXoxoqy  6  robq  hropaq  TtpoYfiaTtuadfisvoq,  &7td 
Tijg  Ilo^a^dpoo  -f^Xtxcag  inl  ri^v  'Entxoopou  TsXeuTi^u,  irT^  <pip&i 
ra   -Kdvra    rptaxoma  dmdexa.  9)  De  Cyclis  Vet.  p.  147, 

Fieri  tamen  potest^  ut  scripserit  Antilochus;  rpiaxdma  diovrog 
kvog,  Exinde  Librarius,  si  pritnam  literam  duntaxat,  mani/estam 
habuerit,  facillimo  err  ore  dwdexa  reposuerit.  Sic  omnia  rectissime 
procedent. 
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.  of  Pythagoras ;  and  to  accommodate  the  passage  to  his 
own  Calculations,  for  8w8exa  he  reads,  diovrog  ivbg,  that 
is,  299,  for  312.  I  am  afraid  the  world  will  not  allow  us 
such  a  Liberty  in  our  Corrections,  as  for  d(o8exa  to  put 
SiovTOQ  kv6g,  where  but  one  Letter  is  the  same;  and  not 
one,  if  you  write  8w8sxa  in  Numerals,  c^.  But  I  suppose 
he  will  not  insist  on  this  Emendation;  if  it  appear,  that 
^hxid  does  not  signifie  Nativity:  for  then  the  Emendation 
will  not  agree  with  his  Accounts,  any  more  than  the  vulgar 
Beading  does. 

Let  us  examin  then,  what  the  word  ^Xcxta  means  in 
other  Passages  of  .Clement,  The  years,  says  he,  from  Moses 
to  Solomon'*  ^hxca  are  610.  i)  The  particulars  of  his 
Account  are  these; 

Moseis's  Life    .    .    .    , 120  Years. 

Thence  to  David's  Accession  to  the  Throne  450 

David's  Reign '   .     .     .     40 

"610~" 
By  which  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  r^hxca  of  Solomon 
is  not  meant  of  his  Nativity^  buj  of  the  beginning  of  his 
Reign,  when  he  was  ^)  23  years  of  Age. 

In  another  place  he  says; 3)  Esaiah,  Hosea  a»<^Micah 
lived  after  the  ^Xcxca  of  Lycurgus.    And  he  proves  it   in 
'  this  manner; 

56  From  the  Destruction  of  Troy^)  to  the  dx//^i  290  Years 

of  Lycurgus     .  ' I 

From  Solom^n^  in  whose  Reign  Troy  was  ta-l  ^^^ 

ken,  to  the  time  of  those  Prophets  .    .    .1 
'Tis  manifest  here,  that  ^Xtxta  and  dx/xsy  are  put  as  syno- 
nymous words  to  signifie  the  same  thing;  Youth,  or  middle 
Age,  the  Flowef^  of  one's  Age. 

Eratosthenes,  says*^)   Clemens,  places  the  ijkxta  0/ Homer 


1)  Strom,  p.  140.  edit,  Commelini.  [386  P.]  Fivovrat  dnd 
Matofficjs  inl  rijv  ZoXojMouTog  ijXtxiav  .  .  .  irq  rd  ndvxa  k^a- 
xdata  dixa.  2^  See  Petav.  in  Chron,  3)  lb,  p.  141, 

[390  P.]  AeyovTat  di  ohrot  fisrd  riyv  Aoxoopyoo  ijXixiav  ^ejro- 

vivat,  'Hffaiag  8k  dnd  too  ZoXofiwvrog  [in  the  edd.  rjjg 

SolopJbvroq  fiaatXeiag]  dtaxo<rto<FT<j)  iret.  correct  it  rpiOMoatoiniji, 

*)    Ty^v   dxfir^v   Aoxoopyou.    Clem,  ibid,  ^)   lb,  p,  141, 
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a  hundred  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  That  in  this  place 
also  fjXexea  means  dxfi^,  we  may  understand  several  ways. 
Crates,  says  Tatian^^)  O/jajpov  ^xfuaxdvcu  ff)(re\  say^  Homer 
FLOURISED  tnthin  80  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy;  but 
Eratosthenes  says,  after  100.  Some,  says  PhUarch,^)  affirm 
that  Homer  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War,  and  was 
an  Eye- Witness  of  it;  others ,  thai  he  lived  100  years  after  U, 
The  word  is  here  yevia^axy  not  horn,  but  lived;  as  puit  is 
in  Latin  Writers.  For  if  it  signified,  toas  bom  at  the  time 
of  that  War,  he  could  not  have  been  an  Eye -Witness  of 
it;  for  it  lasted  but  10  years,  and  he  had  been  a  Child 
when  it  ended. 

Thus  we  see  all  along  in  Clement,  ^kxta  is  taken  for 
the  flourishing  Age;  and  SO  it  is  generally  in  other  Writ- 
ers. ')  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Homer,  after  he  had  spoken 
of  his  Childhood,  yevoiizvoQ  Sk  iv  ^XexilgL,  but  when  he  was 
come  at  Age,  says  he,  and  had  already  a  Reputation  for 
Poetry,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  example,  that  ijkxia  57 
means  Nativity.  When  Clemens  would  express  the  time  of 
one's  Birthy  he  does  not  say  ^kxcoy  but  yiveatg.^)  Anb  t^q 
Ma^oaimg  y£vdff£a}Q'  and^)  elg  intdei^tv  t^q  tou  SuiT^pog  ye- 
v£(TswQ,  So  that  upon  the  whole  there  is  no  question,  but 
the  ^kxea  of  Pythagoras,  in  the  Passage  we  are  speaking 
of,  means  the  Flower  of  his  Age,  In  the  Table,  it  falls 
upon  his  xxui  year;  and  this  exactly  agrees  with  Solomon's 
Age,  when  he  began  his  Reign;  which  Clemens,  as  above, 
calls  his  f/hxca.  But  Pythagoras  himself  had  a  peculiar 
way  of  distinguishing  the  Age  of  a  Man's  Life.  He  divided 
it  into  four  Twenties;^)  A  Boy  twenty,  a  Youth  twenty,  a 
Man  twenty,  and  an  old  Man  twenty.    And  Antilochus  perhaps 


P.]  'Eparoa^ivT^q  fjL£rd  rd  kxaroarbv  iroq  -njff  ^IXiou  dXw' 
ieofg  T^v  VfJLrjpou  ijktxiav  ^ipsi 

1)  Talian.  p.  228.  Ed,  Gesneri.  2)  Plutarch,  in  V,  Ho- 

meri,  p,  44.  [c.  5]  Fevitr^ai  (f  adrdv  ^a<rt  rotg  )[p6votg,  oi  fikv 
xard  rdif  Tpwixbv  ndXe/iov  oh  xal  adrdimu  yevi<rlhif  at  dk 
/iMzd  kxardv  inj  rot;  noXifwu.  3)  Jd,  p.  42,  [c.  4]  So  in  viia 
Lycurgi  [c.  3]  And  80  Xenoph.  iv  jjXtxia  yevdfievoi,  [Mem.  IV 
2,  3]  come  at  Age;  So  ol  iv  rj  i^Xaia,  Young  Men^  those  ar- 
med at  the  Age  of  Men,  Thueyd.  [VIII  75]  uEachinea. 

*)  P,  143.  [401  P.]  *)  P.  146,  [406  P.]  «)  Laert. 

in  Pythag,  [VJII 1, 10]  Ilatg  eXxoci  irea^  ve7jv{<nog  eJbiom,  veiy- 
viag  ttxomt  yiptov  sXxoau 
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might  have  a  respect  to  this  Doctrine,  when  he  put  his 
fjkexta  at  01.  iLix,  2.  For  it's  not  improbable,  that  he  took 
his  measure  from  01.  xLvni,  i.  when  Pythagoras  got  the 
Victory  at  Olympia,  And  if  he  supposed  him  to  be  but 
xYi  years  old  at  that  time,  which  was  the  legitimate  Age 
for  Boys'  Exercises;  his  Account  then  precedes  exactiy 
from  the  xxth  year  of  Pythagoras,  The  Reader,  if  he  pleas- 
es, may  follow  this  reckoning,  and  place  the  Nativity  of 
Pythagoras  at  01.  xliv,  2.  But  I  rather  chose  in  the  Table 
to  set  it  a  little  higher  for  the  Reasons  given  above. 

in.  The  next  Portion  of  his  Life,  according  to  his 
own  Distribution,  from  his  xxth  year  to  the  xLth,  was  spent 
in  Study  and  Travelling.  While  he  was^)  young,  he  was 
58  Scholar  to  Tholes^  and  -Bmw,  and  Pkerecydes,  and  Epimemdes^ 
and  Hermodamas,  Indeed  when  he  conversed  with  Epime-- 
nides,  he  must  needs  be  very  young;  for  Epimmides  died  iis'f 
oh  noXh^  not  long  after  Olymp.^)  xlvi,  when  he  had  expiated 
Athens  from  the  Murder  of  Cylon.^)  ISuidas  places  that  Ex- 
piation at  Olymp.xuv;  but  *tis  probable  u5'  may  be  a  fault 
of  the  Writer,  instead  of  [is  or  /jtC.  And  that  he  died  not 
long  after  it,  Suidas  seems  to  confirm ;  for  he  says,  he  was 
then  oW,  pwacog.  Plato^)  indeed  makes  him  to  have  come 
to  Athms,  Olymp.  lxx,  i.  But  that  great  Man  did  not  tie 
.  himself  in  his  Discourses  to  Exactness  of  Time,  as  I  shall 
shew  at  large  hereafter.  His  words  are,*)  Epimenides  came 
to  you  (to  Athens)  ten  years,  npb  rwv  IJeprnxajv,  before  the 
Persian  Affairs;  and  the  Athenians  being  then  afraid  of  an  Ex-- 
pedition  from  Persia ,  ^ofioufiivcjv  rbv  Ilepffcxbv  arSXoVy  he 
told  them,  it  woiUd  be  ten  years  before  they  came^  and  then  they 
should  be  beaten.  He  means  the  Battle  at  Marathon^  which 
was  Olymp.  lxxh,  3.  'Tis  true*)  Aldobrandinus  makes  Plato 
agree  with  Laertius.  For  he  interprets  him,  of  the  Persian 


1)  Moq  Stv  dne&^fjyiae,  Laert.  [2]  Neai^iag  yevdfieyog,  Por^ 
phyr.  [11]  "En  i^fiog  &v.  Kofxtdrj  tc  vioq  Mrt  bizapxtttv.  lie  pi 
oxTwxaidsxarov  fiaXuna  irog  yeyovibg,  Jamb.  [11].  3)  Xoeri. 
in  Pherecyde,  \l  10,  4  ]  Eusebius  edit,  Pontaci,  Some  Copies  of 
Laertius  have  Olymp.  xlyii.  And  so  has  Eusebius  of  Scaliger^s 
Edition.  3)  Suid,  V.  'ETciftsviding,  [See,  however,  Clinton's  lasti 
Hell.  I  225.]  4)  [De  leg.  I  642  D.  IE  698  C.  -  R.]  5)  puuo 
de  Ltgibus  /.  6^  J^  notis  ad  Laert,  in  Epimenide,  [I,  110.] 
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Expedition  into  X^cfoa,  when  Cyrus  took  Sardea,  But  why 
should  the  Atliifnian9  he  afraid  of  that  into  Lydiaf  Plato 
himself  in  another  place  declares  his  own  meaning.  ^)  Ten 
years^  says  he,  before  the  Sea-fight  at  Salamis,  came  Datis, 
Ilepmxbv  aroXov  dywv,  with  the  Persian  Forces.  As  for  our 
Philosopher's  other  Masters,  Thales  and  Fherecydes^  the*) 
first  was  bom  OL  rav.  i.  and  died  above  90  years  old, 
Olymp.  jLYin.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
01.  Lix:  and  being  then 3)  85  years  of  Age,  he  must  have  59 
been  bom  about  Olymp.  xxxvn,  4.  So  that  Thales  was  in 
his  xixvth  year,  and  Pherecydes  in  his  xxvth,  at  the  Birth 
of  Pythoigoras, 

IV.  In  the  xLth  year  of  his  Life,  our  Philosopher  went 
to  Italy  A)  When  he  was  xl  years  old,  says  Aristoxenus, 
aofid  was  uneasie  under  Polycrates'^  T)^anny,  he  made  his 
Voyage  for  Italy.  This  year  of  his  Life  falls  in  with  Olymp. 
Lin,  3.  according  to  our  Table.  But  at  what  Period  Ari- 
stoxenus himself  placed  the  Birth  of  Pythagoras,  we  cannot 
be  certain.  There  are  some  Reasons,  that  make  us  doubt, 
whether  he  set  that  Period  as  high  as  Eratosthenes  did, 
whom  we  follow  in  the  Table.  And  there  are  other  Con- 
siderations, that  seem  to  make  it  probable,  that  these  two 
great  Persons  were  both  of  one  opinion.  Til  represent 
the  case  on  both  sides,  and  leave  the  Determination  to 
the  Judgment  of  the  Reader. 

Dionysius  HaHcamassenais,  a  very  accurate  Writer,  seems 
to  countenance  that  Epocha^  that  is  set  in  the  Table.  5) 


1)  De  Legih.  lih.m  [69801  Strom.  VI  p.  268  [755  P.]  So 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  declares  that  the  Expedition  was  not  upon 
tiie  Lydians,  but  the  Athenians.  Too  xpj^Tog  ^Eictfievidov  al 
^ooiai  'A^y^uatotg  rdv  Ilepfftxdv  ndXe/ioy  eig  dexaer^  [in  Cle- 
mens it  is  rdy  X<tov]  bnepi&tvro  XP^^^^*  Be  seems  to  have 
had  this  passage  from  Plato,  whose  words  I  have  cited.  —  Add, 
p.  542.  2)  Laeri,  in  Thalete.  [38].  3)  Lucian.  in  Macrob.  [38]. 
*)  Forphyr.  p.l84\^],  reyovora  d*  ir&v  recffapdxovra,  ^triv 
6  'Aptar6$euog ,  xai  dp&vra  t^v  Ilokuxpdroo^  Tupawida  (ruvto- 
vunipav  ^Zaav,  etc.  5)  Jbionye.  Hal.  lib.  2.  p.  120,  [c.  59]. 

V  pjkv  Nofidg  iirl  t^s  kxxacdexdrTjq  dX.  fi£ao6<njg  (he  says  be- 
fore, ivtauTw  TpiT<p  Tijg  i<:  dXu/iTt.)  rr^v  ffaatXeiav  napiXafie. 
Uu^aydpag  ok  fisrd  t^v  nevrr^xoar^v  dXafiTTidda  diirptfiev  [vulg. 
dtirpiipev]  iu  'haXc^. 
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Pyihagorcu^  says  he,  after  the  Lth  Olympiad  lived  in  Italy. 
K  after  the  Lth ;  then  the  liii,  3.  may  possibly  be  the  very 
year  that  Dionydua  meant.  But  the  learned  i)  Hen,  Valeeius 
suspects  the  reading  to  be  false;  and  for  l  he  corrects  lx; 
because  several  Writers,  and  especially  Ecclesiastical,  have 

eo  set  -his  Time  about  01.  lx,  and  lxh.  But  the  whole  Con- 
text in  Dionyeiue  reclaims  against  this  Emendation.  The 
Author's  design  is  to  prove  Pythagoras'^  Age  to  be  very 
remote  from  Numa'%,  Numa,  says  he,  came  to  the  Oroton, 
Olymp,  XVI,  3.  How  then  could  lie  be  acquainted  with  Pytha- 
goras, 2)  that  flourished  after  the  Lth  Obfmp,  four  Generations 
after  himt  The  Interval  between  these  two  Olympiads  is 
134  years.  Now  three  Generations,  as  I  have  shew'd  be- 
fore, make  100  years:  four  therefore  are  133  and  Vs?  which 
wants  but  a  small  Fraction,  of  134.  'Tis  plain  then,  that 
our  Author  meant  Olymp.  the  Lth:  for  to  Olymp.  lx  there 
are  above  five  Generations  from  Numa;  and  his  business 
was  to  make  the  distance  as  wide  as  he  could.  Jn  Mr. 
DodwelTs  Account,  who  keeps  Pythagoras  out  of  Italy  till 
Olymp.  Lxvii,  2.  there  are  above  six  Generations. 

Another,  that  seems  to  favour  Eratosthenes^  is  no  less 
a  Writer  than  Livy.^)  Numa,  says  he,  could  not  converse 
with  Pythagoras,  who  lived  in  the  upmost  Coast  of  Italy, 
above  100  y«ar«  after  him,  in  the  Reign  of  Servius  Tullius. 
Now  from  the  Death  of  Numa^  Olymp.  xxvii,  i.  to  the  Pe- 
riod we  speak  of,  Olymp.  liu,  3.  there  are  105  years;  which 
exactly  suits  with  Livy'%  Expression,  centum  ampUus,  above 
a  hundred.  But  if  Livy  had  been  of  Mr.  DodwelVs  opinion, 
he  might  have  said ,  above  an  hundred  and  sixty.  Besides 
that  Servius  Tullius  was  2d  years  dead,  before  Mr.  D.  allows 
Pythagoras  to  set  foot  in  Italy. 

61  Plutarch  mentions  the  same  Mistake,  that  Numa  was 
Pythagoras^  Scholar.    But  he  adds,  that*)  Numa,  as  they 


1)  Valesius  not,  ad  excerpta,  p.  41.  ^)  Dxonys.  ibid,  Tifi 
perd  xifftrapaq  j'spedg   dxpdaavri,  —  perd  riyv   v,  dXupmdda. 

3)  Livius  I,  18,  Auctorem  doctrince  ejus  (Numce)  falsa  Samium 
Pythagoram  edunt;  quern  Servio  Tullio  regnante  Roma:,  centum 
amplius  post  annas,  in  ultima  Italiee  ora  juvenum  ccetus  Jiabuisse 
constat,  ^)  PluU.  in  vita  Numce  [1]    01  dk  Uu^^a/dpav  piv 

d^k  ytyic&at,  xal  rwv  Noupa  )[p6vwv  6pou  Tt  nivre  ytvtaXq 

ditoXeindpevov    inl   r^g   kxxatdsxaTijg   dXopmddoq  {^g\ 

iret  rpirtp,  Noopag  slg  rijv  fiactXstav  xariffn^. 
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«ay,  was  elected  King,  Olymp,  zti,  3.  and  Pythagoras  wag 
long  after  Numa*«  time,  even  five  Generations.  He  seems  to 
have  taken  this  Passage  out  of  Dionyaiua  Halicam,  whose 
words  we  have  cited  before.  But  whereas  Dion.  says,/oi/r 
Generations,  Plutarch  says,  five.  The  reason  of  this  differ- 
ence seems  to  be ,  that  the  latter  allows  but  30  years  to 
a  Generation;  as  we  may  learn  from^)  another  place.  Five 
Generations  then  according  to  PMarch  make  150  years. 
But  from  Olymp.  xvi,  3.  to  our  Period.  01.  lih,  3.  are  148 
years;  as  near  the  mark,  as  can  possibly  be  expected. 

Within  two  years  of  the  same  Period,  the  Alexandrine 
Chronicon  says,^)  Pythagoras  was  famous^  Olymp.  liv,  i.  So 
that  this  Writer's  Testimony,  such  as  it  is,  concurs  exactly 
with  the  others  above. 

But  we  must  observe  the  words  of  Aristoxenus;  When  3) 
Pythagoras^  says  he,  was  40  years  old,  and  saw  the  Tyranny 
o/Polycrates  grow  more  violent.  These  last  words,  if  they 
be  not  an  addition  of  Porphyry's,  make  it  dubious,  whether 
Aristoxenus  set  the  Philosopher's  Birth,  as  early  as  Era- 
tosthenes. For  by  this  Account  Polycrates  must  begin  his 
Tyranny  about  0/.  liii,  3.  and  'tis  agreed,  by  all  Histo- 
rians, that  he  held  it  till  01.  lxiv,  i.  when  Cambyses  was 
in  ^ypt:  which  Interval  is  42  years,  and  may  seem  too 
long  a  time  to  be  allow'd  for  his  Government.  But  did 
not  Amasis,  his  Contemporary,  reign  44  years,  after  he  had  62 
usurped  the  Government  in  ^gypt,  just  as  the  other  did 
in  Samosf  If  we  admit  of  the  present  Calculation,  they 
begun  their  Reigns  almost  at  the  same  time;  and  that 
perhaps  might  be  some  reason  of  their  Friendship,  that 
is  so  spoken  of  in  History.  But  Polycenus's  Relation  of 
the  Tyranny  of  Polycrates  will  scarce  allow  of  so  early  a 
Beginning.'  For  he  says,*)  At  the  time  of  his  Usurpation, 
he  borrowed  Soldiers  of  Lygdamis  Tyrant  of  Naxos.  Now 
Lygdamis  got  the  Government  of  Naxos  ^)  by  the  Assistance 


1)  Plut.   de   Orae.   de/eetu,  p.  415.    [c.  11]  ''Er/i   rptdxovta 
Ttotoufft  TT^v  ysvsdv  x<t&'  ^HpdtXstTov.  ^)  'OXupit.   vdj  a. 

Bo^ioropas  ^uatxbq   ^tXdffo^og  iyvwpiZero.  3)  *OpwvTa 

T^v  boXoxpdroug  rupavvida  (ruvrovtoripav  oZaav.  *)  Polyoi' 
niu  Strat.  /,  23.  Msranspipdpsuog  icapd  Ao^ddpt^og  too  NaSiwv 
Topdvvou  arparmraq,  5)  Heroaottu  1.  cap.  64, 
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of  Pmstratua  after  his  third  return  to  Athena;  which  could 
not  be  before  Olymp.  lix,  i.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  Polycmua  might  call  Wm  Tyrant  of  Naxos  by 
an  Anticipation;  meaning  that  Lygdamis,  that  was  after- 
wards Tyrant  there.  For  Lygdamia  might  assist  Polycrates 
with  Soldiers,  as  he  help'd  Pisistratm  both  with  Men  and 
Money,  1)  before  he  got  the  Government.  Jamblichus  plainly 
confinns  this  Account  of  Polycrates's  long  Keign.  For  he 
says, 2)  his  Tyranny  was  beginning  at  the  xvnith  year  of 
Pythagoras;  and  he  speaks  of  it,  3)  as  still  continuing  after 
his  Lvith  year.  Now  the  lvi  of  Pythagoras^  as  Jamblichus 
reckons  it,  falls  in  about  Olymp.  lxii.  So  that  his  xvmth 
year,  when  Polycrates's  Tyranny  commenced,  concurrs  with 
Olymp.  LH,  3.  which  is  just  four  years,  before  Pythagoras 
left  Samosy  according  to  our  Table.  And  to  Jamblichus 
3  we  may  add  Suidas^^)  who  places  Polycrates's  Government 
about  the  same  Olymp.  lh.*)  But  the  same  Author  in  an- 
other place  says,  that^)  one  Poly  crates  the  Father  of  the 
Tyrant  governed  Samos  about  Olymp,  liv,  in  Croesus'*  time^ 
This  is  a  Piece  of  History,  that  I  know  not  what  to  say 
to.  For  the  Father  of  Poly  crates  the  Tyrant  was  called^) 
Maces^  and  Orcesus"^  Reign  did  not  begin  till  Olymp.  lv,  3. 
But  though  Aristoosenus  say,  our  Philosopher  went  to 
Italy  at  XL  years  of  Age;  yet  Jamblichus  makes  him  about 
Lx;  and  whether  of  them  must  we  follow?  If  we  regard 


1)  Herod,  1.  c.  61.  2)  Jamb,  p,  3L  [§11].  "Tno^oofiivi^g 
dk  dprt  Tijq  IloXuxpdroog  rupavvidoq^  nepl  cvj.  pdXt<rca  irog 
yeyoiftas,  '  3)  Jdem,  p,  90.  [^  88].  *)  Suid,  v,  'Auaxpiwu, 
Feyoue   xard  noXuxpdr/jv   rdu  Sdpoo   rupavvov   dXupiztddt  v§f. 

^)  The  famous  Apollodorus  seems  to  favour  this  early  be- 
ginniDg  of  Pofycra^w's  Beigii.  (Laert.  in  Anaximand,  [III]).  For 
he  says  Anaximander  was  LXIV  years  old  at  Olymp.  LVIII,  2 
and  died  soon  after,  hatting  flourished  most  in  the  time  of  Poly- 
crates  Tyrant  of  Samos ;  xal  per*  dXiyov  reXeuT^ffat,  dxpatraurd 
ni)  pdXiara  xard  IIoXoxpdTTji^  rdv  2dpou  ropavvov.  Now  if 
we  place  the  first  year  of  Poly  crates  at  Olymp.  LIII  3,  Ana- 
ximander  at  that  time  was  in  his  XLYtli  year,  which  seems 
old  enough  in  all  reason  to  begin  his  dxpi^  at.  —  Add.  p.  542. 

6)  Suid.  V,  ^Jfiuxog,  Eig  Zdpov  ^^i?ev,  or'  a^q  ^PX^  ^^' 
Xuxpdrnq  6  rou  Tupdvyoo  ran}/?  •  ;(pouoq  dk  obroq  6  int  Apol^roo, 
dXupmaq  vA  7)  See  Herod.  [lU  39]. 
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the  Authority  of  the  two  Parties,  I  am  afraid  Jamblichus 
must  be  laid  aside;  for  he  is  both  inferior  to  the  other, 
and  inconsistent  with  himself.  But  let  us  consider  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  story.  Her- 
mippus^  a  considerable  Author,  tells  us;^)  »That  whenPy- 
uhagoras  came  to  Italy;  he  made  a  private  Room  under 
»ground,  and  having  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  of  his 
iDeath,  he  hid  himself  in  that  Room,  ordering  his  Mother 
»to  let  him  down  Meat  privately  from  time  to  time,  with 
jan  account  in  writing  of  all  Affairs  that  happened  in  Cro- 
9t(ma,  and  the  places  about.  After  a  time  he  comes  abroad,  s) 
•pretending  to  be  risen  from  the  Dead;  and  tells  iill  the 
•things,  that  had  happened  since  his  suppos'd  Death,  as  if 
»he  had  learnt  them  in  the  other  World.  Which  Project 
•procured  him  a  mighty  Authority.  The  same  Story  is 
told  us  by*)  Sophocles's  Scholiast;  who  thinks  the  Poet 
himself  alluded  to  it  in  these  Verses  in  his  Electro; 

^Stj  yhp  el8ov  noXMxe^  xal  roug  aocpoug  6 

yio-jro}  iKxrrjv  Bvijaxovrag'  eT^'  Zrav  oSiwug 
^X^wmv  aMcQf  ixTertfiT^vrcu  nXsov, 
And  Tertullian  too,  a  Man  of  admirable  Wit  and  Learning, 
in  his  Book  about  the  Souly  gives  the  same  Account  of  this 
Story;  and  he  adds  this  Particular,  That  he  staid  under 
ground*)  seven  years:  which  without  question  he  speaks 
from  some  good  Authority;  and  the  design  it  self,  that 
Pythagoras  had  in  it,  seems  to  require  so  long  a  time. 
For  ttie  Cheat  might  have  been  suspected,  if  he  had  soon 
appeared  abroad  again;  neither  would  there  have  been 
Matter  of  Fact  enough,  as  Deaths,  Marriages,  and  Births, 
und  publick  Transactions,  the  Accounts  of  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  learnt  below  from  the  Ghosts  of  those  that 
died  after  him.  Now  I  suppose  this  design  of  Pythagoras 
will  seem  a  very  absurd  one;  if  he  was  lx  years  old,  when 
he  went  to  Italy,  as  Jamblichus  makes  him.  Besides  that 
he  must  have  lived  no  little  time  there,  so  as  to  be  gene- 


1)  Apud  Laert.  in  Pythag.  [21].  ^)  So  Lucian.  in  Gctllo, 
jp.  252,  [729].  ^Hxouffa  raora ,  xal  &q  dd^eiag  dvajSe/Suoxivat 
'ino^avutv,  3)  Schol  ad  Electram  p.  83  [v.  62].  *)  Tertul,  de 
anitna  c,  28,    Mortem  simulatf  suhterranea  latitat,  septenni  se  iUic 

.fatientia  damnat  cum  fraude  vita  septennio  excruciatcB 

'infra  terram. 
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rally  known,  before  he  undertook  it:  or  else  they  would 
never  have  believed,  that  he  had  rose  from  the  dead,  had 
they  not  known  him  alive  before.    He  must  be  well  ad- 

.  vanced  then  beyond  60,  when  he  began  this  Design.  But 
what  could  one  of  that  great  Age  propose  to  himself  from 
so  tedious  a  Project? 

VitcB  summa  brevis  9pem  cum  vetat  inchoare  longam,^) 
He  might  die  indeed  in  Jest,  when  he  went  down  to  his 

65  Vault;  but  he  might  fear,  'twould  be  in  good  earnest,  be- 
fore seven  years  were  over.  Or  if  he  was  sure  to  come 
out  alive  again,  yet  the  Remainder  of  Life  after  lxx  Years 
of  Age,  when  he  was  to  eiyoy  the  Fruits  of  this  pious 
Fraud,  was  not  worth  so  long  a  Penance.  For  he  came  ^ 
out  half  starved,  a  mere  Sceleton,  to  make  it  the  more 
credible  to  them,  that  he  rose  from  the  Grave.  But  there's 
another  Circumstance,  that  makes  it  still  more  unlikely, 
that  he  was  lx  years  old  then.  For  the  only  Person  privy 
to  his  design  was 3)  his  Mother:  and  was  [not]*)  she  then 
at  a  fit  Age,  for  the  whole  Plot  to  depend  upon?  Suppose 
her  to  be  but  20,  when  Pythagoras  was  bom,  though^)  she 
had  another  Son  before  him :  even  at  this  rate  she  would 
be  about  fourscore  and  ten,  before  the  Intrigue  could  be 
finished.  This  surely  was  too  slender  a  Thread,  to  trust 
a  business  of  that  weight  to.  It  is  very  probable  there- 
fore, if  this  Story  be  true,  that  Pythagoras  was  but  about 
XL,  when  he  went  into  Italy,  Nay,  though  the  Story  should 
be  false,  it  is  still  a  very  good  Argument;  for  it  shews 
at  least,  that  all  those  that  have  reported  it,  must  have 
believed  he  was  not  much  older. 

But  we  have  another  Piece  of  History,  which  most 
Writers  agree  in,  that  seems  to  make  him  much  younger, 
when  he  went  for  Italy  ^  than  Jamblichus's  Account  does. 
That  is  the  nevrasrfa^^  The  Five  years  Silence ,  that  was 
eigoyn'd  to  his  Disciples;  before  Uiey  were  admitted  to 


1)  After  Hor.  Od.  I  4.  —  W.  2)  Bermippus  [fr.  XLVII 

Loszyfiski]  ^la^v^q  xal  xareaxekexeufiivoq,  Terttd,  [de  animac. 
28  =  vol.  IV.  p.  272  ed.  Semler]  CorptUentiam  interpdaase  vims 
ad  omnem  mortui  veteris  horrorem.  3^  Berm.  T^  fitT^Tpl   ive^ 

reiXaro,    Terttdl,  ab  unica  eonseia  <&  mvnistra  matre.  *)  Not 

is  given  in  the  original  edition,  but  omitted  in  ed.  1777.  —  W. 
5)  Porph,  Jamblieh.    «)  Laert,  [10]  Porphyr.  [19]  Jamhl  [72]  dc. 
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his  Conversation;  or  as  some  say,  even  to  the  sight  of  him. 
Now  it  appears  from  the  whole  Conduct  of  Pythagoras^  that 
he  kim'd  to  he  Founder  of  a  Sect ;  and  by  the  interest  es 
of  his  Scholars  to  change  the  forms  of  several  Governments. 
But  would  any  Man  of  threescore  years  age,  if  he  had 
such  designs  in  his  head,  have  taken  such  a  slow  Method 
of  bringing  them  about?  he  must  surely  be  a  younger 
Man,  and  have  the  prospect  of  many  years  before  him, 
when  he  began  such  a  Discipline.  Or  else  he  must  needs 
apprehend,  that  old  Age  and  Death  would  be  at  his  Heels, 
before  the  ceremonious  Silence  was  over.  This  Quinqum- 
mum  therefore  even  alone  makes  it  very  unlikely,  that  he 
was  Lx,  when  he  went  for  Italy;  but  if  it  be  added  to  the 
Story  above,  his  seven  years  stay  in  the  Vault,  it  will  make 
that  Account  of  his  Age  still  the  more  improbable:  for  at 
that  rate  he  was  near  lxx  years  old,  when  he  began  that 
tedious  Method. 

Another  Confirmation  of  Arisioxenus's  Account,  that 
Pythagoras  was  but  xl,  when  he  first  came  to  Italy,  is  his 
marrying  1)  a  Wife  at  Qrotona^  Theano  the  Daughter  of 
Brontinus^  by  whonT  he  had  two  Sons  and  two  Daughters. 
About  his  Love  to  Theano  we  have  these  elegant  Verses 
of  Hermesianax,  the  Colophonian  Poet,  that  lived  in  Alexan-- 
der's  time: 

Qtifj  fikv  Udiuov  ixavcfj  xaTsdrjirs  Ssavoug^) 
JIu^ySpTjVf  kXcxQJv  xojjjdfa  yswfierp^/jg 
Hfpd/jLSVov,  xal  xuxXov  oaov  mpt^dXXsrat  ald^p, 
Baeg  t'  iv  <y<po^pJi  ndvr'  dnoToura^iievov. 
Here  we  see,  he  had  such  a  Passion   for  his  Mistress 
Theano^  that  the  Poet  calls  it  Madness.    Which  better  a- 
grees,  with  the  Age  of  50,  than  70,  after  he  had  stayed 
7  years  in  the  Vault.    For  that  he  had  no  Wife  till  after 
that  time,  may  be  fairly  gathered  from  this  circumstance, 
that  his  old  Mother,  and  she  only,  was  conscious  to  his 
Plot.    The  Names  of  his  two  Sons  are  Telauges  and  Mne-  g^ 
sarchus.    The  former  is  mentioned  by  Empedodes;^)  whose 
Verse  must  be  mended  thus; 

1)  Laert.  in  Pythag,  [VU  1,  22].      3)  Athen.  13.  v.  599  [a]. 
3)  LaeH.  in  Pyth.  [22]  'InndBotdg  <prrim  Xfyetv  'EfiKsdoxXia 
Tfilalffii^  xJUnk  xoups  SeayouQ  uu^aydpem  re. 
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TrjXaoYkQy  xXork  xoupe  Seavoug  Ilu&ayopedt  rs, 

yopoi)  ^varov^lmoXeXse/iiiivog  fjv  nspl  4iav  ol  r^  p^rpL  Where 
tiie  Latin  Version  has  it.  In  spectaculo  matrix  Deum.  But 
for  Ttspl  Mav  ol  r^  /JJf}rpe%  it  ought  to  be  corrected,  napdi 
Ssavdi  rfj  p.rjTpL  The  other  Son,  in  Jamblichus  is  called 
Mvrnmp^og,  Mnemarchm:  which  perhaps  is  a  Reading  not 
to  be  rejected.  For  Festus^)  tells  us,  Pythagoras  had  a 
Son  called  Mamercus;  which  seems  to  be  fonn'd  from  the 
Dorick  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  word,  Mvdpap^og, 

V.  Most  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Writers  date  the  'Axpx, 
the  flourishing  Age  of  Pythagoras  at  Olymp.  lxii,  Tatian^) 
and  Clement^)  are  the  first  of  them;  and  their  very  Sub- 
ject, which  was  to  shew  the  Greek  Antiquity  to  be  more 
recent  than  the  Jewish,  induced  them  to  bring  his  time 
down  as  low  as  they  could.  No  wonder  then,  that  they . 
rather  follow'd  those  Writers  that  placed  him  at  Olymp. 
I.X,  than  those  others,  which  as  we  have  already  seen,  have 
put  him  something  higher.  Clement'^  Computation  is  sub- 
scribed to,  as  in  most  other  Cases,  by  Cyril,^)  St.  Austin 
says,^)  he  began  to  be  famous  at  the  return  of  the  Jewish 
Captivity;  that  is,  about  Olymp.  i.xn.  Eusebius  indeed, 
according  to  Scaliger's  Edition,  fixes  his  time  at  Olymp. 
68LXV,  1.  But  some  MS  Copies  of  him,  which  I  think  are 
here  in  the  right,  set  it  at  Olymp.  lxii,  3,  or  4.  But  in 
all  this  there  is  no  Contradiction,  between  those  that  say, 
he  flourished  Olymp.  lxh,  and  those  that  say,  about  lh. 
For  since  he  lived  to  be  above  ninety  years  old;  we  may 
truly  say,  he  flourished  at  40,  50,  60,  nay  80  years  of  Age. 
But  Cicero  says,^)  he  came  into  Italy  in  the  Reign  of 
Superbus;  which  could  not  be  before  Olymp-  lxi,  4.  And 
Jamblichus^)  dates  his  Voyage  thither  at  Olymp.  Lxn,  when 


1)  [§  146J.  2)  Festw  V.  ^mU.  [p.  23  M].        3)  TcUian. 

ad  Cfrcecos  pay.  ult,  [141  ed.  Worth],  *)  Clem,  L  Strom,  p. 

130,  [354  P.]  (&  143,  [396  P.].  5)  CyrU.  contra  Jtdian,  p,  12. 
[13  Spanh.]  «)  Aug,  de  Civitate  Dei,  XVIII,  37,  f)  I.  Tuseul. 
[16J  Pythagoras,  qui  cum  Superbo  regnante  in  Italiam  venisael, 

^)  Uapeyiifeto  £lg  ^raXiau  xard  rijv  dXufin,  ^fi.  xa9^  ^jv 
^Epo^tdag  6  J^aXxtdebg  arddtov  iuixj^treu^    Jambl,  p.  47.  [§.  35]. 
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Eryxidaa^  or  as  others  call  liim,^)  Eryxias  of  Chalcie  won 
the  Eace  at  Olympia.  These  are  plain  and  direct  Testi- 
monies against  the  opinion  of  those  aboye.  And  the  judi- 
cious Reader  must  consider,  which  account  is  the  more 
probable.  Only  let  him  remember,  that  the  later  he  brings 
Pythagoras  into  Italy  and  Sicily^  the  more  surely  he  detects 
the  Forgery  of  Phalaris's  Epistles.  But  what  if  it  may  be 
suspected,  that  Cicero  and  Jamblidius  or  the  Authors  they 
had  it  from,  mistook  out  of  forgetfulness?  So  as,  when 
others  had  said,  he  was  in  Italy  Olymp.  lxii,  these  might 
say,  he  came  thither.  We  have  a  near  instance  of  an  Error 
exactly  like  this.  Ckero  had  said,^  That  Pythagoras  was 
in  Italy,  at  the  same  time  that  Brutus  deliver  d  his  Country; 
that  is  Olymp.  lxviu,  i.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  sole 
foundation  of  Solinus'^  new  Doctrine; 3)  J'hat  Pythagoras 
cAicE  to  Italy,  when  Brutus  was  Consul. 

As  for  JamUichus^  he  has  so  managed  his  Accounts,  69 
that  he  has  discoverM  how  little  he  was  versed  in  ancient 
Chronology,  ^Pythagoras^  he  says,  went  into  ^^^gypt^  and*) 
]>continued  there  xxii  years,  till  he  was  carried  by  Cam- 
T^hyses  to  Babylon,^)  where  he  staid  xh  years;  and*)  from 
»thence,  being  about  56  years  old,  he  returned  to  Samos; 
swhere  not  finding  things  to  his  desire,  he  left  it  and^) 
»went  to  Italy ^  Olymp.  lxu,  when  Eryxidas  got  the  Prize. 
Here's  a  Story  so  well  told,  that  it  contradicts  it  self  in 
the  reckoning,  no  less  than  xx  years.  For  it  was  vm  years 
after  Olymp.  lxh,  when  Cambyses  was  in  .^lgypt\  and  xn 
more,  he  says,  were  spent  at  Babylon,  Who  would  depend 
upon  such  a  Computation,  or  indeed  upon  any  part  of  it, 
when  the  whole  is  so. inconsistent?  Yet  the  learned  Mr. 
Dodweil  has  assumed  that  12  years  Stay  at  Babylon^  that 
has  nothing  to  vouch  it,  but  this  lame  and  selfconfuted 
Story,  for  the  Basis  of  all  his  Calculations  in  Pythagoras^ 
Life.   Though  at  the  same  time,  he  makes  very  bold  with 


1)  Catalog.  Stadion.  in  Euseb.  Scaligeri.  »)  2Wciii.iv.. 

fl,  21  Pythagoras,   qui  Jmt  in  Italia  temporibus  iisdem,  quibus 
//.  ^^us  patriam  liberaviU  8)  SoUnus,  c.  xxi.  Pythagoras, 

Bruto  consule,  qui  reges  urbs  ^ecit,  Itediam  advectus  est, 

4)  JamM.  p.  36.  [§  19].  »)  P.  37.  «)  P.  37. 

T)  P.  47.  [§  36]. 

10 
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ike  other  parts  of  the  Story;  for  he  differs  from  the  Date 
at  Eryxidas'^  Victory,  no  less  than  five  whole  Olympiads: 
and  instead  of  zzn  years  in  Mgypt^  he  aUows  something  ^) 
above  one;  though  FliUarch^)  says,  it's  confessed  he  was  there 
long  time;  and  no  little  time,  says  Cyrillua.^) 

SynceiluB  indeed  agrees  with  Jamblichus  in  his  Narra- 
Totive  of  Cambyses.  For  he  also  says,*)  that  Pythagoras  was 
found  by  him  in  ^^ypt^  and  carried  away  Prisoner.  But 
ApuUius  tells  the  Story  quite  another  way:  For  he  says,^) 
I^thagoras  was  carried  to,  and  not  fbom  JEgypt^  among 
the  Captives  of  Cambyees.  And  he  seems  to  referr  to  that 
Stratagem  of  Polycrate8%  when  under  pretence  of  sending 
Forces  to  the  Aid  of  Cambyaea^  he  selected  all  the  men  he 
was  jealous  of;  with  priyate  directions  to  the  King,  that 
he  should  let  none  of  them  return  home.  Apuleiua  therefore 
adds,  in  contradiction  to  this;  That  the  more  general  re- 
port waa,'')  that  Fythagoras  went  voluntarily  into  JSgypt;  that 
is,  he  was  not  pressed  by  Polycratea  into  the  Peraian  Ser- 
vice. This,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  true  meaning  of  ApuUiua; 
and  the  Reader  may  consider,  what  credit  a  Story  deserves, 
that  is  told  such  different  ways.  But  what  will  he  say  to 
the  other  Piece  of  secret  History,  that  one  Gillus  a  Prince 
of  Grotona,  redeemed  Pythagoras  out  of  CaptivUjff  Some 
take  this  GiUua  to  be  the  same  with  Cylon  oiOrotona: 
but  he  is^)  GiUua  of  Tarentum,  who  living  in  exile  at  Oo- 
tona^  redeemed  some  Peraian  Slaves  there,  and  carried  them 
into  Peraia  to  Dariua,  about  01.  lxv,  i.  Here  we  see,  how 
the  Story  is  tum'd.  Gillua  really  redeemed  Slaves  at  Oo- 
tona,  and  carried  them  to  Peraia;  but  Apuleiua  makes  him 


1)  De  Cycl.  Vet.  p,  138,  Spaiio  pluaquam  annuo,  >}  Plut. 
8ymp,  qucMt.  VIII,  8.  Alyunrlwv  rotg  ffo^otg  <ruYYevi€t&at  Bo^a^ 
yopav   noXhv   xpdvov   dfioXhYeirat,  3)  Cyrillua  contra  Jul. 

p,  13,  nu^a^yopaq  xal  BtiJi-^s  odx  edapt^pajrov  iu  Aiyumtp 
dtarerpt^ores  xaipdv,  4)  Syncell.  [p.  397  Dind.]  tlo^OYdpav 

sbftwu  im^ftvat^iura  dtd  ipiXoao^iu.v  abv  rot^  alj^paXwratg  elg 
Uspeaq  fjye  [rsXu'].  5)  Apuleiua  Florid,  11.  [15].  Sunt  qui 

Pythagoram  aiant^  eo  iemporis,  inter  captivoa  Cambysce  regia  JEgyp' 
turn  cum  adveheretur,  doctorea  habuisse  Fernarum  Magoa;  poatea- 
que  eum  h  quodam  GiUo  Crotoniensium  principe  reciperatum. 

«)  Herod,  lib.  iii  cap.  44,         7)  Jbid,  Celebrior  fama  obtinet, 
aponte  eum  petiaae  JEgyptiaa  diaeiplinaa,        6)  Herod,  iii.  e.  138. 
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redeem  one  in  Persia^  and  carry  him  to  Crotona,  I  know 
it's  easie  to  be  said,  that  He  might  do  both:  but  he  had 
another  errant  to  Persia^  than  buying  of  Slaves,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Herodotus, 

VI.  We  come  now  to  the  several  Periods  of  Pythago-  n 
ras's  Death.  The  most  early,  that  we  meet  with,  (for  per- 
haps OS,  75,  in  Syncellus  is  an  Error  for  /oe,  105)  i)  is  thus 
deliver'd  hj  Laert%u8\  Pythagoras^  ^  says  he',  o«  Heraclides 
the  Son  of  Serapion  says,  died  lxxx  years  old,  xardi  ttjv 
iSeav  bnoypawviv  rwv  ijXexewVf  according  to  his  own  Distribution 
of  Ages,  This  Heraclides  had  epitomized  Sotion's  Work, 
about  the  Successions  of  the  Philosophers,  and  another  Work 
of  jSatyrus's  about  the  Lives  of  famous  Men.  In  one  of  these 
two  Treatises  he  is  supposed  to  have  said  this,  that  Laer- 
tins  cites  from  him.  Upon  which  the  very  learned  Mr.  D. 
observes,  *)  that  this  was  not  Sotion's  nor  Satyrus'^  Opinion, 
but  the  private  one  of  Heraclides;  because  it  was  according 
to  his  own  Description  of  Ages.  And  from  thence  he  makes 
a  Coi^ecture,  what  Sotion's  Account  might  be;  and  be- 
lieves it  to  be  a*)  wonderfvU  Confirmation  of  what  he  had 
delivered.  But  I  am  sorry  this  learned  Person  should  so 
widely  mistake  the  sense  of  his  Author;  who  does  not 
mean  Heraclides'^  oum  Distribution  of  Ages^  but  Pythagoras's 
own.  For  Pythagoras^  as  the  same  Laertius  relates,*)  divid- 
ed the  whole  Life  of  Man  into  four  Ages,  fjXtxiou;  to 
each  of  which  he  assigned  the  space  of  u  years:  so  that 
the  compleat  life  of  a  Man,  was  according  to  him  lxxx 
years.  Pythagoras  therefore,  says  Heradides,  died  lxxx  years 
old,  after  his  own  Description  of  Ages,  yard,  rijv  I8(av  bno- 


1)  An  error  of  Bentley's.  Syncellus  says  Ilo^aydpas  6  yiU- 
ffo^og  ri^v^xev  ir&v  H^',  oi  dk  oi,  P.  469Dind.  ^R.  3)  Laert. 
in  Pythag,  [§44]  Uo^aySpas,  Sg  fikv  'HpaxXei&v^s  ^elv  6  rou 
2apaKiw)fog,  dyooi^xovrooTT^g  ireXeura,  xard  t»v  Idiav  onojrpa^v 
r&v  ffXtxUov.  8;  De.Cyclis  vet.  p.  144j  143.  *)  Ibid. 

Faeiunt  hcec  mirifice  ad  ea  confirmanda,  qua:  hactenus  observa- 
vimuM.  5)  Laert.  in  Pythag.  sect.  40.  «)  Censorinus 

cap.  XV  says  the  very  same  thing  about  Plato,  uiat  he  died 
at  LXXXI,  which  he  counted  the  legitimate  extent  of  human 
Life.  Annum  oetogesimum  et  unum,  in  quo  Plpio  finem  vitae  et 
legUimum  esse  exittimavit  et  habuit.  —  Add.  p.  542. 
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72  But  to  determine  the  year  of  Pythagoras' s  Death,  we 
must  endeavour  in  the  first  place  to  discover  the  time  of 
Cylon's  Conspiracy;  for  they  all  say,  that  he  eith^  lost 
his  Life  at  fliat  time,  or  survived  but  a  few  Months  after. 
It  could  not  happen  before  Olympiad  Lxvn,  4,  if  Diodorus^) 
and  JarnbUchus^)  may  be  believed,  who  affirm,  thatl^^Ao- 
goras  was  then  alive,  and  in  Italy ^  when  the  Crotonians 
went  to  war  with  the  Sybarites,  For  that  War,  by  Diodo- 
rw's  Computation,  was  about  that  Olympiad.  And  Cicero 
also  concurrs  with  them;  for  he  says,  Pythagoras 3)  wc^in 
Italy,  when  Brutus  delivered  his  Country:  which  happen'd 
at  the  very  same  time,  Olymp.  lxvu,  4.  But  that  Q/lons 
Villainy  was  committed  presently  after  that  War,  it  ap- 
pears from  Jamhlichus^  or  rather  Apollonius^  whom  he  cites 
for  it.  After  the  Crotonians  had  destroyed  Sybaris,*)  says 
he,  then  Cylon «  Faction  pat  their  Mediae  in  Execution.  And 
in  Cylon's  Invective  against  the  Pythagoreans^  when  he  in- 
censed the  Government  against  them,  there  is  this  Expres- 
sion,^) That  it  was  a  shame,  that  they  who  had  conquered 
800,000  men  at  the  River  Trals,  should  now  be  enslaved  at 
home  by  the  1000^  part  of  that  number.  By  the  1000  th 
part  he  understands  the  Disciples  of  Pythagoras^  that  were 
in  all  about  300.^)  And  by  the  Victory  at  TVafe,  he  means, 
the  Battle  with  the  Sybarites,  who  brought  into  the  Field 
300,000  Men.'')  Tpdevra  I  read  in  Jamhlichus,  for  rerpdevTa: 

73  for  I  find  in  Diodorus,^)  that  Trais  is  a  River  near  Sybaria, 
These  Passages  of  Jamblichus,  will,  I  suppose,  be  afiowed 
to  prove,  that  the  Conspiracy  of  Ch/lon  must  be  dated  very 
soon  after  the  Destruction  of  Sybaris,  which  was  01.  hxra,  4. 


1)  Diodor.  Sic.  p.  77.  [XII  9].  3)  Jambl.  p.  123  [133], 

157.  [1771.  3)  Cie.  Tuseul  quoist.  iv  [1,2].  *)  Jambl.  p.  212. 
[255].  Jfcrei  dk  Uufiapiu  ij[eipw<rauTo ,  i^sppd/Tj  rd  momw* 
jjLSUou  fuaoq.  ^)  Jamb,  p.  217  [260].     MaxP^^   ^^^^  ^®As 

rptdxovra  fwpiddiov  nepl  rbv  Terpdevra  norafibu  nepq^svo' 
pivous,  bnd  rou  ^^duHrroo  fidpoog  ixeivatif  iv  adr^  rn  ic6JLet 
^av^vat  xarearaataatUvooi.  ^)  Jambl,  p,  212,  [254]^  JusHtu 

XX,  4.  Athenagoras.  [p.  280  RechJ  ?)  Diod.  Siculus,  p.  76,  <b  77. 
ZTpareoedvitav  rwv  Sufiaptrwv  rptaxovra  puptdaiv,  Strabo  vi 
[263].  Tptdxoura  popidaiv  dvdp&v  M  KporwuidratQ  iarpdreu' 
aav,  8)  jDibtf.  p.  83.  [All  221    Ata^suy'oyreg  rdv   iv  rfj 

ardazi  xbduvov  UofiapTrat  nepl  rdy  Tpdsvra  itorapav  xar^xijeav. 
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Let  it  be  put  then  about  two  years  after  it,  Olymp.  lxvih,  2; 
and  it  concurrs  with  the  99th  year  oi  Pythagoras^  accord- 
ing to  Eratosthenes,  and  the  Calculation  in  our  Table. 
All  which  tends  to  make  it  still  more  probable,  that  the 
Computation  is  true.  For  at  that  very  year  of  his  Age 
Pythagoras  died,  as  the  Generality  of  Authors  say.  He 
lUedy  says  Tzetzes,^)  a  hwidred  years  old,  wanting  only  one: 
Near  a  hundred,  says  Jamblichus.^)  Laertius  indeed  says 
at  ninety;^)  but  Casaubon  and  Menagius,  and  other  judicious 
Criticks,  think  the  Author  wrote  it  ninety  nine;  his  Copies 
being  now  corrupted.  And  some  MSS  of  Eusehius^)  place 
his  Death  at  the  very  next  year,  Olymp.  lxviu,  3. 

This  last  Passage  of  Jamblichus,  where  he  intimates 
that  Cylon's  Conspiracy  came  quickly  after  the  Sybaritic 
War,  being  not  only  corrupted  in  the  Original,  but  most 
miserably  handled  in  the  Latin  Translation;  it  cannot  be 
imputed  as  a  fault  to  the  learned  Mr.  Dodwell,  that  he  did 
not  take  direction  from  it,  when  he  made  his  Computations. 
He  has  dated  that  Conspiracy  at  Olymp.  lxxh,  3;  which 
is  almost  xx  ye^rs,  after  the  War  with  the  Sybarites.  But 
his  reckoning  precedes  upon  two  Suppositions,  that  perhaps  74 
will  hardly  be  granted  him.  First  he  assumes,  that  Pytha- 
goras staid  a  dozen  years  at  Babylon,  after  Cambyses's  Ex- 
pedition into  JSgypt.  But  this,  I  presume,  will  now  ap- 
pear to  be  a  false  Account,  by  the  Authorities  I  have  pro- 
duced above.  Then  he  adds  that  Pythagoras  continued 
just  XX  years  at  Crotona  in  Italy;  and  since  according  to 
his  Calculation  he  came  thither  at  Olymp.  lxyu,  2 ;  he  must 
consequently  be  driven  out  of  it  at  Olymp.  lxxu,  3.  But  the 
only  Voucher  for  that  xx  years  stay  at  Crotona,  is  a  Pas- 
sage in  Justin,  which  we  have  cited  already^).  And  that 
seems  to  be  spoken  roundly  and  in  the  gross,  without 
taking  notice  of  odd  years.  But  Jamblichus  says,  he  con- 
tinued there  39  years;   and  perhaps  it  may  be  suspected 


1)  Tzetzes,  p.  205.  [Chil.  XI  931.    'Er&v  bndpywv  exardv 
nXr^u  iroog  kudg  pdvou,  2)  Jamil,  p.  220  [265]    Btwaavxa 

Inj  ir/tarwv  ixardu.  Read  with  Mr.  Z).  fyjrt<rra  r&v  kxardw 
or  rather  ijy'ug  r&v,  for  the  MS.  had  it  iyyuariov,  3)  Laert, 
in  Pyth.  [44].  'Qg  dk  nXeloug,  irn  fiiobg  iuveui^xoura,  they  read, 
ivvevi^xovra  ivvia.  *)  Euseo.  Edit,  Pontac.  *)  P,4$, 
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that  the  true  reading  in  Justin  is  xl,  and  not  xx:  for  the 
Copies  are  not  much  tg  be  truste4,  when  there  is  nothing 
but  bare  Figures,  without  circumstances  to  specific  the  time. 
'  Tis  true,  JamhUchus  does  not  say  expressly,  that  Py- 
thagoras  staid  in  Italy  39  years;  but  only^)  that  he  presided 
over  the  Pythagorean  School  so  long.  Mr.  />.  therefore, 
comparing  these  two  Passages  of  JambUchus  and  Justin 
together,  has  inferr'd  from  them  both,  that  Pythagoras 
liv'd  XIX  whole  years  after  the  Conspiracy  of  Cylon,  This 
is  a  History  entirely  new  and  his  own;  and  I  am  sorry, 
it  has  no  better  Foundation,  than  two  Figures  (xx)  in 
Justin^  and  those  also  misapplied  to  a  place  of  Jamblichus, 
For  I  think  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  Jamblichus 
understood  the  whole  39  years  to  have  been  spent  before 
75  the  Treachery  of  Cylon,  For  when  he  first  enters  upon 
his  Narrative  about  Cylon  ^  he  tells  us  of  Pythagoras' s 
Death  at  Metapontium:^)  and  ^fter  he  has  finish'd  it,  his 
very  next  words  are  an  Account  3)  of  Pythagoras'^  Suc- 
cessors. Several  Writers  have  affirmed;  that  Pythagoras 
himself  was  burnt  at  the  same  time  with  his  Scholars.^) 
And  the  rest  that  disagree  with  these,  make  him  die  pre- 
sently after.  And  some  tell  us  the  several  Steps  of  his 
Escape;  that^)  first  he  fled  to  Locri^  thence  to  Tarentum, 
and  thence  to  Metapontium;  where  he  took  Sanctuary  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Muses,  and  was  starved  there  after  40 
days  fasting.  All  this  they  describe,  as  done  without  any 
stop  or  stay;  so  as  the  Locnans  met  him  at  the  very 
Confines,  and  would  not  let  him  set  foot  upon  their  Terri- 
tory. Others  therefore  take  no  notice  of  his  going  to  Locri 
and  Tarentum;  but  6)  carry  him  immediately  and  directly 
from  Crotona  to  Metapontium,  where  he  ended  his  days. 


1)  Jamhl.  p.  220.  Adrov  fikv  yap  Uo^ayopav  d^yr^ffair^at 
Xiyerai  kudg  diovroq  irrj  retrffapaxovra.  2)  p.  208.  [249]. 

8)  P.  219.   [261.  265].  *)  Quidam  apud  Laert.  [39J. 

Suidas  [Il644Bh.].  Plutarch  de  repugn,  Stoicorum,  p,  1031,  <fe 
de  Socratis  Genio,  p.  383,  Arnob,  Ub.  /  [40].  Athenagoras, 
Valer,  Max.  viii,  7.  Firmicus  Astron.  i,  3.  Tzetzes,  Chil,  xi,  366 
[rather  XI  79sqq.l  5)  Porph,  de  vita  Pyih.  206  [67].  The- 

mistiu^  Orat,  iv.  Firmicus  ibid.  ^)  Dieasarchus  apud  Laert„ 

[40].     Justin,  XX,  4.  Jamblichus,  208  [249]. 
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Thus,  we  see,  the  whole  Stream  of  Historians  runs  against 
Mr.  DodwdL 

But  the  same  very  learned  Person  has  preceded  yet 
farther ;  and  has  told  us  the  place  where  Pythagoras  lived 
for  those  xix  years  after  the  Sedition  of  Cylon,  Even  in 
JSicUyy  where  he  deposed  Phalarisy  and  rescued  Himera, 
and  Catanay  and  other  Cities  from  the  Yoke  of  Tyranny. 
The  only  Fund  for  this  Conjecture  is  Hermipptis's  Relation 
of  Pythagoras"^  Death ;  which  differs  from  all  the  rest.  He 
says,  When  the  Agrigentines  were  at  War  with  the  Syra- 
cusians,  Pythagoras^)  went  with  some  of  his  Scholars^  and"^^ 
headed  the  Agrigentines;  but  his  Party  was  routed^  and  him- 
self slairif  being  overtaken  in  his  Flight,  because  he  would  not 
go  through  a  Field  of  Beans,  Now  what  is  there  in  these 
words,  that  shews  Pythagoras  to  have  lived  in  Sicily  be- 
fore ?  Why  might  he  not  go  from  Crotona  to  the  Assistance 
of  the  Agrigentines?  Is  there  any  thing  more  common  in 
History,  than  to  have  the  Sicilians,  and  the  Inhabitants  of 
Magna  Grmda  engaged  with  one  another?  But  allowing 
he  was  fixed  in  Sicily  before,  yet  here's  nothing  determined 
about  the  time  of  this  War:  why  may  we  not  then  sup- 
pose, it  was  about  the  time  of  C^Zo/j's  Sedition,  rather  than 
as  Mr.  jD.  sets  it,  xix  years  after?  Hermippus's  own  words 
seem  to  favour  us  in  it;  for  he  adds.  That  the  rest  of  his 
Scholars,  being  xxxv  in  number  (all  but  those  that  were 
slain  in  the  Fight  with  the  Syracusians)  were^)  burnt  at 
Tarentum  for  disturbing  the  Government,  Now  this  burning 
at  Tarentum  appears  to  be  the  same,  ^)  that  was  contrived 
by  the  Cylonian  Faction,  presently  after  the  Sedition  at 
Ci^otona,  But  Mr.  D,  thinks,  Pythagoras  was  slain  in  that 
War,  that  Thrasydosus  Tyrant  of  Agrigentum  made  upon 
Hiero  of  Syracuse,^)  Olymp.  Lxxvir,  i.  Which  is  to  add 
another  Improbability  to  all  that  have  gone-  before.  For 
who  will  believe,  that  Pythagoras  would  side  with  Thrasidasus^ 
a  tyrannical  and  profligate  Man,  in*)  a  groundless  and 

1)  Laert,  [40]  *E^eA&eTv  fierd  rwu  euvq^wu  rbv  Uud^aYdpaVy 
xal  npoazijvat  r&v  ^Axpayavrivwy,  2)   Laert,  ibid,  'Ev  Td- 

pavrt  xaraxam^pat.  3)  Porphyr,  p.  207,  [66]  Elg  Tdpavra 
7tXe5<rat,  ndXtv  dk  xdxst  TtapanXi^ma  •Ko&ovra  roig  nepl  Kpd- 
Twva,    See  Jawft.p.^i^.  [249].        *)  Diodor.  Sic.  p.  40,  [XI 53]. 

5)  Diodor,  ibid. 
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TTUiyust  War,  against  Hiero^  who  was  the  bravest  Prince 
of  his  time  and  a  great  Patron  of  Learning;  some  of  the 
greatest  Wits  of  that  Age  residing  at  his  Court,  Simonides, 
Pindar^  Bacchylides,  JEachylus^  and  (which  is  still  a  further 
Argument)  PytJiagorass  own  Scholar,  Epicharmns, 

But  Mr.  Dodwell  fetches  two  new  Arguments,  from 
the  Successions  of  the  Pythagorean'  School ,  to  confirm  his 
Assertion  about  the  Age  oi  Pythagoras.  »ForXy*w,i)  one 
»of  the  Scholars  of  Pythagoras,  was  Prseceptor  to  Epami- 
»nondas  and  Philip  of  Macedon,  both  of  whom  lived  after 
»01ymp.  c.  And  Aristoxmus'^  a  Scholar  of  Aristotle'^  had 
»some  Pythagorean  Acquaintance,  that  were  not  very  re- 
»mote  from  Pythagoras'^  own  time." 

That  one  Lysis  a  Pythagorean  lived  at  Thebes  with 
Epaminondas^  is  a  thing  not  now  to  be  questioned;  since 
'  80  many  Writers  of  good  note  have  affirmed  it.  2)  But  there 
is  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  was  the  same  Lysis, 
that  was  an  Auditor  of  Pythagoras;  though  several  of  these 
Authors  expressly  say,  it  was  he.  For  if  we  compute  the 
Interval  of  years  between  the  Sedition  of  Q/lon,  and  the 
Age  of  Epaminondas,  they  will  be  found  too  many  to  be 
allowed  for  one  Life;  even  in  Mr.  D's  own  reckoning.  For 
let  us  suppose  with  Mr.  D.  that  Cylon  fired  the  Pythagorean 
78  College  at  Olymp.  lxxii,  3.  tho'  this  appears  to  be  set 
XVII  years  too  low.  Lysis  then  at  that  time  may  be  sup- 
posed about  XX  years  of  Age;  for 3)  he  and  Archippus  being 
the  youngest  and  the  strongest,  are  said  to  have  escaped 


1)  De  Gyclis  Vet,  p.  148.  Conveniunt  eerie  Scholce  Pytha- 
goricce  diadoyai.  a  Lysis  enim  Pythagorce  in  Magna  Groecia 
discipvluSf  iPhilippum  Macedonem  Alexandri  M.  pairem  Thebis 
instituit  atque  Epaminondam,  qui  ipsi  Olymp.  c.  super drunt,  nee 
admodum  remoti  erant  h  Pythagora  ipso,  quos  vidit.  b  Arisio- 
xenvs  Feripateticus  Aristotelis  discipulus.  a  Plutarch,  b  Gellius 
iv,  11.  2)  Diodor.  Sig.  in  Excerpt.  [X  28].    Cornel,     Nepos 

LEp.  2].  Pausanias  [IX  13,  1].  uElian.  in  Var.  [Ill  17].  Plutarch 
de  Socratis  Genio.  [679c].  Porphyr,  [56].  Jamblich.  [260].  Me- 
ronymus  contra  Rujinum  [III  p.  469  ed.  Paris.  1706]. 

3)  Porphyr.  Jamb.  p.  208.  OZrot  reXewTaroi  dvreg  xal  ed- 
poHndraxoi.  Corrige,  OZtoi  re  vswrarot.  So  PltUarch,  de  Socr, 
[c.  13]  idem  p.  683  Niutv  ^vtidv  in  l^iofnn  xal  xouf&n^xt  dtw^ 
aapiiywu  rd  nop. 
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out  of  the  Fire,  in  which  their  Companions  were  burnt. 
Now  Epandnondaa'^  Age  might  be  determined  with  sufficient 
exactness  from  the  time  of  his  Death  at  the  Battle  of 
Mantinea,  Olymp.  civ,  2 :  for  he  was  then  in  the  Vigour  of 
Ms  years,  and  died  fighting  heroically,  i)  But  we  can  fix 
it  precisely  out  of  Plutarch  ;^)  who  informs  us,  that  he  was 
XL  years  old,  when  he  was  first  made  General;^)  which  was 
Olymp.  cii,  2.  He  was  born  then  at  Olymp.  xcn,  i.  and 
we  must  suppose,  he  was  no  less  than  xx  years  of  Age 
before  the  Death  of  his  Tutor:  otherwise  he  could  not 
have  made  those  mighty  Improvements  under  his  Disci- 
pline, that  Historians  speak  of.  I  conceive,  all  we  have 
hitherto  allow'd  in  our  Computation  is  very  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. And  yet  at  this  rate  from  the  Nativity  of  Lysis 
to  the  xxth  year  of  Epaminondas  there  are  cxnx  years ;  too 
long  a  time  certainly  for  the  Life  of  Lysis^  whom  neither 
Ludan  nor  any  one  else  have  mentioned  in  their  Catalogues 
of  long  liv'd  men.  Nay  we  must  still  stretch  it  out  longer; 
for  Plutarch y^)  telling  a  Story  of  on6  Theanor  a  Pythago- 
rean, who  upon  the  News  of  Lysis'8  Death  was  sent  by  the 
Society  out  of  Italy  to  Thebes,  to  perform  some  Cere- 
monies at  his  Sepulchre, 5)  makes  him  arrive  there  the 
very  time  that  the  proscribed  Thebans  return'd  home,  ^)  79 
which  was  Olymp.  c,  3.  If  we  admit  this  account,  we 
mnst  add  fourteen  years  more  to  Lysis'^  Life,  which  is 
already  so  much  too  long:  for  from  the  Birth  of  Lysis  to 
Olymp.  c,  3,  there  are  cxxxu  years.  But  we  must  prolong 
this  Life  still  further,  according  to  Diodorusy  who  is  follow'd 
by  Mr.  DodwelL    For  Diodorus  says,^)  that  Philip  of  Ma- 

1)  'Hpwixwq.    Diodor,  [XX  87].  2)  Plut.  de  Add^s   Bi- 

oxrag.  [4J.  'E7:a/i^tuwvdag  elg  t^aaapaxoarbv  irog  dyvo-in^eig, 
Sarepov  dk  ntareu^slg  xai  dp^ag.      3)  Diodorus,  367,  [XV52]. 

*)  Plut,  de  Socralis  Dasmonio.  [16].  *)  Olympiodorus 

in  his  MS  Commentary  on  Floto^n  Phaedon,  says  it  was  Philo- 
laus,  one  of  those  that  escap'd  ex  incendio  Cylonis,  who  came 
^  to  his  Master's  Lysis^s  Sepulchre  at  Thebes.  tuAwv  i^Me  nup 
r^  didaaxaXtitp ,  xal  Trdureg  ixau^r^aav  Ttkrj)t  duo,  ^tXoXdou  xal 
'Imcdo^oo.  '^HX&sv  oZv  6  0d6Xaog  elg  Brifiag,  d^eiAwv  ^odg 
T«5  dxel^  dtda<rxdXat  rei^vewTi  xal  ixet  re4ap/isv(p  not-naaff^at 
T^  Aumdt.  —  Add,  p.  642.  6)  Diodor.  343.  [XV  26]. 

7)  Diodor.  xvi.  p.  407,  [2].  Merea^ey  inl  nXeiov  rmv  Uu^a' 
jropeiwv  Xdyfov  dptj^repwu  dk  r&u  p.ad'T^z&v  &c. 
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cedon^  the  Father  of  Alexander,  was  educated  at  Thebes 
under  the  same  Pythagorean  with  Epaminondas,  and  made 
a  considerable  Progress  in  Philosophical  Knowledge.  But 
we  are  certain  that  it  was  Olymp.  cu,  4,  when  Philip  was 
sent  a  Hostage  to  Thebes.  This  is  expressly  said  by 
Diodoru8,^)  and  clearly  intimated  hy% Plutarch;^)  and  fully 
confirmed  from  the  Account  of  Philip's  Age.  For  he  died 
Olymp.  CXI,  1.3)  when  he  was  xlvh  years  old;*)  and  conse- 
quently at  Olymp.  cu,  4.  he  was  but  xiv ;  which  is  an  Age 
young  enough  in  all  reason  for  the  understanding  of  the 
Pythagorean  Doctrines.  If  the  same  Lysis  therefore  was 
both  Scholar  to  Pythagoras,  and  Master  to  Philip,  he  must 
survive  the  Sedition  of  Cylon  (when  we  suppose  him  xx  years 
old)  till  Olymp.  cu,  4.  So  that  he  must  live  in  all  cxxxjci 
years.  This  is  a  Life  of  such  an  extraordinary  length; 
that  I  am  persuaded,  even  Mr.  D.  himself,  rather  than 
he  will  believe  this,  will  come  over  to  my  opinion,  that 
there  were  two  Pythagoreans  of  the  same  Name,  and  that 
Historians  have  confounded  two  Lysis's  together.  And  yet 
in  all  this  Computation,  I  have  followed  Mr.  Z)'s  own  Sen- 
timent about  the  date  of  Cyloti's  Conspiracy.  But  if  we 
5  place  it  at  Olymp.  lxvui,  2.  which  I  conceive  I  have  proved 
above  to  be  the  more  probable  opinion,  then  the  Longse- 
vity  of  Lysis  will  be  still  augmented  more  extravagantly, 
even  to  clvih  years. 

Mr.  Dodweirs  next  Argument  is  taken  out  of  -4.  GelUus^ 
who  reporting  a  thing  from  Aristoxenus,  a  Disciple  of  -4n- 
stotle^s,  says,  He  seems  to  have  had  it  from  his  Acquaintance 
Xenophilus,  *)  and  other  ancient  Pythagoreans,  that  lived  at 
no  great  distance  from  Pythagoras  «  oum  age.  But  as  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  this  Expression  of  Gellius  is  too  loose  and 
general  to  determine  so  nice  a  point.  For  who  can  tell, 
whether  Hand  multum  shall  signify  fifty  years,  or  fourscore. 


1)  LHod.  XV.  p.  379  [67].  2)  piui.  in  Pelopide  [26J. 

3)  Diod.  xvi.  [94].  *)  Justin,  ix,  8.  —  Pausanias  says 

[Vin  7,  6]  above  XLVI.  ^Utnnog  jtikv  oZv  (modem  editions  od] 
Tzp6aio  ^tttiaaq  i^  xal  reaaapdxovxa  irwv.  —  Add.  p.  542. 

i>)  Gellius  lY,  11.  Quam  rem  videtur  Aristoxenus  eognouiase 
ex  Xenophilo  familiari  sua,  <&  ex  quibusdam  ailiis  naiu  majoribut ; 
qui  ab  asiate  Pyihagoroe  haud  mtUium  aberant. 
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or  perhaps  a  hundred?   This  XenophUtie  was  Praeceptor  to 
Amtoxenus;^)  who,  upon  the  death,  as  it  seems,  ofhisiV* 
ihagorean  Master,  was  a  follower  of  Aristotle.    Aristotle  set 
up  his  School  at  Athens  about  Olymp.  cxi :  2)  and  without 
question  Aristoxenus  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  Scholars: 
for  he  expected  to  have  succeded  him  after  his  death; 
I    which  he  could  not  have  presumed  upon  a  short  acquaint- 
I    ance.    We  will  suppose  then,  that  Xenophilus  might  die 
I    about  Olymp.  ex.    But  he  lived  above  a  hundred  and  five 
!    years;  as  Aristoxentis^)  himself  has  told  us.   He  was  born 
I    therefore  about  01.  Lxxxm;  which  is  xxv  from  Pythagoras'^ 
days  according  to  Mr.  Dodwell;  and  after  the  other  reckon- 
ing TiX.    Either  of  these  Sums  is  hand  multum,  so  that 
this  point  cannot  be  decided  from  that  passage  of  Gellius, 
But  there  are  other  Writers,  that  speak  more  particularly 
of  the  Successions  of  the  Pythagorean  School;   and  they 
perhaps  may  enable  us  to  determin  the  Controversy.    ^Py-  si 
*thagoras  flourished ,  says  Laertius ,  *)  about  the  lx  Olymp. 
»aud  his  School  continued  for  Nine  or  even  Ten  Genera- 
:    »tions.    For  the  last  of  the  Pythagoreans  were  Xenophilus, 
i    Manto^  Echecrates^  DiocleSy  and  Polymnastus,    These  were 
>known  to  Aristoxenus  and  had  been  the  Scholars  of  Phi- 
ilolaus  and  Eurytus.   But  what  does  he  call  a  Generation? 
The  very  Argument  it  self  will  assist  us  to  find  his  mean- 
ing; for  he  proves  from  the  Interval  between  Olymp.  lx 
and  the  Deaths  of  those  la.st. Pythagoreans,  that  the  Gene- 
rations were  Nine  or  Ten.   He  cannot  then  here  allow  xxx 
or  ixxm  years  to  a  Generation ;  as  those  Authors  we  have 
cited  above  did :  for  at  that  rate  there  would  not  be  above 
Six  Generations.    But  he  seems  to  take  a  Generation  for 
Jx years,  as  Hesychius^)  and  some  others  define  it.    Now 


1)  Suidas  in  'ApKTTo^.  ^)  At  Olymp.  CXI,  2.  when 

^uaenetus  was  Archon.  Dionys.  Halicam.  de  Demosth.  [Ep.  ad 
•^nun.  p.  728  c.  5].  —  Add,  p.  542.  3)  Apud  Lucianum  in 
Macrob.  [221].  ^)  Laert,  in  Pythag.  [45].  ^HxfjLa^e  &k  zard 

"^v^^.  dkupLTtidda,  xai  abrou  rd  auavrjfia  dii/JLeiue  fiixp^  yev^Stv 
hvia  ^  xai  dixa*  reXsoraioi  yap  iyivovTO  rwv  Ilu^ayopeicDU, 
^h  xai  'AptffTo^evos  elds,  Se\>6^d6q  re,  &c.  The  vulgar  Lection 
is  hytaxaidexa :  but  the  MSS  have  it  iuvea  ^  xai  dixa,  which 
18  the  true  reading.  5)  Hesyck.  v.  yeved,     Tijv   dk  yevedv 

^ftaraifTat  ir&v  ol  pJkv  eixoa-i. 
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if  we  reckon  from  Olymp.  lx  to  the  Death  of  XenophUm 
Olymp.  ex;  there  are  ten  such  Generations.  But  Xenophi- 
lus  being  above  105  years  of  Age  when  he  died,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  out- lived  all  his  School -fellows  by  one 
whole  Generation.  So  that  here  appears  an  evident  reason, 
why  our  Author  says  Nine  or  even  Ten:  for  they  are  but 
m«e,  if  we  count  to  the  Deaths  of  Phanio  and  EchecrMes^ 
and  the  Generality  of  them:  but  if  we  measure  to  the 
long  extent  of  the  Life  of  Xenophilus,  who  perhaps  for  xi 
years  together,  was  the  only  genuine  Pythagorean  left  in 
the  world,  they  are  ewenten  Generations.  Diodorm  says^^) 
82  The  last  of  the  Pythagoreans  were  alive  at  01,  cm,  3.  which 
wants  but  half  a  dozen  years  of  Nine  Generations.  But 
the  learned  Mr.  Dodweirs  Computation  will  in  no  wise 
agree  with  this  passage  of  Laertius,  For  Mr.  D,  sets  the 
Founding  of  the  Pythagorean  School  xxx  years  later  than 
Laertim  does :  which  cuts  the  account  shorter  by  a  Gene- 
ration and  a  half.  Tully  says,  The  Pythagorean  Sect  con- 
tinued many  Generations^)  after  the  Death  of  their  Master: 
which  Expression  seems  not  to  favour  those,  that  would 
shorten  the  Duration  of  it. 

This  I  take  to  be  a  true  Explication  of  this  place  of 
Laertius;  which  has  given  so  much  trouble  to  his  Inter- 
preters. And  I  conceive,  it  may  be  further  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  JambUchus;  who,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Successions  of  i\iQ  Pythagorean  School,^)  makes  Aristaius^ 
Pythagoras'^  immediate  Successor,  to  have  been  very  Mar 
VII  Generations  before  Plato.  Now  let  us  suppose  Aristaius 
to  have  been  lx  years  old,  when  he  took  Pythagoras'^  Chair 
about  Olymp.  lxvih,  2:  for  he  was  the  eldest*)  of  all  the 
Society,  and  for  that  reason  succeded  him.  He  was  born 
then  at  Olymp.  lih,  3.  And  from  that  time  to  the  Nati- 
vity of  Plato  Olymp. Lxxxviii,  i,5)  there  are  138  years;  which 


1)  Diodor.  p,  386.  [XV  76].  "Ert  dk  rmv  [Ju^aropixwy  fdo- 
ao^wv  ol  reXeox&vreq   [rsXttrraioi],  2)    Cicer,  Tuscvi,  L 

[16,  38].  Multa  scecula  postea  viguU.  3)  Jamhl  />.  219.  [265]. 
'AptfTTdiog,  knrd  yevtaXg  iyfiera  Trpdg  TlXdrmvog,  lege,  icpb  UXd- 
ratyog,  *)  JambL  220  [2661.  Tlapadouvai  *Api<rrai<p  t^v  <fX^^^ 
TtpeafioTdTo)  Sun.  5)  01.  LXXXVII,  3  according  to  Corsini, 
Fasti  AtticilII230sqq.  —  R. 
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wants  but  two  years  of  vn  Generations.  But  if  Mr.  Z>*s 
Computation  were  allowed,  there  would  be  102  years  only 
between  ArisiaeM  and  Flato;  that  is,  five  Generations. 

The  same  Jamhlichua  has  given  us  a  List  of  the  whole 
Succession  of  the  Pythagoreans:  which  being  very  faulty 
in  the  present  Edition,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  m 
to  the  Reader,  to  see  some  of  it  here  corrected;  and  it 
will  supply  us  with  some  considerable  Hints,  about  the 
Age  of  Pythagoras. 
L    Pythagoras, 

2.  Aristosus. 

3.  Mnemarchus^  Pythagoras*^  Son. 

4.  Btdagoras. 
J.    Tydas. 

6,  Aresas. 

7,  Diodorus, 

8,  Clinias.  PhUolaus,  Theoridas.  Eurytus,  Archytds. 
ArUtaus^  he  says,  was  not  only  made  Pythagoras's  Succes- 
sor, but^)  he  had  the  honour  to  marry  his  Widow  Theano, 
and  to  be  Guardian  to  his  Son:  and  that  because  of  his  eX' 
iraordinary  knowledge  in  the  Pythagorean  Doctrines,  But 
this  place  is  very  corrupt  in  the  Original;  and  so  is  the 
next,  where  he  says,  Mnemarchus^)  the  Son  of  Pythagoras 
*ftcceded  Aristeeus.  The  name  of  Tydas^)  too  seems  to  be 
wrong;  but  whatever  his  true  name  was,  He  was  so  much 
efmeemed  for  the  sacking  of  Crotona,   wMch  happened  while 

,  k  was  travelling  abroad,  that  he  died  with  grief  not  long  after 
Aw  return.  And  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  whole  ^uc- 
^Aon,  that  had  an  immature  Death,  all  the  rest  living  to  an 
^firme  old  age,^)  The  next  Successor  Aresas  is  quite  lost 
by  the  Latin  Interpreter,  who  translates^)  dpeaoiu  tulerunt^si 


^  Jambl,  p.  220.  T^s  izatdoTpo^(ag  xal  too  Beavouq  ydfioo 
jan^ccow^iy,  did  t«  i^atpiaetoq  neptxsxpanjxivat  r&v  dcrfpArcaiv. 
lege,  ivk  rd  i^atoerwg:  as  the  Annotator  has  observ'd.  »)  Ibid. 
w*  8y  hp^aoff&ai  Mvnfiapyov  [Jfvjy^r.WestermJ  rbv  Ilu^aYopav. 
1^,  UiAardpa,  8)  Jhid.  MsS?  hv  ydp  Today,  forte,  fud^'  8v  Top- 
Twfej',  vel  smile  quid  [TapT.  West.].  *)  Ibid,  ^va^fiova  ysvi- 
^^  TouTov  &q  dnd  kiwr^q  jcpooXme  rdv  fiiov.  lege,  "lEva  ^  lubvov 
r.  toStov  8$  fmb.  fly  ^dr^fwviqL  Westerm.]  5)  /6irf.  Xp6vt^  ftivrot 
/*  Zaxtpov  dpioaof  ix  r&v  Aeoxav&u  fftadivrau  lege,   Api^av, 
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as  if  he  had  read  it  j^peaavA)  But  the  passage  is  plain 
and  easie;  if  we  write  it  with  a  Capital  Letter,  to  denote 
it  a  proper  Name. 

Well,  We  see  here  are  no  fewer  than  eight  Lives  in 
the  Pythagorean  Succession;  and  this  very  number  is  attest- 
ed by  another  ancient  Writer,  who  says, 2)  Plato  was  the 
ninth  Successor  from  Pythagoras;  having  been  the  Disciple 
of  Archytas.  Now  'tis  known,  that  Plato  conversed  with 
the  Pythagoreans  in  Italy ^^)  about  Olymp.  xcv.  to  which 
time,  fi'om  the  death  of  Pythagoras^  according  to  Mr.  i>'s 
Scheme,  there  are  no  more  than  lxx  years :  which  without 
question  is  too  small  an  allowance;  being  but  x  years  a 
Piece  to  the  several  Successors.-  Whereas  we  know  in  the 
Peripatetic  School,  Aristotle  presided  xiii  years,  Theophrastus 
after  him  about  xxxiv,-  and  then  Strata  xvm,  and  then  Lycon 
xLii.  In  the  same  manner,  if  we  examin  the  Platonic^  or 
Stoic^  or  Epicurean  Successions;  and  compute  by  a  middle 
rate;  and  allow  the  same  Measure  to  the  Pythagoreans: 
we  shall  find  a  necessity  of  dating  the  Original  of  the 
Pythagorean  School,  as  high  as  it  is  placed  in  our  Table; 
which  is  Lxxvi  years  earlier  than  Mr.  D,  has  set  it. 

Now,  to  summ  up  the  Evidence  about  the  Pythagorean 
Succession;  First  Laertius  says,  the  Sect  continued  Nine 
or  Ten  Grenerations ;  then  Jamblichus  says,  Aristoms,  the 
Second  in  the  Pythagorean  Line,  was  about  Seven  Genera- 
tions before  Plato,  who  was  Scholar  to  the  last  of  the  Py- 
h&  thagoreans :  and  PAo<tw*'s  Author  says,  Plato  was  the  Tenth 
Successor  from  Pythagoras,  All  these  Accounts,  conspiring 
so  together,  seem  to  make  the  thing  pretty  certain.  But 
yet  in  the  particulars  that  Jamblichus  has  given  us,  relat- 
ing to  this  Succession,  there  are  some  things  unaccount- 
able; whether  they  be  owing  to  the  ill  Copies  oi  Jamblichus'^ 
Book,  or  to  the  Author  himself,  I  cannot  tell.  As  when 
he  says,*)  That  in  the  time  o/Bulagoras,  <A«  Fourth  in  the 
Succession,  the  City  of  Crotona  was  taken  and  sack'd:  I  sup* 


1)  Did  Bentley  mistake  this  for  ettov?— W.  »)  Scriptor 
vitc&  PytK  apud  Fhotium.  (Bibl.  249].  "Evarftg  dnd  Ilu^Ydpw 
diddo^og  yiyove  IlXdTatv,  'Apyorou  rod  TtpetrfioTepoo  fxadur^ 
yevdpLevag,  3)  Laert,  in  Hatane  [16].  *)  Jamb,  p.  280. 

*Ey^  oh  dtapitatr&^yai  auyi/Sjj  r^v  Kporwutar&u  icdXiv, 
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pose  he  means  the  time,  when  Dionyiius  the  Elder  conquered 
&e  Orotonians^  and  the  neighbouring  Cities,  and  held  them 
in  Slavery  for  many  Years;  as  we  are  taught  by  Diodo- 
n«,  Dionysitis  Halic,  and  Livy:^)  which  happen'd  at  Olymp. 
xcviii,  1. 2)  Now  Plato  was  XL  years  old  at  the  time  of  this 
Olympiad:  and  this  Bulagoras  is  but  the  Second  from 
AristoBus  in  the  Line  of  Succession :  how  then  can  this  be 
consistent  with  what  Jamblichus  has  said  before,  that  Flato 
was  near  Seven  Generations  from  the  time  of  Ariatceusf 

Again,  Jamblichus^)  puts  Diodorua  the  Aspendian  in 
the  Line  of  Succession  before  Philolaus  and  Eurytua  and 
Archytas:  the  youngest  of  whom  was  Frceeepior  to  Plato, 
But  this  Diodorus  appears  to  have  been  younger  than  Plato 
himself.  For  Plato  died  above  lxxx  years  old  at  Olymp. 
cvm,  1.  But  Diodorus^)  was  an  Acquaintance  oi  Stratonicm 
the  Musician^)  who  was  in  ttie  Court  of  Ptolemasus  Lagi: 
which  must  be  after  Olymp.  cxiv.  Again,  Archestratus  the 
Syracuaian  was  junior  to  Plato,'  as  we  may  gather  from 
Athenceua^s  words;  Archeatratua^^)  says  he,  knowa  not^  that  in 
Plato'«  Convivium  there  were  xxviii  Gueata.  But  AT<:^ieatraiu&  ^ 
mentions  this  Diodorua^  as  a  person  then  alive,  in  these 
elegant  Verses; 

'AXX  oh  TtoXkol  uraffc  pporm  rSde  ^ecov  idsijjxa, 

Wu)[ijv  xixxT^vrat  ^vjyrcov,  elah  S*  dTtdnh^xroi^ 
^  avBpamoY>dyou  too  ^inpioo  ovrog.  anag  8k 
7y&bg  adpxa  ^deT  PporSTjVy  Sv  noo  Tt&pixbpaju 
TSots  TtpSTtec  xad^apwg  bnoaot  rdds  /uoooXoyouire, 
ToTg  Xa^dvoig  TtpoffdyetVy  xat  nphg  Jcodaipov  ISvrag 
Tbv  aofhv,  iyxparswg  [ler'  ixefvoo  nu^ayopZ^tv. 

They  are  Fools,  says  he,  that  refuse  to  eat  the  Dogfish; 
because  it  devours  Human  Bodies:  for  any  Fish  will  eat 
Man's  Flesh,  if  it  find  it.  So  that  they,  that  are  scrupu- 
lous upon  that  account,  must  live  upon  Salads,  and  go  to 
Diodorus^  and  turn  Pythagoreana,  The  second  Verse  the 
learned  Caaaubon  has  observed  to  be  faulty; 

imoaot  xoO^v  reXefidtdTj 

1)  IXod,  317  [XIV  103]  IHimya,  in  Excerpt.p.^39[X^Xb]. 
Iwy^  I.  xxiv  [31.  2)  See,  however,  Bockh,  on  Philolaos 

p.  13.  —  B.  3)  Jamb.  220,  *)  Athen.  [IV]  p.  163  [f\. 

»)  Id,  [Vn]  350.  6)  Athm.  [I]  p,  4\e\, 
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?Pyy^v  xexTv^vrar  for  there's  no  such  word  as  rsXe" 
pMrjg.  He  offers  a  double  emendation  of  it ;  one,  xou^v 
x'  ipefiofdij'  the  other,  ol  xoo^v  x'  iXXefiopofdv^.  But  the 
first  of  these  cannot  be  allowed;  for  it  ought  to  be  x^e- 
^(t>8rj ;  and  then  the  first  syllable  will  be  long.  The  second 
is  too  remote  from  the  common  reading.  After  so  great 
a  Man,  it  will  be  pardonable,  if  I  mistake  in  my  conje- 
cture. The  same  Verse  comes  again  in  pag.  310;  and  there 
it  is  —  ^(Tot  xoofou  ye  Xt^wdrj,    I  would  correct  it, 

oaoi  xouip'  dTTsXe^wdi^      Wu^^v  xixrr^vrcu. 

^ArrdXefioc  is  a  Locust,  or  sort  of  Grashopper;  He  means 
persons  of  a  light  and  demitory  temper^  that  skip  about, 
and  are  blown  with  every  wind,  as  Grashoppers  are.  But 
I  would  go  a  little  further,  and  joyn  the  words  together 
thus,  Zaoi  xenfavTe^^aidrj.  Kinwog  is  a  small  light  sort 
of  Bird,  that  is  tossed  about  with  the  wind;  and  is  meta- 
87phorically  taken,  for  a  foolish  light -witted  fellow.  See 
Hesychius,  the  Scholiast  on  Aristoph.  ^)  and  others.  So  that 
xsTT^aTTsXejSiodTjs,  is  a  very  fit  compound  from  xin^og  and 

But  it  is  time  to  take  notice  of  another  Contradiction 
in  this  Account  of  Jamhlichus.  For  in  another  place  ^)  he 
makes  Fhilolaue,  and  Eurytusy  and  Archytas  Contemporaries 
with  Pythagoras;  though  here  we  see  he  has  placed  them 
at  seven  Generations  from  him.  *Tis  a  wonder,  that  in 
so  short  a  work  he  should  be  so  often  inconsistent  with 
himself.  But  which  of  his  Assertions  shall  we  follow?  No 
doubt,  that  which  he  says  oftenest,  and  which  agrees  best 
with  what  others  have  said.  And  what  can  be  more  ex- 
press than  his  own  words  ?8)  In  so  many  Generations  no 
body  had  ever  seen  one  of  the  Pythagorean  Books  y  till  Phi- 
lolaus*«  time.  Does  he  not  here  declare  there  were  many 
Gmerations  between  Pythagoras  and  PhUolausf  And  Laer- 
% 

1)  [PI.  912].  2)  Jamhl.  p.  103.  {104],    01  itaXat&carot 

xal  adr^  ^oyxp^^^^^^'^^^  ^    '^^  fija^y^r^oaavreq  r^  Ilu^ajrSpa 
TcpetrfiuTTj  uioiy  ^MXadq  re,  xal  Edporog,  'Ap^orag  re  6  icpea- 
'  PorepoQ,  Ac.  8)  /ft.  p,  ^2.  [199] .    ^Ev  rotraurais  j'eveatg 

ir&y  oddelg  oMspI  ^paiverat  r&v  Uuwijropelwv  dno/iui]fidrwu 
Tcepl  rereoyiios  Tcpd  r^g  (^iXoXdou  fjXtxtag,  lege,  iteptrerux^uai. 
[nepireru)[a>s  Dobree,  7cepirereo)[tbs  Westerm.]. 
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tins  has  preserved  for  us  one  of  Archytaa'^  Letters  to  PUxto^ 
who  had  desired  to  purchase  the  Writings  of  Ocellus  Lu- 
canus:  and  there  Archytas  says,^)  He  had  made  an  Enquiry 
after  them,  and  had  spoken  mth  the  Grandchildren  of  Ocellus 
about  them.  Here  are  plainly  three  Generations  between 
Archytas  and  Ocellus:  and  yet  no  body  has  said,  that  even 
Ocellus  himself  was  Contemporary  with  Pythagoras.  And 
so  much  by  way  of  Enquiry  about  the  Age  of  that  Philo- 
sopher. 

THE  very  learned  Mr.  Dodwell^)  has  advanced  somest 
other  Arguments  to  establish  his  opinion  about  Fhalaris's 
Age,  which  must  here  be  considered.  In  the  pretended 
Epistles  3)  there  is  mention  of  one  CUsthenes^  who  was  ba- 
nish'd,  it  seems,  out  of  some  Democratical  City,  but  the 
name  is  not  set  down.  This  Person  Mr.  D,  supposes  to 
be  the  famous  CUsthenes  the  Athenian^  who  had  aJmost  as 
great  a  share  in  driving  out  the  Family  oi  Pisistratus^  as 
BrtUus  the  Roman  had  in  expelling  the  Tarquins.  Now 
Pisistratus'^  Sons  were  driven  out  at  Olymp.  lxtu,  i.*)  And 
there  must  be  an  Interval  of  some  years  between  that, 
and  Clisthenes's  Exile.  Phalaris  therefore,  who  relieves 
CUsthenes  after  his  Banishment,  must  have  been  still  in 
the  Throne  about  Olymp.  lxvih,  that  is,  xl  years  after 
Eusebiuss  Period,  which  I  follow  as  a  Rule  and  Standard 
through  all  my  Dissertation. 

But  I  must  here  again  profess  my  sorrow^  to  see  this 
excellently  learned  Writer  so  imposed  on  by  these  spu- 
rious Letters.  For  all  this  Affair  of  CUsthenes  was  no  where 
but  in  the  Sophists  head;  neither  is  the  Scene  of  it  laid 
at  Athms,  For  our  Phalaris'^  CUsthenes  was  the  Son  of 
Autonoe^^)  a  Kinswoman  of  the  Tyrant's:  But  the  Athenians 
Mother  was  called  Agariste^  as  Herodotus^)  and  Mlian'^) 
assure  us ;  and  a  Niece  of  the  same  CUsthenes^  the  Mother 
of  Pericles^^)  was  called  Agariste^  in  memory  of  the  other. 
Perhaps  it  may  be^  suspected,  that  Autonoe  in  the  Epistles 


1)  Laert.   in   Arch.  [VIII 4,  80]  'Avi^X^o/ULev   Sg  Aeuxavtbg, 
xal  iveruyofjLeg  roTg  OxiXXut  ixyovotg,  2)  De  Cyclis  vet. 

p.  233.  3)  Phot.  Epist  77.  93, 110,  *)  Marm.  Arund. 

5)  Ep.  95.  6)  Herod,  vi.  126.  7)  ^lian.  xii,  24. 

S)  Herod,  vi,  131.  Plutarch,  in  Fericle  [3). 
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may  be  only  a  Mother-in-Law.  Bnt  this  I  think  would  be 
a  sorry  Evasion;  though  we  had  not  that  direct  answer 
to  it,  which  the  Letters  themselves  afford  us,  where  they 

39  call  her  his  own  Mother ^)  If  the  fault  be  laid  on  the  Co- 
pies of  Phalaris^  and  Autonoe  be  supposed  a  Corruption 
of  the  true  word  Agariste:  there  will  be  no  dealing  upon 
this  Argument  with  such  Masters  of  Defence.  But  tieii 
again  Fhalaris's  Clisihenes  was  fined  three  Talents, 2)  and 
all  he  had  was  seized  on  and  confiscated  to  the  publick 
use.  Now  this  Story  will  never  siiit  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  Athenian  ClUthenes;  who  being  banish'd,  as  j^ian^) 
says,  by  way  of  Exostracism,  must  consequently  have  the 
free  use  and  ei^oyment  of  his  Estate  all  the  time  of  his 
Exile.  For  this  was  one  difference  between  Exostracism 
and  ordinary  Banishment;*)  that  the  former  allowed  to 
the  person  the  entire  right  of  his  own  Revenues.  Hero- 
dotus so  represents  this  Transaction,  as  if  Clisthenes  had 
quitted  Athens  by  order  of  Cleomenes  King  of  Sparta^  with- 
out suffering  any  Exostracism.  But  even  this  account  suf- 
ficiently proves,  that  he  was  not  the  Clisthenes  in  the  Epist- 
les: for  here  was  no  Fine  nor  Confiscation  of  Goods;  if 
he  only  retired  in  obedience  to  Cleomenes.  Clisthenes  the 
Athenian,  says  Cicero ^^)  having  a  mistrust  of  his  Affairs^ 
deposited  Money  for  his  Daughters  Portions  in  Juno'*  Temple 
at  Samos.  This  mistrust  appears  to  have  been  a  little 
before  his  Banishment:  and  it  he  had  Money  of  his  own 
lodged  then  in  Samos ^  it  is  "pretty  hard  to  believe,  ^at 
he  would  send  a  begging  to  Sicily^  the  quite  contrary  way, 
and  so  much  further  than  Samos,  But  what  need  of  many 
words?  Let  but  any  body  read  the  History  of  Clisthenes 
in  Herodotus;  and  then  look  upon  the  Letters,  where  he 

90  will  not  iind  one  Circumstance  mentioned,  not  so  much  as 
Athens  named,  nor  Clisthenes's  Rival  Isagoras^  nor  Cleom^nes^ 
but  some  general  Heads  only,  and  Common  Places:  and 
let  him  believe  if  he  can,  that  the  Writer  of  those  Epistles 


1)  Ep,  110.  Ilapd  T^s  (rsauToO  fjajrooq.  2)  Ep   95. 

3j  JElian.  xiii,  24.  *)  Hutar<^.  in  Aristide  [7].    "E(e- 

x-fjporrov  elg  Mtt)  oixa  xapnoopusvov  to,  kauroO.  8uid.  v,  Vtrrpa- 
xtff/idg.    Schol.  Arist.  238  [Eq.  866]  db  344  [Yesp.  947]. 

5)  Cicero  de  legibus.  II,  16.  Cum  rebus  timeret  suis. 
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speaks  of  the  Athenian,  Or  if  he  do  speak  of  him;  even 
!nus  may  go  among  the  other  Arguments  to  detect  him 
a  Sophist. 

Mr.  DodweU^)  adds  one  little  Suspicion  more  towards 
setling  the  Age  of  Fhalaris,  There  is  one  Epistle  *)  directed 
to  ififero,  and  two  to  Bpicharmtis^  Now  if  this  Epvchofrmua 
be  the  Comic  Poet,  and  this  Hiero  the  Tyrant  oi  Syracuse; 
their  Ages  will  agree  well  with  Mr.  Z>'s  Notion,  that  makes 
him  alive  at  Olymp.  lxxh.  But  I  will  not  lose  any  time 
in  refuting  this  Suspicion ;  since  Mr.  D,  himself  seems  not 
to  rely  upon  it.  'Tis  enough,  if  we  remark;  that  there's 
not  the  least  hint  in  the  Letters,  that  the  Epicharmua  there 
was  a  Poet:  which  the  Author,  had  he  meant  the  Comedian, 
would  hardly  have  omitted;  if  we  may  guess  at  his  Hu- 
mour by  his  many  Letters  to  Stesichorus,  As  for  Hiero  ^ 
the  Epistles  have  represented  him  as  a  Citizen  of  Leon- 
Hni;  where  the  Hiero  of  Syracuse  had  no  concern,  that 
we  know  of. 

And  now,  I  think,  I  have  gone  through  the  most  me- 
morable Passages  that  have  relation  either  to  Fhalaris's 
or  Pythagoras'^  Age;  and  I  have  considered  all  that  Mr. 
DodweU  has  made  use  of  to  support  his  new  Assertions. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  pass  my  own  Judgment,  or  to  deter- 
min  positively  on  either  side:  but  I  submit  the  whole  to 
the  Censure  of  such  Readers,  as  are  well  versed  in  an- 
cient Learning;  and  particularly  to  that  incomparable  Histo- 
rian and  Chronologer,  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  91 
Coventry  and  IMchfield,^) 

L 

In  the  last  Epistle,  to  those  of  Ennay  a  City  of 
Sicily;  Phalaris  says,  the  Hvblenses  and  Phintienses 
had  promised  to  lend  him  Money  at  Interest;  01  dk 
bniajfr^vzo  Saueiaeiv^  mq  ^YfiXcuoi  xcu  0cutc£7q.  The 
Sophist  was  carefuU  to  mention  such  Cities  as  he 
knew  were  in  Sicily.  For  so  Ptolemee  places  0iuua 
there;  and  Antoninus,  Phintis;  and  Pliny,  Phintien-- 

1)  De  Cyclis  vet.  p.  233.  2)  Ep.  86rSL  98. 

3)  [Dr.  WiUiam  Lloyd.  -  Ed.  1777.] 
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ses.^)  But  it  is  ill  luck  for  this  Forger  of  Letters, 
that  a  Fragment  oi Diodorus^^)  si, Sicilian^  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  History  of  his  Country,  was  pre- 
served to  be  a  Witness  against  him.  That  excellent 
Writer  informs  us,  that  Phintias^  Tyrant  of  Agrigen- 
tuniy  (the  very  Place,  where  Phalaris  was  before 
him)  first  built  Phintia^  calling  it  by  his  own  Name ; 
KziQei  dk  0tuziaQ  TToXtv,  duoiidaa(:  adzijv  (PtundSa  •  and 
that  this  was  done,  while  the  Romans  were-  at  War 
with  King  Pyrrhus^  that  is,  about  01.  cxxv;  which 
is  above  cclxx  Years  after  Phalaris's  Death ,  taking 
even  the  later  Account  of  St.  Hierom,  A  pretty  Slip 
this  of  our  Sophist,  who,  like  the  rest  of  his  Pro- 
fession, was  jnore  vers'd  in  the  Books  of  Orators 
92 than  Historians,  to  introduce  his  Tyrant  borrowing 
Money  of  a  City,  almost  ccc  Years  before  it  was 
named  or  built. 

The  Preliminaries  about  Phalaris'^  Age  being  agreed  on 
between  Mr.  B.  and  me;  for  he  consents  to  place  him  as 
I  have  done,  at  Olymp.  lvh,  3.  we  are  at  last  come  to  the 
Business  it  self.  And  what  does  the  learned  Examiner 
advance  against  our  first  Argument? 

For  methods  sake,  says  he,  the  Doctor  begins  at  the  last 
Epistle,  3)  For  Modesty's  sake  the  Gentleman  begins  with  a 
very  worthy  Cavil.  As  if  I  was  not  to  rank  my  Argiunents 
according  to  their  force,  rather  than  to  take  them  as  they 
happen  to  rise?  But  he  will  find  by  and  by,  that  I  put 
this  Argument  in  the  Front,  because  it's  one  of  the  strong- 
est, and  can  never  be  eluded. 

But  the  Copies  of  Phalaris  have  "^TaXatot,^)  and  I  make 
use  of  the  Examiner's  Conjecture  ^Y^Xcuot,  I  conceive  it's  but 
a  small  fault  to  make  use  of  it  in  a  Citation,  if  I  do  not 
assume  it  to  my  self.  But  he  resents,  I  suppose,  that  I 
did  not  name  him,  and   give  him  the  Glory  of  his  Cor- 


1)  Ptol  p.  79.  [3.  4,  15].  Anion,  p.  2L   [Itin.  p.  44  ed.  Be- 
rol.J.  Plin.  iii,  8.  ^)  Diod.  p.  867  [XXII  41.  3)  p,  t22, 

4)  P.  122. 
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rection.  If  that  be  it,  I  can  heartily  excuse  him:  for  his 
true  Emendations  being  so  very  few,  he  has  reason  to 
look  after  them.  But  to  speak  freely,  the  Correction  is 
so  very  easie,  that  the  Honour  of  it  is  but  moderate.  For 
if  in  all  the  Editions  of  Phalaris  it  has  been  ^YaX€UOi\  the 
reason  was,  that  before  Mr.  B.  arose,  no  body  of  eminent 
Learning  would  debase  himself  by  the  Publication  of  those 
Epistles. 

But  grafting  it  to  he  '^rfi^aeoe;  whether  any  of  the  Sici- 
lian Hybla'*  be  here  meant,  is  dubious,  ^)  Though  all  this  be  9 
wide  from  the  question,  for  I  fetch  no  argument  from  Hy- 
bla;  yet  it  has  a  worse  Quality  than  that,  for  it  is  not 
true.  1  have  sent,  says  Phalaris,  over  all  Sicily  2)  to  bor- 
row Money  at  Interest;  and  some  freely  gave  me  Money, 
as  the  Leontines  and  Geloans;  others  promised  to  lend  me, 
as  the  Hyblaeans  and  Phintians.  Is  it  dubious  now,  whe- 
ther any  of  the  Hybla's  of  Sicily  be  meant  in  this  place? 
Does  he  not  say  expresly,  that  he  sent  to  borrow  iu  Sicily? 
I  am  sorry,  our  Honourable  Editor  is  no  better  versed  in 
his  own  Author:  I  am  glad,  I  would  say;  for  'tis  to  be 
hoped  he  employs  his  time  better. 

I  may  now  put  in  one  word  about  tljose  "^raXaloe,  a 
People  that  are  not  in  Sicily :  so  that  I  was  unlucky  in  saying. 
The  /Sophist  took  care  to  mention  such  Towns,  as  he  knm 
were  in  Sicily.^)  Though  the  Examiner's  Emendation  'rfiXouoi 
be^so  obvious  and  certain;  yet  he  is  half  in  the  mind  to 
renounce  his  ovm  Correction  out  of  pure  Contradiction  to 
me.  Let  it  then  be  TaXouoe^  to  humour  him  a  little.  What 
Spoils  now  does  the  Examiner  carry  with  him,  but  a  mani- 
fest Detection,  that  his  Epistles  are  a  Cheat?  For  the 
Writer  declares,  that  it  was  Sicily,  where  he  borrow'd  his 
Money;  but  when  he  comes  to  name  those  that  lent  it, 
he  talks  of  '^Ta^Toey  which  are  no  where  in  Sicily.  Now  a 
Sophist  might  be  guilty  of  this  mistake;  but  the  true  Pha- 
laris could  not. 

At  last' the  Examiner  is  come  to  the  merits  of  the 
Cause;  for  he  will  prove  there  were  two  Phintia's  in  Sicily.^) 
»For  the  Phintia  built  by  Phintias,  which  is  mentioned  in 


1)  P.  122,  2)  jgTp.  148.     Elg  &na<rav  Iixekiav. 

^)P.122.  4)T.122. 
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»4  »Diodortt8,^)  was  a  Maritime  Town:  but  the  FhinHa  oi  Pto- 
»lemee^)  and  Pliny  ^)  was  Mediterranean;  and  this  latter  may 
»be  the  place,  that  is  meant  in  the  Epistles. 

This  it  is  to  have  a  Beach  of  Thought,  and  a  Saga- 
city peculiar  to  a  great  Genius.  These  are  the  very  Pas- 
sages, that  I  had  cited;  and  yet  so  dull  was  I,  that  I 
could  not  discover,  that  the  Authors  spoke  of  different 
Phi/ntia's,  For  I  fancied,  if  Pliny  or  Ptolemee  had  meant 
another  PAm^Mi  besides  that  of  Diodorus;  they  would  have 
given  us  an  account  of  Two:  for  Diodorus s  Phintia  was 
too  considerabfe  to  be  omitted.  Since  therefore  they  men- 
tion One  only;  'twas  a  plain  Argument  to  me,  that  they 
knew  but  of  one.  Nay,  I  went  further,  and  imagined  I 
had  found  the  true  Reason,  why  these  Authors  disagreed 
so  in  the  account  of  its  Situation.  For  when  a  City  is 
situated  but  a  little  within  land,  near  the  Mouth  of  a  Ri- 
ver, as  Phintia  was:  'tis  no  wonder  that  Writers  differ, 
some  calling  it  a  Maritime  Town,  because  it  is  near  the 
Sea,  and  has  a  Harbour  for  Ships;  others  calling  it  an 
Inland  Town,  because  it  really  lies  within  Land  and  not 
in  the  Yerge  of  the  Sea-Coast.  ''As  in  the  very  same  place 
Ptolemee  reckons  Agrigentum  among  the  Mediterranean 
Towns;  though* P/my,  and  every  body  else  call  it  a  Sea- 
Town:  for,  as  Polyhius^)  says,  it  was  seated  iLvm Stadia^ 
one  League  only  within  the  Mouth  of  the  River.  And 
the  same  Ptolemee  calls  Cfela  and  Camarina  Inland  Towns 
for  the  very  same  reason:  though  every  Novice  in  Geo- 
graphy knows  they  were  Maritime.  Virgil  describes  the 
Promontories  and  Sea -Towns  of  Sicily^  that  ^^Eneas  saw, 
as  he  coasted  it: 5) 
95  Hinc  altas  rupes  projectaque  aaxa  Pachyni 

Eadimus :  S  fatis  nunquam .  conceeaa  moveri 
Apparet  Camarina  procul^  campique  Geloi, 
Immanisque  Gela  fluvii'^cdgnomine  dicta: 
Arduus  inde  Agragas  ostentat  maxima  longe 
Mcmia^  magnanimum  quondam  generator  equorum. 
Here  we  see  are  three  Maritime  Cities,   Camarina^  Gela 
and  Agrigentum:  will  our  Examiner  therefore  double  these, 

1)  Diod.  p.  867.  2)  ptol.  iii,  4.  ^   3)  Plin.  iii,  8. 

*)  Polyb.  ix.  [27.]  5)  ^n.  iii.  [699]. 
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as  he  has  done  Fhintia,  because  Ptolemee  calls  them  Me- 
diterranean? If  he  pleases  to  publish  a  new  Map  of  Sicily ^ 
with  these  noble  Discoveries  in  it,  he  will  meet  with  his 
deserved  Applause. 

But  the  Gentleman  precedes,  i)  and  tells  us,  Phintia  in 
the  Epistle  must  therefore  ^he  the  Mediterranean  Town ;  hecatise 
Hybla,  which  is  there  joyn'd  with  it,  is  Mediterranean,  This^ 
he  says,  is  a  way  of  arguing,  that  I  my  self  use  in  the  next 
Section:  which  I  will  shew  him  to  be  mistaken  in,  when  I 
come  to  that  Paragraph.  In  the  mean  time  why  so  posi- 
tive, that  this  Hybla  in  the  Epistle  must  needs  be  Me- 
diterranean? Did  he  not  newly  say,  it  is  dubious  whether 
any  of  the  Sicilian  Hybla's  be  there  meant  f  and  the  sup- 
posed Ilyblas  out  of  Sicily  might  be  maritime,  for  ought 
he  knows.  But  aUow  this  to  be"  a  /Sicilian  Hybla :  were  all 
of  that  name  in  Sicily  Mediterranean  Towns?  This  he  must 
affirm,  or  else  his  Argument  is  lame  of  one  foot,  which 
we  ought  not  to  suspect  in  so  great  a  Logician.  To  be 
sure  then,  he  imagins  that  all  the  Hybla' s  of  iSicUy  were 
Inland  Cities:  as  it  farther  appears  from  his  Index  to  Pha- 
laris;^)  where  that  Hybla,  that  was  really  maritime,  is 
described  to  be  Mediterranean:  a  manifest  Error,  and 
plainly  refuted  by  Thucydides^  Cicero,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Mela,  96 
Pliny,  and  others.^)  So  very  happy  is  our  Examiner  in 
every  step  he  takes. 

But  he  fancies,  I  may  maintain,^)  that  all  those  AtUhors, 
Diodorus,  Ptolemee,  and  Pliny  may  mean  the  same  Phintia. 
(And  if  all  his  Fancies  were  as  true  as  this,  I  would  not 
write  one  word  against  him.)  If  so;  why  may  not  Dio- 
dorus be  mistaken  as  much  in  the  Date  of  this  Town,  as  two 
good  Witnesses  prove  him  to  be  in  the  Situation  of  itf 

I  have  already  shewn,  that  none  of  them  were  mis- 
taken in  the  Situation  of  Phintia;  for  they  all  knew,  that 
it  was  a  Port-Town  seated  a  little  within  Land,  near  the 
Mouth  of  the  River  Himsra,  The  only  difference  is  in 
the  name;  some  calling  such  a  Situation  Maritime,  others 
Mediterranean.  But  that  it  was  really  a  Port  Town,  there 


1)  P.  123.   Up.  148.  'TfiXatot  xal  ^ivrtecg.  2)  V,  Me- 

garenses.     Hyblcei,  quorum  urbs  Megara  Mediterranea, 
»)  See  CluveHus'a  Sicil.  133.  4)  p.  123. 
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are  two  as  good  Witnesses  on  Diodorua*^  side;  Antonint 
in  his  Itinerary,  1)  and  Cicero i^)  so  that  we  have  three  Te- 
stimonies against  two.  But  let  us  see  what  evidence  may 
be  produced  from  matter  of  Fact.  Carthalo^  the  Cartha- 
ginian Admiral^  hearing  the  Roman  Fleet  was  gone  from 
Syracuse ,  came  towards  them  with  ex  Sail :  the  Romans  not 
daring  to  engage  him,  got  into  the  Harbour  o/Phintia;  whi* 
ther  the  Carthaginians  pursued  them^  and  sunk  67  of  their 
Ships,  and  disabled  13,  Soon  after  the  Roman  Consul^ 
hnoicing  nothing  of  what  had  happened,  comes  from  Messana 
with  36  Sail^  and  cast  Anchor  before  Phintia.  This  Action 
is  told,  at  large  in  Diodorus:^)  and  can  we  think  all  this 
a  mere  Dream  of  his,  vyritten  when  he  was  fast  asleep^ 
as  our  Examiner  expresses  it?*)  He  was  bom  within  60 
Miles  of  Phintia,  and  surely  he  that  travelled  through 
97  Europe  and  Asia  to  view  the  Places  he  wrote  of,  *)  coidd 
scarce  be  so  ignorant  at  home,  as  to  make  whole  Fleets 
engage  and  be  sunk  upon  dry  Land.  But  if  the  Exa- 
miner will  still  remain  obstinate  against  Diodorus  and  the 
rest;  I  have  one  Witness  more  in  reserve,  whom  I  dare 
say,  he'll  allow  to  be  a  good  one.  'Tis  the  Honourable 
Charles  Boyle  Esquire,  the  learned  Editor  of  Phalaris,  who 
in  his  Index  there  has  these  very  words;  Phintia,  now 
called  Lycata,  a  Maritime  Town  in  the  East  of  Sicily,  wo< 
a  Mediterranean  as  Ptolemee  calls  it,^)  Here's  an  Authority 
beyond  all  Exception,  not  only  that  there  was  a  Maritime 
Phintia,  but  that  Phalaris  meant  iff  The  Gentleman  per- 
haps may  blush  at  this  Passage:  and  therefore  I  will  not 
bear  hard  upon  him,  but  only  ask  him  one  short  Question. 
Phintia  a  Maritime  Tovm,  says  the  Editor;  a  Mediterranean^ 
says  the  Examiner:  Now  whether'*  harder  to  be  proved, 
that  the  Maritime  and  the  Mediterranean  are  the  same 
Town,  or  that  the  Editor  and  the  Examiner  are  the  same 
Person? 

But  let  us  observe  the  Inference  he  makes  from  this 


1)  P.  21,  Per  Maritima  loca,  <&c.  ^)  iii  in  Verrem 

[c.  83]  Cage  ut  ad  aquam  tibi  frumentum  metiantur,  vel  Phin- 
iiam,  vel  Ealesam,  dkc.       3)  Diod.  880.  [XXIV  1].        *)  p.  237, 

5)  Diod.  in  Prcef.  [I  4].  6)  Phintia,  hodie  Lycata,  urbt 

Mariiima  in  Orientali  Sicilice  latere,  non  Mediterranea ,  ut  Pto^ 
lemceus. 
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lATor^  as  he  thought  it,  of  Diodorus:  for  here  we  may 
expect  tiie  very  Quintessence  of  Logick.  Why  may  not 
Diodorus  he  mistaken  a^  much  in  the  Date  of  this  Town^ 
as  he  is  in  the  Situation  of  itf  ^)  Now  the  Mistake  in  the 
Situation^  even  supposing  it  a  Mistake,  might  perhaps  he 
five  Mile,  for  that's  enough  to  denominate  it  an  Inland 
Town.  But  the  Mistake  about  the  Date  must  be  no  less 
than  ccLxx  years :  for  any  thing,  less  than  that,  will  do 
the  Epistles  no  Service.  So  that  here  lies  the  true  im- 
port of  our  Examiner's  Query ;  If  Diodorus  might  mistake 
a  League  or  two,  why  might  he  not  inistake  cclxx  years?  i*t* 
that  is,  If  Milo  the  Crotonian  could  carry  a  Bull,  why 
might  he  not  carry  a  Brace  of  Elephants? 

But  that  Diodorus  has  not  mistook  himself  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Dale  of  Phintia^  any  more  than  in  the  Situa- 
tion, we  may  be  as  sure  as  any  History  can  make  us. 
1.  For  first,  he  coujd  not  mistake  in  the  Age  of  Pkintias  the 
Tyrant.  He  has  involved  him  in  so  many  Circumstances, 
and  link'd  him  with  so  many  Contemporaries ;  that  a  Man 
must  hate  his  own  Reputation,  who  will  presume  to  say, 
that  this  Fhintias  was  older  than  Phalaris,  He  had  war 
witli  Hicetas  Tyrant  of  Syracuse;^)  that  Hicetas^  that  had 
another  war  with  Memo  the  Poisoner  of  Agathocles^  and 
was  succeded  by  Thynio^  or  Thcmo^  an  Allie  of  King  Pyrr- 
hu8.  He  is  mention'd  with  Decius  Jubellius  the  Roman 
Tribune,^  whose  Age  we  know  from  Polybius^  and  Livy^ 
and  Appian,  He  had  concerns  with  the  Mamertines^)  of  Mes- 
sana^  a  People  never  heard  of  in  Sicily  before  the  Age 
of  Agathocles,  He  razed  to  the  very  Ground  the  City  of 
Gela^^)  which  a  whole  Cloud  of  Historians  witness  to  have 
been  standing  long  after  Phalaris's  Time.  What  Man  of 
common  Modesty  or  Sense  wiU  say  all  these  Actions  are 
coirfounded,  and  that  Phintias  lived  three  Centuries  before? 
Can  so  excellent  an  Historian  be  suspected  of  such  a  gross 
piece  of  Negligence?  'Tis  as  absurd,  as  to  affirm,  that 
the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Sarum^  in  his  Immortal 


1)  P.  123.        2)  Diodor.  lib,  xxii  [2.  6J.       »)  Died,  ibid,  db 
Excerpt,   Vales,  265.  *)  Ibid.  6)  Rid. 
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History  of  the  Reformation^^)  may  have  mistaken  the  affairs 
of  Henry  the  III.  for  those  of  Henry  the  VDI. 

There's  a  Medal  in  Goltziua  and  Panda ^^)  with  this 
Inscription,  BACIAEQ2  0INTIA:  on  one  side  it  has  a  Dog, 

99  and  on  the  other  a  Head  crown'd  with  Laurel.  Goltzius 
thinks  it's  the  Head  of  Gdo :  and  that  0INTIA  means  the 
City  Phintia.  And  the  learned  Harduin^)  concurs  with 
him,  that  OINTIA  relates  to  the  City,  and  not  to  a  Person. 
But  I  am  entirely  of  Paruta's  opinion,  who  interprets  it 
of  King  Phintias.  For  is  not  BaaiUiog  0evTca  in  the  Ge- 
nitive Case,  exactly  like  those  other  Inscriptions,  BA2IAEQ2 
JIONTHIOr,  BA2IAEQ2  lEPQNTMOf,  ArAS0KAE0Y2 
BA2IAEQ2f  And  the  Inscription  is  placed  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  of  them;  not  where  the  Head  is,  bnt  upon 
the  Reverse.  Besides,  the  very  word  BA2IAEQ2  shews, 
it  belongs  not  to  Gelo,  For  in  his  and  his  Brother  Hiero's 
Coins,  that  word  is  not  used :  Dionydus^  as  it  seems,  being 
the  first  Sicilian^  that  stiled  himself  Baadeug  in  his  Money. 
Without  question  therefore  this  Phintias  was  a  long  time 
after  Phalaris's  Age;  as  appears  not  only  from  the  word 
BaaeXewg,  but  from  the  Head  with  the  Laurel,  For  it  was 
not  the  custom  in  Phalarui's  time  for  Princes  to  set  their 
Images  upon  the  publick  Money. 

2.  Neither  could  Diodortis^  mistake  in  the  second 
part,  that  this  Phintias  founded  the  City  Phintia,  and  called 
it  after  his  own  Name.  'Tis  observable,  that  he  says  it 
more  than  once:*)  Phintias^  says  he,  buiJds  a  City^  naming 
it  Phintia;  and  in  another  place,  Phintias  the  Founder  of 
Phintia.  He  is  very  particular  in  the  Circumstances  of 
it.  The  Mamertines,*)  says  he,  of  Messana  having  sacked 
the  City  o/ Gela,  Phintias  King  o/Agrigentum^)  pulls  down 
all  the  Houses  and  the   Walls  of  the  place  ^   and  removes  the 

100  People  that  were  left  and  builds  a  City  for  them  (within  the 
Territory  of  Agrigentum)  with  good  Fortifications,  and  a  fine 


1)  Bentley  apparently  means  Gilbert  BumefB  History  of 
the  Reformation ,  two  volumes  of  which  were  publishea  in 
1679—1681.  —  W.  2)  Sicilm  numvunatica,  Palermo  1612. 

Rome  1649.  etc.  —  W.        3)  Hardvin  Nummi  Antiqui  illustrati, 

4)  Diod.  p,  868,  KriCsi  dk  ^tvriaq  nokiv  dvofjudaag  aMjv 
0n>ridda  and  [XXII  16]  ^ivnag  6  ^ivriddoq  XTitrrwp. 

s)  Died.  p.  874  [XXIU  2].  «)  Diod.  p.  868. 
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Market -place  and  Temples.  Will  our  Examiner  say,  that 
all  these  Buildings  were  Castles  in  the  Air?  No,  hut  per- 
haps there  might  he  a  City  there  call'd  Phintia  before, 
mdFMntias  might  only  repair  it.  No  doubt  on't:  he  was 
at  all  that  trouble  and  Expence  purely  for  the  sake  of  a 
refreshing  Quibble^).  The  Town  was  a  Namesake  of  his,  and 
therefore  he  would  rebuild  it.  By  the  same  Argument, 
there  was  an  Alexandria  before  Alexander,  and  a  Rome  be- 
fore Romulus.  But  no  body  heard,  you'll  say,  of  these 
Names  before  the  Times  of  those  Founders.  No  matter 
for  that:  whoever  heard  of  Phintia  before  Phintias's  time? 
Yet  our  Examiner  can  give  you  a  view  of  it  in  the  Kegion 
of  Possibilities. 

Give  me  leave  to  add  one  short  remark  about  the 
Building  of  Phintia.  Diodorus  has  pass'd  his  word,  that 
the  City  of  Gela  was  quite  razed  and  dispeopled,  before 
Phintia  was  built:  and  that  the  Kesidue  of  the  Gdoans 
were  transplanted  to  this  new  Phintia,  and  from  that  time 
were  called  Phiutienses.  But  the  pretended  Author  of  the 
Epistles  mentions  the  Geloans  and  PUntienses  as  different 
people;  as  if  Gela  smd  Phintia  were  both  standing  at  once. 
The  Leontines,  says  he,^)  and  Geloans  gave  me  Money;  the 
Hyblenses  and  Phintienses  promised  to  lend.  So  that  here 
we  have  a  double  Discovery,  that  the  Epistles  are  spurious: 
first  because  they  talk  of  the  Phintians,  a  Name  not  heard 
of  in  Phalaris's  Time;  and  then  because  they  make  them 
quite  different  from  the  Geloans:  though  they  were  both 
the  same  people,  the  new  City  arising  out  of  the  Reliques 
of  the  old. 

Mr.  Boyle  is  pleased  to  end  this  Paragraph  with  aioi 
little  innocent  Mirth.  Unless,  says  he,^)  this  Phintia  be  such 
anoiher  place  as  Agrigent,  a  Sea -Port  Toivn  in  the  middle 
oi  Sicily.  Those  words  of  mine  that  he  refers  to  are,  The 
Letters  are  dated  in  the  middle  of  Sicily:*)  where  there  is 
not  one  Syllable  about  Agrigentum;  but  he  adds  that  of 
his  own,  to  make  way  for  his  Jest.  But  pray,  Sir,  where 
had  you  the  Secret,  that  all  Phalaris's  Letters  were  dated 
at  Agrigentum?   Does  not  Suidas^)  say,  he  was  Master  of 


1)  P.  133.         2)  Ep.  148.   '      3)  p.  :l23.         *)  Diss.  p.  50. 
^)  Suid.  V.  ^aX. 
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all  Sicily  f  Do  not  the  Letters  pretend,  that  he  conquer'd 
the  Leontinesy  the  Tauromenitea,  the  Zancloeanst  Did  he  not 
vanquish  the  Sicani,^)  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Mid-land  Coun- 
try? And  could  he  not  write  a  Letter  in  any  of  these 
Expeditions,  as  well  as  at  home?  Or  were  Ink  and  Paper 
such  heavy  Baggage,  that  they  could  not  be  carried  after 
him?  By  the  Subject  of  several  of  the  Letters  one  would 
guess,  they  were  dated  from  the  Castle  where  his  Bull 
was  kept ;  ^)  which  was  xvm  Miles  from  Agrigentum.  But  for 
the  most  part  they  are  such  common -place  stuff,  without 
any  note  of  Place  or  Time,  that  one  cannot  tell  where 
nor  when  they  were  written.  And  the  Reader  may  observe 
this,  as  another  mark  of  their  Spuriousnese.  But  what 
then,  if  I  had  meant  Agrigentum;  when  I  said.  The  Letters 
are  dated  in  the  middle  of  Sicily  ?  Is  not  Agrigentum  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  Island,  between  the  East  and  West 
Points  of  it,  Pachynus  and  Lilybceumf  And  I  conceive,  there's 
a  Middle  of  a  Line,  as  well  as  of  a  Surface.  And  how 
if  Agrigentum  be  a  Mediterranean  Town,  what  will  then 
become  of  your  Jest?  I  have  two  very  good  Authors  to 
102  bear  it  out:  Ftolemee  in  his  Tables  that  reckons  it  among 
the  jjLSffoyseoc^  Mid-land  Cities;  and  Mr.  Boyle  in  his  Index 
to  Phalaris;  Agrigent^  says  he,^)  a  Mediterranean  City,  If 
•  Mr.  Boyle  be  so  quarrelsome^  that  he  cannot  agree  witH  himself  ^ 
how  is  it  possible  for  other  people  to  agree  loith  himf^) 

If  the  Reader  now  pleases  to  review,  what  the  Exa- 
miner has  said  upon  this  first  Argument;  he  will  joyn  with 
me  in  this  Character  of  it.  That  all  the  Authorities  he 
has  brought,  were  already  in  my  Dissertation;  and  that 
all  his  Inferences  are  false,  and  may  have  the  honour  to 
be  his  own. 

IL 

In  the  xcii  Epistle,  he  threatens  Stesichorus  the  Poet, 
for  raising  Money  and  Soldiers  against  him  at  Alun-- 
tium  and  Alcesa  xai  eig  ^AXouuvto)^  xai  elg  "AXataau :  and 
that  perhaps  he  might  be  snapt,  before  he  got  home 


1)  Polycmus,  v,  i  [3].  2)  Diod.  741  [XIX  1081. 

3)  Agrigentum  urbs  MedUerranea  4)  P.  119. 
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again  from  Alcesa  to  Himera,  i$  ^Alaiam  elg  "^//iipav. 
What  a  pity  'tis  again,  that  the  Sopmst  had  not 
read  Diodorusf  for  he  would  have  told  him,  that 
this  Alcesa  was  not  in  being  in  Phalaris's  days.  It  was 
first  built  by  ArchomdeSy^)  a  Sicilian^  Olymp.  xciv,  2. 
or,  as  others  say,  by  the  Carthaainiansf)  about  Two 
Years  before.  So  that  here  are  aoove  cxl  Years  slipt, 
since  the  latest  period  of  Phalaris.  And  we  must 
add  above  a  dozen  more  to  the  reckoning,  upon  the 
Sophist's  own  Score:  For  this  Letter  is  supposed  103 
to  bear  date,  before  Stesichorus  and  Phalaris  were 
made  Friends ;  which  was  a  dozen  Years,  as  he  tells 
his  Tale,^)  before  Stesichorus  died;  and  Phalaris  he 
makes  to  survive  him.  I  am  aware,  that  the  same 
Author  says,*)  that  there  were  other  Cities  in  Sicily y 
called  Alcesa:  But  it  is  evident  from  the  situation, 
that  this  Alcesa  of  Archonidts  is  meant  in  the  E- 
pistles ;  for  this  lies  on  the  same  Coast  with  Himera 
and  Aluntium^  (to  which  two  the  Sophist  here  joyns 
it,)  and  is  at  a  small  distance  from  them.  And  in- 
deed there  was  no  other  Town  of  that  name  in  the 
days  of  the  Sophist,  the  rest  being  ruin'd  and  for- 
gotten long  before. 

If  our  Examiner's  Performance  in  the  last  Section  was 
very  poor  and  jejune;  we  may  expect  an  amends  in  this. 
For  to  encourage  himself  with  a  small  Victory,  he  begios 
his  Attack  upon  a  fault  of  the  Press ;  cxx  for  cxl  ;  though 
it  was  nothing  to  his  Subject,  even  allowing  it  to  be  my 
own  mistake.  And  being  flushed  with  this  little  advantage 
over  the  Printer,  he  then  precedes  with  his  victorious 
Forces  against  the  Argument  it  selt.  But  we  shall  see  by 
the  Event,  that  .not  the  Author  of  the  Epistles  only,  but 
one  of  his  Editors  too  may  be  guilty  of  Sophistry. 


1)  IHod.  p,  246  [XIV  16].         2)  P.  247,  3)  £piat,  103. 

4)  IHod,  ibid. 
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The  Doctor^  says  he,^)  finds  Stesichorus  in  danger  of 
10^  being  unapt  in  his  intended  Journey  from  Alaesa  to  Himera. 
Now,  with  the  Examiner's  leave,  the  Doctor  was  more  in- 
clined to  think  it  a  Voyage  than  a  Journey;  for  hoth  Hi- 
mera, where  StedchoruB  liv'd,  and  Alcesa  and  Aluntium^ 
whither  he  went,  are  maritime  Towns.  And  the  very  words 
of  Phalaris  confirm'd  the  Doctor  in  this  opinion;  for  he 
makes  this  Sarcasm  upon  «Sifc*tdior2^;  I  hear,  says  he,  2)  you 
are  writing  Ndaroog,  the  Return  of  the  Greeks  from  Troy: 
hut  you  take  no  thought  for  your  oum  Return  from  Alsesa 
to  Himera.  But  it  shall  be  hard  for  you  to  escape  my  hands; 
and  that  shall  be  as  bad  to  you,  as  the  Capharean  Rocks^ 
and  Charybdis  were  to  them.  There's  a  greater  Propriety 
in  this  comparison,  if  Stesichorus  was  to  come  home  by  Sea ; 
than  if  he  was  to  come  by  Land.  And  'twas  at  Sea,  as 
it's  pretended,  that  he  was  snapt  at  last; 3)  as  he  was  sail- 
ing from  Pachynus  to  Peloponnesus, 

I  observed,  that  because  there  had  been  several  AUesa's 
in  aSic%,  this  Argument  would  be  of  no  force,  unless  we 
could  know  which  of  them  was  meant  in  the  Epistles.  And 
that  I  thought,  might  be  determined  from  the  very  Cir- 
cumstances of  the  Action.  Stesichorus  is  supposed  to  sail 
from  Himera  to  Aloesa  and  Aluntium,  Now  the  AUesa  of 
Archonides  being  a  Sea-port  Town,  and  lying  exactly  in 
the  way  between  Himera  and  Aluntium;  there  was  no  quest- 
ion, as  I  thought,  but  this  was  the  place,  mentioned  in 
the  Epistles.  Especially  since  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose ,  that  the  other  Akesa's  (if  there  were  any  other) 
were  Mediterranean  Towns.  For  if  they  had  been  Port 
Towns,  and  more  ancient  than  the  Age  of  Phalaris;  'tis 
almost  impossible,  but  that  in  the  Punick,  or  Athenian,  or 
lob Roman,  or  Civil  Wars,  in  Sicily,  there  must  have  been 
some  Naval  Action  there;  and  then  the  Historians  could 
never  have  been  so  ignorant  of  them,  as  it  appears  they 
all  were. 

But  Mr.  B,  desires*)  to  borrow  this  Argument  for  a  Mo- 
ment, and  he  wUl  prove  just  the  contrary  to  what  I  have  proved, 
that  this   Alsesa    is    not    upon  the  same    Coast   with   Alun- 


1)  P.  223.  2)  Ep,  92,  3)  Ep.  108.         *}  P.  12i. 
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timn.  I  perceive  'tis  dangerous  lending  this  Gentleman  any 
thing.  He  borrow'd  the  MS  Phalarisy  and  now  he  borrows 
an  Argument:  but  he  makes  a  wrong  use  of  both  of  them; 
and  then  calumniates  him  that  lent  them.  First  he  quite 
mistakes  the  Form  of  the  Argument;  and  supposes  that 
to  be  the  Conclusion,  which  is  the  Minor  Proposition.  For 
I  do  not  prove  by  this  way  of  Argument,  That  Alsesa  ia 
upon  the  same  Coast  with  Aluntium.  That  I  suppose  and 
premise  as  known,  from  Antminus'^  Itinerary,  Diodarus^  and 
Strdbo;  who  all  describe  it  in  that  Situation.  Methinks  a 
Man,  that  had  a  System  of  Logic  made  and  printed  for 
his  own  use,i)  might  have  been  able  to  reduce  an  Argu- 
ment into  the  Form  of  a  Syllogism.  My  Argument  lies 
thus : 

Alcesa^  Himera^  and  Aluntium  are  mentioned  together 
in  the  Epistle,  as  Sea-Towns  and  near  one  another. 

But  AhEsa  of  Archonides  is  a  Sea-Town  in  tiie  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Himera  and  Aluntium, 

Therefore  Ala&sa  of  Archonides  is  the  Ala^a  mentioned 
in  the  Epistle. 

But  let  us  see  what  Exploits  he  will  do,  if  I  lend  him 
the  Argument.^)  » TuUy  says,  HcUesini,  Catinenses,  Panormi- 
itaniy  ic.  and  again,  Halesini,  Catinenses,  Tyndaritani,^)  dbc, 
j'Tis  evident  therefore,  that  AUssa  is  upon  the  same  Coast 
•with  Catana;  that  is,  upon  the  Coast  directly  opposite  tOjog 
Aluntium.  This  he  nicknames  my  woy  of  Argument:  though 
it  be  just  as  much  like  it,  as  Planvdes's  Picture  of  ^sop 
is  like  the  Original.  When  either  the  design  of  the  Writ- 
er, or  the  Circumstances  of  the  thing  it  self,  plainly  in- 
timate, that  the  places  mention'd  together  are  near  one 
another,  we  may  infer  that  they  are  so:  as  first  I  know 
from  the  design  of  the  Writers  (because  Str<ibo  and  An- 
toninus mention  the  Towns  in  order)  that  Akesa  of  Ar- 
chonides is  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Himera:  and  again,  I 
know,  that  Alcesa  in  the  Epistle  is  supposed  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Himera,  from  the  Circumstances  of  the  Action. 
But  what  is  there  like  these  in  the  passage  of  Cicero?  All 
SicUy  had  been  pillaged  by  Verres;  and  there  were  People 


1)  By  Dr.  Aldrich.  —  D.  »)  P.  124.  »)  Cic.  U. 

in  Verrem.  [49.  S6]. 
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from  all  the  Towns  to  inform  against  him  at  Rome:  Now 
Cicero  was  not  obliged,  like  a  Geographer,  to  mention  each 
of  them  according  to  their  Situation ;  but  rather  according 
to  the  Quality  and  Wealth  of  the  People. 

But  who  is  this,  that  makes  all  this  Controversie  about 
AloBsa  in  the  Epistle?  Is  this  the  same  Mr.  Boyle ^  that 
was  the  Editor  of  these  Epistles?  so  he  gives  himself  out 
to  be:  and  yet  that  Editor  has  described  this  Akesa  in 
the  Epistle,  to  be  the  very  same  that  I  say  it  is.  For 
he  says^)  Akesa  is  a  Sea-port  Town  on  the  West  side  of  the 
Islandy  Cic.  in  Verrem  3.  Now  this  Situation  agrees  with 
no  other,  than  the  Alo^sa  of  Archonides:  and  we  are  sure 
Cicero  meant  that  very  Town,  from  those  words  of  IHodorus; 
That  the  Eomans  ^)  gave  to  Alaesa  of  Archonides  an  Immu- 
107  ntty  from  paying  Taxes^  compared  with  these  of  Cicero^^)  Cen- 
turipa  and  Alaesa,  free  Citiesy  and  exempt  from  paying  Taxes, 
What  shall  we  say  to  such  an  Examiner?  He  could  speak 
the  Truth  freely,  as  long  as  Truth  was  not  against  him. 
But  when  he  sees  these  things  tum'd  upon  him,  to  expose 
his  admired  Author,  and  pull  down  the  Honour  of  his  Edi- 
tion; then  he  reverses  his  own  Judgments,  and  what  was 
white  before,  must  now  be  black.  But  perhaps  some  white 
may  turn  red,  when  the  Examiner  pleases  to  reflect  upon 
these  Self-Contradictions. 

To  shew  his  Talent  once  more  at  misrepresenting;  he 
repeats  another  Argument  of  mine  thus:^)  Alaesa  o/ Archo- 
nides must  be  meant  in  the  Epistles,  because  there  was  no 
other  Toum  of  that  Name  in  the  days  of  the  Sophist,  Now 
in  those  words  of  mine  that  he  refers  to,  there  is  nothing 
like  because;  neither  are  they  brought  there  as  an  Argu- 
ment to  prove,  what  he  says  they  are.  After  I  had  fully 
proved,  that  the  Writer  of  the  Epistles  meant  Archonides^ 
Alcesa;  I  concluded  with  this.  And  indeed  there  wa^  no  other 
Town  of  (hat  name  in  the  days  of  the  Sophist,  Which  I  did 
not  design  for  a  separate  Argument;  for  that  would  plainly 


1)  Index.  Phal.  Alcesa,  Cic,  in  Ver.  3.  Maritima  est  in  Oc- 
cident aliori  instdos  latere.  And  again,  Aluniium,  non  procui 
ah  Alcesa,  ^)  Aid  ri^v  bizb  rwfiaiwv  do^eXtrav  dxiketav. . 

IHod,  p.  246  [XIII  16.)  3)  Immunes  cimtates  ac  liberce 

Centuripina,  Ealesina,  &c.  III.  in  Verrem  [6].  ^)  P.  124. 
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suppose  the  thing  in  Question,  That  the  EpisUes  were 
writ  by  a  Sophist.  But  I  added  them  only  as  an  account 
&  priori,  How  it  came  about  that  the  Sophist  should  men- 
tion that  AlcBsa.  And  the  Account  I  take  to  be  good  and 
rational,  that  no  other  Alaesa  was  heard  of  in  the  days  of 
the  Sophist. 

The  very  design  then  of  this  Period  is  misrepresented  los 
by  the  Examiner;  but  he  is  mistaken  too  incidentally,  as 
he  dresses  up  his  Inference.^)  We  find,  says  he,  in  these 
Epistles  the  names  of  Astypalsea,  Hknera,  Zancle,  Towns 
out  of  date  long  before  the  days  of  the  Sophist,  If  Mr.  B, 
means  Astypaltm,^)  a  City  of  Crete,  where  he  fancies  Pha- 
laris  was  bom,  I  can  readily  agree  with  him,  that  that 
Town  was  quite  out  of  date,  both  before  and  after  the 
days  of  the  Sophist,  till  Fhalaris's  Editors  first  found  it 
out.  BtU  Mr,  B.  forgets,^)  that  he  is  disputing  w»^  a  strange 
sort  of  People,  who  won't  allow,  that  Astypalcea  in  the  Epist- 
les is  a  Town  of  Crete,  but  a  City  and  Island  in  the  JEgean 
Sea;  which  City,  they  believe,  was  not  out  of  date  in  the 
days  of  the  Sophist.  For  it  was  standing*)  in  Tiberius' % 
and  I%««*'s  Time;*)  and  for  ought  Mr.  B,  or  I  know, 
many  Centuries  after.  But  grant  it  only  as  low  as  Titus: 
I  believe  the  Author  of  Phalaris's  Epistles  might  live  be- 
fore that  time;  for  I  find  the  forged  Letters  of  Euripides 
were  extant  in  Tiberius's  days.  And  I  can  allow  the  same 
Antiquity  to  the  counterfeit  PAa/am.  'Tis  a  Query  there- 
fore, whether  I  do  not  think  him  older,  than  the  Examiner 
himself  does? 

I  would  summ  up  the  Particulars  of  this  second  Head, 
if  the  Examiner's  Performance  could  bear  recapitulating. 
But  it*s  too  thin  and  tender  to  endure  handling  again. 
I  referr  it  all  to  the  Readers,  and  let  it  stand  or  fall  by 
the  Judgment  of  that  Jury. 

m.  109 

The  Lxx  Epistle  gives  an  aiPcount  of  several  rich 
Presents  to  Polyclitus  the  Messmian  Physician;  for 

1)  P.  126.  »)  Phal.  Edit.  Ozon,  «)  P.  126. 

«)  Straho,  p.  488.  5)  Plin.  iv,  23. 
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doing  a  great  cure  upon  Phalaris.  Among  the  rest, 
he  names  tvottjpIcdu  Sijpixhtafu  Z^ofy]  Sixa,  ten  couple 
of  Thericlean  cups,  feut  there  is  another  thing,  De- 
sides  a  pretty  Invention,  very  useful  to  a  Lyar ;  and 
that  is,  a  good  Memory.  For  we  will  suppose  our 
Author  to  have  once  known  something  of  these  Cups, 
the  time  and  the  reason  they  were  first  called  so; 
but  he  had  unhappily  forgot  it,  when  he  writ  this 
Epistle.  They  were  large  Drinking-Cups,  of  a  pecu- 
liar shape,  so  called  from  the  first  Contriver  of  them, 
one  Thericles  a  Corinthian  Potter.  Pliny^)  by  mis- 
taking his  Author  Theophrastus,  makes  him  a  Turn- 
er. The  words  of  TTieophrastus  are  these,*)  Topveu^ 
ea&ai  ff  i$  adr^Q  (Tep/ievthu)  xuitxaQ  SrjpixXelouQ^  &(jTt 
finff  Sv  iva  diayvmvai  npbQ  zaQ  xepa/xiaQ^  That  the 
lurnera  make  Thericlean  Cktps  of  the  Turpentine 
tree^  which  cannot  be  distingutshed  from  those  made 
by  the  Potters.  Here  can  nothing  be  gathered  hence^ 
to  make  Thericles  himself  a  Tiuner;  for  after  He 
had  first  invented  them,  they  were  called  Thericlean^ 
110 from  their  shape,  whatsoever  Artificer  made  them, 
and  whether  of  Earth,  or  of  Wood,  or  of  Metal. 
But  as  I  said,  by  the  general  consent  of  Writers, 
we  must  call  him  a  Potter.  Heeychius^  OrjpixXetoQ^ 
xiitxoQ  eldoQ  dnb  OijptxXiouQ  xepapiioQ,  LucianJ)  Kdt 
PlTsvn  nokXd,^  61a  Oijptxi^Q  witra.  Etymologicon  M. 
mjplxAetov  xoktxa^  ^v  Xiyooffiy  Tcp&rog  xepa/ieuQ  9i^pt- 
xi^Q  inohjoev^  &q  fijotv  ESfiouioQ^  6  djQ  piaijQ  KcDfjup- 
diaQ  notyji^^.  The  words  of  Eubulua^  whom  he  cites, 
are  extant  in  Athenceus,^) 

Ka&ap<oTepov  yap  rbv  xipauov  elpyaJ^opyjVy 


1)  Xt&.  XTi.  cap.  40  [%2ab  Detl]  COebrcUur  db  Thericles  no- 
mine, calices  ex  terebiniho  soUtue  fa/cere  tamo,  9)  Hi,  PUmL 
Y  T.  cap.  4.  [▼  8,  2].  >)  In  Lexiphane^  p.  960  [II 332  Beits] 

4)  Lib.  xi.  p.  471  [d].  6)  [Mein.  Com.  Ill  221]. 
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And  again; 
^Q  fata  xepaiiiT\   ^  ae  SyjpixiijQ   ttozs 
"Ereu^e,  xoUijg  Xayovoq  edpovaQ  ^d^oq?) 

Now  the  next  thing  to  be  enquired,  is  the  Age 
of  this  Thericles]  and  we  learn  that  from  Athenceus] 
one  Witness  indeed,  but  as  good  as  a  multitude,  in 
a  matter  of  this  nature.  This  Cup,  says  he,^)  was  in- 
vented by  Thericles  the  Corinthian  Potter,  who  was 
Contemporary  with  Aristophanes  the  Comcedian.  And 
in  all  probability,  he  had  this  indication  from  some 
Fable  of  that  Poet's  now  lost;  where  that  Corinthian 
was  mentioned,  as  one  then  ahve.  But  all  the  Plays 
that  we  have  left  of  his,  are  known  to  have  beenui 
written  and  acted  between  the  lxxxiix  and  xcvii 
Olympiads,  which  is  an  interval  of  xxxvi  years.  Take 
now  the  very  first  year  of  that  number;  and  The- 
ricles, with  the  Cups  that  had  their  appellation  from 
him,  come  above  cxx  years  after  Phalaris's  death. 

But  I  must  remove  one  Objection  that  may  be 
made  against  the  force  of  this  Argument:  for  some 
ancient  Grammarians  give  a  quite  different  account, 
why  such  Cups  were  called  Thericlean.  Some  derive 
the  word  OrplxAetog,  dno  zebu  ^T^piioi^,  from  the  Skins 
of  Beasts  that  were  figured  upon  them :  and  Pamphi- 
lutfi)  the  Alexandrian  would  have  them  called  so,  dnb 
Tou  d^paQ  xXovecVf  because  Beasts  were  scared  and 
frightned^  when^  in  Sacrifices,  Wine  was  poured  upon 
them  out  of  those  Cups.  So  I  interpret  the  words  of 
Pamphilus]  dnb  too  zbv  Awvuaov  robg  d^paq  xXovelv^ 
ffTrivdovra  tocq  x6Xc$i  raoratg  xai  adzcbv.  For  what 
is  more  ordinary  in  old  Authors,  than  the  memory 
of  that  custom  of  pouring  wine  On  the  heads  of  Vic- 
tims? 


1)  [Mein.  Com.  Ill  226].        2)  Pag,  470  [f  ].   Kara<nsudtrat 
Xeytrat   t^v  xoXtxa   raurnv    STjptxX^g   6   Kopiv^tog  xepufiebg, 
Yeyovtag  roXg  )[p6potg  xara  rdu  Kwfitxbv  'Aptmo^yij, 
3)  Aihmceua,  p.  471  [c]. 
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Ipsa  tenens  dextra  pateram  pulcherrima  Dido 
Candentis  vacccB  media  inter  cornua  fudit}) 
Nor  are  wild  Beasts  only  called  ^rjpeg^  but  tame 

lis  too,  such  as  Bulls  and  Cows;  as  the  Epigrammatist') 
calls  the  Minotaure,  av&ptonov  pi^odijpa,  I  cannot 
therefore  comprehend  why  the  most  learned  Is,  Ca- 
saulon  would  read  (nzeudovTa  in  this  passage,  and 
not  anhdovTa.  For  I  own,  I  see  little  or  no  sense 
in  it,  according  to  his  Lection.  And  as  for  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  ancient  Epitomizer  of  AihenceuSy  who,  he 
says,  reads  it  onBodovra^  one  may  be  certain,  'twas 
a  literal  fault  in  that  Copy  of  him  that  Casaubon 
used.  For  Eustathius,  who  appears  never  to  have 
seen  the  true  Athenceus,  but  only  that  Epitome,  reads 
it  in  his  Book  anivdovza^  and  took  it  in  the  same 
sense  that  I  now  interpret  it,*)  '^H  dcSu  i^pag  xXovel^ 
ani\^douat  yap  xar*  adrwv  x6Xc$e  zoioDxaiq, 

And  now  for  these  two  derivations  of  the  word 
9rjpixXetoQ\  was 'ever  any  thing  so  forced,  so  frigid, 
so  unworthy  of  refutation?  Does  not  common  ijia- 
logy  plainly  shew,  that  as  from  'HpaxX^Q  comes  "^Hpd" 
xXetog^  from  So^oxX^Qy  ^o^oxXetog,  and  many  such 
like;  so  STjpixXttog  must  be  from  GTjptxX^g?  besides  so 
many  express  Authorities  for  it^  which  I  have  cited 
before.  To  which  I  may  add  that  of  Julius  Polluaf) 
BijpixXetov  xdc  Kdu&apou  dnb  rwv  noirjaavroiv :  and  Plu- 
tarch in  Pi  jEmiliv^^^)  (ft  re  tolq  ^Avrtyovidaq^  xdc  He- 
Xeuxidag^   xdl  OyjpixXeiooQ  imdetxi^ufxevoi.  and  Clemens 

113  AUxand^)  ^E(t(>exm\^  rotuuv  BijpixXeioi  nveg  xuXtxeg^  xdi 
'AuTt}:oucdeg^  xdi  Kdvbapou  For  one  may  justly  inferr, 
that  both  Plutarch  and  Clemens  belieyed  &TjpixXeiot 
to  be  from  9rjptxX^g\  because  they  joyn  them  with 
those  other  Cups,-  all  which  had  their  names  from 

1)  [Verg.  Aen.  IV  60.]  »)  Adesp.  anth.  Or.  ex  rec. 

Br.  (ed.  Jacobs)  IV  180.  —  D.  3)  F.  1209.  lUad,  [Bafl. 

=  1153,  43  Rom.]         *)  Ub,  vi.  c.  16  [96].        »)  P.  273.  [33]. 

«)  [Paed.  n  3  p.  188  ed.  Pott.] 
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Men,  that  either  invented  or  used  them.  And  so  says 
a  Manuscript  note  upon  that  passage  of  Clemens; 
Grjplxketoi  dnh  GrjpcxXioug  zoo  l^eupovzoQ,  So  that 
upon  the  whole,  let  Pamphilus  and  tnose  other  Gram- 
marians help  him  as  they  can,  our  Sophist  stands 
fully  convicted,  upon  this  Indictment,  of  Forgery  and 
Imposture. 

Th£  Examiner  has  been  frugal  and  sparing  of  his  Learn- 
ing upon  the  former  Topicks,  that  he  might  lay  it  out 
more  profusely  upon  this  Third;  at  the  same  time  that 
his  Friend  Phalaris  was  exercising  his  Liberality  upon  his 
Physician  Polyditus, 

And  first  he  endeavours  to  cut  the  Knot,  that  he  may 
save  the  hard  labour  of  loosing  it.  The  Text  of  Phalaris^ 
as  it  stands  now,  is,  Kcd  non^ptcDv  SyjpexXsicjir  Z^yrj  8£xcu 
What,  says  he,i)  if  it  was  heretoftyre,  noTinpimv  ^'  %(ocKx^e/a;v, 
Heraclean  or  Herculean  Cups  instead  of  Thericleanf  'Tie  a 
very  inconsiderable  alteration,  and  yet  it  salves  all,  I  agree 
with  Mr.  B.  that  this  alteration  of  his  is  every  way  very 
inconsiderable,  I  won't  contend  with  him  about  the  un- 
reasonable Licence  he  takes  in  changing  a  plain  Heading 
against  the  Authority  of  three  MSS,  and  the  whole  Set 
of  Editions,  purely  to  serve  a  turn.  Another  man  perhaps  lu 
would  have  disputed  it,  but  I  am  willing  to  encourage 
Criticism  in  every  well-wisher.  The  only  Exception  that 
I'll  now  make  against  his  Emendation,  is  this.  That  there 
never  was  any  sort  or  fashion  of  Cups,  that  were  called 
Herculean, 

*Tis  true,  Athenceus  in  his  Catalogue  of  Cups  reckons 
the  Herculean,  ^HpdxXstov;  but  he  meant  not,  Uiat  it  was 
a  Species  of  Cups  of  such  a  shape,  so  denominated  from 
Hercules;  but  it  was  one  single  Cup,  that  Hercules  made 
use  of  on  a  particular  occasion.  He  tells  us  from  iV- 
sander,^  Panyasis,  and  Pherecydes,  that  when  Hercules-^e- 
sign'd  to  go  to  Erythea,  an  Isle  in  the  Western  Ocean; 
he  forced  the  Sun  to  lend  him  his  Cup,  that  he  uses  to 
sail  in  from  West  to  East  every  night;  and  in  that  Cup 

1)  P.  lie.  8)  Aihen.  p,  469. 
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he  pass'd  over  to  Erythea.  And  he  proves  further  out  of 
Stesichorus,  Antimachus,  and  jEschylus;  that  there  was  such 
a  fabulous  Tradition,  ahout  the  Sun*s  sailing  over  the 
Ocean  every  night  in  a  Cup.  ^)  ApoUodorus  teUs  the  same 
Story, ^)  that  the  Sun  lent  Hercules  his  Golden  Cup  to 
sail  in.  Antigua  historia  est^  says  Macrobius,  Herculem  po^ 
culo,  tanquam  navigio^  vectum  immensa  tnaria  transisse.  The 
vulgar  Editions  read  it  ventis  instead  of  vectum,  3)  '  Tis  an 
old  Story ^  that  Hercules  passed  over  the  Sea  in  a  Cup^  as  if 
it  had  been  a  Ship.  And  he  names  his  Authors,  the  same 
that  AthenoBus  quotes,  Panyasis  and  Pherecydes.  But  Athe^ 
nceus  adds,  that  according  to  Mimnermus  'tis  a  Golden 
Bed^^)  and  not  a  Cup,  that  the  Sun  uses  to  sail  in;  nay, 
that  if  we  believe  the  Author  of  Titanomachia  ^  and  one 
Theoclytus,  'tis  a  Cauldron.^)  And  thence  it  is,  that  Alea>- 
ander  Ephedus^)  says,  Hercules  sail'd  to  Erythea  in  a 
Brazen  Cauldron.'^) 
^  «  XaXxeuf}  8k  Xd^n^rt  fisyav  Stevij^aro  novrov. 

And    so   say   Servius^)  and    Albricus:^)   but    Euphorion^^) 
denies  this,  and  calls  it  a  brazen  Ship^ 

XaXxetfj  dxaTO)  poonXTjMoQ  i$  'Epu^efr^g,^^) 
K  axaTog  in  this  place  do  not  signifie  a  Cup  in  the  fash- 
ion of  a  Ship.  Now  upon  the  whole,  I  conceive  '  tis  most 
evident,  that  the  Herculean  was  one  siQgle  particular  Cup, 
used  once  only  by  Hercules  upon  extraordinary  service: 
not  imitated  and  multiplied  into  a  sort  or  fashion,  so  as 
XX  pair  of  such  Cups  might  be  presented  by  Phalaris. 
*Twas  so  far  from  being  a  vulgar  Cup  for  domestick  uses; 
that  as  we  have  seen  above,  'tis  not  known  among  Writ- 
ers, what  shape  or  fashion  it  was  of,  nor  indeed  whether 
it  was  a  Cup  or  no.  This  Explication  of  Athenceus  will 
perhaps  seem  new  to  our  Examiner;  but  he'll  be  satisfied 


1)  ^«a7i?,  denag.  2)  Apol  lib,  ii.  p.  116  [5,  10]. 

3)  Macrob,  Saturn,  v.  21.  *)  Edun  ypo<r^.         5)  Aifivs* 

6)  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  [658].  ^)K.  refers  to  Strabo 

642.  —  W.  8)  Servius  ad  JSn.  vii  [6621.  »)  Albr. 

xxii  [931  Stav.]  lO)  a  then,  fragm.  Casauh.p.  782.    [There 

seems  to  be  some  mistake  in  the  reference.  Both  the  lines 
quoted  above  are  found  in  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  p.  217  ed. 
1697.  —  D.]  11)  Mein.  Anal.  Alex.  p.  117.  -  R. 
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'tis  the  true  one,  if  he  pleases  to  take  that  Author,  whom 
he  has  abused  and  reviled  so  much,  once  more  into  his 
hand.  Or  if  Authority  goes  further  with  him  than  bare 
Reason,  I  have  Euatatkius  to  vouch  for  it;  who,  after  he 
has  set  down  this  very  passage  of  AthefMxusy  I  mean  out 
of  his  Epitome,  concludes  thus ;  So  that  the  Herculean  Cup 
is  that^  which  is  called  also  the  Sun's  Ckip,^) 

In  the  same  manner  Atherncetts  puts  NeaToplg,  the  Ne- 
atorean^)  in  his  Catalogue  of  Cups;  not  that  there  were 
a  sort  of  Cups  of  that  name  and  fashion;  but  it  was  a 
particular  Cup  of  Nestor's  described  by  Horner^) 

Hhp  dk  dsTttxg  TtepexaXXkg,  8  oYxo^ev  ^f  6  yepathg 

Xpu<reeoeg  ^Xotat  nenapfxevoVf  &c. 
There  wfere  many  Disputes  among  the  old  Grammarians 
about  the  shape  of  this  Cup,  which  they  gather'd  from 
Homer's  account  of  it;  and  many  Treatises  were  written ii« 
upon  the  Subject:  which  is  a  sure  Indication,  that  it  was 
not  in  common  use.  Dionysius  Thrax^^)  a  Grammarian  of 
great  Note,  to  shew  his  Scholars  the  figure  of  it,  by  a 
more,  sensible  way,  than  a  verbal  Description,  got  a  Work- 
man to  make  one  in  Silver  according  to  his  Directions, 
the  Metal  being  provided  at  the  Charge  of  his  Scholars. 
This,  I  presume,  will  convince  the  Examiner,  that  no  such 
Cups,  called  Nestorean^  were  then  in  fashion.  And  in  truth 
the  npdxXeiov  and  the  Netrroplg  were  words  never  heard 
of,  but  out  of  the  mouths  of  Grammarians.  Athenoms  there- 
fore has  not  brought  one  single  Author,  that  used  either 
of  those  names;  nor  has  Pollux  made  any  mention  of  them 
in  his  Chapters  of  Cups. 

But,  lilr.  B,  will  say,*)  are  not  HeracleanCWp^  mention' d 
in  Cicero,  among  the  wealth  q/"  Verres,  which  he  had  amass d 
together  out  of  Sicily,  the  very  place  where  the  Scene  of  these 
Letters  lay?  His  words  are,  Pocula  duo  qucedam^^)  quce  He- 
raclea  nominantur.  This  Passage  our  Examiner  met  with 
in  Salmasius's  Notes  upon  Solinus;'^)  and  perceiving  that 
that  great  Man  did  not  approve  tiiis  vulgar  Lection,  he 


1)  Bust,  ad  Odys.  p.  359  [Bas.  =  1632,   24  Rom.l   Aid  xal 
^Hpdxketov  dinag  Xej^etri^at,  rd  xal  ^HAiou.  2)  Lenrs  Arist. 

1»9.  ~  R.  3)  II,  A.  V,  631.         4)  Aihen.  469.        5)  p,  us, 

Ed.  II.       6)  Cic.  iv.  [18,  38]  in  Verrem.         ?)  P.  1043s(i.—Ii. 
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thus  animadverts  upon  him;  Salmasius,  says  he,^)  vnU  not 
allow  the  present  Reading  of  Heradea;  bttt,  like  a  true  OritiCy 
withotut  any  Authority^  substitutes  Thericlea  in  the  room  of  it. 
He  shews,  what  Class  of  Critics  himself  is  in,  by  this  little 
insult  upon  a  true  one.  But  by  what  Authority  does  our 
Examiner  aMrm,  that  Salmasius  did  it  without  any  Autho- 
rityf  If  he  had  but  cast  his  Eyes  upon  the  most  common 
Editions  of  Cicero,  he  would  have  seen  there,  that  two  MS 
Copies  have  it  TkericUay  and  another  &  heridia;  which  a 
11''  Man  of  the  smallest  Acquaintance  with  Books  will  easily 
know  to  be  for  Theridia;  d  being  put  for  cl  in  infinite 
places.  And  before  Salmasius  was  born,  this  same  Cor- 
rection was  started  by  GuL  Canterus;^)  who  says,  some 
Persons  affirm'd  that  the  MSS  have  it  expressly  Thericlea. 
Here,  I  suppose,  is  sufficient  Authority  for  substituting 
this  Beading.  But  the  best  Authority  is  what  I  have  newly 
laid  before  him,  that  there  were  no  such  Cups  call'd  He- 
rackan.  And  if  Cicero  had  meant  such,  he  would  have 
call*d  them  not  Heraclean,  but  Herculean, 

But  Athenasus^)  talks  of  a  axlxpoQ  ^^Hpaxhwrexbg^  which 
the  Examiner*)  would  interpret,  an  Heraclean  or  Hercu- 
lean Bowl  This  Objection  therefore  must  be  removed; 
and  it  will  be  done  very  easily.  Some^  says  Athenceus,^) 
call  this  Bowl  Heracleotick ,  from  Hercules ,  w?u)  first  used 
this  sort  in  Ms  Expeditions,  His  way  is,  to  set  down  the 
several  Opinions,  though  they  be  false  and  absurd;  as  the 
ridiculous  Derivation  of  Thericlean  Cups  from  ihjploDVy  or 
d^pag  xXovBtv\  which  we  have  spoken  of  above.  And  thus 
he  has  imparted  to  us  that  Etymology  of  Heracleotic,  though 
it  be  against  all  Bules  of  Analogy.  But  he  has  sufficiently 
intimated  his  own  Opinion,  that  they  are  called  so  from 
Heradea,  the  Town  of  their  Manufacture;  and  for  the  same 
reason  they  are  called  also  Bceotic;  because  this  Heradea 
was  in  or  near  Boeotia.  *Tis  true,  these  Cups  had  the 
Herculean  Knot  wrought  upon  the  Ears  of  them  ;^)  yet  that 
did  not  give  them  their  name;  but  it  was  put  tiere,  be- 


1)  P.  147,  2)  Canterus  nov,  led.  v.  28.  Nam  in  scripiis 

qmdem  Libris  Thericlea  se  reperisse  sunt  qui  asserunt. 

3)  Athen,  apud  Casaub,  782.  [XI  19Dind.]  *)  P.  146. 

5)  P.  300.  6)  'HpdxkMi  d6<rfi6i. 
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cause  Eeraclea,  the  Town  where  the  Cups  were  made,  had 
its  Original  and  Name  from  Hercules.  For  this  was  He- 
raclea  Trachin,^)  situate  near  the  foot  of  Oeta,  where  Hercules  ns 
was  burnt.  These  Bowls  therefore  were  called  Heracleotic 
from  the  place  of  their  Manufacture;  as  others  upon  the 
same  account  were  called  Rkodian^  Syracusiany  Chalcidic^ 
Auxcoupyzeg.  So  there  were  Heracleotic  Nuts,  Heracleotic 
Crabfish,  SO  called  from  another  Heraclea,  a  City  of  Pontus. 

Our  Examiner  being  thus  baffled  in  his  alteration  of 
Phalaris^s  Text;  he  now  resolves  to  turn  about,  and  try 
to  mamtain  it  as  it  now  stands.  Atherueus  affirms,  that 
Thericles  lived  in  Aristophanes's  time:  and  he,  said  I,  in  a  case 
of  History  and  Philology,  is  a  Witness  as  good  as  a  multi- 
tude.^) The  Examiner  endeavours  to  ridicule  the  very  Ex- 
pression, as  far  as  his  puerile  Jests  can  help  him  out.  But 
methinks  he  might  have  remember'd  his  Homer :^) 

li^rpbg  ydp  dvijp  noXXajv  dvrd^tog  dXXojv^ 
Or  that  Epigram  upon  HeracUtus:^)  ' 

Ecg  ifwl  av^pcDTtog  rpcaiiupcoe  

One  man  to  me  is  as  good  as  30000,  Or  the  saying  of 
Antimachus,  Plato  miki  unus  est  instar  muUorum  millium,^) 
But  for  fear  he  should  fall  foul  upon  these  Authors;  as 
he  has  upon  ManUius  and  Laertius  and  others,^)  because 
he  thought  I  had  an  esteem  for  them,  I'll  give  him  his 
own  Favourite  Author  Phalaris^)  who  thus  complements  one 
Epicharmus^  One  such  man  as  you  is  as  much  to  me,  as 
aU  Sicily  w.®) 

The  two  next  Pages  are  spent  in  a  tedious  insipid 
Declamation  (they  are  his  own  words  to  a  better  Writer, 
Dion  Chrysostom)  about  Athenceus^s  not  citing  his  Authors 
to  shew  the  Age  of  Thericles.  The  short  of  his  Speech  is 
this.  That  he  won't  take  Athencsus's  word  for  a  single  Far- 
thing, unless  he  get  somebody  to  be  bound  for  him.  Butu» 
there  is  one  stroke  in  it,  of  a  more  subtle  Turn  than  the 
rest,  that  shews  the  wonderfuU  Sagacity  of  our  Examiner. 

1)  See  Athen.  p.  300.  S  461.  »)  P.  147.  »)  Iliad. 

A.  [514].  *)  Anthol.  iii  [IV  226  Jac;  anth.  Pal.  342]. 

5)  Cic.  in  Brulo  [51,  191].  «)  P.  26,  28  dc. 

7)  P.  32.  8)  Ep,  98.    Elg  dui^p  ijioi   roiouros  dnd^y^ 

^<n\  ZtxeXlag  fiirpov. 
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AthencBus  had  made  this  Therioles  Contemporary  with  Ari- 
stophanes the  Poet.  This,  says  the  Examiner,  he  had  no 
down-right  Witness  of:  but  only  he  had  never  read,  or 
did  not  then  call  to  mind  any  older  Author  that  spoke  of 
him.  For  observable  it  is^)  (yes,  I  pray  you  Sirs,  observe  it) 
that  among  the  several  Quotations,  in  which  he  abounds  on 
this  head,  there  is  none  that  runs  higher,  than  the  Age  of  that 
Poet,  Now  certainly  there  was  never  such  a  sharp-sighted 
Observator,  since  the  Famous  Lynceus  saw  through  a  Mill- 
stone. Athenosiis^  when  he  enters  upon  this  head,  expressly 
declares,  that  this  Thericles  lived  in  Aristophanes^  time: 
and  yet  observable  it  is,  that  he  quotes  no  body,  that  men- 
tions him  before  Aristophanes' %  time.  Now  in  my  opinion 
it  had  been  much  more  observable,  if  he  had  produced  any 
Testimony  before  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  For  that  would 
have  been  «,s  flat  a  Contradiction  to  what  he  had  newly 
deliver d,  as  our  Examiner's  Contradictions  are,  to  what 
the  Editor  of  Phalaris  says. 

But  since  Athmceus  has  so  little  credit  with  Mr.  B. 
that  he  won't  believe  a  word  he  says,  without  a  Voucher: 
ril  endeavour  to  produce  a  Witness  for  him,  Eubulus  the 
Comic  Poet.  2) 

Advt<j>a  8'  obdkv  (rxsuoc  oddsTttoTtore' 
KaBapwtepov  rhp  rhv  xipafiov  elpyaZoii/jv^ 
^H  OifjptxXTjg  rag  xuXixag,  ^\tix  HjV  vsog. 
I  made,  says  he,  the  Earthen  Ware  purer,  ^^a» . Thericles 
did  his  Cups,  when  he  was  young.  Those  that  know  Style 
and  Language,  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  last  words, 
^v^x  Tjv  veog,  must  be  referred  to  Thericles;  and  not  be 
120 rendered  in  the  first  Person,  as  the  Latin  Translator  has 
mistaken  them.  And  I  take  them  to  be  an  intimation, 
that  Theincles  was  alive,  when  this  Play  was  acted;  auid 
that  he  was  old  then  and  past  his  Work.  This  I  dare 
say  is  the  best  and  neatest  Explication,  that  can  be  put 
upon  the  words,  and  therefore  I  believe  it  the  truest. 
For  if  Thericles  had  been  long  dead  before  the  Age  of 
Eubulus,  (so  long,  as  to  be  older  than  Phalaris)  the 
Poet  would  not  have  added  those  words,  when  he  was 
young.    For  how  could  he  know  then,  that  Thericles  lived 


1)  P.  149.  3)  Athen.  471  [c]. 
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80  long,  that  he  left  off  his  Trade,  or  at  least  did  not 
work  at  it  with  his  own  hands,  as  Uie  words  imply?  The- 
ricks  therefore  by  this  account,  was  an  old  Man-  in  the 
time  of  Eulmlua^  and  flourished  xarA  rbv  'Apiarofdvi^  y  in 
Aristophanes'^  days.  And  this  is  remarkably  confirmed  by 
the  Testimony  of  Chronology.  For  EubtUus  lived  Olymp.  ci,i) 
in  the  middle  Interval,  between  the  old  and  the  new  Comedy: 
and  Flutus^  the  last  of  Aristojjhanes's  Plays,  was  acted 
Olymp.  xcvii,  4;  2)  which  is  about  x  years  before.  So  that 
the  same  man  might  be  in  his  Prime  in  Aristophanes' s  time, 
and  decrepit  in  EubtUus's. 

The  Examiner  has  been  so  perpetually  mistaken,  since 
his  very  first  setting  out,  that  I  could  wish  for  a  little 
Variety,  he  would  be  once  in  the  right.  But  I  find  he 
won't  oblige  me  yet;  for  he  falls  into  anew  Error  in  the 
very  next  Paragraph.  Athenceus's  words  are,')  One  The- 
ricles,  who  lived  about  the  time  o/ Aristophanes,  is  said  (or 
is  reported)  to  have  made  this  sort  of  Cup.  'Tis  the  Exa- 
miner's own  Translation;  and  he  makes  this  observation  121 
upon  the  place;*)  That  the  Author  aays^  Aiyerat,  is  said, 
is  reported;  which  is  an  expression  of  distrust^  and  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  report.  Now  to  what 
purpose  our  Examiner  remarked  this,  it's  hard  to  under- 
stand. For  that  Thericles  lived  in  Aristophanes^  time, 
Athenctus  speaks  positively;  witness  Mr.  B's  own  Version 
of  his  words.  And  this  is  all  we  depended  on  Athenceus's 
Credit  for ;  for  as  to  the  other  point,  that  Thericles  invented 
the  Cups,  we  have  ten  witnesses  at  least,  besides  Athenceus. 
What  service  then  can  he  do  his  cause  from  this  Jsysrae, 
though  it  really  signified  such  a  distrust?  But  this  fansied 
distrust  is  another  Error,  of  near  afiinity  to  tiie  former. 
For  Adrerai  is  so  far  from  being  a  token  of  want  of  Evid- 
ence, tnat  it  is  principally  used  upon  the  contrary  account, 
when  the  generality  of  Writers  are  agreed.  When  a  single 
witness  says  a  thing,  he  is  commonly  mentioned  by  name; 
but  when  the  Evidence  is  numerous,  and  cannot  all  be 


l)8md.  V  EO/Soo^.  2)  Schol.  vet.  ad  Plutum.  [Ar- 

gum.lVl73].  3)  Athen.4W[i\   Karaaxtudcat  dk  Xirerat 

T^v   xuXtxa  raoTTjv  STDptx^g,  /B^rovwg  roig  XP^^^^^  '"^^   ^^*' 
'Apurro^uij  4)  P.  130. 
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brought  in,  then  they  say,  AiysraLt  or  0<iaL  Even  this 
passage  under  debate  might  have  given  the  hint  to  the 
Examiner:  for  after  our  Author  had  said  Asrercu,  he  brings 
three  witnesses  to  that  very  point.  But  I'll  give  him  an 
instance  of  anotiier  Writer.  Aiyevaty  *Tis  said,  says  X««r- 
tiusj^)  that  as  Pythagoras  chanced  to  shew  his  Thigh  naked, 
it  appeard  to  be  Gold,  The  reason  why  he  says  Jey^tae 
here,  when  in  other  places  he  names  his  Author,  is  not 
the  want  of  witnesses,  but  the  abundance  of  them;  so  that 
'twas  needless  to  name  particulars.  And  that  this  is  true, 
122  it  manifestly  appears  from  the  many  Writers  yet  extant 
that  affirm  the  same  story,  ApolUmius^  Plutarch y  Lumuj 
jtEUan,  Porphyry^  JambUchus^  Ammianus^  (&c.  Again  says 
Laertius;^)  AiysTat,  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  advised  Us 
Scholars  to  say  this  Verse  every  day,  when  they  came  hana^ 

Bq  TtOLpi^yjVy  Tt  8*  £ps$a,  re  fioe  dsov  ohx  ivsXsff&ij; 
Now  the  Authors,  that  say  the  same  thing,  the  Writer  of 
the  Golden  Verses,  Cicero ,  Porphyry,  St.  Hierom^  are  a  full 
proof  that  this  Aiysrat  does  not  here  import  a  defect  of 
proof;  but  rather  a  superfluity  of  it. 

I  had  said.  Common  Analogy  plainly  shews,  that  asfr<m 
VpoucX^g  comes  U^DoxXscog,  from  Eo^oxXr^g,  2o(p6xXetog,  fl«^ 
many  such  like;  so  SrjpixXsiog  must  he  from  uTjpixXrjg,  The 
Examiner  acknowledges  the  Derivation  is  true;^)  but  the 
Argument,  he  says,  is  stark  naught.*)  For  let  us  try  Hi 
says  he,  in  another  instance.  As  from  'AiteXXr^g  comes  ^ArdX- 
Xeiog,  so  from  SaXrjg  the  Philosopher  must  come  OdhtoQ 
virens.  Now  with  the  leave  of  our  pert  Examiner,  this 
instance  of  his  is  no  instance  at  all.  For  the  Analogy, 
that  I  spoke  of,  does  not  extend  to  all  words  that  have 
termination  in  lyc;  but  only  to  the  compound  words  ending 
in  xX^g^  from  xXiog  gloria:  as  besides  tiie  words  I  named 
before,  BaBuxX^g,  Ba^uxXetog;  SevoxX^gy  SsvSxXecog;  Ato- 
xX^g,  diSxXscog;  and  so  ^eXoxX^g,  AapjTtpoxX^g,  MeyaxXJQf 
SsfuffToxX^g,  dc,  all  form  their  Adjectives  in  xXscog.  Now 
let  him  give  one  single  instance,  if  he  can,  of  a  word  ending 


1)  Laert.  in  Pythag.  Afyerat  dk  abroo  nore  Ttofoyofivw' 
^dvTog  rou  fojpdv  d^^vat  ^poaoov.  2)  L€urt,  %hid.  [22]. 

8)  F.  151.  *)  An  archaili  expression  meaning  Ve^ 

foolish'.  —  W. 
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in  xXttog^  that  does  not  follow  this  Analogy:  and  then 
his  boyish  Witticisms  and  doggeril  Rhimes,  which  he  has 
spurted  here,  will  come  in  more  seasonably.  But  at  present 
he  only  exposes  himself,  by  breaking  his  unmannerly  Jests 
upon  his  own  mistakes. 

But  let  AthencBus  be  as  positive  as  he  will,  that  The-m 
ricks  and  Aristophanes  were  Contemporaries,  Mr.  B.  will 
confute  him  out  of  his  own  words,  i)  Kcd  floors  ^Aef^c  iv 
Vacovji  8yjpexXec<f)  noeeTrbv  Vpax^a.neuovra:  which  he  trans- 
lates, And  does  not  Alexis  introduce  Hercules  drinking  out 
of  a  Thericlean  Cupf  Now  our  Examiner  has  committed 
a  double  Error  about  this,  one  Sentence.  First  he  has 
not  construed  the  words  right;  for  fif/nore  is  not  in  this 
place  a  Particle  of  Interrogation,  which  is  the  most  posi- 
tive way  of  affirming;  but  on  the  very  contrary  *tis  a  word 
of  doubting,  Fortasse^  Perhaps y  or,  it  may  6«,  that  Alexis 
introduces.  This  the  Examiner  might  have  learnt  in  those 
very  Dictionaries,  that  he  talks  so  much  of;  or  in  Budams's 
t/omnaentaries,^)  where  several  Passages  oiAthencsus  himself 
are  cited  to  prove  it.  And  indeed  Athenceus  could  not  be 
positive,  that  Alexis  meant  the  Thericlean  Cup;  for  the  Poet's 
words  are  only  these,  as  they  now  stand: 

Fevdixsvog  8'  euvou^  fidXcc 

^mijffs  xbhjv  xal  Xafiwv  i^g  nuxvdig  ^Xxet  — 
But  the  true  reading  of  them  is  rather  thus: 

r&v6ixs\fog  S'  ivvoug  [idkg  ^trr^ae  xOXtxa. 

But  at  laaty  coming  to  himself^  he  caUed  for  a  Cup  of  Wine. 
The  very  words  yevofievog  and  fiokcg  confirm  the  Goiyecture 
about  ivvoog;  for  so  Plutarchj^)  Tore  8k  ivvoug  ysvofisvog; 
and  an  Author  in  Suidaa^^)  ^Tarepov  ivvoug  i^vero.  And 
the  last  Syllable  in  xuhxa  was  lost,  because  xal  followed 
it.  And  so  much  by  way  of  Emendation.  But,  as  I  said, 
Athenaus  could  not  be  positive;  for  the  whole  Stress  lay 
upon  the  word  xoXixa,  Alexis^  says  he,  introduces  Hercules 
drinking  in  a  Chalice;   and  perhaps  he  meant  the  Theri- 


1)  Athen.  p.  470  [e].  2)  P.  $10.  [For  Budaeus'  Com- 

mentarii  see  e.  g.  Eallam^  Lit.  Hist.  I  p.  334  sq.]  3)  Mul. 

Tirt.  262  B.  —  fi.  4)  Suid.  v.^'Ewoug, 
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124  clean.  For  that  the  Thericlean  toas  a  Ghdice,  Theophra^tut 
is  a  plain  Witneas,^)  These  are  the  very  next  words;  and 
this  is  the  true  sense  of  that  Passage. 

But  says  Mr.  B,^)  If  Atheneeus  could  suppose^  1M 
Hercules  and  a  Thericlean  Cup  were  brought  upon  the  Stage 
together;  he  must  suppose  too^  that  the  Thericlean  Cup  was 
as  ancient  as  Hercules;  or  else  it  would  have  been  ahswrd 
and  ridiculous.  Here's  the  second  Mistake  of  our  Examin- 
er; for  AihenoBus  knew  very  well,  that  the  Writers  of  the 
Greek  Comedies  did  not  tie  themselyes  so  strictly  to  the 
Rules  of  Chronology.  He  might  have  a  thousand  Instances 
of  it,  which  we  cannot  now  come  at.  But  there  are  enough 
yet  extant,  to  make  the  Examiner  repent  his  rashness,  in 
taxing  so  great  an  Author.  Anaxandrides  in  a  Play  called 
Hercules  (because  Hercules  was  the  chief  Person  brought 
in  upon  the  Stage)  mentions  Argas  the  Musician, 5)  ^o 
was  alive  when  the  Play  was  acted.  The  same  Poet  in 
another  Play  called  Frotesilaus^  from  the  Hero  of  that 
name,  that  was  slain  by  Hector,  speaks  of  Uie  same  Argas,^ 
and  Antigenidas,  and  Cephisodotus ,  three  Musicians,  and 
Iphicrates  the  Athenian  General,  and  Cotys  King  of  Thrace; 
all  of  them  then  living  in  the  Poet*s  own  time.  DiphUus^) 
the  Comedian  in  his  Sappho  introduced  Archilochus  and 
Hipponax,  as  Gallants  to  that  Lady:  though  one  of  them 
was  dead  before  she  was  bom;  and  she  dead,  before  the 
other  was  bom.  Nay  Aleods  himself,  in  his  Linus,^)  brings 
Linus  upon  the  Stage,  instracting  his  Pupil  Hercules,  and 
offering  him  Books  to  chuse  of,') 

125  'Oo^ebg  iveorcv,  VaiodoQy  Tpayoi8{a, 
AoiptXogy  Vfjo^pog,  'Ene^^apfws,  Uuy^pafi/xara 
UavTodand  

Orpheus,  Hesiod,  Tragedies y  ChcBrilus,  Homer,  Epicharmus, 
and  all  sorts  of  Autiiors:  but  Hercules  makes  choice  of 
one  Simon's^)  Art  of  Cookery.  Can  we  desire  an  instance 
more  apposite,  and  more  full  against  our  Examiner?  Kerens 
the  same  Poet  Alexis  brings  the  same  person  HercuUs  with 


1)  Vrt  dk  xuXt?  iarl  ^i^pixXeiog,  aa^&q  napi<rnjm  St/h- 
^paaroq.  2)  p.  132.         3)  Athen.  638.         *)  Athen.  ISL 

5)  Athen.  699.  6)  Athm.  p.  164.        ')  [Mein.  Com.  IH 

444  sq.]  8)  The  name  is  2tfiog.  —  W. 
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Epieharmus  in  his  hand:   and  why  might  he  not  as  well 
introduce  him  with  a  Thericlean  Cup  in  his  hand? 

But  besides  all  this,  had  we  no  such  Examples  of  this 
Liberty  of  the  Greek  Comedians,  we  could  still  defend 
AthencBus  against  the  insults  of  our  Examiner.  For  he 
forgets,  that  Hercules  was  a  God,  and  consequently,  in  the 
Poet's  Creed,  he  eat  and  drunk  even  in  Thericlean  time. 
And  had  not  Hercules  several  Temples?  and  were  not  Cups 
frequently  among  the  Donaries  presented  to  the  Gods? 
Nay  the  Thericlean  are  expressly  mentioned,  as  Donaries  i) 
in  the  AcropoUe  at  Athena,  Herculea  therefore  might  have 
several  Therideana  among  his  own  Plate.  For  what  Present 
could  be  more  proper  to  such  a  Fuddler  as  he  was,  than 
a  Theridean^  one  of  the  biggest  fashions  of  Cups,  some  of 
tiiem  holding  above  seven  Cotylce^^  that  is,  five  of  our 
Pints? 

Nay,  allow  that  Herculea  was  a  Hero  only,  and  no 
God;  even  the  Heroes  too  might  be  introduc'd  drinking 
in  Thericlea's  Ware.  For  they  also  had  their  Temples  and 
Donaries,  and  they  pass'd  their  time  merrily,  eating  and 
drinking;*)  and  the  mischief  they  w^re  supposed  to  do 
(for  they  were  thought  to  be  Yery  quarrelsome  and  danger- 
ous) was  attributed  to  their  being  so  often  in  drink.  Butias 
Herculea  was  particularly,^)  and  of  tiiem  all  the  most  addicted 
to  the  Juyce  of  the  Grape.  So  that  he  was  commonly 
painted  with  his  Cup,  and  sometimes  reeling  and  tumbling. 

But  our  Examiner  makes  yet  another  Assault  against 
Aihenagua.  That  Author  had  said,  Thericlea  was  a  Corin- 
ihdan  Potter  ;*)  but  Mr.  B,  will  prove  from  his  own  words 
(which  Athenceua's  dulness  did  not  suffer  him  to  understand) 
that  he  was  an  Athenian  Potter;  if  that  Invention  was  truely 
his.  Lynceua  Samiua  says,  Vo9coug  dvrtSTjiitoopYfiaaad^aLt  rhs 
WhTtoT^GLS  TcphQ  T^ff  'ABTjvjjat  07)pexXscouc ,  *)  That  the 
Khodians  wrought  a  aort  of  Cup  ^  called  Hedypotides,  in 
imUation  of  the  Thericlean,  made  at  Athens.  So  Mr.  B, 
translates  it,  but   erroneously,  as  his  manner  is.    For 


1)  Polemon  apud  A  then.  p.  472.  >)  A  then,  472, 

»)  Athen.  46.  [461 C.  -  R.]  Zenob.  [V  60J.    Ot  r^p  ijpweg 

xaxouv  Srotftot,  fuLXXov  ft  tbtpyeTsiv.    -       •  *)  Maeroh.  Saturn. 

T,  21.  5)  P.  153.  «)  Athm.  p.  469  [b]. 
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dvrt8ifjfU0t}py^<y€UT&aUy  is  not  to  work  in  imitation^  but  in  oppo- 
sition. Now  what  will  he  infer  from  hence?  That  the 
Thericlean  Cups  were  invented  at  Athens  f  But  the  words 
do  not  imply  it,  but  only  that  they  were  in  great  use  and 
fashion  at  Athens^  when  Lynceus  wrote  this  Discourse ;  that 
is,  a  hundred  years  after  Thencles^  Death.  Now  the  Cups 
might  be  invented  at  Corinth;  but  because  they  took  mighti- 
ly at  Athms^  they  might  afterwards  be  the  best  wrought 
there,  and  so  be  accounted  an  Athenian  Manufacture.  But 
let  us  grant,  they  were  invented  at  Athens;  must  Thericks 
therefore  be  an  Athenianf  Avery  precarious  Consequence. 
For  he  might  be  a  Corinthian  bom,  and  yet  be  setled  at 
Athens,  For  near  half  of  the  Inhabitants  there,  were  Strang- 
ers from  other  places  ;i)  and  the  Strangers  were  com- 
monly such  as  wrought  in  the  Manufactures.  2)  Jh  Demetrius 
187  Phalereus'stime^),  when  the  Citizens  were  21000,  ihefiiroexot 
Strangers  were  10000.*)  And  where  now  is  the  Inconsistency 
and  Confusion  that  our  modest  Examiner  charges  upon 
AthenoRtbsf  Has  he  not  reason  to  make  ike  Itch  of  opposing 
great  Names  upon  very  slight  or  no  grounds^  a  chief  and 
distinguishing  marie  of  Pedantry  t^) 

The  Examiner  will  still  hang  upon  the  cause ;  and  if 
we  will  but  allow  him,  that  Thericles  was  an  Athenian^  he 
has  found  a  very  surprizing  Salvo,  ^)  to  bring  off  the  Epist- 
les.^) »For  then  perhaps,  this  Thericks  was  no  Potter, 
»but  the  Athenian  Archon  of  that  Name,  Olymp.  lxi,  4; 
»and  the  Cups  might  take  their  Name  from  him,  because 
»he  &st  used  them,  as  the  'AvrtyovlBat  and  Z&Xeux^ 
}»mention'd  in  Plutarch  were  so  called  from  Antigonus  and 
»Seleucus^  who  delighted  in  those  fashions.  And  then  if 
jiPhalaris  lived  till  Olymp.  lxxii,  3.  (as  Mr.  DodwelVs  opinion 
»is)  the  Epistles  may  be  an  Original  still;  for  by  this 
^account  the  name  might  be  given  to  the  Theridean  Cups 
» above  xl  years  before  Phalaris' s  Death. 


1)  Xemphon,  Ilepl  irSpwu  [c.  2].  ^)  So  Plutarch  in 

his  life  of  Solon  [24] :  reui^r^at  Ttoklraq  ob  didwct  nk^v  rdii 
^eu^roomu  det^ori^  rijv  kaorwv  fj  Ttaveeriotg  'A^i^vaCs  fiLsrot' 
xiCofiiifoig  ini  rixvr^*  --  Add,  i^.  542.  3)  Athm,  p.  272. 

4)  P.  134.  5)  P.  137.  6)  A  saivo,  «an  exception, 

an  excuse ',  is  quite  an  obsolete  expresEdon  nowadays.  ^  W. 

7)  P.  133. 
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What  a  Parcel  of  Suppositions  are  here,  one  in  the 
neck  of  another?    If   Thericles  was  an  Athenian,  which  a 
good  Author  assures  us,  he  was  not;  then  he  might  not  be 
a  Workman y  but  a  Magistrate;   though  no  fewer  than  ten 
witnesses  say  expressly,  he  was  a  Workman,  Fliny,  Hesy- 
ckius,  Ltieian,  Etymologicon  M,  jSeholion  upon  Clemens  Alex, 
FoUtuCf  Athenceus,  Cleanthes,  Theopomptis,  EvJjulus ;   not  one 
single  Evidence  appearing  against  them.   But  suppose  him 
to  he  a  Magistrate;    then  suppose  too,  that  Mr,  D>  notion 
is  true:  but  I  have  already  considered  that  learned  Man's 
opinion;   and  Eusebius's  Computation  is  still  as  firm   as  laa 
ever.    What  a  sorry  cripled  Argument's  here,  even  lame 
upon  all  four?  But  there's  a,  worse  distemper  in  it  still, 
either  to  be  laugh'd  at,  or  pitied;  I  mean,  that  wretched 
and  scandalous  Barbarism  of  Avrtyovidat,  and  HeXeoxedou. 
The  words  of  Plutarch,  which  I  had  cited  in  my  Disser- 
tation, are,   07  re  rAc  'Avreyovedag  xat  UsXeuxcdag  xal  Btj- 
ptxkscoug  imdecxvujievoc:  which  the  Examiner  having  occasion 
to  put  into  the  Nominative  Case,  calls  them  'Avreyovidae 
and  UshuxtSae  (in  both  his  Editions)  as  if  the  Nominatives 
Singular  were  AvTeyovedvjg  and  HeXevxlBrjg.   The  man,  that 
has  a  Controversie  with  Mr.  B,  must  do  the  office  of  a 
Schoolmaster,  and  teach  him  his  Declensions ;  for  the  Cups 
are  not  to  be  called  'Avrtrovidat  and  SeXsoxtdat,  but  ^Avrt- 
yoveSsg  and  \SeXsuxfSsg,  rrbm  AvnYovlg  and  UsXeoxeg,    So 
Clemens  Alex,^)  BTjpix^tot  xOXtxeg xaiAvrtYovlSegy  Atheneeus:^ 
^eAsuxlg,  'Podtdigy  'Avre'jrovlg,  PoUitx;^)  UsAsuxcdaxa}  Podedda; 
see  Hesychius  in  ZeXtoxtg.    Is  not  this  now  a  formidable 
Writer,  and  born  to  be  the  Terror  and  Scourge  of  the 
ScaUger's  and  Salmasius'^1    'Tis  to  be  hoped  that  hence- 
forward he  will  not  make  so  many  awkward  Jests  upon 
Lexicons  and  Dictionaries:   any  one  of  which  upon  this 
occasion  might  have  done  him  good  Service. 

The  last  Effort,  upon  this  Topic,  that  Mr.  B,  makes 
for  his  Sicilian  Prince,  is  a  Memorandum  he  gives  his  Reader, 
that  thi^  and  all  the  other  Clu*onological  Arguments  touch 
only  those  particular  Epistles,  from  whence  they  are  taken* 
So  that  should  those  Epistles  be  found  spurious,  yet  the 


1)  Clem.  Pcedag,  p.  69,  [188  P.].  ^)  Athen.  p,  479,  783. 

»)  Pol.  lib,  vi,  26  [96]. 
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rest  of  the  Set  may,  to  his  Comfort,  be  genuine.  What 
a  passionate  Concern's  here!  who  can  find  in  his  Heart 
now  to  deprive  the  Gentleman  of  his  Comfort  f  I  for  my 

129  part,  whom  he  calls  a  Man  of  singiUar  Hwfnanity,  will  re- 
serve this  point  to  some  other  Section  towards  the  end 
of  this  Book,  and  let  him  eiyoy  his  dear  Comfort,  as  long 
as  I  can. 

And  now  having  exhibited  these  Specimens  of  his  Learn- 
ing, he  takes  the  opportunity  to  shew  his  Readers  a  little 
of  his  Temper.  1)  He  attsures  them,  that  I  went  no  farther 
for  ALL  this  Learning  about  Thericlean  Cups,  than  my  Di- 
ctionai^,  and  what  one  of  those  referred  me  to,  Casaubon'« 
Notes  on  Athen88us.  This  he  assured  in  his  &*st  Edition; 
but  in  the  second  he  discovers,  that  I  take  some  part  of 
it  from  Salmasius:  ^So  that  there  he  assures,  that  I  went 
to  my  Dictionaries,  and  Casaubon,  for  almost  all  this  Learn- 
ing.^) The  Readers  without  question  will  allow,  that  the 
Examiner's  Assurance  is  good,  that  shall  dare  to  assure 
two  contrary  things,  and  inconsistent  with  one  another. 
A  Man  that  accuses  at  this  rate,  answers  himself.  But 
however,  because  it's  such  a  matter  of  Fact,  as  I  can  give 
a  direct  reply  to;  I'll  shew  him  that  piece  of  Respect,  to 
return  him  an  answer.  He  says,  I  have  taken  some  of  it 
out  of  Salmasius;  I  answer  directly,  /  have  not;  for  I  knew 
not  then,  that  Salmasius  had  said  one  word  about  it.  Cb- 
saubon^s  Notes  I  own  I  had  seen,  and  I  desire  the  Reader 
to  see  them  too;  that  he  may  see  the  Spirit  of  the  Exa- 
miner. One  main  branch  of  what  I  said  upon  this  Head, 
is  a  refutation  of  Casaubon.  And  did  I  gather  out  of  Ca- 
saubon's  Notes  a  refutation  of  himself?  I  wish  I  could  truly 
own  it;  for  the  Reputation  of  it  would  be  the  greater. 
And  lastly.  If  this  Learning  lay  so  very  obvious;  tiiat,  as 
Mr.  B.  says,  /  went  no  further  than  Dictionaries  for  it;  the 

180  greater  is  the  shame  for  Him;  that  when  Phalaris  was 
published,  he  was  ignorant  of  such  a  common  tiling:  for 
he  neither  translates  the  word  ^pexkeca  right;  nor  ap- 
pears to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Original  of  Hie 
Name. 

But  now  the  storm  begins  to  rise  higher;  and  Ifall^ 


1)  F.  136.  2)  p.  13$,  2d.  Edit. 
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he  says,  upon  Gasaubon,  ^)  agcdnst  common  Gratitude^  common 
Sense ^  Truth,  Decency^  and  Reason,  The  occasion  of  all 
this  Out-cry  is  this;  Casaubon  had  endeavour'd  to  correct 
the  Text  of  Athenceus^  and  alter  <mdv8ovTa  into  <meodovTa.  • 
But  in  my  Dissertation,  I  plainly  shewed,  how  that  great 
Man  was  mistaken;  neither  has  the  Examiner  offered  one 
word  to  justifie  his  Correction  What  is  it  then,  that  he 
is  so  incensed  at?  Casaubon  had  observed,  that  the  MS 
Epitomizer  of  Athencms  read  it  cneOSovra;  But  one  may 
be  certain y  said  I,  'twas  a  faitlt  only  in  that  Copy  of  him, 
that  Casaubon  used.  For  Eustathius^  who  appears  never  to 
have  seen  the  true  Athenaaus,  but  only  that  Epitome^  read  it 
in  his  Book  oTtevSovra.  Here  the  Examiner  swells  and 
blusters;^)  and  indeed  I  must  beseech  the  Reader  to  read 
oyer  those  Pages  of  his;  they  are  an  Original  Strain  for 
Ciyility  and  good  Manners ;  and  yet  he  is  aJl-over  mistaken 
in  every  Paragraph  of  them. 

It  is  certain^  says  he,  that  Eustathius  had  seen  Athe- 
naeus  himself:  and  therefore  Casaubon  says  only  of  him^ 
that  he  did  often')  use  the  Epitome,  And  Dr.  B.  toUl  not 
pretend  ever  to  have  seen  ^,  for  it*s  unprinted  to  this  day: 
so  thcU  he  talks  of  a  thing  ^  that  he  knows  nothing  of,  and 
can  know  nothing  of,  but  from  Casaubon,  and  yet  ventures 
to  contradict  him.  Now  to  stop  the  Examiner  a  little  in 
the  Garreer^  of  his  Confidence;  In  the  first  place,  that  very 
Copy  of  the  Epitome,  that  Casaubon  used  and  possessed,  isi 
among  many  other  Books,  was  purchased  of  his  Executors 
soon  after  his  Death,  and  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library: 
and  I  had  the  Book  then  in  my  haind,  and  had  newly 
consulted  it,  (let  the  Exuniner  read  this,  if  he  can,  with- 
out blushing)  when  I  writ  this  Passage  in  my  Dissertation. 
For  suspecting  from  those  Instances,  which  Casaubon  had 
given,  that  Eustathius  had  only  used  the  Epitome  of  Athe- 
fUBus,  without  having  the  Original,  I  had  the  Curiosity  to 
ezamin  near  a  hundred  Passages  of  Eustathius,  and  I  per- 
petually found,  that  he  had  taken  them  from  the  Epitome, 
and  never  from  the  true  Author.  Had  I  not  reason  then 
to  say,  Thctt  Eustathius  appeabs  never  to  have  seen  the  true 


1)  P.  136,  157.  2)  W,  158,  159.  8)  Sospe  uti 

Epitome,  p.  2. 
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Athenseus?  Half  of  that  Examination  would  have  encou- 
raged our  Examiner  into  the  positive  Style,  that  he  had 
certainly  never  seen  him. 

For  without  any  grounds  at  all  he  is  positive  of  the 
contrary,  though  it  be  a  thing  that  he  knows  nothing  of. 
It  is  certain^  says  he,  that  Eustathius  had  seen  Athenaeus 
himself.  Why  so  ?  And  whence  has  he  this  Air  of  Assur- 
ance? Because  Casaubon  says,  He  oftev  followed  th/e  Epi- 
tome, A  very  extraordinary  Inference;  Because  he  often 
follow'd  the  Epitome;  therefore  he  sometimes  followed  the 
Original.  If  his  new  System  of  Logic  teaches  him  such 
Arguments,  I'll  be  content  with  the  old  ones.  Mr.  Casaubon 
had  examined  several  Passages  of  Eustathius^  where  he 
quotes  Athenoius:  and  he  cautiously  says,  that  he  often 
uses  the  Excerpta;  because  perhaps  he  had  no  leisure, 
or  no  desire  to  be  satisfied  further.  I  come  alter  him, 
and  examin  many  more  Passages  of  Et^stathius-^  and  I  find, 
132  that  he  appears  to  have  always  follow'd  the  Excerpta,  Both 
of  our  Assertions  are  true,  and  consistent  with  each  otiier. 
And  yet  the  Examiner  says  /  contradict  Casaubon.  i)  But 
I  would  advise  him  to  take  one  Lecture  more  in  his  Logic, 
to  know  what  a  Contradiction  is. 

But  I  had  said,  'Twos  a  fault  only  in  that  Copy  of 
the  Epitome  that  Casaubon  used.  By  a  Fault  only,  I  meant, 
^twas  only  a  Faulty  nothing  but  an  Error  of  the  Scribe, 
and  a  literal  Mistake.  Here  the  Examiner  argues  against 
me,  as  if  I  had  said,  '  Twas  a  Fault  in  that  only  Copy;  and 
he .  presently  falls  into  his  old  Vein  of  civil  Language. 
Now  this  is  just  as  good  Construction,  as  if  his  own  words 
in  this  very  Page,*)  And  therefore  Casaubon  says  only  of 
Eustathius,  should  be  interpreted,  ThathesaysitofYiVi&i^r 
thins  only.  In  which  Acceptation  the  thing  is  false.  But 
a  mistake  of  Syntax  is  a  small  fault  in  our  Examiner, 
after  those  great  ones  that  have  come  before. 

The  Examiner  now  begs  the  Reader's  Pardon,^)  while 
he  wanders  a  moment  or  two  from  his  Subject;  but  I  am 
very  much  mistaken,  if  he  will  not  find  it  the  greatest 
Difficulty  to  pardon  himself.    In  my  Latin  Dissertation 


1)  P.  167.  »)  P.  137,  3)  P.  IdS. 
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upon  Johannes  AnHoehmus  ,^)  I  had  started  a  new  Obser- 
vation about  the  Measures  of  the  AnaptesHc  Verse.  All 
the  Modems  before  had  supposed,  that  the  last  Syllable 
of  every  Verse  was  common,  as  well  in  Anapcests^  as  they 
are  kno^m  to  be  in  Hexameters  and  others:  so  that  in 
Poems  of  their  own  composing,  the  last  Foot  of  their 
AnapoBsts  was  very  frequently  a  Tribrackys^  or  a  Trochee^ 
or  a  Oretk;  or  the  Foot  ended  in  a  Vowel  or  an  M, 
while  the  next  Verse  begun  with  a  Vowel  or  an  H.  In 
every  one  of  which  Cases  an  Error  was  committed:  Be- 133 
cause  there  was  no  Licence  allowed  by  the  Ancients  to 
the  last  Syllable  of  AnapcBsts;  but  the  AnapcBst  Feet  run 
on  to  the  Parcemiac^  that  is,  to  the  end  of  the  Sett,  as 
if  the  whole  had  been  a  single  Verse.  This,  I  said,  was 
a  general  Rule  among  the  Greek  Poets;  and  even/S^eca, 
the  Latin  Tragedian,  (to  shew  he  was  conscious  of  this 
Rule,  that  I  have  now  discover'd)  never  ends  an  Anapcestic 
Verse  with  a  Cretic ,  as  Buchanan ,  Scaliger ,  Grotius ,  (dc, 
usually  do;  though  sometimes  indeed  he  does  it  with  a 
Trochee^^)  but  even  that  very  seldom^  and  generally  at  the 
close  of  a  Sentence.  Even  Envy  it  self  will  be  forced  to 
allow,  that  this  Discovery  of  mine,  if  it  be  true,  is  no  in- 
considerable one.  I  am  sure,  had  any  man  found  it  out, 
before  Buchanan^)  an^fthe  rest  had  publish'd  tiieir  Poems, 
he  would  have  had  their  hearty  thanks  for  preventing 
those  Flaws  in  them.  But  see  the  hard  Fate  of  Discov- 
erers !  At  last  the  Learned  Mr.  Boyle  arises,  and  roundly 
tells  the  World,  which  had  believed  me  for  vm  or  ix  years, 
That  nothing  can  be  falser  and  fuller  of  Mistake^  than  what 
I  have  there  asserted.  One  would  think,  as  he  says,  that 
a  man  that  talks  at  this  bold  rate,*)  with  such  an  Air  of 
Self -sufficiency  y  had  need  to  be  perfectly  sure  of  his  point. 
And  is  that  the  Case  of  our  Examiner  here?  Has  he  wand- 
red  from  his  Subject  upon  a  sure  and  true  Scent?  That 
the  Reader  shall  presently  judge  of:  but  I  must  freely 
own  to  him  before -hand,  that  some  little  Disdain  rises 


1)  Dissert,  ad  Joh,  Atitioch.  p.  26.  [ed.  1691].  2)  Smiel 

aigue  iterum.  3)  xhe  learned  tutor  of  King  James  I.  of 

England.    His  Latin  poetry  is  justly  esteemed.  — -  W. 

*)  P.  168. 
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within  me,  to  see  my  self  employed  in  confuting  such  Stuff, 
as  he  has  brought  on  this  occasion. 

How  durst  you  oppose^  says  he,^)  Men  of  Grotius  and 
Scaliger'*  Character  with  such  groundless  Assertions  f  For  it 
134  is  usual  among  the  Greek  Tragedians  to  end  their  Anapaests 
uji^  a  Trochee  or  a  Tribrach:  and  Seneca  has  done  it  at 
least  forty  or  fifty  times ^  where  there  is  no  [close  of  the  Sense. 
The  Instances  he  gives,  are  ^ve  out  of  jEschyius,  and  as 
many  out  of  Seneca,  The  first  from  jEschylus^  is, 
I.           T^v  ^ibg  aifX^v  ehm^veuffe  Prom.  v.  122. ' 

AcdL  TTjv  Xcav  =- 

-  And  the  III.  like  it, 

Tbv  dk  yaXcvocg  iv  nsrpivotat  v.  565. 

J^Silia^ofievov  

These  two  Verses,  as  our  Examiner  imagines,  are 
ended  with  Trochees^  the  last  Syllable  being  short.  Now 
methinks  a  Man  of  half  the  Learning  of  Mr.  Boyle^  might 
have  known  that  m  may  be  long  here,  by  adding  v  to  it 
before  a  Consonant,  as  Poets  frequently  do;  siffoe^veumv, 
nsrpcvocmv.  This  very  Fable,  that  Mr.  B,  quotes,  might 
have  taught  it  him; 

'EnaotdaTat  MX^et  (rrepeag.  v.  173. 

Or  that  Verse  in  Supplic,  * 

Vli^po<p6poiat  if  dvipotg  dyptag.  v.  36. 

Or  these  of  Aristophan, 

^AX(t\  dtaffiiTj^J^eig  ovatr'  av  ohroaL  Plut.  [11]. 

larpog  wv  xal  frnvrtg  wg  <paai  ao<p6g.  Nub.  [1237]. 
In  all  which  places,  and  a  hundred  more  that  it's  easie 
to  allege,  the  Syllable  at  is  long;  as  if  it  was  pronounced, 
inoLoidouaev ,  dii^poipdpotatv  ^  aXah^  and  (paalv.  And  these 
Examples  are  all  found  in  the  middle  of  Verses,  lest  the 
Examiner  should  make  any  Exceptions,  if  they  were  in 
the  end  of  Anapassts, 
n.  But  he  may  have  better  Success  with  the  next  Passage 
that  he  produces  from  JEschylus; 

Elg  dp&/iov  ifwl  xod  ^dorrjra 

Uneudajv Prom.  v.  191. 

1)  P.  139. 
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Here  too  he  supposes  the  last  Foot  is  a  Trochee^  be- 135 
cause  tu  is  a  short  Syllable.  But  I  must  tell  the  Learn- 
ed Examiner,  that  ra  in  this  place  is  long,  because  the 
next  word  ttnsodwv  begins  with  two  Consonants.  There*s 
nothing  more  common  among  the  Poets,  tiian  this;  as  I 
will  shew  him  out  of  his  own  Author  JEachyluay  and  that 
in  the  middle  of  AnapcMtic  Verses: 

Jl^fia  ffzevd^Qj  Ttrj  nore  /jto^dojv.  Prom.  v.  99. 
Isvog  wXiaare  npouvoSev  addcg.      Sept.  Theb.  1064. 
Qfjg  mpc  Tzoffa  ;^^a>i/  Affd^rtg.  Pers.  61. 
^AXXh.  ^Bovtot  8aejjLov£g  dyvoL  630. 
Have  not  ;r^/jta,  uj^sffarSf  and  ndaa,  and  d^^A,  their 
last  Syllables  long  here,  because  two  Consonants  follow 
them?  Has  our  Examiner  forgot  his  Virgil  too? 
Terrasquej  tractusque  maris,  cadumque  profundum,^) 
jEsttuque  pluviasque^  &  agentea  frigora  ventos,^) 
Ferte  citi  flammam^  date  tela,  scandite  muros,  *) 
Another  of  his  Instances  out  of  uEschylus^  is,  HI. 
UTpofxjSoe  8k  xovcv                                 V.  1084. 

EiX((T(TOU(Ti    

Where  he  thinks  the  last  Foot  of  the  Verse  is  a  Tribrachya: 
vtv  in  xovtv  being  short.  But  under  favour,  I  say  it's  an 
Anapoiat,  and.  the  last  of  xovtv  may  be  long.  So  Homer. 
IB  169.  636] 

Eupoy  imtr'  VduoTja  dec  pr^rev  drdXavrov* 
Twv  op"  '08u(Tasug  fjpx^  da  prjTcv  drdXavrog. 
And  AHstophanea  in  his  Vpvc&eg  [512]; 
Vnor'  i^iXBot.  Ilpcapog  vtg.  ij^cov  opvtv  iv  roTfft  rpay(pSocg, 
Let  us  see  now  the  remaining  Example,  that  he  fetch-IV. 

es  out  of  JEachylua: 

Nov  8"  ac&dpeov  xtvoyp'  o  rdXag.  Y.  156. 

This  also  is  one  of  his  Tribracha;  for  he  is  so  well  versed  i36 
in  Greek  Poetry,  that  he  believes  the  last  Syllable  of  ra- 
Xag  is  short.   What  says  he  then  to  this  Anapceatic  of  the 
same  Poet? 

Teu$j]  xeevog  ff  6  vdXag  dyoog.      Sept.  Theb.  1071. 

1)  [Ge.  IV  222.]  3)  [Ge.  I  362.]  »)  [Aen. 

IX  37,  though  not  accurately  quoted.] 
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Will  he  make  Tribrach^  in  the  middle  of  the  Verse,  as 
y^ell  as  at  the  end?  And  what  says  he  to  these  of  Euripides t 

Kac  fi^v  b  rdXag  Ue  dh  trntxee.         Hippol.  [1338]. 

^AsiohuXa  rdXag  oYfwe,  otfwe,  [ib.  1347]. 

Or  to  those  Iambics  out  of  the  same  Play? 

Ou  rXy^rbv,  oddk  Xbxtov  S)  rdlff/;  iyw.  [879]. 

^Apyjpsv  wg  eocxev  &  rdXag  iyw^  [1093]. 

Or  to  these  out  of  Sophocles  t 

OTfjLoc  rdXag  dXX  oh^  b  Todiwg  yovog.    Philoct.  [415]. 

7r<r«  doa^pTjVTnrov  w  rdXag  iyw.       Antigone.  [1195  . 

Otpjoc  rdXag  toix^  hiaorhy  elg  dpdg,     Oed.  Tyr.  [735  . 

*Qg  wS*  i^ovTiov,  w  zdXag  iyoj  rdXag,  Ajace.  [970 . 
I  believe,  there  is  scarce  one  Play  extant,  either 
Comedy  or  Tragedy,  that  does  not  afford  us  an  instance 
against  the  Examiner.  But  let  him  find  if  he  can,  or  Ms 
Assistant  that  searches  for  him^  one  single  Passage  there, 
that  makes  Xag  in  zdXag  to  be  short.  Where  had  he  his 
Eyes  then?  or  what  was  he  thinking  on,  when  he  made 
this  Observation?  Perhaps  he  might  remember  that  Verse 
of  Theocritus^ 

H)g  pjot  da)8sxaTouog  df  at  rdXag  obdinod^  rjxst.  Id.  2  [4]. 
For  there  indeed  rdXag  is  short,  but  surely  such  a  Leara- 
ed  Grsecian  would  know,  that  this  was  the  Doric  Idiom, 
and  not  to  be  drawn  into  Example,  where  that  Dialect  is 
not  used.  For  the  Dorians  abbreviate  even  ag  in  the 
Accusative  Plural;  as  the  same  Theocritus , 
Boaxovrac  xar  opog  xa\  b  Tcropog  aurdg  iXoLUvse, 
Thop  ifilv  TO  xaXbv  mfdapdySf  ^6axt  zdg  cuyag.  Id.  3  [2]. 
137  I  have  now  gone  over  all  the  Instances,  that  the  Exa- 
miner has  thought  fit  to  produce  out  of  the  Greek  Poets: 
and  I  must  own,  that  when  I  look  back  upon  them,  I  can- 
not think  without  some  astonishment  upon  the  hardiness 
of  this  forward  Writer;  who,  when  he  was  utterly  unfur- 
nished of  this  part  of  Learning,  could  venture  so  beyond 
his  depth,  without  any  necessity.  He  has  gone,  as  he  says, 
out  of  his  way,  to  seek  an  occasion  to  expose  himself: 
which  was  a  very  needless  Ramble,  for  he  can  expose 
himself  in  every  page  without  stirring  a  foot  from  his  Sub- 
ject.   And  what  provocation  could  He  have  to  be  medd- 
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ling  with  Qredc  AnapoBHs,  who  has  shewn  his  ignorance 
of  the  most  vulgar  measures  in  Latin  Iambics  f  In  the 
Lzxxi  Ep.  of  his  Fhalaris  he  has  thus  translated  a  Greek 
Distich : 

MuUo  videtur  saUua^  ti'mentem  nihil 
Futura  fata^  quam  iinientem,  perpetU  ^) 
The  first  of  which  is  a  false  verse,  and  betrays  the  skill 
of  its  Author;  who,  if  he  had  been  in  the  least  sensible 
that  this  verse  was  lame,  might  have  had  another  word, 
Metttentemf  ready  at  hand  for  him. 

But  our  Examiner  not  content  to  have  lessened  his  Re- 
putation for  Yerses  by  an  unfortunate  essay  upon  jEschylua, 
seems  resolv'd  to  be  prodigal  of  that  little  which  is  yet 
left  him,^)  and  lose  it  all  with  playing  the  Critic  upon 
Seneca's  l^agedies.  His  first  attempt  is  upon  a  passage 
in  Agamemnon^ 

TrucUms  monstris     Stetit  imposita 

Pelion  Ossa:   pinifer  amhos  Agam.  V.  337. 

Pressit  Olymptis. 
This  he  produces  as  an  instance,  that  a  Tribrachys  may  las 
be  the  last  foot  of  an  AnapoeMic  Verse;  which  supposes 
that  he  thought  Impoaita  had  its  last  Syllable  short  here; 
and  consequently  Imposita  Ossa,  in  Mr.  J5's  Construction, 
are  the  Nominative  Case.  Now  I  would  desire  a  small 
favour  of  him ;  that,  if  it  be  not  too  great  a  secret,  he'll 
acquaint  us,  how  he  construes  this  passage.  Is  it  Ossa 
imposita  stetit  Pelion  f  but  the  word  stetit  with  an  Accu- 
sative after  it  will  be  a  very  great  rarity.  Or  is  it,  Ossa 
stetit  imposita  Pelion  f  but  this  imposita  before  an  Accusa- 
tive will  be  a  greater  rarity  than  the  other.  Besides,  if 
Imposita  be  a  Tribrachys  at  the  end  of  the  Verse;  then 
Ossa  will  be  a  Trochee  in  the  middle  of  the  Verse ;  which 
will  not  only  be  contrary  to  my  new  Discovery  about  Ana- 
pcBsts^  but  to  all  the  old  ones,  that  ever  were  heard  of. 
But  one  may  suspect  from  this  passage.  That  Mr.  B,  'has 
a  particular  Grammar  made  for  his  use,  as  well  as  a  par- 
ticular Logic.    When  he  obliges  the  Public  with  it,  we 


1)  For  the  original  see  Nauck  Trag.  gr.  fr.  adesp. 263.— W. 
3)  p.  139. 
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shall  (he  ready  to  receive  instructioD.  But  till  then,  we 
shall  take  Impodta^  as  every  body,  before  he  arose,  under- 
stood it,  to  be  the  Ablative  Case, 

StetU  impositd  Pelion  Ossd  

It  has  now  been  in  the  world,  about  xvi  whole  Centuries; 
and  it's  hardly  to  be  believ'd,  that  such  an  aukward  Con- 
struction has  ever  been  put  upon't  before,  except  perhaps 
in  some  lower  Class  at  a  Grammar  School. 

Of  the  Four  Passages,  yet  behind,  which  he  cites  as 
out  of  Seneca,  no  fewer  than  Three  are  taken  out  of  Her- 
ctdes  OetcBusy  which  is  not  a  Play  of  jSenecd's ;  as  the  Learn- 
ed Daniel  Heinsius  has   prov'd   fourscore  Years  ago:  so 

139  that  the  Examiner  cannot  cry  out  in  his  usual  Strain,  that 
this  is  a  Paradox  of  mine.    There  is  one  single  Example 

V.  left  then,  out  of  /Seneca's  Medea^  to  confute  me  for  assert- 
ing that  he  does  it  once  or  twice,  A  very  gentle  and  civil 
Antagonist!  Though  I  must  tell  him,  if  he  had  brought 
six  Instances,  und  all  of  them  legitimate  ones ;  he  had  only 
shew'd  his  good  will  to  cavil  and  carp.  For  semel  atque 
iterurriy  ana^  xal  dlg^  are  not  strictly  tied  up  to  denote 
tvnce  and  no  more:  they  often  signifie  seldom-^  as  Slg  xat 
rp\g,  bis  terque,  iterum  atque  tertium^  mean  not  thrice  only, 
but  often.  Ten  times  therefore  may  be  seldom,  semel  atque 
iterum,  if  the  whole  number,  that  they  Relate  to,  be  some 
hundreds  or  a  thousand. 

And  now  I  have  foUow'd  our  Learned  Examiner,  while 
he  has  been  wandring  from  his  Subject :  and  I  leave  him  to 
reflect  at  his  leasure,  how  much  Honour  he  has  acquired 
by  this  same  Ramble  of  his.  It  seems  He,  with  his  fidus 
Achates,  sifted  all  that  I  had  publish'd  in  Latin;  and  he 
singled  out  this  Passage,  as  the  weakest  place,  where  he 
might  make  a  successfull  Attack.  And  the  Victory  seem- 
ing to  be  worthy  of  a  Digression,  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  fetch  it.  But  I  suppose  he  may  be  sensible  by 
this  time,  that  Uis  not  in  eveey  bodies  power  to  con- 
fide me,  that  do  but  cast  their  Eye  on  Seneca  and  the  Greek 
Tragedians.^) 

A  man,  that  does  not  only  cast  an  Eye  on,  but  throughly 


1)  F.  160. 
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reads  the  Books  that  he  pretends  to  discourse  of,  would 
have  been  able  to  bring  several  seeming  Examples,  where 
an  Anapixstic  is  terminated  with  a  Trochee^  or  a  Tribrachysj 
or  a  Cretic,  This  I  was  aware  of,  when  I  published  my 
Observation;  and  yet  I  entered  no  caution  about  it  to  the  1*0 
Iteader;  but  leffc  the  thing  entirely  to  his  own  Judgment 
und  Sagacity:  supposing,  that  if  he  took  notice  of  any 
such  Exceptions,  he  would  be  able  of  himself  to  give  an 
account  of  them.  But  now  because  this  observation  of 
mine  has  been  openly  assaulted;  and  lest  any  body  should 
think,  that  not  it's  own  Truth  and  Solidity,  but  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Assailant,  may  be  the  reason  of  its  holding 
out:  I  will  here  produce  every  single  Exception,  that  I 
can  meet  with  in  the  three  Greek  Tragedians,  and  Aristopha- 
nes, and  Seneca  \  and  shew  they  are  all  Errors  only,  and  mis- 
takes of  the  Copyers.  And  the  very  facility  and  natural- 
ness of  every  correction  will  be  next  to  a  Demonstration 
to  an  ingenuous  mind,  that  the  Observation  must  needs 
be  true. 

uEschyL  From,  v.  279. 

1.  Kou  vuv  iXa^p(j>  node  xpamvoaaurov 
6wxov  npoXinouff  

Here's  a  Oretic  terminates  the  Verse;  and  if  the  reading 
be  allow'd,  it  plainly  proves  against  me,  that  the  last  Syl- 
lable is  common.  But  we. must  correct  it,  xpat'nvdaorov 
with  a  single  a\  and  then  it  is  an  Anapcest,  The  Poets 
use  either  the  single  or  double  Consonant,  as  their  Mea- 
sures require.  Hesychius,  Auroaurogy  ahroxiXeoavoq  ^  Ho- 
^oxX^g  2xi)ptotg,^) 

uEschyl.  Eumm,  v.  1008, 

2.  IJpbg  ipmq  hpov  rwvde  Tcponopnov 
^Ire,  xa\  (Tipaycwv  ra>v  8'  bnh  (repvaJv 
Kard,  y^g  aupevat,  rh  p^v  drrjptov 
Xwpag  xard^ecv  

The  first  Verse  here  ends  with  a  Trochee,  and  .the  third 
with  a  CreHc;  both  of  which  are  seeming  instances  against  i4i 


1)  It  ought  to  he2?cuptatg:  Dindorf,  Fragm.  Soph.  s.  Ixuptat, 
Eibbeck  unaccountably  gives  lept^cotg,  though  Dyce  and  the 
other  editions  read  Ixupiotg.  —  W. 
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my  Assertion.  But  in  the  first  Verse  we  must  read  ?^o- 
nofiTTcjv,^)  as  the  learned  Mr.  Stanley  guess*d  from  the  Sense 
of  the  place;  and  his  Goigecture  is  now  confirmed  by  the 
Measure  of  it.  And  in  the  third  Verse,  for  drripiov^  I  cor- 
rect it  drv^pby,  which  is  a  word  of  the  same  Signification, 
and  of  more  frequent  use  than  the  other:  witness  JEschylus 
himself; 

Aua^etjjLepdv  ye  neXayog  drrjpag  din^g.      Prometh.  745. 
Sophoc,  Elect,  V.  112, 

3.  UeuLvae  re  ^eojv  ncuSeg  ^EptvvOeg 
Toug  ddcxiog  d^vi^ffxovrag  dpare. 

Here  again  is  a  Oe^c  in  the  close  of  the  first  Verse:  but 
it  will  be  a  Dactyl^  if  the  second  Verse  be  read  as  it  ought 
to  be,  without  rous; 

jidcxwg  d-v^ffxovrag  opdre, 
'Tis  the  VerstM  FarosnUacus  ^  which  always  comes  at  the 
end  of  a  Set  of  Anapcdstics :  and  there  the  Trochee  in  Spars 
is  right  and  lawfull. 

iSoph,  Antig,  v.  129, 

4.  ^  Tnepe^&atpee  xai  (npag  eimdwv. 

This  Cretic  Foot,  eiffedwv,  is  an  Error  of  the  Copyer,  in- 
stead of  the  AnapcBst^  iffedatv. 

Soph,  Philoct,  in  fine, 

5.  Xwpwpsv  vuv  Trdvreg  doXXeeg 
Nu/X^aeg  hlimaiy  ineo^dixevoe. 

This  Oretic  too  will  become  a  Spondee  by  the  easie  and 
slight  alteration  of  doXXieg  into  dokXscg^  which  is  the  true 
reading. 

Eurip.  Medea^  v,  1087. 

6.  IIoSjpov  dij  yevog  iv  noXXcufftv 
fSpoig  3v  tffwg  

Here's  a  Trochee  in  the  end  of  a  Verse :  but  if  we  correct 
it,  noXXazaev  y\^)  it  will  then  be  a  Spondee^  as  it  ought 
to  be. 


1)  Stanley  in  Not.  Forsan  Ttponopnwv.        2)  [IJoXXdiaiy  y* 
Heaihio  diynius  qudm  B&niUio.    Person  ad  1.  1.] 
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Ibkt.  V.  1103,  ^^ 


^tlareu  doijXov, 

The  middle  Terse  here,  as  it  is  vulgarly  read;  is  an  in- 
stance against  me:  hnt  the  measures  ought  to  he  alter'd 
and  distinguish'd  thus, 

Where  the  last  Verse  now  is  a  Paraemiac;  and  the  little 

Verse  called  the  Anapcestic  Basis  commonly  comes  before  it. 

Ibid,  V.  1403, 

8.  Zeu  ToS'  dxoueeg^  aic  d7ceXcu)v6fie4T^\ 

This  Oretic  in  the  close  is  easily  cured,  by  reading  drte- 

lb,  V.  1413. 

9.  OSc  /Ajy  nor'  iyvj  <pboajs  SHptXov 
Ilphg  (TOO  (p^t^jdvoog  intBiafku* 

Correct  it  o^ekov  in  the  first  Verse,  and  then  the  Oretic 
will  be  an  Anapcest,  as  it  should  be. 

^  Eurip,  Hippol,  v,  237, 

10.  IJoXXdi  SeSdffxee  yap  //'  b  noXbg  ^(og. 
Xp^v  yhp  [lerptag  elg  dX}yjXag,^)  &v. 

Here  again  is  a  Oretic  in  the  first  Verse:  but  the  word 
yhp  there  is  superfluous,  as  the  very  sense  evinces.  For 
this  Sentence  is  not  given  here  as  a  Reason  of  the  other, 
that  precedes  it:  as  it  must  be,  if  yap  be  allowed  for  a 
true  Lection.    I  correct  it  therefore, 

IloXXh  8c8d(Txee  jjl'  6  noXbg  ficorog. 
And  I  do  not  question,  but  men  of  judgment  will  sub- 
scribe to  the  Emendation. 

Eurip,  Troad,  v,  781.  la 

11.  Aap.fidver^  auThv,  rd  8k  rocaura  ^pij 
KijpoxeoetVy  * 

A  small  change  of  a  word,  by  reading  it,  rd  8k  roedSe 
XP^i  will  substitute  an  Anapasst  in  the  place  of  the  Oretic. 

i>  dXXi^Xoog  in  the  editions.  —  W. 
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Aristoph.  Nub.  pag,  106.  [918]. 
12.  r^ftuffdiuTjfj  noT^  'ABvjvaiotmVy 

Ota  Seodcrxeeg  roue  dvotjVouQ, 
If  we  add  f  to  the  end  of  the  first  Verse,  this  little  Flaw 
will  be  heal'd.^) 

There,  I  believe,  are  all  the  Verses  in  the  Four  Poets 
of  the  Greek  Stage,  that  are  Exceptions  to  my  Observation 
about  the  measure  of  Anapaata:  or  if  perhaps  I  have  over- 
looked one,  I  dare  engage  before -hand,  that  it  may  as 
easily  be  corrected,  as  these  that  I  have  noted.  But  if 
the  Examiner  thinks  fit  to  cast  his  Eye  again  to  seardi 
for  more,  that  he  thinks  may  have  escaped  me;  I  would 
advise  him  to  take  care,  that  his  instances  be  not  of  the 
same  Stamp  with  those  he  has  brought  already.  For  it's 
good  to  understand  a  matter  first,  before  we  pretend  to 
confute  it. 

As  for  Seneca;  among  all  the  Plays  that  judicious 
Persons  suppose  to  be  his,  I  have  not  once  observed  a 
Tribrachysy  nor  a  Oretic  at  the  end  of  an  Anapaetic:  Nor 
have  I  met  with  a  Trochee^  without  a  Pause  or  Close  of 
the  Sense  «fter  it,  except  in  these  two  places. 
Here.  Fur.  v.  170. 
Fluctuque  magie  mobile  vulgua 
Aura  tumidum  tolKt  inani. 
MedeOf  v,  334. 
Spargeret  astra  Nubeague  ipeae  


144  These  two,  I  believe,  are  the  only  Examples:  and  had  I 
not  reason  then  to  say,    that  eemel  cOgue  iterum^  once  or 
twice  only,  he  made  use  of  a  Trochee  f  'Tis  true,  there  may 
be  an  instance  or  two ;  where  a  Verse  ends  in  a  long  Vowel, 
and  the  following  begins  with  another  Vowel;  as, 
Thyest.  V.  946. 
Pingni  madidus  crinis  amomo 
Inter  eubitoe  stetit  horrores. 
But  in  this  case  the  measure  is  right  and  agreeable  to 
our  Observation;  only  ihe  Vowels  must  be  supposed  to 


1)  IMndorf  has  i%  xal  jrv,  ic.  *A^7jva(otg,  but  xal  is  not  in 
BV.  —  W; 
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stand  and  to  be  pronounced,  without  a  Syndtoipha :  as  they 
often  are  in  Virgil; 

GlaucOf  &  FanopecBy  dh  Inoo  Melicertce,  [Ge.  1 437]. 

Nereidum  matrix  &  Neptuno  JSgeo,  [Aen.  HI  74]. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  there  is  not  one  true  and  lawfiill 
Exception  in  all  the  Greek  Poets,  and  but  two  in  the  ge- 
nmne  Pieces  of  Seneca.  But  the  Writers  that  came  after 
him,  degenerated  more  from  their  Greek  Masters,  and  did 
not  so  strictly  observe  the  measures,  that  the  Rules  of 
their  Art  prescribed  to  them.  For  in  the  Tragedy  Agch 
memnon^)  this  measure  is  four  times  broken;  and  in  Her- 
culea  Oetama^  six  times;  and  in  Octavia^)  no  less  than 
eleven.  Which  may  pass  for  a  new  Argument,  that  Seneca 
is  not  the  Author  of  them.^)  But  if  one  cast  his  Eyes 
upon  Bttchanan^s  Pieces,  or  Scaliger's^  or  GroHue's,  or  in- 
deed of  any  one  of  the  Moderns,  (for  none  were  aware 
of  this  Observation)  he  will  not  find  ten  Lines  together, 
where  this  measure  is  not  violated.  Which  I  take  for  an 
infallible  Demonstration;  that  it  was  Design,  and  not  mere 
Accident,  that  kept  Ae  Ancients  from  breaking  it. 

To  put  an  end  therefore  to  this  long  debate,  about  i^ 
the  Thericlean  Cups;  U  the  Examiner's  Cavils  against  Athe- 
n<BU8  are  all  folly  and  seriously  answered:  if  his  Quirks 
and  Witticisms  upon  Me  are  all  grafted  upon  his  own 
mistakes;  and  by  being  falsly  applied  to  another,  become 
true  Jests  upon  himself:  and  if  his  wandring  from  his  Subject^ 
to  seek  an  occasion  of  refuting  me,  has  proved  a  very  un- 
fortunate Excursion,  and  sent  him  back  with  loss  and  dis- 
grace; if  this,  I  say,  be  the  Issue  of  this  present  Section, 
I  conceive,  there  appears  no  good  reason  as  yet,  why  I 
should  repent  of  my  Judgment  about  Phahris's  Epistles. 


1)  Agam.  r.  79.  89,  356,  380.  »)  Here.  Get.  v.  181, 

394,  1210,  1282,  1876,  1988.  .3)  Octav.  v.  27,  62,  93,  289, 

S06,  315,  318,  331,  336,  809,  899,  *)  See,  against  this, 

L.  Mailer  de  re  metr.  poet.  lat.  p.  54.  —  W. 
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IV. 


In  the  Lxxxv  Epistle,  he  boasts  of  a  great  Victory 
obtained  over  the  Zanclceans ;  Taupo/isveizaQ  xdc  Zay- 
xXeiouQ   au/jt/ia^r/aavTai:  AeoynvoiQ  elg  ziXog  ueuhcjxa. 
But  the  very  preceding  Letter,  and  the  xxi,  are  di- 
rected to  the  Messeniana^   MeaarjvioiQ^  and  the  City 
is  there  called  Meaaijvyj;  and  in  the  First  Epistle, 
he  speaks  of  IIoiuxXetTog  6  Msa<j^moQ.   Here  we  see 
we  have  mention  made  of  Zanclceans  and  Messenians; 
as  if  Zancle  and  Mesaana  were  two  different  Towns. 
Certainly  the  true  Phalaris   could  not   write  thus; 
and  it  is  a  piece   of  ignorance  inexcusable  in  our 
Sophist,  not  to  know  that  both  those  names  belonged 
i*«  to  one  and  the  same  City,  at  different  times.  Messana^ 
says  Strabo^^)  which  was  before  ca/Ze(£- Zancle.    See 
also  Herodotus^^)  and  Diodorus,^)  and  others.   Per- 
haps it  may  be  suspected,  in  behalf  of  these  Epistles, 
that  this   change  of  Name  was  made,   during  those 
xvi  years  oi Phalaris^  Tyranny;  and  then  supposing 
the   LXXXV  Letter  to  be  written  before  the  change, 
and  the  other  Three  after  it,  this  argument  will  be 
evaded.     But    Thucydides  [VJ  4,  5]  will  not  suffer 
this  suspicion  to  pass,  who  relates.    That  the  Zan- 
claeans   were   driven   out  by   the  Samians   and  other 
lonians,  that  fled  from  the  Medes,  (which  was,  about 
Olymp.  Lxx,  4.)   and  that  od  noU(p  Sarepou  not  long 
after  (perhaps  about  the  time  of  Xerxes's  expedition 
into  Greece^  Olymp.  lxxv,  i.)  Anaxilaus  King  of  Bhe- 
gium,   drove  the  Samians  themselves  out,  and  called 
the  Town  Messana,  from  the  Peloponnesian  Messana, 
the  Country    of   his  Ancestors,      The   first  part  of 


IJ  Lib,  vi  [268].     Mecaihvyj.  Zdyxkyj  nporspov  xaAoufiivm 
»)  Herod,  vii  [164J.    Zayxbiv ,  t»v   ig  Mectn^vr^v  fxstapa- 

Xoocav  ToUvofia.        3)  Diod,  iv  [86].    ZdyxXtii,  vuv  &  Mtaaijvifi 

dvoiia^ofUvr^q, 
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this  account  is  confirmed  by  Herodottis:^)  and  a- 
greeably  to  these  Narratives,  Diodorus^)  sets  down 
the  death  of  this  Anaxilaus^  Olymp.  lxxvi,  1.  when 
he  had  reigned  xyiii  years.  Take  now  the  latest 
account  of  Pkalarts^s  death,  according  to  St.  Hie-  uj 
rom;  and  above  lx  years  intervene  between  that, 
and  the  new  naming  of  Zancle.  So  that  unless  we 
dare  ascribe  to  the  Tyrant  a  Spirit  of  Vaticination, 
we  cannot  acquit  the  Author  of  the  Letters  of  so 
manifest  a  cheat. 

But  I  love  to  deal  ingenuously,  and  will  not 
conceal  one  testimony  in  his  favour,  which  is  that 
of  JPausanias ,  ^)  who  places  this  same  Anaailaus  of 
Rhegium  about  clxxx  years  higher  than  Uerodotu9 
and  Thucydides  do;  and  tells  the  story  very  differ- 
ently; That  he  assisted  the  Refugees  oi  Messana  in 
Peloponnesus^  after  the  second  war  with  the  Spar- 
tans^  to  take  Zctncle  in  Stdly^  which  thereupon  was 
called  Messana^  Olymp.  xxix.  These  things,^)  says 
he,  were  done,  at  the  xxix  Olympiad,  when  Chionis 
the  Spartan  won  the  Olympic  Race  the  second  time, 
Miltiaides  being  Archon  at  Athens.  Now  if  this  be 
true,  we  must  needs  put  in  one  word  for  our  Sophist; 
that  Phalaris  might  name  the  Messenians^  without 
pretending  to  the  gift  of  Prophecy.  Cluverius^)  in- 
deed would  spoil  all  again;  for  he  makes  it  a  fault 
in  our  Copies  of  Pausanias^  and  for  elxoar^Q  the 
XXIX  Olymp.  reads  k^tjxoazijQ  the  lxix  ;  which  is  too 
great  a  number,  to  do  our  Author  any  service.  But  us 
we  will  not  take  an  advantage  against  him,  from  a 
mistake  oiCluverius;  for  without  question,  the  true 
Lection  is  elxoffz^g  the  xxix;  because  the  time  of 

1)  Lib.  vi.  cap.  23,  »)  Lib,  xi.  p.  37  [c.  48]. 

8)  Messm.  p.  134.  [IV  23,  6].  *)  Taura  dk  imr^g 

Vku/imd^og  inpdx&ij  rijg  ivdv/jg  xai  ehoirr^g,  9^v  Xiovig  Adxufv 
rb  dsurepoy  iuixa,  Mikriddou  nap  ^A&T^vaioig  Sp^ovrog. 

5)  SicU.     Antiq.  p.  85. 

14 
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the  Messenian  War  agrees  with  that  computation, 
and  not  with  the  other:  and  the  ancient  Catalogue 
of  the  StadionicoR  puts  Chionis's  Victory  at  that 
very  year.^)  So  that  if  Pau8anias*%  Credit  is  ahle 
to  bear  him  out,  our  Author,  as  to  this  present 
point,  may  still  come  oflf  with  reputation.  But  alas! 
what  can  Pausanias  do  for  Him,  or  for  himself, 
against  Herodotus  and  Thucydides^  that  liv'd  so  near 
the   time   they   speak  of?   against  those  other  un- 

.  known  Authors  that  Diodorus  transcribed?  against 
the  whole  tenor  of  History,  confirmed  by  so  many 
Synchronisms  and  Concurrences ,  that  even  demon* 
strate  AnaxUaus  to  have  lived  in  the  days  of  Xerxes^ 
and  his  Father;  when  Theron^  and  not  Phalaris^ 
was  MouvapyoQ^^)  Monarch  oi Agrigentum?  Nay,  though 
we  should  be  so  obliging,  so  partial  to  our  Sophist, 
as  for  his  sake  to  credit  Pausanias  against  so  much 
greater  Authority;  yet  still  the  botch  is  incurable; 
'tis  running  in  debt  with  one  man,  to  pay  off  anoth- 
er.   For,  how  then  comes  it  to  pass ,  that  the  Mease- 

149  nians  in  another  Letter,  are  in  this  called  Zanclceans; 
i^hich,  by  that  reckoning  of  Pausanias^  had  been  an 
obsolete  forgotten  word,  an  hundred  years  before 
the  date  of  this  pretended  Epistle. 

The  main  Controversie  in  this  Section  between  the  Learn- 
ed Mr.  Boyle  and  me,  is,  whether  Fausanias^  who  stands 
alone,  or  Herodotus^  Thucydides^  and  others,  are  to  be  follow- 
ed in  the  Story  of  AnaxUaus  Tyrant  of  Rhegium.  Mr. 
Boyle  says, 3)  lie  has  Ubo  Enmdos,  Lydiate,*)  Scaliger, 


1)  Euseb.   Sealig,  p,  39,    VXoji7ctd£   elxo<rrii  ivdrrj  •   Xtdvtg 
AdxiDV  arddtov.  Tptaxo&tfj    6  atnbq  ro  deurepov,  2)  g^. 

rodot,  lib,  vii.  ;?.  4S8  [c.  166].  3)  P.  131  *)  Ubo  or 

Ubbo  Emmius,  a  Frisian,  bom  1647,  oied  19.  Dec.  1626  as  Pro- 
fessor at  Groningen.  His  antiquarian  writings  are  found  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  Graevius'  Thesaurus,  —  Thomas  Lydiate, 
bom  1672  near  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire,  rector  at  Ockerton;  he 
wrote  against  Scaliger  and  is  the  author  of  various  antiquarian 
treatises.  —  W. 
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Petavins  and  Meursins  on  his  side^  (all  of  them  great  Names 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Learning)  besides  half  a  dozen  more^ 
that  he'll  throw  into  the  Scale  ^  the  next  time  he  and  I  talk 
together.  Hitherto,  as  I  think,  he  has  had  nobody  on  his 
side;  and  yet  his  Style  has  been  as  pert  and  positive, 
as  if  he  carried  Demonstration  in  every  Sentence.  No 
wonder  then,  that  in  this  Section,  where  he  is  so  power- 
folly  back'd,  his  bold  Air  and  his  scornfaU  Language  rise 
so  much  the  higher.  But  this  I  easily  neglect  and  for- 
give: *tis  my  business  now  to  shew  my  Reasons,  which 
oblige  me  to  dissent  from  those  Great  Men,  that  have 
follow'd  Pausanias :  and  the  Examiner's  Cavils  and  Excep- 
tions shall  be  all  considered  in  the  Rear. 

In  the  first  place  therefore,  I  will  prove,  that  Pausa- 1. 
nias  and  the  rest  do  all  mean  the  same  Person ;  the  only 
difference  being  about  the  time  when  he  lived,  and  some 
circumstances  of  his  story.  For  Pausanias's  Anaxilas  was 
Tyrant^)  of  Rhegium,  and  he  besieged  and  took  Zancle,^)  150 
and  on  that^)  occasion  the  name  of  Zancle  was  changed  into 
Messana.  Aiid  so  the  Anaxilas  of  Thucydides  was  7)^ant 
of  Rhegium,*)  and  took  Zancle, S)  and  calTd  it  Messana 
from  the  Country  of  his  Ancestors.  These  circumstances 
are  a  plain  demonstration,  that  Pausanias  and  Thticydides 
speak  of  one  and  the  same  man.  For  it's  incredible,  that 
there  were  two  Anaxilas's  Tyrants  of  Rhegium^  and  that 
both  of  them  took  Zancle;  and  it's  impossible,  that  both 
of  them  should  first  name  .the  Town  Messana. 

And  then  the  AnaocUas  of  Herodotus  is  the  same  Person, 
that  Thucydides  and  Pausanias  speak  of.  For  Thucydides* & 
Anaxilas  took  Zancle,  not  long  after  the  Samians,^)  who 
had  fled  from  the  Medes,  settled  there.  And  Herodotus' % 
Anaxilas  was  then  Tyrant  of  Rhegium^  when  the  Samians 
fled  from  the  Medes,')  and  was  the  man  that  perswaded  them 
to  settle  at  Zancle.  And  He  had  a  Servant  and  Steward, 
calVd  Micythus  the  Son  of  Choerus;®)  but  the  same  man  was 


1)  Pans.  p.  133  [1.  Ij.  'Erupdyvet  fdv  'P^yiou.  p.  175.  fV26,4] 
^Pmriou  ropavvqtravroq.  2)  />  iS4.  8)  Ibid.  *)  "rrjyivmv 
rupavvoq,   Thuc.  p.  114.  [VI  61.  «)  Ibid.  6)  Od  noXX^ 

Sarepov,  Thuc.  ibid.  1)  Herod,  p.  341  ITI  23  . 

8)  Her,  p.  440  [VII 170]. 

14* 
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Servant  too  to  the  AnaasUas  of  Fatisanias,^)  who  cites  Ee- 
rodotus  to  witness  it.  This  too  is  a  clear  argument,  that 
Fauaanias  in  both  places  means  one  and  the  same  Anaxilas,^) 

The  AnaxUaa  too  in  Diodorus  is  the  very  same,  that 
is  mention'd  by  Herodotus  and  Pausanias,  For  he  also 
was  Tyrant  of  Ehegium  and  Zancle;^)  and  had  a  Steward 
called  Micythus,  the  Guardian  of  his  Children, 

Macrohim  says ,  *)  that  Anaxilas  Tyrant  of  Rhegium, 

who  built  Messana  in  Sicily,  made  Micythus  his  Servant^  a 

151  Trustee  for  his  jSons^  till  they  were  of  Age  to  come  to  the 

Government.    So  that  this  too  is  the  same  Person,  that  is 

spoken  of  by  the  others. 

Among  the  Sicilian  Tyrants^  says  Justin,^)  Anaxilas 
was  as  eminent  for  his  Justicey  a«  the  others  for  their  OrueUy, 
and  he  left  his  Sons  in  their  Minority  under  the  Tutelage  of 
Micythus  Us  Servant,   Here  again  is  the  very  same  person. 

Stoboeus  gives  us  a  saying  of  Anaxilas  Tyrant  oi  Rhe- 
gium; That  to  be  never  out-done  in  Beneficence^^)  was  a  more 
happy  thing^  than  to  wear  a  Crown,  This  is  the  same  that 
Justin  speaks  of,  as  it  appears  from  the  Character  of  his 
Justice. 

In  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar^  we  are  told  too  of  one 
AnaoBilas'^)  the  Tyrant  0/ Rhegium  anc?  Messana;  who  must 
needs  be  the  same  with  him,  thdX^Thucydides^  and  Diodorus^ 
and  Herodotus  mention,  because  the  time  of  the  Tyranny 
exactly  agrees.  There  is  mention  there  of  a  Son  of  his, 
called  Cleophron.^) 

IHonysius  Halicamassensis  says,®)  That  one  Anaxilas 
seized  the  Castle  of  Rhegium,  and  so  became  Tyrant  therSj 
and  left  the  Government  to  his  Son  Leophron.  Which  is  a 
clear  intimation,  that  he  means  the  same  person,  that  the 
Scholiast  of  Pindar  does :  for  Cleophron  in  the  Scholiast  is 


1)  Pau8.  p.  175.  [V  2ft,  4].  2)  p.  ^33^  175,  3j  Diod.  37. 
6  Tr^tou  xal  Zdyxkrjq  ropauuog,  db  p.  50.  [XI  48,  66j. 

4)  Macroh,  1.  Satur,  p.  20S.  [II  p.  250  Bip.]  6)  Juriin. 

iv,  2.  Anaxilauf  justiiia  cum  caUerorum  crudetitate  certabai, 

6)  Stab,  Serm.  xlvi.  [48,  17J.  Tupavvidoq  fiaxapttbrtpov,  rd 
fiT^diitore  ed6p]reroDvra  vtxiqi^ijvtu.  7)  Pyth,  1,  [98]  &  Pyth.  S. 
[34].    ^Ava^iXas  ^Prjyioo  xal  MecoT^vTjg  ropavuog.  ^)  Pyth.  2. 

[34].     'Ava^Uag  xal  KXeo^pwv  6  toutou  naig.  ^)  Mxeerp* 

Vales,  p.  539.     A^6<ppovi  riji  itoLtdi, 
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the  same  that  is  here  called  Leophron,  Justin  too  mentions 
this  Leophron  the  Tyrant  of  Khegium;^)  so  that  it  seems, 
that  the  name  in  the  Scholiast  should  be  corrected  from 
these  two  Authors. 

Aristotle  tells  US  ,  That  the  Government  of  Bhegium  15* 
WCL8  once  an  Oligarchy,  *)  and  was  changed  into  a  Tyranny  by 
Anaxilaus.  And  this  was  the  same  Anaxilaus  with  Him 
in  Dionysius;  for  He  too  had  not  the  Tyranny  from  his 
Father  by  Succession,  but  usurp'd  it  by  seizing  the  Ci- 
tadel. 

And  lastly,  .HeracUdes  says,  That  the  Khegians  were 
formerly  under  an  Aristocracy,  ^)  tiU  Anaxilas  the  Messenian 
made  himself  Tyrant  there.  Which  shews  him  to  be  the 
person  already  mention'd  by  Dionysius  and  Aristotle, 

Thus,  I  conceive,  I  have  made  it  clear  and  beyond 
all  rational  doubt.  That  all  these  Authors  mean  one  and 
the  same  man,  Anaxilaus  the  Tyrant  of  Bhegium  and  Mes- 
Sana.  For  all  their  Testimonies  are  here  link'd  one  to 
another  by  some  certain  Circumstance  and  Characteristic, 
that  specifies  and  determins  him  to  be  the  same  Person. 

In  the  next  place,  I  precede  to  enquire  about  the  2. 
Age  that  he  lived  in:  and  I  am  very  much  in  the  wrong, 
if  it  will  not  presently  appear,  that  Anaxilas  was  alive, 
not  Olymp.  xxix,  as  Pausanias  says,  but  near  cc  years  after 
it,  in  the  Reigns  of  Darius  and  Xerxes, 

First  Herodotus  gives  a  particular  account;  that  when 
Milettis  was  sack'd  by  the  Persians  in  Darius'^  time,*)  (about 
Olymp.  Lxx,  3.)  the  Zanckeans  invited  the  remainder  of  the 
Milesians  to  come  and  plant  themselves  in  Sicily  at  a  place 
call'd  Calacta:  The  Milesians  accept  the  offer,  and  taking 
the  Samians  to  be  Partners  with  them,  set  sail  for  Sicily ; 
but  by  the  way  they  touch  at  Locrim  Italy:  where  AnaoBUaus 
Tyrant  of  Rhegium  hearing  of  their  design,  perswades  them  iss 
to  quit  the  thoughts  of  founding  a  Town  at  Calacta ,  and 
to  seize  upon  Zancle^  a  brave  City,  ready  built  to  their 
hands.    For  it  hapned ,  that  at  that  juncture  the  Zanclce- 


1)  Just.  3txi,  3.  Leophron  Rheginorum  Tyrannus, 

2)  Polit.  6.  [Vm  12  Bekk.]  'Eu  'Ffiyitf  i$  dXcrapvlag  elg 
^Ava^tXdou  rupavvidcu  3)  In  Polit.  [fragm.  nist.  gr.  ed.  C.  Mililler 
U  p.  219].    "Apunoxpartxi^y  nokvtsiav,  *)  Herod,  vi  22^  2S. 
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ana  were  employed  abroad  in  besieging  some  other  Toim, 
and  had  left  their  own  without  defense.  The  Samums  and 
Milesians  take  his  advice,  and  possess  the  empty  City  with- 
out opposition. 

And  the  substance  of  this  whole  Narrative  is  confirmed 
by  Thucydides;  who  expressly  says,  That  the  ZanclsBans 
were  dispossessed  of  their  dty^^)  by  those  Samians  and  other 
lonians,  that  fled  from  the  Medes;  that  is,  aiter  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Miletus^  Olymp.  lxx,  3.  The  same  is  intimated  too 
by  Aristotle;^)  where  he  says,  That  the  Zanclseans,  per- 
mitting the  Samians  to  dwell  with  themy  lost  their  own  City, 
But  Thucydides  goes  on,  and  informs  us,  That  not  long^) 
after,  these  Samians  themselves  were  beat  out  of  Zancle  by 
Anaxilas  Tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  planted  a  new  Colony 
there,  a  medly  of  several  Nations;  and  named  the  City  Mes- 
sana,  from  Messana  in  Peloponnesus,  whence  his  Ancestors 
were  derived.  Now  this  last  particular,  is  not  touched  upon 
by  Herodotus;  but  only  the  former,  that  had  hapned  not 
long  before  it.  Neither  is  there  any  Inconsistency,  as  the 
Examiner  imagins,  in  the  accounts  of  these  two  Authors. 

We  have  lost  those  Books  of  Diodoruss  Annals,  where 
these  Actions  ought  to  be  recorded;  for  what  is  extant 
of  them  commences  at  the  Expedition  of  Xerxes  Olymp. 
Lxxv,  1.  But  however  we  have  enough  of  him  preserved, 
to  demonstrate  what  side  he  was  of.  For  he  places  the 
164  death  of  this  same  Anaxilas^)  at  01.  lxxvi,  i.  and  says 
that  he  had  reigned  xviu  years ;  that  is  from  Olymp.  lxxi,  3. 
This  is  positive  and  full  against  Pausanias^  reckoning. 
'Tis  true,  there's  a  seeming  disagreement  between  Diodo- 
rus  and  Herodotus:  for  the  latter  calls  him  Tyrant  at  the 
time  of  his  Congress  with  the  Samians,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  a  year  or  two  before  Olymp.  lxxi,  3.  But  if  the 
number  in  Diodorus  be  not  an  Error  of  the  Copyer;  we 
may  compound  the  difference  thus;  That  Herodotus  might 
call  him  Tyrant ,  because  he  knew  he  was  so  afterwards: 
though  at  that  time  he  was  only  a  leading  Man,  and  had 
not  actually  seized  the  Government. 

When  Anaxilas  advised  the  Samians  to  set  upon  Zand«t 


1)  Thuc.  vi.  p,  414.  [c.  4J.  «)  Arist.  PoUt  v  [ VHI.  3  Bekk.] 

8)  Od  icoJU^  darepov,  «)  Diod.  p.  SI. 
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one  Scythes  was  at  that  time  Tyrant  of  the  2kmclaBans»^) 
Now  the  Age  of  this  Scifthea^  and  consequently  of  AnaxUas^ 
is  well  known  by  his  Story.  He  was  kept  a  Prisoner  at 
Inycum^^)  a  Sicilian  Town ;  but  made  his  escape  into  Persia, 
and  there  lived  in  the  Court  of  Darius  the  Son  oiHysia- 
spes,  and  having  got  leave  to  make  a  Visit  to  Sicily,  upon 
a  promise  to  return  when  his  affairs  were  dispatched;  he 
was  as  good  as  his  word;  and  was  much  esteemed  after* 
wards  by  the  King  for  his  Honesty  and  Veracity.  But 
Fausanias's  date  is  above  a  hundred  years,  before  this 
DaHus  was  bom. 

Anaxilas  married  CycUppe,^)  the  Daughter  of  Terillus 
Tyrant  of  Hiniet^a;  who  was  driven  out  of  his  Government 
by  Thcron  of  Agrigentum,  and  fled  for  Succour  to  Carthage. 
And  Anaxilas  endeavouring  the  Restauration  of  his  Father- 
in-Law,  invites  HamUcar  the  Carthaginian  Genersd  to  make 
a  Descent  upon  Sicily,^)  and  gives  him  his  Sons  to  be  Host^ 
ages  for  his  Fidelity.  Upon  these  Invitations  Hamilcar  155 
comes  with  a  mighty  Fleet,  and  having  landed  them  at 
Himera,  was  entirely  routed  by  Gelo  the  Syracusian,  at  the 
very  same  time,  that  Xerxes  was  beat  by  the  Oredes,  All 
Historians  are  agreed  upon  the  year,  when  this  Action 
was  done;  which  is  almost  two  whole  Centuries  after  Olymp. 
XXIX.  Even  Fatcsanias^)  himself  affirms,  that  this  Gelo  got 
the  Government  of  Syracuse,  01.  lxxii,  2.  and  enjoyed  it 
at  the  time  of  Xerxes'^  Expedition. 

When  the  Samians  invaded  Zancle,  a  great  Agent 
in  that  affair  was  Hippocrates  Tyrant  of  Gela;^)  for  he  be- 
trayed the  Zanckeans  his  Allies,  and  shared  the  Booty  with 
the  Samians.  But  we  know  Hippocrates^  time  from  one 
certain  Circumstance  among  many  others,  that  the  famous 
Gelo,  afterwards  Monarch  of  Syracuse^  whom  we  have  just 
now  spoken  of,  was  Master  of  his  Horse,  ^)  and  afterwards 
succeded  him  in  the  Government  of  Gela. 

Our  Anaxilas  had  war  with  the  Lopians  of  Italy,  and 


1)  Eerod,  vi,  23,  d)  Herod,  vi,  24.  .Mian.  Var.  Hist. 

Tiii,  n.  3)  ^erod.  [Vll  1«6].        *)  Herod.  Diod.  [XI  22]  <&c. 

6)  Pau$,  p.  186.  tVl  9,  6]  S  272  [VIH  42,  8].  «)  Herod. 
vL  23.  7)  Herod,  vii,  154.     Tiiname  apud  Sehol,  Findari 

Nem.  $  [95]. 
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yrsiS  resolved  to  extirpate  them,  had  not  Hiero  Tyrant  of 
Syracuse  interposed.  This  is  intimated  by  Pindar^  who 
lived  at  the  very  time,  in  two  Odes  to  Hiero:  But  the 
jSchoUast^^)  who  is  a  very  credible  Writer,  says  it  expressly; 
and  he,  adds,  that  one  of  Hiero's  Wives  was  AnaxUas's 
Daughter,  and  that  Epicharmus^^)  in  a  Play  of  his  called 
The  Islands^  relates,  how  AnaxUae  had  a  design  to  ruin 
the  Locriana^  and  was  hinder'd  by  Hiero.  What  can  be 
said  against  so  clear  and  convincing  a  Testimony?  Epichar- 
mu8  lived  in  Hiero' 8  Court,  he  tells  a  thing  done  within 
156  his  own  Memory,  and  he  might  be  personally  acquainted 
with  Anaxilasy  whom  we  are  speaking  of.  Now  Pausanias 
himself,  as  well  as  other  Historians,  declares,  that  Hiero  3) 
was  Contemporary  with  Xerxes:  and  that  Epicharmus  was 
Contemporary  with  Hiero ^^)  is  as  certain,  as  the  other. 

.  Aristotle^)  tells  a  pleasant  Story  of  Simonides  the  Lyric 
Poet,  that  when  one^  that  had  got  the  Prize  at  Olympia 
with  his  Chariot  of  Mules,  offer'd  him  a  small  Fee  to  make 
an  Ode  upon  his  Victory;  he  pretended  he  would  not  dis- 
grace his  Muse  by  so  mean  a  Subject  as  Mules:  but  when 
the  Person  advanced  a  great  Price,  he  could  presently  call 
them,  not  Mules^  but  the  Daughters  of  Mares, 

Xatjper  deXXonodwu  Buyarpeg  iTtnajv.^) 
Aristotle  indeed  does  not  say  who  it  was  that  had  won 
the  Prize,  but  his  Scholar  Heraclides  does;  When  Anaxilas, 
says  he,^)  the  Messenian,  the  Tyrant  of  Rhegium,  had  got  the 
Victory  with  his  Mules  at  Olympia,  he  gave  a  Treat  to  the 
Spectators;  and  Simonides  made  a  Copy  of  Verses  upon  his 
Victory; 

And  in  Memory  of  this  Prize,  as  the  Antiquaries  suppose,') 
some  of  the  Coins  of  the  Messanians  have  on  their  Re- 


1)  Find.  Schol.  ad  Pyth.  i  [112]  d  ii.  »)  Vn  dk  *Ava- 

^iXaog  Aoxpoug  i^iXy^tnv  Updf^v  ditoXieat^  xai  ixwXoi^i^  Tcpdg 
lipwvotf  lino  pet  xai  ^Enixaofiog  iv  Ndtrotg,  [Schol.  Pind.  I  98]. 

8)  Pom*,  p.  272.  *)  Marm.  Arund.  dkt.  M  i4rt»l. 

Bhet.  iii,  2.  [p.  1406b  ed.  Berol.].        «)  [Sunonid.  fr.  7  Bergk]. 

7)  Herod,  de  FoUt,  [1.  1.].  «)  See  Hohn's  History 

of  Sicily  I  p.  217.  -»  W.  »)  QoUz.  Parvta. 
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verse  an  'Att^vij  or  Chariot  drawn  by  Mules,  i)  Now  the 
Age  of  Simonides  can  never  agree  with  Pauacmas'^  Date," 
Olymp.  XXIX ;  for  he  was  not  born  till  Olymp.  lv,  3.  as 
we  have  it  under  his  own  hand; 3)  but  it  exactly  hits  with 
the  other  reckoning;  for  he  was  in  mighty  esteem  in  Greece 
during  the  whole  Reign  of  Anaxilas,  from  Olymp.  lzxi,  3. 
to  Olymp.  LxxTi,  1. 

Again,  we  have  another  Argument  from  this  Olympian  157 
Victory,  which  will  confute  the  account  of  Fausamas^  even 
from  his  own  words.  For  the  '^^nyvay,  the  Chariot  that  was 
drawn  with  Mules^^)  instead  of  Horses^  was  not  used  at  the 
Olympics  till  Olymp,  lxx,  as  Pausanias  confesses;  and  it 
was  cried  dovm  again  Olymp.  lxxxiv.  And  the  first y  he  says, 
that  won  the  Prize  at  this  Match^  was  one  Thersias  a  Thes- 
salian.^)  So  that  Anaxilas'^  Victory  Cannot  possibly  be 
dated  before  Olymp.  lxxi.  And  besides  Pausanias^  we  have 
another  very  good  Authority  for  the  first  usage  of  the 
'Air^.  For  Pindar^  it  seems,  whether  he  was  less  scru- 
pulous, than  Simonides^  or  else  as  well  feed  as  he,  has 
left  us  two  Odes 5)  upon  Victories  by  Mules:  and  the  first 
Victory  was  gotten  01.  lxxxh;^)  and  there  the  Scholiast 
informs  us.  On  ^AnrjVTj  iarlv  apfia  if  ^fudvwv  C^uy&iv' 
d^ifffiivov  dh  nmocg  drwv^ea^ouy  'Aadvdpounog  iner^eoas 
xaX  ^/juovoeg  dywyf^eamit'  ypovog  Ss  reg  00  fiaxobg  dXXdi 
Sexasrhg  rouro  ddXoae^  8tek)^7j  yhp  nepi  dydoT^xotruijv  ivvd-nyv 
dXufXTttadq.:    That  the  dmjvrj  was  a  Chariot  drawn  by  Mules: 


1)  Pollux  also  speaks  of  AnaxUas's  Victory  with  the  Aw^vt^ 
(V  12  [75]) ;  and  he  adds ,  That  at  the  same  time  he  brought 
a  breed  of  Hares  into  Sicily  ^  which  before  had  none  of  those 
Animals;  and  in  the  Money  of  Uie  Rhegians  he  stamp'd  an 
'Att^Yt^  and  a  Hare.  This  Pollux  tells  us  out  of  Aristotle;  but 
he  seems  to  have  mistaken 'the  Money  of  the  Rhegians,  for 
that  of  the  Messanians.  For  among  the  Rhegian  Coins,  that 
can  now  be  heard  of  among  Antiquaries,  there  are  none  of 
that  Stamp;  but  of  the  Messanian  Coins,  there  are  VIII  in 
Paruia,  with  an  Htt^vi^  on  one  side,  and  a  Hare  on  the  other; 
II  with  an  Ani^vTj  without  a  Hare;  and  II  with  a  Hare,  and 
on  the  Reverse  an  Olympic  Crown.  —  Add,  p.  542. 

2)  See  above,  p.  41,  42.  3)  Paus,  p.  165  [V  9,  2]. 
iifjLi6voui  dvTt  Znnofu,        *)  06p<r(ag,  ibid,        ^)  Olymp.  v.  A  vi. 

6)  Schol,  ibid. 
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and  the  old  custom  at  the  Olympics  being  only  to  use  Horses, 
Asandrastus  first  introduced  iher&  the  Chariots  with  Mules. 
But  they  did  not  continue  long,  for  they  were  left  off  in  Ten 
years  time  about  Olymp.  lxxxix.  There's  a  faulty  'tis  true, 
either  in  one  or  both  of  these  Numbers;  for  if  Fsaumis's 
Victory,  which  Pindar  here  celebrates,  was  Oljmp.  lxxxii; 
there's  above  Ten  years  from  that  time  to  Olymp.  lxxxix. 
Yet  however  this  Passage,  even  taken  with  its  faults,  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose;  for  it  implies,  that  the  'Anin\fi^ 
could  not  be  in  use  in  the  Olympic  Games,  01.  xxix.  The 
great  Scaliger^)  has  made  a  great  slip  here:  for  by  mere 
158  carelessness ,  he  has  placed  this  passage  of  the  Scholia^ 
at  Olymp.  lxxix;  which,  without  doubt,  he  design'd  to  set 
at  Olymp.  lxxxix:  and  this  has  produced  errors  upon  errors. 
The  Learned  Meursius^  who  has  confounded  several  of  his 
own  Books  by  unfortunately  mistaking  that  'Aifaypaxp^  dXo^- 
mddaiv  for  an  ancient  Piece  (though  Scaliger^^)  had  ex- 
pressly own'd  it  to  be  of  his  own  composing)  makes  strange 
work  with  this  passage.  If  I  may  venture  after  such  great 
men,  I  would  correct  in  the  Scholiast  da^Sexasr^g,  a  dozen 
years ^  for  Sexaer^g  ten  years;  and  instead  of  dydoTjxoariiv 
ivvdrrjv  the  lxxxix  Olymp.  I  would  read  dyd.  TTeiinrj^v,  Olymp. 
the  Lxxxv.  For  this  latter  alteration  I  have  a  good  Voudier, 
even  the  Scholiast  himself;  who  says  in  another  place. 
That  the  'ATCfjvrj  was  put  down^^)  as  some  say,  at  Olymp,  lxxxv; 
as  others  my^  at  Olymp,  lxxxvi.  And  this  agrees  punctually 
with  Pausanias  quoted  above.  For  if  it  was  cried*)  by  the 
publick  Crier  at  Olymp.  lxxxiv,  that  thenceforward  there 
should  be  no  more  Races  with  Mules ;  then  the  first  time, 
that  it  was  left  off  was  Olymp.  lxxxv.  *)  Now  if  we  reckon 
from  Olymp.  lxxxh  ,  the  date  of  Psaumis's  Victory ,  which 
was  the  subject  of  this  Ode  of  Pm^^ar's;  there  are  exactly 
a  Dozen  years  to  Olymp.  lxxxv.  But  who  is  that  same 
^Aadvdpaarogy  that  the  Scholiast  says  was  the  Author  of  these 
Mule  Races?  Scaliger^  I  see,  and  Meursius  have  let  the 
name  pass  for  good;  though  I  verily  believe  l^at  both  of 


1)  Sc(dig.  in  dkufiit.  'Avayp.  [p.  3201.  »)  P.  A31.  Not. 

ad  Grasca  Eusebii.  d)  Pyth.  vi.  KartXo&ri  dk  'Ani^vij,  &q 

rtvii  ^paaiVj  ici  dXufimddi,  tax*  iviotiq  dh  tc^.  *)  K^puyfAu 

iitoiijcavro.     Paus.  [V  9,  1].  *)  AnX6^r^  Schol, 
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them  suspected  it  to  be  faulty:  for  it  has  not  the  Turn 
and  Composition  of  a  Greek  Name,  as  those  that  know 
the  Language  will  readily  acknowledge.  The  words  as 
they  lie  together,  are  dyiov^ea^  dadvSpaarog  inernSeuae; 
which  I  would  read,  dyatviZe^at  SipaavBpog  rtg  iTterrjidsoas; 
One  Thersander  was  the  Author  of  U.  Sat^  which  in  Pro-  i59 
nunciation  and  old  Writing  was  ^e^  stuck  to  the  preceding 
word:  as  in  that  famous  passage  of  Plutarch ^  '^Apiwviav 
xaAeTa&ou  fUponcv^  I  have  shown  formerly,^)  that  the  true 
reading  is  apfwveav  xaXsl  ^sfiepamiu.  And  then  the  Par- 
ticle rig  is  almost  necessary  in  this  place;  for  being  to 
mention  an  obscure  unknown  person,  he  was  obliged  to 
say  One  Thersander.  But  to  confirm  and  establish  the  whole 
(Conjecture;  This  Thersander  of  the  Scholiast  is  the  very 
same  person  with  Fausanias*s  Thersias:  So  that  both  the 
Writers  are  agreed  about  the  first  Introducer  of  Mule 
Baces  at  Olympia,  For  the  Greek  Names  of  this  Form 
are  equivalent,  and  are  frequently  confounded  together, 
Bepatag  and  Ospaavdpogy  as  Ntxiag  and  NtxavBpog^  "^Hyriaiajg 
and  'HyTjoavSpogy  'AXe^iag  and  Ake^avdpog,  Ava^iag  and  'ivd- 
^avSpog^  and  many  more  like  them.  2) 

Though  I  perswade  my  self,  that  I  have  already  effectu- 
^ally  confuted  Fausaniass  date  of  Anaxilas;  yet  I  have 
one  Argument  more,  that  will  quite  overthrow  his  opinion, 
and  every  part  of  it  shall  be  taken  from  his  own  Book. 
Micythus^^)  says  he,  the  Servant  and  Steward  of  Anaxilas 
T\frant  of  Rhegium  set  up  a  great  many  Statues  and  other 
Donaries  at  Olympia.  And  the  workmen^  that  made  them^ 
were  Dionysius  and  Glaucus,  Natives  of  Argos.  Who  was 
the  Master  of  these  two  Statuaries^  they  give  us  no  account: 
hut  we  know  the  Age  they  Uved  in,  from  Micythus  that  em- 
ployed them  to  work  for  him.^)  This  Inference  is  very  true, 
and  by  consequence  the  Reverse  of  it  is  trud  too;  that 
we  may  know  the  Age  of  Micythus^  if  we  can  discover  the  ino 
Age  of  those  Workmen.  But  Pausaniaa  himself  acquaints 
us,   that  one  of  them^  Dionysius,*)  did  a  piece  of  work  for 

1)  See  Dissert.  adJohan,  Malal.  [p.  76|.  »)  This  is 

contested  by  Person ;  see  his  Tracts  ed.  by  Kidd  p.  315.    See 
also  Lobeck,  Path,  prokgg.  606.  — W.  «)  Foua.  p.  175.  ( V 

26, 2. 3. 4].  *)  T^v  ^txlav  ,a^&v  6  rd  ipya  slg  dkofixleLv 

dvaMg  imds(%vwnv  6  Ifiixtf^  [Mtxueog].     &)  P.  176.  [27, 1. 2]. 
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Phormis  the  Syracusian,  the  General  of  Gelo  and  Hiero* 
And  he  is  positive,^)  that  Gelo  and  Hiero  lived  at  the  Ex- 
pedition o/ Xerxes;  tJie  very  time  when  I  state  the  Tyranny 
of  Anaxilas.  There's  no  Evasion  to  be  made  from  this 
Argument,  for  that  Micythua  was  our  AnaxUas's  Steward, 
we  have,  besides  Pauaaniaa^  a  whole  crowd  of  good  Wit- 
nesses, Herodotus^  IHodortis,  Justin^  Macrobius.  And  that 
he  gave  these  Donanes  at  such  a  time,  not  only  Herodo- 
tus^^) but  the  very  Inscriptions  of  them  declare;  for  his 
own  and  the  Workman*s  Name  were  engraven  on  them 
before  their  Dedication;  and  Fausanias  read  them  witli 
his  own  Eyes. 

To  return  now  to  our  Examiner,  who  has  thus  stated 
the  present  Question  ,3)  That  Anaxilas  changed  the  name  of 
Zancle  into  Messana  is  agreed  between  Dr,  B.  and  Me;  the 
only  Question  is  about  the  date  of  this  Change.  Now  if  that 
was  agreed  between  us,  that  Anaxilas  ahsjig'd  the  name, 
I  presume  the  Question  about  the  Date  of  the  Change  will 
be  at  an  end.  But  to  take  no  advantage  of  this  Conces- 
sion: m  remit  it  to  him  again;  and  suppose  in  his  favour, 
that  tho'  Pausanias  was  mistaken  in  introducing  Anaxilas 
as  an  Agent  with  the  Messenians;  yet  for  all  that  he  may 
be  in  the  right,  that  the  Messenians  took  Zancle  and  caird« 
it  Messana  at  01.  xxiz.  But  even  in  this  part  of  the  Story 
(without  bringing  in  Anaxilas)  the  whole  current  of  Histoiy 
bears  against  Fausanias:  for  no  body  besides  him,  relates, 
that  the  Messanians  went  directly  to  Zancle;  but  they  all 
161  say^  to  Rhegium.  And  they  all  call  the  Town  by  the  name 
of  Zancle  for  cl  years,  after  He  says,  'twas  called  Messana.*) 
Hippocrates  besieged  the  Zanclaans;  Cadmus  the  Coan  came 
to  itie  Samians  at  Zancle;  the  Zandceans  invited  the  Mile- 
sians to  settle  themselves  ia  Sicily ;  Xenophanes^)  the  Colo- 
phonian  left  his  native  Country,  and  dwelt  at  Zancle.  The 
Dates  of  all  these  are  many  Generations  below  01.  xxix. 
Neither  is  there  one  single  Example  of  its  being  called 
Messana^  before  the  Age  of  Anaxilas, 

Let  us  see  now  the  Examiner's  Cavils,  and  dispatch 


1)  P.  272.  [VIII  42,  8].  2)  Berod.  p.  440  [VII  170]. 

*Ayid^xs  iv  'OXufittiTQ  xobq  TroJUoog  dp^ptavras,  s)  P.  128* 

*)  Herod,  Thucyd.  5)  Laert,  v.  Xenoph,  [IX  2, 1]. 
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them  as  briefly  as  we  can.  Thucydidea  says,  the  Samiana^ 
flying  from  the  Medes^  possessed  Zancle.  This  business  of 
the  Medes^  the  Examiner  says,i)  Dr.  B.  calls  Xerxes'*  Ex- 
peddUon ;  as  if  the  Medes  had  never  made  an  Incursion  upon 
Greece  till  the  time  of  Xerxes.  Whether  he  has  wilfully  or 
innocently  thus  misrepresented  me,  I  know  not:  but  if  he 
had  compared  my  words  with  Thucydides\  he  might  have 
spared  this  little  Cavil.  Not  long  after^  oh  TcoXXip  uarspov^ 
says  ThucydideSy  that  the  Samians,  who  had  fled  from  the 
Medes,  possessed  Zancle,  Anaxilas  beat  them  out  of  it.  My 
own  words  are,  That  at  the  time  of  Xerxes'*  Expedition^ 
Anaxilas  took  Zancle.  Now  how  could  Mr.  B.  infer  from 
hence,  that  I  took  the  Samians  affair  with  the  Medes  to 
be  Xerxes^  Expedition?  On  the  contrary  they  must  needs 
he  different,  for  it  was  ai  the  time  of  the  one,  and  not  long 
after  the  first  (Olymp.  i.xx,  3.)  it  was  likely  to  be  at  or 
about  the  latter  (Oh  lxxt,  i.)  But  the  Reason  our  Exa- 
miner gives  is  pretty  remarkable.  As  if  the  Medes  had 
never  made  an  Incursion  upon  GEEECE  before:  which  im- 
pHes  that  he  took  the  Medes  affair  with  the  Samians  to  be  i62 
an  Invasion  upon  Greece;  but  it  was  only  upon  the  lonians 
and  the  Asicaic  Towns,  when  Miletus  was  taken. 

He  says,^)  Herodotus  contradicts  the  Story  that  Thu- 
cydides  tells;  which  I  have  already  disproved:  That  Ana-, 
xilas  assisted  the  Samians  to  take  Zancle;  which  he  did  not, 
hut  only  advised  them  to  attempt  it:  That  he  wUl  deal  in- 
genuously,  and  give  my  Authorities  all  the  force  that  they  will 
bear:  and  yet  he  quite  drops  that  of  Thucydides,  the  most 
positive  and  full,  of  all  that  I  had  produced.  He  has  spent 
two  pages  in  a  sort  of  Declamation,^)  to  dress  up  and  to 
varnish  the  Story  of  Pausanias;  which  he  may  now  be 
pleased  to  call  home  again,  for  he  may  have  need  of  such 
Reclaming  eloquence  to  excuse  his  own  errors.  He  sup- 
poses^^)  that  I  keep  by  me  in  reserve  those  Synchronisms  and 
Concurrences,  that  &s.  the  Age  of  Anaxilas:  and  now  to 
oblige  him,  I  have  produced  some  of  them,  but  have  a  few 
still  behind  that  shall  be  at  his  service.  And  I  hope,  he'll 
be  so  kind  in  requital*)  as  to  throw  into  the  scale  those  half 


1)  P.  127.  2)  P.  127.  3)  P.  129,  130. 

*)  P.  130.  5)  P.  131. 
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a  dozen  he  speaks  of,  besides  his  SccUiger's  and  Petavius% 
that  have  fallen  in  ivith  the  account  of  Pausanias.  The  more 
he  throws  into  his  scale,  the  greater  Complement  he  will 
make  me;  by  telling  the  world;  that  I  have  hit  upon  the 
Truth,  where  so  many,  and  such  great  Men  have  fail'd 
before  me. 

There's  another  small  Controversie  upon  this  Topic 
between  the  Examiner  and  Me ;  that  must  be  debated  be- 
fore we  conclude  this  Section.  I  had  observed,  that  the 
pretended  Phalaris  in  one  Epistle  mentions  the  ZancloMins^ 
163  and  in  another  the  Messanians,  Now  if  Historians  say 
true,  that  the  name  of  Zanck  was  changed  into  Messana, 
after  Olymp.  lxx;  the  Tyrant  Phalaris,  that  died  at  Olymp. 
LYiiy  could  not  call  them  Messanians:  or  if  Pattsanias  say 
true,  that  Zancle  was  called  Messana  at  Olymp.  xxix ;  then 
the  Tyrant  that  lived  above  c  years  after,  could  not  call 
them  Zanclceans:  chuse  which  way  you  will  therefore,  the 
Epistles  are  a  Cheat.  The  first  part  of  this  Dilemma  we 
have  sufficiently  establish'd:  but  to  the  latter  Mr.  B,  has 
made  an  Exception,  that  shall  here  be  considered. 

He  observes  very  acutely, i)  that  the  Epistles  do  not 
expressly  say  Zancle,  the  Totm;  but  only  the  people,  Zan- 
ckeans:  and  he  conceives,  that  though  Zancle  was  called 
Messana  at  Olymp.  xxix  according  to  Patisanias;  yet  there 
were  Zanclmans  left  still,  and  might  be  called  so  by  Pha- 
laris, at  Olymp.  lvh.  If  the  Author  of  the  Letters  had  named 
the  Town,  he  would  not  have  justified  him;  but  nothing 
can  be  justly  inferr'd  to  his  disadvantage  from  his  naming 
the  People, 

TUs  is  so  ingenious  a  distinction;  that  I  desire  to 
borrow  it  of  him  for  one  moment^  and  apply  it  to  a  passage 
of  his  Author  Pausanias,  He  has.  borrowed  several  things 
of  me,  and  I  hope  he  won't  take  it  ill,  if  I  once  use  the 
same  freedom  with  him.  Pausanias  among  other  Donaries 
at  Olympia,  describes  a  Statue  of  Hercules  fighting  with 
an  Amazon.  The  man  that  dedicated  it  was  Evagoras^)  a 
ZANCL^AN,  and  the  Workman  one  Aristocles  a  Cydonian, 


1)  P.  126.  2)  Pau8.  176,  [V  26,  11].     Ebayopaii  /ivog 

ZdyxXtoq  [ZayxXaTo^,] 
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Nino  the  Age,  says  he,  of  this  Aristocles  cannot  be  exactly 
hnoum:  but  Uis  evident j^)  that  he  lived  before  Zancle  was  lei 
called,  as  it  now  is ,  Messana.  Now  Mr.  B,  may  tell  Fau- 
sanias,  that  his  Inference,  like  mine,  is  very  erroneous; 
lor  the  Town  Zancle  not  being  named  here,  but  only  Zdj^- 
x^o?,  a  ZANCLE  AN;  he  cannot  inferr,  as  he  does,  about 
the  Age  of  Aristocles;  because  Evagoras  might  be  a  Zan- 
clcean,  long  after  the  name  of  Zancle  was  changed  into 
Messana,  What  now  has  Pausanias  to  say  for  himself? 
for  it's  plain,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  Examiner's 
distinction.  When  Pausanias'^  Friends  will  condescend  to 
give  an  answer  to  so  poor  a  Cavil;  the  same  Apology  will 
serve  both  for  him  and  my  self. 

Mr.  B.  has  another  passage  of  the  same  Pausanias; 
by  which  he  will  make  it  appear,  that  there  were  a  people 
Zanclceans  ,^)  when  there  was  no  City  Zancle.  Pausanias, 
says  he,  where  he  observes,  that  during  the  Messanians  ab- 
sence from  Peloponnese,  but  two  of  their  Nation,  Leontiscus 
ond  l^ymmachus,  Messanians  of  Sicily,  won  the  Prize  at  the 
Olympics;  adds,'^)  That  fAe  Sicilians  say,  these  were  not  M.^^' 
sanians,  btU  descended  from  the  old  Zanclaeans.  This  impUes, 
says  Mr.  B,  that  the  Zanclseans  kept  their  Families  unmixed 
vnth  their  new  Conquerors,  But  I  am  sure  this  Argument 
impUes,  that  Mr.  B.  has  not  read  his  System  of  Logic  so 
well  as  he  ought  to  do.  For  allow  him,  that  the  Families 
were  unmix'd  for  a  while;  does  that  imply,  that  those  Fa- 
milies had  still  the  name  of  Zanclceansf  Is  it  not  evident 
from  Pausanias  himself,  that  Leontiscus  and  Symmachus^) 
registred  themselves  MESSANIANS  at  Olympiad  but  if 
the  old  name  was  still  kept  up,  why  did  they  not  style 
themselves  ZANCLJEANSt  The  Catalogue  of  the  Stadio- 
nicoB  enters  this  Symmachus  at  01.  lxxxviu.  'OXufJor.  dySorj-  ics 
xoarij  dyddyj.  I!ufifia)(OQ  Meaarjvtog  arddeov.  Here  we  see 
he  is  recorded  a  Messaman,  and  not  a  ZanclcMm,  Nay,  I 
thmk  the  passage  of  Pausanias  does  more  than  imply,  that 


1)  AijXa  dk,  Sg  nporepov  irt  iyivero^  Tzplv  ij  rij  ZdyxXi^ 
rb  Hvofia  yevia^at  rb  i^*  i^fubv  Meetr^vTjv.  2j  p,  226. 

5)  Pans.  179.  [VI  2,  10].  Elvat  &k  ol  ItxeXtwrat  xal  rourou^ 
tutu  dp^aiwv  ZoYxXaiaiv^  xal  oh  Metrtnjviooq  ^aa(.  *)  Asoy- 

riffxog  xal  Hufifiaxog  r&v  inl  nop&fitji  Mstrtnjvlwv. 
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there  were  none  call'd  Zanclasans  in  Symmachus's  time :  for 
he  says,  he  was  descended  of  the  ancient  Zanclceans,  As  if 
I  should  say,  Mr.  B,  is  descended  from  the  ancient  Picts: 
would  this  imply  that  there  is  now  a  Nation  call'd  Ficts^ 
or  rather  the  quite  contrary? 

But  pray  how  does  Mr.  B,  prove,  that  th^  Zanclsean 
Families  continued  unmixed f  Because  the  Sicilians  could 
know,  that  Leontiscus  and  Symmachus  were  descended  from 
them?  But  this  is  a  consequence  too  nearly  related^  to  some 
we  have  lately  parted  with,  i)  For  we  have  seen  already,  that 
Symmachus'^  Age  was  Olymp.  lxxxvui.  And  Leontiscus'^ 
was  about  the  same  time,  or  before  it.  For  his  Statue 
was  made  by  Fythagoras  Rheginus^^)  who,  as  FUny  says, 3) 
lived  Olymp.  lxxxvh;  but  as  Fausanias  says,*)  made  the 
Statue  of  Euthymus^  who  got  the  Prize  at  the  Olympics, 
Olymp.  Lxxvii.  Now  the  remotest  of  these  Olympiads  is 
but  L  years  from  Anaxilas's  time ,  who  chang'd  the  name 
of  Zancle  into  Messana.  So  that  for  ought  Mr.  B,  knows, 
both  Leontiscus's  and  Symmachus'^  Parents  might  be  married 
before  the  time  of  that  change:  and  where  then  is  his 
consequence,  that  the  Families  continued  unmixtf  Nay  al- 
though the  Interval  had  been  much  longer,  yet  the  Sicilians 
might  easily  guess,  that  those  two  were  not  descended 
from  the  Messanians  of  FeloponnestAs,  Because  in  truth, 
there  was  no  such  Colony  of  Messanians  that  had  setled 
166  at  Zancle  y  as  Fausanias  believed.  For  though  the  name 
was  given  by  Anaadlas  in  memory  of  his  ancient  Country; 
yet  tiie  people  that  he  planted  there,  were  a  medley  of 
several  Countries,^) 

His  next  argument  to  prove  that  the  Zanclasans  conr 
tinued  many  Ages  in  a  distinct  Body,  and  under  the  old  NamSf 
after  the  City  was  called  Messana,  is  taken  out  of  IHo" 
dorus;  who  tells  «*,  says  Mr.  B,  that  in  the  lxxix  0/ym- 
piady^)  the  Zanclasans  recovered  their  City  out  of  those  Strang- 
ers hands  f  that  had  possessed  it  so  many  years.  So  many 
years?  Pray  how  many  had  they  possessed  it,  according 
to  Diodontsf  Anaxilas,  that  changed  the  name  of  Zancle, 


1)  P.  126.  2)  Pau8.  p.  181  [VI  4,  4].  5)  PHn. 

xxxiv,  8  [59  Detlefsen].  4)  Paus,  p.  183  [VI  6,  6]. 

5)  SofipLtxrot  "Av^pumot,  Thucyd,  [VI  6].  «)  F.  126. 
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died,  as  he  says,  at  Olymp.  lxxvi,  i.i)  And  his  children 
were  dispossessed  of  it  at  01.  lxxix,  4.^)  Which  is  but 
the  short  Interval  of  xv  years.  What  does  the  Examiner 
mean  then  by  his  so  many  years,  and  continuing  many  Ages  t 
I'll  open  the  Case  a  little,  and  shew  his  mistake ;  for  I  am 
pfewaded,  he  is  very  innocent  in  this  place,  and  does 
not  wilfully  deceive  his  Readers.  Diodorus  says,  the  Zan- 
cloeans  recover'd  their  Liberty  at  Olymp.  lxxix,  4.  This  the 
Examiner  took  notice  of;  and  at  the  same  time  there  run 
in  his  head  the  account  of  Pausanias,  that  the  Zanckeans 
lost  their  Liberty  Olymp.  xxix,  i.  The  Gentleman,  out  of 
his  great  circumspection,  racks  these  two  accounts  together, 
and  argues  from  them,  as  if  Diodorus  espoused  them  both. 
But  I  have  already  shewn,  that  Pattsanias's  date  differs 
from  Diodorus's^  almost  two  whole  Centuries.  There  is 
nothing  therefore  in  Diodorus^  about  possessing  it  so  many 
years,  Thafs  the  Examiner's  Commentary  upon  the  Text, 
His  words  are  onely  these,  at  Olymp.  lxxix,  4.  ^Pv^ytvoe 
[isroL  ZayxXafwv^  The  Rhegians  with  the  Zanclaeans  drove  i67 
out  the  Sons  o/Anaxilas,  and  freed  their  Countries  from  their 
Tyranny.  The  Rhegians  had  been  under  the  Tyranny  of 
AnaxUas  and  his  Children  for  the  space  of  xxxn  years 
only;  and  the  Zanclceans  not  so  long.  Which  is  the  true 
reason,  why  Diodorus  here  calls  them  ZANCLuEANS, 
though  the  Town  was  then  called  Messana.  The  Zanclse- 
ans,says  he,  delivered  their  Country,  Because  they  were 
really  the  very  same  Persons,  that  were  formerly  called 
Zanclceans,  For  the  same  Generation  saw  both  Revolutions; 
both  the  conquest  of  their  City  by  AnaxUas^  and  the  recov- 
ery of  it  from  his  Children.  This  once  therefore  he  calls 
them  Zanclceans;  but  ever  after  they  are  Messanians^  and 
the  Town  is  Messana,-  as  at  01.  xci,  2.^)  xoii,  4.*)  xcvi,  i.^) 
So  in  Herodotus's  time,  about  Olymp.  lxxxih  'twas  not  Zancle^ 
but  Messana,  And  when  Thucydides  relates  the  Athenian 
Invasion  of  SicUy^  01.  xci,  2.  he  talks  all  along  of  Messana 
and  the  Messanians;  never  naming  Zancle,  but  once  only, 
when  he  was  treating  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Country. 


'     1)  Diod,  p,  31  [XI  481.         3)  p.  58  [XI  76].  »)  Diod. 

p,  136  [XIII 4].  4)  P.  185  [61.  63].  «)  P.  282 

[XIV  69],  291  [78]. 
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But  we  are  sure^  says-^)  Mr.  B,  the  Zanclseans  preserved 
themselves  in  a  separate  body  even  till  Pliny'«  ftVn«,*)  who 
eocpresly  distinguishes  them  from  the  Messanians,  and  tells  us 
Messana  was  a  Free  City^  btU  the  Zanclaeans  u>ere  Tributa- 
ries. The  first  Edition  of  Mr.  5's  Book  has  only  a  re- 
ference to  the  passage  of  Pliny:  but  the  second  thus  sets 
down  the  words  in  the  Margin:  Messana  dvium  Romano^ 
rum^  qui  Mamertini  vocantur.  Latino:  conditionis^  Zanclod* 
Thus,  as  I  say,  the  words  of  Pliny  are  cited  in  the  Mar- 
gin. But  the  passage  of  Pliny  is  really  in  this  manner: 
168  Intus  Latinae  conditionis  Centuripini,  Netini^  Segestani.  Sti- 
pendiarii,  Assorini,  jEtnenses^  (and  so  through  the  whole 
Alphabet,  to)  Zanclcei  Messeniorum  in  Siculo  Freto.  Here 
I  think  'tis  as  plain  as  the  Sun,  that  Mr.  B,  the  Writer 
of  the  first  Edition  took  Stipendiarii  in  Pliny  to  signifie 
Tributaries y  as  it  truly  does:  but  the  Marginal  Writer  in 
the  second  Edition  believ'd,  that  Latinoi  Conditionis  signi- 
fied Tributaries;  and  ihdX  Stipendiarii^  like  the  other  words 
on  each  side  of  it,  was  the  name  of  a  People  of  Sidly, 
Which  I  think,  without  any  Aggravation,  to  be  a  brace 
of  such  monstrous  and  infamous  Blunders,  as  can  hardly 
be  matched  again,  but  by  him  that  made  these.  But  that 
which  troubles  me  more  is  this,  that  the  Learned  Mr.  B. 
in  his  Letter  from  Paris  before  the  second  Edition,  gives 
out  all  those  Alterations,  of  which  this  is  one,  to  be  his 
own.  Now  how  shall  we  reconcile  these  matters  together? 
for  the  Text,  we  see,  looks  one  way,  and  the  Margin  an- 
other. K  Mr.  B,  be  a  man  of  Honour  and  Veracity,  as 
he  is,  he  made  this  Marginal  Note:  If  he  be  a  Man  of 
Wit  and  Judgment,  as  he  is  too,  it's  impossible  he  should 
make  it.  Here's  a  terrible  Quarrel  between  his  Honour 
and  his  Judgment;  and  I  could  wish  the  matter  was  fairly 
ended;  I  have  this  expedient  to  offer  towards  it.  That  the 
Text  being  writ  at  London^  and  the  Margin  at  Paris^  may 
perhaps  be  a  Physical  account,  why  the  Sense  of  them  is 
so  wide  asunder. 

But  what  do  I  say  to  the  passage  of  Pliny f  Why,  I 
will  give  Mr.  B.  an  answer,  when  he  pleases  to  tell  me 
the  meaning  of  it.    Cluverius^  a  man  of  Learning  and  other 


1)  P.  126,  127,  2)  Lib.  3.  e.  8  [§  91  Detlefsen]. 
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Abilities  not  much  inferior  to  Mr.  B,  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  it.  Hinc  mira  brevitate^  says  he,^)  dt  hiatoriarum  i69 
confusione  Pliniua^  Zanclod  Messeniorum  in  Siculo  Freto,  This 
great  Man,  it  seems,  could  see  nothing  in  it,  but  Darkness 
and  Confusion.  But  I  have  the  less  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  it;  because  I  have  plainly  shew'd,  that  Fawanias  is 
quite  out  in  his  reckoning:  so  that  I  do  not  charge  it  as 
the  Sophist's  Error,  that  he  names  the  Zanclceans  (which 
PUny  is  cited  for)  but  that  he  talks  of  MessanianSf  who 
were  not  heard  of  in  Sicily  in  the  days  of  the  true  Phalaris, 
And  so  much  about  the  Zanclosans.  For  I  hope  this 
Article  is  sufficiently  settled.  And  I  would  make  bold  to 
ask  my  Learned  fkaminer,  the  next  time  He  and  I  talk 
together,^  if  he  still  retains  his  Loyalty  to  his  Sicilian  Prince,^) 
If  he  does,  much  good  may  it  do  him:  he  shall  adore  his 
Perkin  Warbeck  as  long  as  he  pleases. 


That  same  xcii  Letter,  which  has  furnishM  us  al- 
ready with  one  detection  of  the  Imposture,  will,  if 
strictly  examined,  make  a  second  confession,  from  these 
words,  3c  fl^toic  ^xrpiipcD  TrizuoQ  dixTjv;  'tis  a  threat 
oi  Phalaris  to  the  Himerceans^  That  he  would  extir^ 
pate  them  like  a  Pine-tree.  Now  here  again  am  I 
concerned  for  our  Sophist,  that  he  is  thus  taken 
tripping.  For  the  Original  of  this  Saying  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Herodotus  x^)  When  the  Lampsaceni  in  Asia 
had  taken  captive  Miltiajdes  the  Athenian^  Croesus 
King  of  Lydia  sent  them  a  Message ;  That  if  they  170 
did  not  set  him  free,  he  would  come  and  extirpate 
them  like  a  Pine;  afiaq  mruoQ  xplmov  dTveUae  ixzpi- 
(peiu.  The  men  of  Lampsacus  understood  not  the 
meaning  of  that  expression,  like  a  Pine;  till  one  of 
the  eldest  of  them  hit  upon  it,  and  told  them,  That 
of  all   Trees y   the  Pine,   when   once   it  is  cut  down, 


1)  8iciL  AnHq.  p,  81.  2)  p.  131.  3)  p.  43, 

*)  Lib.  vi.  c.  37. 
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never  grows  again^  but  utterly  perishes.  We  see  the 
Phrase  was  then  so  new  and  unheard  of,  that  it 
puzzled  a  whole  City.  Now  if  Crcesus  was  upon  that 
occasion  the  first  Author  of  this  Saying,  what  be- 
comes of  this  Epistle?  For  this,  as  I  observed  before, 
being  pretended  to  be  written  above  a  dozen  years 
before  Phalaris'^  death,  carries  date  at  least  half  a 
dozen  before  Crcesus  began  his  reign. 

Nay,  there  is  good  ground  of  suspicion,  that 
Herodotus  himself,  who  wrote  an  Hundred  Years  after 
Phalaris  was  kill'd,  was  the  first  broacher  of  this 
expression.  For  'tis  known,  those  first  Historians 
make  every  body's  Speeches  for  them.  So  that  the 
blunder  of  our  Sophist  is  so  much  the  more  shameful!. 
The  Third  Chapter  of  the  viii  Book  of  A.  Gellius, 
which  is  now  lost,  carried  this  Title ;  Quod  Herodotus 
parum  vere  dixerity  unafn  solamque  pinum  arhorum 
171  omnium  coesam  nunquam  denuo  ex  iisdem  radicibus 
jjullulare;  »That  Herodotus  is  in  the  wrong,  in  say- 
»ing,  that  of  all  Trees,  a  Pine  only,  if  lopt,  never 
»grows  again. «  I  suppose,  Gellius,  iajthat  Chapter 
told  us,  out  of  Theophrastus,^)  of  some  other  Trees, 
beside  the  Pine,  that  perish  by  lopping;  the  Pitch- 
tree^  the  Firr^  the  Palm,  the  Cedre^  and  the  Cypress. 
But  I  would  have  it  observed,  that  he  attributes  the 
Saying,  and  the  Mistake  about  it^  not  to  Croesus,  but 
to  Herodotus:  after  whom,  it  became  a  Proverb, 
which  denotes  an  utter  Destruction  without  any  possi- 
bility of  flourishing  again.  See  IleuxrjQ  rponov  in  Ze^ 
nobius,  Diogenianus,  and  Suidas.  And  'tis  remark- 
able, that  our  Letter- monger  has  Herodotus*s  very 
words,  mroQ  and  exrpiipetv,  when  all  the  bther  three 
Writers  have  neoxyj  for  niruQ,  and  TLomet)^  instead  of 
ixTpcfietv:  which  snews  he  had  in  his  eye  and  memory 


1)  Eist.  PI.  lib.  iv.   c.  IS.  Cau8.  PL  L  v.  c.  24.  [17].  PL  I. 
xvii.  e,24  [§.235Detl.] 
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this  yery  place  of  Herodotus.  A  strange  piece  of 
stupidity,  or  else  conteidpt  of  his  Readers,  to  pretend 
to  assume  the  garb  and  person  of  Phalaris^  and  yet 
knowingly  to  put  words  in  his  mouth,  not  heard  of 
till  a  whole  Century  after  him. 

Mb.  B,  goes  on,i)  and  begins  his  remarks  upon  this  Article 
with  his  common -place  Eloquence,  about  the  uncertainty 
of  this  way  of  proof  from  Sentences  and  Sayings.  In  his  172 
opinion,  his  Sicilian  Prince  may  make  use  of  the  very 
Phrases,  not  the  Thoughts  only,  but  the  Expressions  too,  of 
Herodotus^  Euripides^  and  others;  and  yet  come  a  whole 
Century  or  two  before  them.  This,  as  weak  and  absurd 
as  it  is,  shall  not  pass  without  an  answer,  in  a  place  that 
is  more  proper  for  it  than  this. 

He  asks,^)  How  do  I  prove,  that  the  Expression  puzzled 
the  whole  CUyf  and  he  answers  himself.  Plainly!  because 
one  of  the  eldest  Citizens  hit  upon't,  and  told  the  meaning  of 
it.  This  is  very  nice  reasoning.  If  he  was  half  as  nice  in 
his  representing,  he  would  not  till  his  Papers  with  such 
mean  and  unworthy  Frauds,  as  he  would  put  upon  his 
Headers ;  if  any  of  whom  will  but  look  upon  my  words, 
as  they  stand  in  the  Dissertation;  they  will  see  his  fair 
dealing.  They  are  the  express  words  of  Herodotus^  that 
the  whole  City  was  puzzled  a  good  while,  ^>jeven  the  Old 
man  himself,  who  at  last  with  much  ado  found  out  the 
meaning.*) 

I  had  observ*d.  That  tie  first  Historians  make  every 
bodies  Speeches  for  them,  Mr.  B,  takes  me  up;*)  For  this 
of  Croesus  is  no  Speech ,  but  only  a  message.  Wonderfoll 
exactness!  Pray,  Sir,  accommodate  us  out  of  your  new 
Logic  with  a  Definition  of  a  Message.  I  thought  formerly, 
that  a  Message  was  a  Speech  sent:  and  when  Neptune  re- 
bukes the  Winds  in  Virgil: 

Maturate  /ugam,  regique  hcec  didte  vestro^ 
Non  illi  imperium  pelagi,  (&c. 


1)  P.  134.  2)  p,  135,  3)  nXavtofiMvwv  dk  Aa/A- 

ipaxi^vwif.  *)  Moyti  xoxk  fJM^wv»  ^)  P.  133. 
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I  believ'd  it  was  both  a  Speech  and  a  Message  at  once. 

And  sorely  there  are  infinite  such  in  Poets  and  Historians 

and  common  Life.    Nay  Herodotus'^  own  Phrase  is  a  suffi- 

178  cient  warrant  for  me;    for  he  says,  that  OrcMua  spoke  to 

the  Lampsaceni  by  a  Messenger.^) 

But  *tis  probable,  said  I,  that  Herodotus  invented  this 
Phrase  himself.  Here  Ifc  B.  insults,  and  briskly  asks  me 
these  questions;^)  Does  Herodotus  tell  us^  that  the  Lampsa- 
Cenes  were  puzzled  with  an  Eospression  invented  by  Herodotus? 
Were  the  men  of  Lampsacus  in  Croesus*^  time  at  a  loss  to 
understand  a  Phrase^  that  was  not  thought  ofy  tUl  Herodotus 
100  year*  afterwards  coined  itf  Uis  wonder/ull  to  Me,  how 
such  a  piece  of  reasoning  as  this  could  ever  enter  into  a  Head^ 
that  has  Brains  in  it.  Who  can  deny,  but  that  the  Wit 
of  this  Expression  is  as  great  as  the  Civility  of  it?  But 
to  let  that  pass ,  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  much  tend  to 
the  Examiner's  Reputation,  if  the  World  should  determin 
from  this  very  passage,  whether  his  own  Head  be  so  very 
full  of  Brains,  as  he  and  I  think  it  is. 

The  falseness  of  his  reasoning  lies  open  enough.  I 
argued  from  a  double  Supposition :  first,  U  Herodotus  give 
us  the  very  words  of  Orcesus^  they  are  six  years  at  least 
younger  than  the  Epistle  pretends  to  be:  or  secondly,  if 
Herodotus^  as  his  and  other  Historians  custom  is,  fathered 
a  saying  upon  Crasus,  which  he  invented  himself,  then  it 
is  a  hundred  years  younger  than  the  Epistle.  Now  our 
Examiner,  in  his  wisdom,  tacks  both  these  together;  and 
disputes,  as  if  I  had  maintained,  that  both  parts  of  the 
-Dilemma  were  true  at  once;  That  both  Orossus  us'd  the 
Expression,  and  Herodotus  invented  it.  Was  there  ever 
such  a  piece  of  reasoning  to  be  met  with  in  print,  till  his 
Examination  bless'd  the  World,  and  furnish'd  it  with  store 
of  them? 
174  To  shew  Mr.  B,  a  Picture  of  his  reasoning  in  a  Light 
that  is  clearer.  Homer  makes  Achilles's  Speeches  for  him, 
just  as,  according  to  my  opinion,  Herodotus  makes  OrcRsus's* 
And  the  Learned  World  has  all  along  considered  some 
Passages  in  those  Speeches,  as  the  inventions  of  Homer. 
Say  you  so,  Gentlemen,  starts  up  our  Examiner,  does  Homer 


1)  nifinwv  Tzpo<niY6pto^,  \?^P^T*  edd.].  ^)  P.  iSS* 
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idl  tM,  thcU  Agamemnon  was  affronted  toUh  an  Expression 
invented  by  Homer?  Were  the  men  of  Troy  frightned  with 
Langttage^  that  was  not  thought  ofy  till  Homer  jwe  hundred 
years  afterwards  coined  itf  'Tis  wonder  full  to  me,  Sirs^  how 
such  a  piece  of  reasoning  as  this  could  ever  enter  into  Heads 
that  have  Brains  in  them.  This  is  a  true  representation 
of  the  Examiner's  Argument:  and  I  might  tell  him  in  an- 
other of  his  civil  Phrases,^)  That  surely  the  man  that  writ 
this  must  have  been  fast  asleep^  for  else  he  could  never  have 
talk'd  so  wildly.  But  I  hear  of  a  greater  Paradox  talk'd 
of  abroad,  that  not  the  wild  only,  but  the  best  part  of  the 
Examiner's  Book  may  possibly  have  been  writ,  while  He 
was  fast  asleep. 

Mr.  B,  goes  on;^)  ijf  Herodotus  is  to  be  believ'd,  Croesus 
us'd  this  Expression :  if  he  is  not,  why  is  he  brought  to  prove 
any  thing  f  Wonderfull  again!  By  the  same  way  of  reason- 
ing, he  may  ruin  at  one  blow  the  Reputation  of  Thucy- 
dides,  Xenophon,  Livy,  Salust,  and  almost  all  the  Historians. 
For  their  manner  is,  before  their  Speeches,  to  say,  Such 
a  one  spoke  thus  and  thus  in  these  very  words :  though  every 
body  knows,  they  are  the  Historian's  own  Speeches;  and 
it  happens  not  seldom;  that  into  the  mouth  of  the  same 
Person,  and  on  the  very  same  occasion,  one  Historian  puts 
one  Speech,  and  another  a  quite  different  one.  Now  to  its 
argue  in  our  Examiner's  words;  If  Thucydides  be  to  be 
heUev'd^  Pericles  tut'd  such  Expressions;  if  he  is  not,  why  is 
he  brought  to  prove  any  thing  f  By  the  same  way  he  may 
casheer  Xenophon,  and  the  rest.  And  we  are  in  danger 
of  losing  the  noblest  parts  of  ancient  History,  if  Mr.  B. 
be  not  mercifidl,  and  put  his  Syllogism  into  its  Sheath 
again. 

But  wotdd  Croesus, 3)  who  expected  his  Message  skoiM 
immediately  be  obey'd,  put  it  into  such  a  Phrase,  as  ihey  were 
not  likely  to  apprehend?  If  this  Argument  had  any  force 
in  it,  it  would  fall  upon  Herodotus  himself;  who  expressly 
says,  that  the  Message  was  sent,  and  yet  was  ?iardly  under- 
stood. The  Lampsacenes  understood  in  general  the  import 
of  the  Message:  Miltiades  was  to  be  set  free;  or  else  they 
were  to  be  extirpated.    The  word  ixrpc^eev  alone  implied 

1)  P.  137.  2)  F.  137.  »)  P.  137. 
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some  terrible  threat;  for  to  be  cut  down  like  any  Tree 
whatsoever,  was  a  vengeance  severe  enough.  But  the  Me- 
taphor nkoog  Sex7]v  was  not  plain  to  them  at  first;  why 
a  Pine  rather  than  any  other  Tree.  However  this  would 
not  have  defeated  the  design  of  the  Message,  had  the 
Lampsacenes  never  found  the  reason  of  that  Metaphor:  but 
we  see,  they  did  hit  upon*t,  after  they  had  cast  about  fort; 
which  is  a  full  justification  of  Herodotus  from  this  Cavil 
of  the  Examiner. 

The  Command,  we  see,  was  clear  enough,  that  they 
should  release  Miltiades;  but  the  Threat  had  something 
of  dark  in  it.  And  this  is  censur'd  by  Mr.  B.  as  a  piece 
of  absurd  management.  But  see  the  difference  among  great 
Wits.  For  Demetrius,  in  his  elegant  Book  of  Rhetoric,^) 
extoUs  the  Conduct  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  in  a  case 
iw  exactly  like  this.  He  sent  a  Message  to  the  Locrians,  That 
they  should  do  such  a  thing,  or  else  their  Cicadse  should  sing 
upon  the  ground,^)  A  Command  plain  and  express;  but  a 
Threat  new  and  obscure:  and  perhaps,  as  the  facetious 
Examiner  has  it,^)  it  might  puzzle  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen^ 
nay,  and  the  Recorder  too  of  Locri.  Now  there's  something 
great  w  Allegory ,  says  Demetrius,  especially  when  it's  used 
in  Threatnings:  as  when  Dionysius  said,  That  their  Cicadas 
should  sing  upon  the  Ground.  For  if  he  had  said  plainly, 
That  he  would  ravage  their  Country,  and  destroy  their 
Wood;  he  had  appeared  more  angry  and  less  terrible.  But 
he  used  the  Allegory,  as  it  were  a  Covering  to  his  Threat, 
For  a  Threat,  that  has  a  hidden  meaning j  is  so  much  the 
more  dreadfull ;  one  man  apprehending  one  thing,  and  anotJier 
another,  Aristotle  attributes  this  saying  to  Stesichorus  ;*) 
but  that  difference  is  not  material.  'Tis  enough,  that  he 
agrees  with  Demetrius  in  his  character  of  it,  that  it  is  no 
less  ingenious,  than  amigmatical.  *)  And  has  not  Mr.  B.  then 
a  particular  tast  about  good  Sense  and  Decorum? 

Qellius,  as  I  remarked,  ascribes  that  saying, to  Hero- 
dotus  himself,  and  not  to  Croesus:  Mr.  B'8  answer  is.  That 


1)  Hspl  'Epfiyivsia^.  [UI  315,  6  SpeDgel].  2)  Tsrrtrsq, 

which  sing  upon  the  tops  of  Trees,  not  our  English  Grashoppers. 
3)  P.  135.  *)  Dt  hhet.  lib,  ii,  [I  101,  4]  <fc  iii  [1 142,  22]. 


5)  Mtfrecov,  alvqrfjiaujtdv. 
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Gdlius  might  sot  speak  accurately,  nor  nicely  examin  what 
he  was  about:  which  is  an  excuse  fitter  for  the  crude 
Pieces  of  one  that  I  know,  than  so  exact  a  Writer's 
as  Gelling.  But  besides  him,  EvsfatMus  says,  ^Tliat 
^iyeneoxkg  in  Homer  signifies  deadly  f^)  because  neuxrj  the 
»Fitch-tree,  when  once  it  is  cut  down,  grows  no  more. 
»We  must  take  notice  therefore,  says  he^  of  that  Saying  of 
•Herodotus;^  That  a  PinSy  of  all  Trees ^  will  not  grow  again 
leafier  the  felling.  For  if  the  Pitch-tree ,  and  Cypress-  live 
»no  more,  after  they  are  cut  dofwn;  how  comes  Herodotus  ht 
»to  say  this  of  the  Pine-tree  alone  ?«  Here's  another  Author, 
we  see,  that  was  no  nicer  than  Gellim:  and  Mr.  B.  perhaps 
will  be  no  nicer  towards  them,  but  roundly  tell  them,  as 
his  plain  manner  is,  that  both  their  Heads  had  no  Brains 
in  them. 

But  before  he  quits  his  hbld,  he  will  have  one  fling 
at  my  Translation  of  Gellius,  Pinum  ccesam,  in  my  Language, 
a  Fine-tree  lopt.^)  Thisy  says  he,  is  falsly  rendred,  instead  of 
cut  down.  For  that  a  Fine-tree  perishes  by  lopping  is  News 
to  the  Naturalists,  To  SUCh  Naturalists  as  I  have  to  deal 
with,  I  believe  it  may  be  News ;  but  not  to  those  that  have 
read  either  Fliny  or  Theophrastus:  Lopping f  says  Fliny^^) 
is  fatal  to  the  Cypress,  the  Fitch-tree^  and  the  Cedre,  For 
these  die^  if  the  top  be  lopt  off,  or  burnt  with  Fire,  The  other 
says,^)  That  the  Beech^  the  Fitch-tree,  the  Fine,  the  Palm,  and 
as  some  say,  the  Cedre  and  Cypress  die  toith  Lopping  xavh. 
T^v  imxoTT^v.  And  that  is  termed  inexoTr^  (Lopping)  when 
the  side  branches  are  stript^  and  the  top  is  cut  off.  This  it 
seems  is  News  to  the  Examiner;  I  hope  therefore  I  shall 
have  his  Thanks  for  it,  for  I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  tell 
him,  before  I  take  my  leave  of  him. 

One  of  the  main  things  that  I  here  pointed  at,  as  a 
plain  detection  of  the  Sophist,  was  his  using  the  very  ex- 
pression of  Herodotus,  ntrooQ  BtxTjV  ixTpt^tty;  when  some 
others,  that  mention'd  the  Proverb,  yet  differ'd  a  little  in 
the  Phrase,  having  it  n&bx^q  rpSnov  x&nrety.  This  I  ob- 
serv'd  as  a  plain  token,  that  he  had  Herodotus'^  passage 


1)  Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  p.  32  [ed.  Bas.  =  42,  33  Bom.]. 

2)  Tb  TOO  'Npod^rou,  3)  p.  isg,  4)  PHn,  xvii,  24. 
[§236  Detlefsen]  Decacuminaiio,      »)  Theoph,  de  Cans.  v.  24  [17]. 
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in  his  Eye;  as  EustatMus ,'^)  when  he  brings  that  saying, 
expresly  cites  him  for  it.  And  so  jEUan  appears  to  have 
178  had  him  in  his  Thoughts,  when  he  says,  ro  daefjiSvcov  no- 
pa^p^im  ixrpc^ov  rupdvvoug  mroog  dexrjv.  2)  Now  the  Exa- 
miner, that  he  might  do  one  discreet  thing  in  this  Chapter, 
has  dropt  this,  and  taken  no  notice  of  it.  And  he  was 
tempted^  he  says,  ^)  to  leave  this  whole  part  of  my  Dissertation 
unexamined.  An  innocent  Temptation  indeed!  How  much 
better  had  he  yielded  to  it,  than  have  made  such  miserable 
work  both  with  Logic  and  Critic. 

VL 

In  the  Lxxxv  Epistle,  we  have  already  taken  notice 
of  our  Mock -Tyrant's  triumph;  Srt  TaupopLevsizag  xac 
ZayxXeiouQ  elg  rikoq  usuixTjxe,  That  he  had  utterly 
routed  the  Tauromenites  and  the  Zanclseans.  But 
there's  an  old  and  true  Saying,  IloXka  xatva  too  tto- 
Xipou^  Many  new  and  strange  things  happen  in  War, 
For  we  have  just  now  seen  those  same  routed  Zan- 
clceans  rise  up  again,  after  a  Thousand  Years,. to  give 
him  a  worse  defeat.  And  now  the  others  too  are 
taking  their  turn  to  revenge  their  old  losses.  For 
these,  though  they  are  called  Tauromenites,  both 
here,  and  in  the  xv,  xxxi  and  xxxiii  Epistles,  make 
protestation  against  the  name;  and  declare  they  were 
called  Naaians,  in  the  days,  of  the  true  Phalaris. 
Taurotninium,  quce  antea  Naxos,  says  Pliny,*)  Tau^ 
119  rominium,  quam  prisci  Naxon  vocabant,  SB,jsSolinus^) 
Whence  it  is,  that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides ,  be- 
cause they  writ  before  the  change  of  the  name,  never 
speak  of  Taurominium,  but  of  Naxos,  and  the  Na- 
xians.  A  full  account  of  the  time^  and  the  reason, 
and  the  manner  of  the  change,  is  thus  given  by  Dio- 
dorus,^)    Some  Sicilians  planted  themselves  Olymp. 


1)  P.  32,  2)   Var.  Hist,  vi,  13.  »)  P.  134, 

*)  PUn.r  '^ '■  -     -  -'  •  -    - 

p.  282  [e.  69] 


*)  pirn,  iii,  8.  [§  88Detl.].        ^)  Solin.  c,  ta.        «)  Lib,  xiv. 
^2  [e. 
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XGYi,  1.  upon  a  Hill  called  Taurus^  near  the  mines 
of  Noams,  and  built  a  new  Town  there,  which  they 
called  Tauromenton,  dnb  xou  zaupoQ  xac  uivseu,  from 
their  settlement  upon  Taurus.  About  Forty  Years 
after  this,  Olymp.  cv.  3.  *)  one  Andromachus  a  Tau- 
romenite  gathered  all  the  remnant  of  the  old  Na- 
aians  that  were  dispersed  through  Sicily^  and  per- 
suaded them  to  fix  there.  This  is  such  a  plain  and 
punctual  testimony,  that  neither  the  power  and  stra- 
tagems of  the  Tyrant,  nor  the  Rhetoric  of  the  Sophist, 
are  able  to  evade  it.  Where  are  those  then,  that 
cry  up  Phalaris  for  the  florid  Author  of  the  Letters? 
who  was  burnt  in  his  own  Bull,  above  cl  Years  be- 
fore Taurominium  was  ever  thought  on. 

But  I  shall  not  omit  one  thing  in  defense  of 
the  Epistles;  which  though  it  will  not  do  the  work, 
let  it  go,  however,  as  far  as  it  can.  We  have  allow- 
ed, that  Pythagoras  was  contemporary  with  Phalaris  y 
and  yet  in  the  History  of  that  Philosopher,  we  are  i^o 
told  of  his  conversation  and  exploits  at  Taurominium, 
Porphyry  says,  He  delivered  Croton  and  Himera, 
awa  Taurominium,^)  from  Tyrants:  and  That  in  one 
and  the  same  day  he  was  at  Metapontium  in  Italy,^) 
and  Taurominium  in  Sicily.  The  same  story  is  told 
by  Jamblichus ;^)  who  supplies  us  too  with  another, 
That  a  young  man  of  Taurominium  being  drunk,^) 
Pythagoras  played  him  sober  by  a  few  Tunes  of  grave 
Spondees.  Conon  also  tells  a  story,  ^)  How  a  certain 
Milesian  left  his  Country  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and 
went  to  Taurominium  in  Sicily.  These  several  pas- 
sages seem  to  concurr  with,  and  confirm  the  credit 
of  the  Letters,  that  Taurominium  had  a  Name  and 


1)  Lib,  XV.  p.  411  [C.  7].  2)   Vita  Fyihag.  p.  169  [§  21]. 

xal  Taupofiivu>v.  3)  p.  192  [27]  dh  193  [29].  *)  Jamb, 

p.  128  [§  34.  133].  5)  P.  109  [112.  196]  Taopofievsirou 

futpaxiou,  6)  Conon  Narrai.  38.     Elg.  rd  iv  ZixeXiqi  Tau- 

pofUvtov, 
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Being  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras  and  Phalaris.  All 
this  would  be  very  plausible,  and  our  Sophist  might 
come  off  with  a  whole  skin,  but  for  a  cross  figure 
in  his  own  Art,  Rhetoricy  called  Prolepsis  or  Antici- 
paiion;  viz.  when  Poets  or  Historians  call  any  place 
by  a  name,  which  was  not  yet  known  in  the  times 
they  write  of.     As  when  Virgil  says  of  JEneas^ 

Lavinaquce  venit  Littora; 

and  of  DcedaluSy 
Chalcidicdque  levis  tandem  superadstitit  arce:^)  he 
181  is  excused  by  Prolepsis;  though  those  places  were 
not  yet  called  so  in  the  times  of  Dcedalus  and  j^neas. 
The  same  Excuse  we  may  make  for  Ovid^  when  he 
tells  us,  that  Taurominium^  and  Himera^  and  Agri- 
gentum  were  as  old  as  the  Rape  of  Proserpin; 
Himeraque  &  Didymen  Acragantaque  Tauromenenque?) 
So  when  Porphyry  and  Jamhlichus  name  Taurominium 
in  the  story  of  Pythagoras^  and  Conon  in  the  story 
of  his  Milesian^  meaning  Naxos^  which  was  after- 
wards called  so;  the  same  figure  acquits  Them.  For 
'tis  no  more,  than  when  I  say,  Jidius  Csesar  con- 
quered France,  and  made  an  expedition  into  England: 
though  I  know  that  Gaul  and  Britain  were  the 
names  in  that  age.  But  when  Phalaris  mentions  TaU" 
rominium  so  many  generations  before  it  was  heard 
of;  he  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  that  same  Prolepsis. 
For  this  is  not  a  Poetical,  but  a  Prophetical  Anti- 
cipation. And  he  must  either  have  had  the  Pr»- 
science  and  Divination  of  the  Sibyls,  or  his  Epistles 
are  as  false  and  commentitious  as  our  Sibylline 
Oracles. 


1)  [Aen.  VI 17].  ^)^L  FaH.  v.  476. 
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Me.  B.  is  pleased  to  object,*)  That  Diodorus  is  in  two  Sto- 
ries, about  the  founding  of  Tauromenium.  In  one  place  he 
aays,  the  Sicilians  first  called  it  Tauromenium,  Oiymp.  xcvi,  i. 
in  another ,  that  Andromachus  named  it  so ,  about  xl  years  isa 
after.  Either  of  these  accounts,  he  confesses,  would  serve  my 
purpose;  but  since  they  contradict  one  another,  nether  of  them 
is  to  be  depended  on.  That's  hard  indeed.  What,  neither 
of  them  to  be  depended  on?  Not  so  much  as  This  to  be 
concluded  from  them.  That  at  least  the  City  was  not  built 
above  cl  years  before  the  earlier  date  of  the  two?  This 
is  just  such  a  strain  of  Reasoning,  as  he  treated  us  with 
in  tibe  last  Section.  The  best  refutation  of  such  Arguments 
is  not  to  answer  them,  but  to  use  them:  for  by  a  short 
trial,  they  shew  their  bad  metal,  and  quickly  lose  their 
Edge.  Let  us  make  therefore  an  Experiment  or  two.  There 
are  different  accounts  about  the  year  of  our  Saviour's  Na- 
tivity; and  since  they  contradict  one  another,  neither  of  them 
is  to  be  depended  on:  so  that  we  cannot  justly  inferr  from 
them.  That  he  was  not  as  old  as  the  Macchabees,  Some 
say  AlcBsa  in  Sicily  was  built  by  Archonides^^)  Olymp.  xciv,  2. 
but  others  say,  by  the  Carthaginians^  Olymp.  xcm,  4.  These 
Stories  contradict  one  another,  and  neither  can  be  depended 
on:  Therefore  the  Town  may- be  as  old  as  Troy.  One  man 
told  me  in  Company,  that  the  Examiner  was  xxiv  years 
old;  and  another  said  xxv.  Now  these  two  Stories  contradict 
one  another^  and  neither  can  be  depended  on:  we  are  at 
liberty  therefore  to  believe  him  a  Person  of  about  l  years 
of  Age. 

As  for  the  two  Stories  of  Diodorus^  I  belieVd  the 
former  was  the  true  one;  and  therefore  I  represented  the 
latter,  so  as  to  make  it  consistent  with  it.  Cluverius  indeed 
preferrs  the  latter  account;  but  I  cannot  yet  be  of  his 
opinion,  because  Diodorus  calls  the  place  Taurominium  at 
Olymp.  XCVI,  1.*)  and  XCVI,  3.*)  and  xcvii,  i.*)  three  several  iss 
times,  before  Andromachus  is  mentioned. 

But   there  were  People  of  old,^)   that  inhabited  the  hilly 

1)  P.  132.  3)  Diod.  p.  246.  [XIV  16].  »)  Died, 

p.  282  [XIV  691.  *)  305  [87].  «)  30$,  310  {96]. 

«)  P.  132\ 
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parts  about  Naxos,  where  Taurominium  stood.  Right  again ; 
and  therefore  Taurominium  was  built  long  before  Diodorus^ 
Date  of  it.  Fll  make  bold  to  use  this  Argument  too,  and 
that  will  serve  for  an  Answer,  Arrian^  in  his  History  of 
Alexander,^)  has  the  face  to  tell  the  world,  that  that  Prince 
built  Alexandria  at  Mount  Caucasus,  Bui  there  were  people 
of  old,  that  inhabited  those  hilly  parts,  as  that  writer  himself 
confesses;  'ETTwxecro  noXXoTg  dv^pamoeg ,^)  The  Monmiain, 
says  he,  had  many  Inhabitants,  'Tis  plain  then,  that  there 
was  an  Alexandria  at  Cauca,sus,  before  ever  the  Macedonian 
set  foot  there.  Is  not  Arrian  cut  down  now  with  this 
mighty  Argument?  And  which  of  the  Historians  may  not 
be  in  the  same  condition,  when  a  fit  of  disputing  takes 
the  Examiner? 

Ay,  but  the  People  might  be  caUed  Tauromenites,  ^)  before 
the  City  was  built ^  and  *tis  observable,  that  Phalaris  names 
the  People,  but  not  the  City;  nor  uses  any  such  expression^ 
as  implies  they  were  formed  into  a  politic  Body,  or  belonged 
to  any  City,  I  remember,  Mr.  B,  says  somewhere,  that 
there's  a  Quaintness  of  Pedantry  in  some  Observations,  He 
might  have  observed  too,  if  he  had  pleased,  that  Phalaris 
mentions  the  Syractmans,  but  never  names  the  place  a%- 
racuse:  must  the  Syracusians  therefore  belong  to  no  Cityf 
If  so  small  an  observation  can  raze  Cities  at  this  rate; 
the  Tyrant,  by  Mr.  B's  Conduct,  will  be  more  terrible  now, 
than  when  he  was  alive. 

The  reason,  why  he  mention'd  not  the  place  Tauro-' 
184  menium,  but  only  the  People,  is  no  secret  at  all.  For  he 
neither  took  the  Town,  nor  besieged  it,  nor  carried  his 
Bull  thither  for  a  Raree  Show,  nor  had  any  other  concerns 
there,  and  why  then  should  he  mention  it?  The  people 
indeed  he  had  some  Transactions  with;  for  he  says,*)  They 
began  an  unjust  War  with  him;  they  redemied  heir  Captives 
by  a  price  in  common,  and  he  remitted  to  them  that  price  in 
common  at  the  request  of  Stesichorus.  And  surely  this  is 
a  hint  broad  enough,  that  they  were  form'd  into  a  politic 
body,  and  belonged  to  a  City,    Unless  Mr.  B,  will  have  no- 


1)  Lib.  3.  p,  230  [ed.  Blancardus  =  UI  28, 4].  a>  lb. 

p,  231  [6].  3)  p.  133.  4)  Ep,  3.  33. 
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thing  less,  than  the  Mayor^  and  Aldermen^  and  Recorder  to  be 
nam'd,  for  a  proof  that  it  was  a  City. 

Mr.  B.  adds  a  passage  of  Vibiua  Sequester;  That  Tau- 
rominium  had  its  name  from  the  River  Taurominius ,  that 
runs  by  it.  And  he  inferrs,  That  there  might  be  a  People 
Tauromenites,!)  as  well  as  a  River  Taurominius,  before 
there  was  a  Ciiy  Taurominium.  The  Gentleman  loves  to 
surprize  us  with  a  Consequence:  A  River  Taurpminius; 
Ergoy  a  People  Tauromenites.  Now  if  the  Taurom^nites 
were  a  sort  of  Fish,  this  Argument  drawn  from  the  River 
would  be  of  great  force.  But  with  Submission  to  Mr.  B's 
better  judgment,  I  humbly  conceive,  the  Tauromenites  were 
Flesh  and  Blood  lifee  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians. 

But  the  Ejtaminer's  expression  deserves  our  remark- 
ing 9*)  V  Vibius  Sequester  be  to  be  credited.  I  doubt  not, 
but  he  tacitly  answered  himself,  that  he  is  not  to  be  credi- 
ted. For  Mr.  B.  appears  to  have  had  tJiis  notice  of 
Vibius  from  Cluverius  in  his  Sicily;^)  but  with  great  Candor 
and  Integrity  he  suppresses  what  Cluverius  proves  there; 
That  Yibius  is  quite  mistaken:  for  the  River  had  tliat  name  i8d 
from  the  Town^  and  not  the  Town  from  the  River;  which  was 
called,  not  Taurominius,  but  Onabala,  till  after  the  time  of 
Augustus,  that  is ,  till  cccc  years  after  the  date  of  Tauro^ 
minium. 

The  words  of  Vibius  Sequester  are  these.*)  Tauromi- 
nius, inter  Syracusas  db  Messanam,  d  quo  oppidum  Tauro- 
minium; quod  oppidum  aUter  Euseboneora  dicitur.  It  had 
become  Mr.  J5's  great  Learning  to  have  cited  this  passage 
at  large,  and  have  given  the  world  an  emendation  of  it. 
The  fault,  I  suppose,  is  manifest  enough;  for  who  ever, 
heard  of  JEuseboneoraf  Cluverius  endeavours  to  correct  it, 
Eusebio  Naxos.  I  will  give  no  character  of  that  learned 
man's  correction,  but  only  propose  another  of  my  own, 
which  is,  Eusebon  Cora.  The  Autiior  meant  Eoffe^ibv  Xwpa, 
Regio  Fiorum;  a  place  SO  called  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Taurominium  and  Catana  from  the  famous  Story  of  the  two 
Pious  Brothers:  who,  upon  an  Eruption  of  ^tna,  when 
the  liquid  fiery  Mass  ran  down  towards  their  dwelling, 


1)  P.  133.  3)  P.  133.  8)  Quv.  SicU.  p.  90,  9U 

*)   Ft6.  Sequester  de  Fluviis. 
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took  their  aged  Parents  in  their'  Arms  and  escaped  with 
them,  neglecting  all  their  own  Goods  and  Treasure.  Conon 
gives  us  a  Narrative  of  it,  which  he  closes  with  this,^) 
That  the  Sicilians /r-om  that  occasion  called  EYIEBQN  XQPA^ 
the  Place  of  the  Pious  Lycurgus  the  Orator  tells  the  same 
story,  and  adds,^)  That  from  thence  the  place  was  yet  called 
ETHEBM  XQPOX  Aristotle,^)  Straho ,^)  and  Pausanias 
call  those  Brothers, s)  EY2EBEI2;  and  Claudian,^)  PII 
FRATRES;  and  Solinus  names  the  place, 7)  CAMPUS 
186  piORUM,  JElian  says, 8)  this  Eruption  happen'd  at  Olymp. 
Lxxxi;  hut  I  suspect  there's  a  mistake  in  the  numher. 

To  return  now  to  the  subject  under  debate;  we  have 
other  evidence  unquestionable,  that  confirms  the  Narrative 
of  Diodorus  about  the  origin  of  Taurominium,  For  Pliny^ 
and  Solinus  say  expresly,  That  Taurominium  was  the  City 
which  was  formerly  called  Naxos.  Taurominium  therefore 
cannot  be  older  than  the  Destruction  of  Naxos.  But  we 
are  certain,  that  that  City  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse^  at  Olymp.  xciv,  2.  ^)  And  seven  years  after,  says 
Diodorus^  Taurominium  was  founded,  01.  xcvi,  i.  The  whole 
account  is  clear,  and  every  part  of  it  is  consistent  with  and 
confirmed  by  the  rest.  And  agreeably  to  this,  Herodotus'^^) 
calls  the  City,  Naxos^  and  the  Inhabitants,  Nasnans^  about 
Olymp.  Lxx;  and  so  does  Thucydides^  at  Olymp.  xci,  2.^^)  Nay 
tiie  very  Medals  of  the  Tauromenites  are  an  infallible  proof, 
that  they  came  from  the  Naxians:  t^here  are  five  several 
Pieces  in  Paruta,  that  have  on  one  side  TATPOMENITAN ; 
on  the  Reverse  Apollo's  Head  with  ajxInscn^^tionAPXArETA, 
Now  Apollo  'Ap^aj^rag  was  the  Tutelar  God  of  the  Naxians. 
TAaChalcidians  o/Euboea,  says  Thucydides^^^)  founded'^axo^ 
and  buiU  an  Altar  to  ApoUo  Archagetas,  which  is  yet  stand- 
ing^ on  the  out  ^  side  of  the  Town.  And  we  have  Appicm'^ 
Testimony,i3)  that  tiie  Taurommites  were  under  the  Patronage 


,  1)    Conon   Nar.  43.     Ata  rauTa  ol   HucsAt&rai  rdv  )[&pov 
ixelvov  EdffejSwv  ^wpayf  ixdAe<rav»  3)  Lycurg.  contra  Leo- 

crat.  p.  60  [§.  96].  3)  Arist.  daufi.  [154,  Westerm.  Uapad. 

p.  66].  *)  Straho.  vi  1269].  *)  Pautan.  Phoc.  [X  28,  41. 

6)  Claud.  Epig.  35  [id  VII].  f)  Solin.  c.  5.         «) 


apud  Stab.  Serm.  77  [79,  381.  *)  ^C>»od.  p.  24$  [XIV  16] 

10)  Lib.  vu  [164].        11)  Lib.  vi.  [60,  98].        i^)  Lib.  vi  [3] 
i«)  De  avil.  B.  V.  p.  1162  [109  extr.]. 
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of  the  same  Archagetas;  the  very  same  that  had  an  Altar 
and  Statue  huiU  by  the  Naxians.  But  the  original  Money 
of  the  Tauromenites  is  a  surer  evidence  of  it;  and  'tis 
allow*d  by  all  Antiquaries,  that  the  Inscription  is  in  Memory 
of  their  Naxian  Aiicestors. 

Our  Examiner  hinted  at  this  Objection  against  the  isr 
Epistles,  from  the  date  of  Taurominium^  in  his  Preface  to 
Phalaris.  And  'tis  an  unusual  piece  of  Moderation  in  him, 
that  he  has  not  charged  me  with  stealing  it  from  him.  He 
had  as  good  pretense  to  do  so,  as  when  he  accuses  me  of 
pillaging  his  poor  Notes^  and  robbing  Vizzanius  and  NeveUtt^ 
of  which  hereafter.  But  I'll  give  the  Reader  tiie  Secret, 
why  he  dropt  this  opportunity  of  calling  me  a  Plagiary. 
Both  in  his  Preface  and  his  Index, i)  he  says,  Naxos  was 
destroyed  by  Dionysius  the  tounoeb,  as  Diodorus  relates  it. 
Now  if  a  man  dips  only  into  Diodorus,  or  casts  his  Eye  on 
him,  as  Mr.  JB.  says,  he  may  possibly  mistake  so :  because 
the  story  is  touched  upon  in  the  Annals  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger. 2)  But  the  trutii  is,  that  Naxos  was  razed  by 
Dionysius  the  eldeb^)  at  01.  xciv,  2.  which  is  xxxr  years 
before  the  other  came  to  the  Crown.  Now  some  kind 
Assistant,  I  suppose,  had  informed  Mr.  B,  of  this  shameful! 
Flaw  in  his  Preface;^)  and  so  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
Guilt  made  him  slip  this  fair  occasion  of  traducing  me. 
But  if  the  Reader  pleases  to  see,  how  each  of  us  have 
manag'd  this  Topic;  I'll  ask  no  other  justification. 

But  he  asks  me.  Where  do  I  find  that  Phalaris  toas 
burnt  in  his  Btdlf^)  I  find  it  in  Ow'd's  Ibis, 

Utque  ferox  Phalaris,  lingua  prius  ense  resecta, 
More  bovis,  Paphio  clausus  in  cere,  gemas, 

and  in  the  old  Scholiast  upon  the  place;  Phalaris  ipsemet 
resecta   lingua  in  taurum  ceneum  conjectus  est.     But  do  you 


1)  Post  Naxum  h  Dionysio  juniore  dinUant.  8)  Diod. 

p.  411  [XVI  7].  3)  Diod.  246\xrf  16].  *)  I  was 

mistaken  here^  when  I  thought  the  Examiner  had  discover'd  his 
own  mistake:  for  he  continues  the  Blunder  about  Dionysius 
Junior^  p.  183  of  his  Examination:  and  is  still  so  little  sensible 
of  it  that  he  tells  me  I  borrow'd  the  Argument  from  him, 
without  making  the  least  Improvement.  — -  Add.  p.  542. 

5)  P.  133. 
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take  upy  says  Mr.  B,  with  the  trifling  Author  of  the  Verses 
upon  Ibis?  A  little  while  ago  Ovid  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Wits  of  the  Ancients  f'^)   and  as  much  above  Manilius,  as 

188  Nireus  was  handsomer  ^an  Thersites.  But  now  the  Wind 
is  changed  again,  and  he's  a  trifling  Author,  Mr.  B.  I  see, 
will  let  no  body  else  contradict  hun,  but  reserves  that  for 
a  Complement,  which  he'll  pay  to  himself.  But  why,  I 
pray,  so  severe  upon  Ovidf  Why  must  he  have  no  credit 
in  a  matter  of  History?  Will  Mr.  B.  stigmatize  him  for  a 
Ly "maker  by  Profession;^)  such  as  he  obligingly  declares 
all  Poets  are  a-kin  tof  Of  all  the  various  Histories  that 
are  touch'd  on  in  Ovicts  Ibis,  there's  not  one  in  forty,  but 
what  we  have  at  this  day  other  good  vouchers  for,  besides 
the  Poet  himself.  And  without  question  he  had  Authoi;^ 
for  the  rest,  though  they  are  not  now  extant.  But  Mr.  B, 
requires*)  some  grave  Writer'^  Testimony,  and  not  a  trifling 
Poet's.  I  had  quoted  a  very  grave  and  learned  Writer  for 
it,  Heradides  PonOcus;  but  he  tells  me,  I  cite  him  falsly;^) 
or  else  /  use  some  Copy  of  Heraclides,  that  he  has  not  seen. 
What  Mr.-^.  has,  or  has  not  seen,  his  Assistant  knows 
better  than  I  do.  But  in  all  the  Copies  of  Heraclides,  'tis 
I  think  sufficiently  hinted,  that  Phalaris  was  burnt  in  his 
Bull:  I  mean  the  Greek  Copies;  for  the  Latin  Translation, 
which  is  sometimes  easier  seen  than  the  Original,  does  not 
express  it.  Phalaris,  says  Heraclides,  burnt  several  Persons 
in  his  Brazen  Btcll;  but  the  People  took  vengeance  on  him, 
and  they  burnt  his  Mother  too,  and  his  Friends,^)  If  they 
burnt  his  Mother  too,  then  surely,  that  implies,  that  Pha- 
laris himself  was  burnt.  And  indeed  how  could  the  Agrigenr 
tines  forget  to  bum  him?  The  Revenge  was  so  proper  aad 
natural,  and  the  Thought  so  very  obvious  and  uppermost; 
that  'tis  hardly  credible,  they  should  not  burn  hin  in  his 

189  Bull,  if  they  had  him  alive  in  their  power.  TuUy  says, 
That  the  whole  Multitude  of  the  Agrigentines  fell  upon  him.^) 
This  is  consistent  enough. with  Ovids  account  of  him;  for 
they /e/Z  upon  him,  and  siezed  him,  and  so  haled  him  to 


1)  P.  28.         3)  P.  164.  8)  P-  133.  4)  P.  133,  117. 

6)  Herac,  in  Polit.  [fragm.  hist.  gr.  II  p.  223].  'Ei^iirfnjas 
Sk  xal  TTjy  pajrepa.  «)  De  Ofie,  u,  7  [26.]   Universa  Agrig. 

multitudo  impetum  fecit. 
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the  Bull.  As  for  Valerius  Maximtis,  who  says,  He  was  stoned 
to  death  at  the  Instigation  of  Zeno  Eleates :  ^)  '  tis  plain,  he 
mistakes  Fhalaris  for  Nearchus;^)  who  was  Tyrant  of  Velia 
in  Itaiy  a  hundred  years  after  Phalaris.  Jo,  Tzetzes  says, 
He  was  starved  to  death  in  a  Coat  of  Lead; ^)  but  He  scarce 
deserves  our  consideration :  or  if  he  did,  yet  here  are  three 
Authors  for  his  burning^  and  he  alone  for  his  starving. 

But  to  take  leave  of  this  Topic;  let  us  see  how  the 
Balance  stands  here  between  the  Examiner  and  me.  In 
the  one  Scale  there  are  Diodorm,  Pliny,  Solinus^  Thucydides, 
Herodotusy  and  the  Original  Medals  of  Taurominium:  In  the 
Examiner's  Scale,  there  are  two  false  Surmises,  two  vicious 
Consequences  and  one  refreshing  Quibble;^)  for  the  Quibble's 
his  own,  by  the  old  Rule,  Qui  capita  Hie  facit. 


vn. 

The  XXXV  Letter  to  Polygnotus  presents  us  with  a 
Sentence  of  Moral,  8n  ]C6yoQ  epyou  axta  Tvapa  zoIq 
aoifppaveavipotQ  TremtjTsuzat^  That  wise  men  take  Words 
for  the  shadow  of  Things;  that  is,  as  the  Shadow 
is  not  alone  without  tlie  presence  of  the  Body,  so 
Words  are  accompanied  with  the  Action.  '  Tis  a  very 
notable  Saying,  and  we  are  obliged  to  the  Author  190 
of  it;  and  ii  Phalaris  had  not  modestly  hinted,  that 
others  had  said  it  before  him,  we  m^ht  have  taken 
it  for  his  own.  But  then  there  was  either  a  strange 
jumping  of  good  Wits,  or  Democritus  was  a  sorry 
Plagiary ;  for  He  laid  claim  to  the  first  Invention  of 
it,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  says,^)  Touzou  eari  xat  to 
\6yoQ  epyou  axiij:  and  Plutarch,^)  Adyo^  yap  Ipyou 
axirj  xara  Aripoxptzov.  What  shall  we  say  to  this 
matter?  Democritus  had  the  character  of  a  man  of 
Probity  and  Wit;  who  had  neither  inclination  nor 
need  to  filch  the  Sayings  of  others.    Besides,  here 


1)  VcH,  Max,  iii,  3.       »)  See  Laert.  in  Zen.  Eleate,  [IX  6,  6]. 
3)  CkU.  p.  95  [V966].  4)  P.  13:i.         «)   Vita  Democrit. 

[IX  7,  6].  «)  De  Educat.  Puer.  [c.  34  p.  9F.]. 
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are  Plutarch  and  Diogenes^  two  witnesses  that  would 
scorn  to  flatter,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  Democrttus^  had 
they  ever  read  it  in  others  before  him.  This  bears 
hard  indeed  upon  the  Author  of  the  Letters:  but 
how  can  we  help  it?  He  should  have  minded  his 
hits  better,  when  he  was  minded  to  act  the  Tyrant. 
For  Democritus^  the  first  Author  of  the  Sentence, 
was  too  youi^  to  know  even  Pythagoras:  to.  twv 
^pdvcDv  fxdyezatj  says  Diogenes ;  ^)  and  yet  Pythagoras 
survived  Phalaris^  nay,  deposed  him,  if  we  will  be- 
lieve his  Scholars.  We  may  allow  Forty  Years  space 
for  Democritus^s  writing;  from  the  lxxxiv  Olymp.  to 
191  the  xciv,  in  which  he  died.  Now  the  earliest  of  this 
is  above  an  Hundred  Years  after  the  last  period 
of  Phalaris, 

I  am  sensible  that  Michael  Psellus^)  refers  this 
Saying  to  Simonides;  and  Istdorus  PeleusJ)  to  the 
Lacedcemonians.  But  these  two  are  of  little  autho- 
rity, in  a  case  of  this  nature,  against  Plutarch  and 
Diogenes.  Neither  would  the  matter  be  mended, 
should  we  accept  of  their  testimony.  For  Simonides 
was  but  Seven  Years  old,  when  Phalaris  was  kill'd. 
And  were  it  a  Lacedcemonian  Apophthe^,  though 
the  date  be  undetermined,  it  might  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  more  recent  than  He. 

Mk.  B,  animadverts,*)  that  among  the  several  Pretenders 
to  this  Sentence,  Aoyos  ipyou  axed,  I  decide  in  favour  of 
Democritus  for  a  very  good  reaeon;  because  o^erunse  it 
would  be  of  no  use  to  me  in  the  present  Debate.  One  half 
of  which  words  are  a  misrepresentation,  and  the  other  half 
a  mistake. 

I  decided  in  favour  of  Democritus^  not  to  serve  a  pre- 
sent turn ;  but  for  just  and  perpetual  reasons.   There  are 


1)  Vita  Democ.  [6]..  2)  De  Deem,  [See  de  operatione 

daem.  etc.  ed.  Boissonade,  p.  2  and  1921.  ^)  JSmst,  252, 

(&  259.  *)  P.  138. 
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Two,  that  ascribe  it  to  Democritus;  and  but  One  to  each 
of  the  others.  Nay  I  will  now  add  a  third  in  Democntua^s 
behalf,  HevTo&Xog^^)  6  dimdxptroQ  6  ji^dyjpfnjg^  dtc.  Tourou 
iar)  xcd  rby  \A6jvs  kp/JLoo  alxaj:  which,  according  to  the 
present  reading,  is  OraUo  Mercurn  flagellum^  as  Wolfiua 
and  Portua  translate  it :  but  it  ought  to  be  corrected,  ASyog 
ipyoo  axcfj.  And  besides  the  number,  even  the  quality  of  ^** 
Democrittts's  Witnesses  is  greater  than  the  other's,  in  a  case 
of  this  nature.  For  Iddorus^  a  Christian  Writer,  was  not 
versed  so  well  in  Heathen  Authors,  as  Plutarch^  and  Laer- 
tins;  and  Psellus,  I  suppose,  is  too  Modem,  to  be  set  in 
Competition  with  them;  being  a  thousand  years  younger 
tihan  Plutarch,  and  nine  hundred  than  Laertius.  In  this 
part  therefore  Mr.  JB.  has  misrepresented  me. 

The  other,  as  I  said,  is  a  mistake;  where  he  says, 2) 
otherwise  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  me^  and,  if  any  of  them 
have  it^  except  Democritus,  Phalaris  might  have  used  it  after 
them.  What  will  not  a  man  say,  that  can  say  such  things 
with  eqtbal  regard  to  Truth  and  Honour  t  If  we  attribute-  it 
to  jSimonides,  could  Phalaris  use  it  after  him?  Though  it 
be  evident  beyond  all  question,  that  Simonides  was  a  very 
Child 8)  at  the  latest  Period  of  Phalaris's  Life?  I  had  ob- 
served this  in  my  Dissertation;  Mr.  JB.  has  not  one  word 
in  refutation  of  it,  and  yet  could  suffer  these  crude  Asser- 
tions to  drop  from  his  Pen.  Nay  further,  if  we  allow 
Isidorus'^  account,  and  give  the  Saying  to  ihQ  Lacedemonians  ; 
yet  it's  very  great  odds,  that  it's  younger  than  Phalaris, 
For  if  we  examin  the  Laconic  Sentences  collected  by  Plutarch^ 
we  shall  find  four  parts  of  five  there  to  be  later  than  Pha- 
Ums's  time. 

But  IMfr,  B.  adds,  that  the  words  of  Plviarch^  xaxh 
/hjiijoxptrov^  do  not  imply,*)  That  he  thought  Democritus  to 
he  the  AtUhor  of  the  Saying,  but  only  that  he  had  met  with 
it  in  Democritus'*  WorJcs.  I  am  weary  of  dealing  with 
such  poor  Objections,  that  have  no  Sap  nor  Spirit  in  them. 
In  another  place  the  same  Author  says,  that  according  to  193 
Simonides,*) 

^9^Xos  7mtqf  nwXog  wg  Sfia  rpi^etv. 

1)  Suid.  in  v,  BivT.  3)  P.  139.  »)  See  here 

p.  42,  43.  *)  P.  138.  5)  Kardi  Tbv  Itfiatviiyiv. 
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And  according  to  Plato, ^)  Aoyoo  xoo^ordrou  npdyiixiTog 
fiapozdrr^  ^yjfi^a.  Does  not  Plutarch  here  intimate,  that 
Simonides  and  Plato  were  the  first  Authors  of  these  Say- 
ings? There  is  nothing  more  common  in  him  and  others, 
than  xard.  rbv  Ala^ukov^  xara  rbv  Edprnedi/jVy  xarh,  rbv  Me- 
vavdpov,  dc.  Now  if  we  allow  of  Mr.  JB's  exception,  That 
these  may  not  he  the  Authors  of  the  Passages  there  attri<^ 
huted  to  them,  but  may  have  pillaged  them  from  others; 
we  shall  have  as  many  Plagiaries,  as  Writers. 

He  insists  further,  2)  TAa^Laertius  tdU  us^  Solon  wed 
to  aay^  Adyov  etdwXov  shot  rajv  ipyatv;  so  that  he  does  not 
make  Democritus  the  Authdr  of  the  Sentence  we  speak  of. 
But  with  the  Examiner's  leave,  there  is  a  difference  between 
A6yog  eidwXov  tojv  ipywy,  and  AoyoQ  ipyoo  axtd:  and  if 
Laertius  had  not  thought  so,  he  would  not  have  named 
them  both.  If  the  words  in  Phalaria^  Epistle  had  been 
Aoyog  etSwkov  rm  ipywv;  I  had  never  made  an  Objection 
from  them,  against^  the  Epistles :  because  Solon  was  as 
old  as  the  true  Phalaria.  But  since  the  words  are,  Aoyog 
ipyoo  axtd;  which,  as  Plutarch^  Laertius^  and  aSmm^  assure 
US,  was  the  peculiar  Phrase  and  Turn  that  Democrittu 
gave  to  that  Thought,  *tis  an  Objection  unanswerable. 

But  by  virtue  of  an  old  Saying,  as  he  calls  it,  NihU 
est  dictum,  quod  non  dictum  prius;  he  believes,  thai  Aoyog 
ipyoo  (TXC&,  might  be  lit  upon  a  hundred  times,  before  Demo- 
critus made  it  famous,^)  I  perceive  the  Gentleman  under- 
stands not  the  -old  Saying  he  speaks  of.  The  first  tliat 
used  it,  was  Terence  in  the  Prologue  to  Ewauchus:  where 
iwhe  excuses  himself  for  borrowing  some  Characters  from 
Menander,  in  these  elegant  Verses, 

Quod  si  Personis  iisdem  uti  aliis  non  licet; 

Qui  magis  licet  currentes  servos  scribere, 

Bonos  matronas  facere,  meretrices  malas, 

PcNrasitum  edacem,  gloriosum  miUtem, 

Puemm  supponi,  fcUH  per  servum  senem, 

Amare,  odisse,  suspicarif  denique 

Nullum  est  jam  dictum,  quod  non  dictum  sit  prius. 
His  excuse  is  this,  That  all  Charades  were  already  exhausted 


1)  xard  rbv  IlXdrtaua,  ^)  P.  138.  3)  i>.  tS7^  13$, 
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hy  the  numbers  of  Poets y  that  had  gon  bef&re;  (there  being 
at  that  time  above  2000  Greek  Comedies  extant,  besides 
the  Latin  ones,)  so  that  nothing  could  now  he  said,  that  was 
not  said  already,  NOW,  he  says,  that  is,  in  his  own  time, 
in  the  Rear  of  so  many  Poets:  but  it  had  been  very  absurd 
in  Epicharmus's  Mouth,  or  any  other  of  the  first  Writers 
of  Comedy.  And  '  tis  as  absurd  in  our  Examiner,  to  infer 
from  this  Saying,  that  a  Saying  could  not  be  first  lit  upon 
by  Democrittis,  who  comes  so  early  in  the  Chronology  of 
Learning.  Surely  every  Saying  had  some  Beginning ;  unless 
Mr.  B.  will  suppose,  that  the  World  and  Humane  Race 
have  been  eternally  as  they  are  now.  But  he  himself  affords 
a  full  Refutation  of  his  Nihil  est  dictum:  for  there  are 
many  such  Nostrum*^  in  his  Book,  such  proper  and  peculiar 
Mistakes,  as  were  never  thought  on,  nor  said  by  any  Man 
before  him. 

vm.  m 

In  the  Li  Epistle  to  Eteonicus,  there  is  another  Moral 
Sentence :  Ovi^touq  yap  ovrag  dSdvarov  dpyrjv  s^etu,  &q 
faaiziveQ,  od  npoaijxet;  Mortal  Men  ought  not  to  enter- 
tain Immortal  Anger.  But  I  am  afraid,  he  will  have 
no  better  success  with  this,  than  the  former.  For  Ari- 
stotle, in-'his  Rhetoric,^)  among  some  other  sententious 
Verses,  cites  this  Iambic,  as  commonly  known; 

*A&duaToii  ^pT^y  py]  foXavze  &v7jTbQ  civ. 
This,  though  the  Author  of  it  be  not  named,  was, 
probably,  like  most  of  those  Proverbial  Gnomce,  bor- 
row'd  from  the  Stage;  and  consequently,  must  be 
later  than  Phalaris,  let  it  belong  to  what  Poet  you 
please,  Tragic  or  Comic. 

But  because  it  may  be  suspected,  that  the  Poet 
himself  might  take  the  Thought  from  common  usage, 
and  only  give  it  the  turn  and  measure  of  a  Verse; 
let  us  see,  if  we  can  discover  some  plainer  footsteps 
of  Imitation ,  and  detect  the  lurking  Sophist  under 

1)  lAb.  ii.  cap.  21  [p.  91,  20  ed.  min.  Bekk.] 
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the  mask  of  the  Tyrant.    Stobceus^)  gives  us  these 
Verses  out  of  Euripides'^  Phtloctetes: 

196  "Q(T7rep  3k  &u7]Tdu  xai  to  awfi   i/fiwu  l^o^ 

OuTOi  npoaijxti  fi7j8e  t^v  dpyrj^  i^stv 
^A&dvazov^  SaztQ  aQ)(fpoveiif  imarazat.^) 
Now  to  him  that  compares  these  with  the  words  of 
the  Epistle,  'twill  be  evident,  that  the  Author  had 
this  very  passage  before  his  Pen;  there  is  i;(eev 
and  npoaijxet;  not  only  a  sameness  of  sense,  but  even 
of  words,  and  those  not  necessary  .to  the  Sentence : 
which  could  not  fall  out  by  accident.^)  And  where 
has  he  now  a  Friend  at  a  pinch,  to  support  his 
sinking  credit?  for  Euripides  was  not  bom  in  PAo- 
laria^^  time.  Nay,  to  come  nearer  to  our  mark; 
from  Aristophanes^)  the  famous  Grammarian,  (who, 
after  Aristotle^  Callimachus ^  and  others,  writ  the 
didaaxcdiat  y  A  Catalogue , and  Chronology  of  all  the 
Plays  of  the  Poets;  a  Work,  were  it  now  extant, 
most  usefuU  to  ancient  History),  we  know  that  this 
very  Fable,  Philoctetes^  was  written  Olymp.  lxxxvii  ; 
which  is  cxx  Years  after  the  Tyrant's  Destruction. 

I  Had  said,  that  the  Iambic  Verse  quoted  by  Aristotle^ 

^i^varov  dp-j^v  p^  tpuhiTzt  dvrfhq  oJw, 
was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Stage,    This  does  not  please 
the  Examiner;  for  he  comes  upon  me  with  this  gravelling 
Question,   Why  more  probably  borrow  d  from  the  Stage,  than 

197  from  Archilochus'«  Iambics?  the  Fragments,  of  which  are  ftdl 
of  those  Proverbial  Sentences.  I'll  tell  you,  Sir,  why  more 
probably  from  the  Stage  than  from  ArchUochus,  First,  be- 
cause in  Aristotle'^  time  there  were  a  thousand  Iambics  of 
the  Stage  for  one  of  ArchUochus'%.  The  Plays  of  the  old 
Comedy  were  ccolxv;*)  of  the  middle  Comedy  dcxvu:  nay 


1)  TU.  XX  [17].  Uepl  Vpr\i.  3)  [Eur.  fr.  796  DindJ 

S)  [See  Porson  ad  Eur.  Med.  139  sq.]  ^  Argumeid. 

Medta  Eur.       «)  Prolog,  ad  Arist.  [UI  p.  XIV  16.  XV  62 Dab.]. 
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AthencBus  says,^)  That  he  himself  had  read  above  dccc 
Plays  of  the  middle  Comedy.  Add  to  these  all  the  Trage- 
dies, which  ID  all  probability  were  more  than  the  others; 
and  it  will  be  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  there  were  as 
many  whole  Plays  in  Aristotle's  days,  as  there  were  single  • 
Iambic  Verses  in  all  ArchUochus's  Poems.  And  secondly, 
Because  Aristotle  in  the  very  same  place,  where  he  cites 
this  Sentence,  brings  several  others:  all  of  which,  except 
one,  we  are  sure  are  fetched  from  the  Stage,  out  of  Euri- 
pides  and  Epicharmus:  and  even  that  One  is  very  likely 
to  be  taken  from  the  same  place.  And  now  I  would  beg 
leave,  in  my  turn,  to  ask  the  Examiner  a  question:  What 
he  means,  when  he  says.  The  Fragments  of  Archilochus'* 
Iambics  are  full  of  those  Proverbial  Sentences  f  For  I  believe, 
there  are  not  ten  Iambics  of  Archiloehus's  now  extant;  and 
but  two  of  them  are  Proverbial  Sentences.  He  tells  me 
in  another  place,  ^)  Thai  collecting  Greek  Fragments  is  a  fit 
Employment  for  me,  and  I  have  succeded  well  in  it.  But 
when  he  pleases  to  produce  those  Iambics  of  ArchUochus's 
full  of  such  sententious  Sayings,  I'll  acknowledge  his  Talent 
at  that  Employment  to  be  better  than  mine. 

My  Inference  was,  that  if  this  Iambic  came  from  the 
Stage ;  it  must  be  later  than  Phalaris;  let  it  belong  to  what  198 
Poet  soever,  Tragic  or  Comic,  This  Consequence,  says 
Mr,  B,^)  I  can  never  allow;  because  I  am  very  well  satisfied^ 
ihat  there  were  both  Tragic  and  Comic  Poets  before  the  days 
of  Phalaris.  The  Age  of  Tragedy  he  reserves  for  another 
Section;  but  iov  €omedy  he  produces  Susarion^  who  is  said 
to  have  invented  it  before  the  Tyranny  of  Pisistratus. 

'Tis  the  Examiner's  good  fortune,  to  be  never  more 
in  the  wrong,  than  when  he  talks  most  superciliously,  and 
with  the  greatest  assurance.  He  can  never  allow  my  infer- 
ence, and  he  is  very  well  satisfied.  But  I  must  tell  him, 
to  his  further  satisfaction^  That  though  we  suppose  Plays 
were  acted  a  little  before  or  in  Phalaris's  time;  yet  it 
does  not  presently  follow  as  a  Consequence,  That  Phalaris 
could  cite  that  Verse  out  of  a  Poet,  whether  Tragic  or 
Comic. 

First,  Because  it  is  an  Iambic  Verse;   and  it  was  a 


1)  Aihen.  p.  366  [D].  3)  P.  286,  3)  p.  140^ 
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good  while  after  the  inyention  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy, 
before  that  Measure  was  used  in  them.  Aristotle  assures 
us  of  this,  as  far  as  it  concerns  Tragedy;  The  measure^ 
says^)  he,  in  Tragedy  was  changed  from  Tetrametres  to  Iam- 
bics. For  at  first  they  used  Tetrametres,  because  the  Tro- 
chaic foot  is  more  proper  for  dancing.  And  the  same  reason 
will  hold  for  Comedy  too:  because  tiiat,  as  well  as  Tragedy, 
was  at  first  nothing  but  a  Song  performed  by  a  Chorus 
dancing  to  a  JPipe,^)  It  Stands  to  reason  therefore  that  there 
also  the  Tetrametre  was  used,  rather  than  ihe  Iambic;  which, 
as  the  same  Aristotle  observes,*)  was  fit  for  Business  rather 
than  Dancing,  and  for  Discourse  rather  than  Singing. 
199  And  secondly.  Because  both  Comedy  and  Tragedy  in 
their  first  beginnings  at  Athens  were  nothing  but  exten^oral 
Diversions,*)  not  just  and  regular  Poems;  they  were  nei- 
ther publish'd,  nor  preserved,  nor  written;  but  like  the 
Entertainments  of  our  Merry -Andrews  on  the  Stages  of 
Mountebanks,  were  bestow'd  only  upon  the  present  Assem- 
bly, and  so  forgotten.  Aristotle  declares  this  expresly; 
Both  Tragedy  cmd  Comedy,  says  he^^)  were  at  first  made  ex 
TEMPORE :  and  another  very  good  Writer,  Maximus  Tyrius^) 
tells  us.  Thai  the  ancient  Plays  at  Athens  were  nothing  but 
Chorus's  of  Boys  and  Men,  the  Husbandmen  in  their  several 
Parishes,  after  the  labours  of  Seed-time  and  Harvest,  singing 
EXTEMrosAL  Songs.  Donatits,  or  whoever  is  the  Author  of 
that  Discourse  about  Comedy,  says,  Thespis  was  the  first 
that  writ  his  Plays,  and  by  that  means  made  them  public.^) 
But  He  was  younger  than  the  Tyrant's  time,  as  it  will 
appear  more  manifestly  anon.  So  that  Phalaris,  as  I  con- 
ceive, could  not  meet  with  this  Verse  in  those  days,  when 
the  Plays  were  not  tmitten;  unless  Mr.  B.  will  bring  him 


1)  Poet.  e.  iv.  To  fieif  Ttp&rov  rerpafurptp  i^ptovro.  So 
also  in  liket.  iii,  i.  a)  Donatus  [Kuanth.  de  tr.  et  cooL) 

Ter.  ed.  Westerh.  I  65]  Comcedia  /ere  vetus,  ut  ipsa  quoque  oUm 
Tragoedia,  simplex  carmen  fuit,  quod  Chorua  cum  Tibidne  con- 
cinebat.  3)  Poet.  c.  xxiv,  &  iv.  *)  This  is  contested  by 

Meineke,  hist.  crit.  24.  —  W.  5)  Poet.  c  iv.  revofiivri  oh 

dn*  dpxijq  ATTOSXEAIAITIKH,  xa\  adr^  xal  *  xwWt'a. 

6;  ZHsseri,  xxi.  ''Atrfiara  ^^ovregj  TTOIXEAIA'  '')  Thespit 
autem  primus  huec  scripta  in  omnium  notitiam  protuUt. 
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over  the  Sea   incognito   to  the  Merriments  in  the  Attic 
Villages. 

And  This  perhaps  may  be  the  true  reason;  why  the 
most  of  those  that  have  spoken  of  the  origin  of  Comedy, 
make  no  mention  of  Susarion  or  his  Contemporaries;  but 
ascribe  the  invention  of  it  to  Epicharmua.  For  as  it  seems, 
nothing  of  that  kind  was  written  and  transmitted  to  Poste- 
rity before  the  time  of  that  Sicilian.  Theocritus  therefore 
is  express  and  positive,  TAa^Epicharmus  invented  Comedy,^) 

Eupojv  ^Ent^apiwg. 
Comedy y  says  Themistius^^)  began  of  old  in  Sicily;  /or  Epi-  200 
charmus  and  Phormus  were  of  that  Country.  Epicharmus, 
says  Suidas^^)  together  with  Phormus,  invented  Comedy  at 
Syracuse.  And  Solinus^)  in  his  description  of  Sicily ^  Here^ 
says  he,  was  Comedy  fibst  invented.  Some  are  of  opinion, 
says  Diomedes,*)  That  Epicharmus  first  made  Comedy. 
Aristotle  makes  some  smaU  intimation  of  Susarion's  Pre- 
tenses; but  he  expresses  himself  so,  that  he  does  as  good 
as  declare  in  favour  of  Epicharmus,  111  give  the  Reader 
his  own  words:  The  Pretenders y  says  he,^)  to  the  invention 
of  comedy  are  the  Megarenses,  both  those  Here  (he  means 
the  Megarenses  near  Attica)  and  those  in  Sicily:  for  Epi- 
charmus was  of  that  placej  who  is  much  older  than  Chionides 
and  Magnes.  When  he  says,  The  Megarenses  that  are 
Here^  he  may  hint  perhaps  at  Susarion^  who  was  born  at 
that  Megara:  but  he  plainly  signifies,  that  his  claim  was 
of  no  great  weight,  by  passing  him  over  without  a  name. 
He  might  allow  him  to  be  the  Author  of  some  extempore 
Farces,  that  may  be  called  the  first  Rudiments  of  Comedy ; 
and  that's  all  that  with  justice  can  be  granted  him.  And 
with  this  opinion  all  those  fall  in,  who  assert  that  Comedy 
is  more  recent  than  Tragedy:  for  the  same  persons  sup- 
pose Thespis  to  be  the  inventor  of  Tragedy,  who  lived 
about  Olymp.  lxi.  Horace,  after  he  had  given  an  account 
of  the  rise  of  Tragedy  and  Satyr;  afteb  these,  says  he,'') 


1)  Theoe.  Epig,  17.  3)  Them.  Orat.  xix.  [XXVII  p.  406 

Dind.]  3)  Suid.  'ETtiy-  *)  SoUvu  [c.  5]  Hie  primum 

invenia  Comcedia.  &)  LHom,  p.  486.         ^)  Arist.  Poet.  c,3. 

7)  Art.  Poet.  V,  281. 
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came  the  old  Comedy :  Succeasit  vetua  his  Comosdia,  His^  says 
the  ancient  Scholiast,  sciL  Satyris  <&  Traycsdice,  And  Do- 
natus  is  very  positive/)  That  Tragedy  is  senior  to  Comedy, 
both  in  the  Subject  of  it^  and  the  time  of  its  Invention, 
aoi  Well  then;  if  Epicharmus  was  the  first  Writer  of  Co- 
medy, it  will  soon  appear,  that  the  true  Phalcms  could 
not  borrow  an  Iambic  from  the  Stage.  For  it's  well  known, 
that  Epicharmus  lived  with  Hiero.  of  Syracuse:^)  and  the 
Author  of  the  Arundel  Marble  places  them  both  at  Olymp. 
Lxxvii,  1.  when  Chares  was  Archon  at  Athens :  which  is  Lixvm 
years  after  Phalaris's  death.  'Tis  true,  Epicharmus  lived 
to  a  very  great  age,  to  xc  years,  as  Laertius  says,*)  or  to 
xcvn,  as  Lucian,^)  Now  allow  the  greater  of  these  numbers 
for  tie  true  term  of  his  Life;  and  suppose  too  that  he 
died  that  very  year,  when  he  is  mention'd  in  the  Marble 
tthough  it  cannot  fairly  be  presumed  so)  yet  he  would 
but  be  xvni  years  old  in  the  last  year  of  Phalaris^  Reign: 
which  perhaps  will  be  thought  too  young  an  age  to  set 
up  for  an  Inventor;  for  all  great  Wits  are  not  so  very 
early  and  forward,  as  a  Young  Writer^)  that  I  have  heard  of. 
Or  again,  if  Phormus^  who  is  join'd  with  Epicharmus^ 
be  supposed  the  first  Poet  of  the  Stage;  the  matter  will 
not  be  at  all  mended:  for  even  He  too  is  too  young  to  do  the 
Epistles  any  service.  His  name  is  written  different  ways, 
Athenasus  and  Stddas  call  him  Phormus;^)  but  Aristotle^'^) 
Phormis.^)  In  Themistius  'tis  written  Amorphus^^)  which 
is  an  evident  Depravation.  Some  learned  men  would  write 
it  Phormus  too  in  Aristotle:  but  if  that  be  true,  which 
Suidas  relates  of  him,  that  he  was  an  Acquaintance  of  Gelo 
the  Syracusian'«,i<^)  a/nd  Tutor  to  his  Children;  the  true  read- 
ing must  be  Phormis.  For  he  is  the  same  Phormis  that, 
as  Pausanias  teUs  at  large,  i^)  came  to  great  honour  in  the 
service  oiGelo,  and  of  Hiero  after  him:  and  that  I  think 


I)  De  Com,  »)  Pint.  [Mor.  68  A  =  vol.  1  p.  154  HercherJ. 
SchoL  Find,  dhc,  [Pyth.  I  981.  8)  Laert.  Epich.  [VIII 3]. 

*)  Luc,  in  Maerob,  [25J.  5)  Proe/.  p,  3.  «)  ^Spfim- 

7)  06pfiti.  Poet,  c,  V.  8)  [See  Lobeck,  Pathol,  proll.  502. 
—  R.]  »)  "Afiop^w;.  [In  Dindorf  s  edition,  p.  406,  it  is  ^6p- 
fwg  from  Petavius*  emendation!.  lO)  Suid,  in  mpix, 

II)  Eliac.  1.  [V  27]. 
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is  a  proof  sufficient,  that  he  did  not  invent  Comedy  as  20a 
early  as  the  time  of  Phcdaria. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  suppose,  from  what  has 
been  said,  these  Four  things  will  be  allow'd;  That  tiie 
Authorities  for  Epicharmm  are  moTre  and  greater  than  those 
for  Suaarion;  That  if  Epicharmus  was  the  first  Comedian, 
Phalaris  could  not  cite  a  passage  out  of  Comedy:  That 
allowing  Susarion  to  have  contributed  something  towards 
the  invention  of  Comedy,  yet  his  Plays  were  extemporal, 
and  never  publish'd  in  writing,  and  consequently  unknown 
to  Phalaris:  and  lastly,  That  if  they  were  publish'd,  'tis 
more  likely  they  were  in  Tetrametres  and  other  Chorical 
Measures,  fit  for  Dances  and  Songs,  than  in  Iambics.  So 
far  is  it  from  being  a  just  Consequence,  Jf  Comedy  was 
but  heard  of  at  Athens,  Phalaris  might  quote  Iambics  oiU 
of  it;  though  it  gave  such  great  satisfaction  to  the  learned 
Examiner. 

'Tis  true,    there  are   five  Iambics  extant,   that  are 
fathered  upon  Susarion^  and  perhaps  may  really  be  his: 
'Axouere  ke(og'  Houffopewv  Xiyet  rddsy 
Ylbg  Qdivou  Meya^o^BV  Tptno8f(Txeos' 
Kaxbv  yuvouxeg*  dAX  ^/xajg,  w  dr^/jborai, 
Ohx  iffrev  olxetv  olxtav  dveu  xaxou. 
Kal  yhp  rb  y^fiou,  xal  zb  firj  yyjfiai  xaxov. 
The  first  four  of  these  are  produced  by  JDiomedes  Schola- 
eticus  in  his  Commentary  on  Dionysius  Thrax,  a  MS  now 
in  the  Royal  Library  ;i)   the  last  with   three   others   by 
Stobceus;^)   the ^ first,  third,  and  fourth  by  JDiomedes  the 
Latin  Grammarian ; 3)  and  the  third  and  fourth  by  Smdas,^) 
The  Emendation  of  the  second  Verse  is  owing  to  the  ex- 
cellent Bishop  Pearson;^)  for  it's  very  faulty  in  the  MS.  203 
But  the  first  Verse,  as  he  has  publish'd  it, 

'AxoO&TS  U$ea}g^  2ooaaLpi<i)v  rdde  Xeyei, 
has  two  errors  in  it  against  the  measures  of  Iambics.   So 
that  to  heal  that  flaw  in  the  Verse,  for  M$swg  its  written 
Xd$ev   in    the  Latin   JDiomedes,     But   the  true  reading  is 


1)  [Bekkeri  Anecd.  Gr.  II  748].        2)  StoK  Tit.  Ixvii  [69, 21. 
3)  Lib.  3,  p.  486.  *)  Suid,  v.  oDre  aov.  5)   Vind, 

Ignat.  ii,  11. 
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'Axouere  Xew^,  as  it's  extant  in  Stobcme;  that  is,  Hear^  0 
People,  'Tis  the  form  that  Criers  used,  and  means  the 
same  thing  with  our  0  Yes  or  Oyez'^).  Plutarch^)  tells  us, 
TJuU  in  the  Parish  of  the  Pallenians  of  Attica  'twas  unhvy- 
full  for  the  Crier  to  use  that  common  Form^  'Axouere  Xstog: 
because  a  certain  Crier ,  jcalled  Leos ,  had  formerly  betrayed 
their  Ancestors,  Stratomcus  the  Musician  made  a  Quibble 
about  it;  for  as  he  once  was  in  Mylasa?)  a  City  that  had 
few  Inhabitants,  but  a  great  many  Temples;  he  comes  into 
the  market  place,  as  if  he  would  proclaim  something;  but 
instead  of  Axob&re  Xaoc,  as  the  Form  used  to  be,  he  said 
Axouere  vaoL  In  Lucian's  Sale  of  Philosophers^^)  the  Form 
that  Mercury  the  Crier  uses,  is  ^xoue,  aiya.  And  so  much 
by  way  of  digression,  to  supply  the  emendation  of  the  in- 
comparable Pearson. 

If  I  would  imitate  somebody's  artifice  in  suppressing 
and  smothering  what  he  thinks  makes  against  him ;  I  might 
easily  conceal  a  passage  of  this  yet  unpublish'd  MS,  which 
carries  in  it  a  specious  objection  against  something  I  have 
said.  Diom^des  introduces  those  Verses  of  Susarion  with 
these  words:  One  Susarion,  says  he,*)  was  the  beginner  of 
Comedy  in  Verse  i  whose  Plays  were  all  lost  in  oblivion  ^  hut 
there  are  two  or  three  Iambics  of  a  play  of  his  still  re^ 
ao4  membred.  Here's  an  express  testimony,  that  Susarion  used 
Iambics  in  his  Plays:  though  I  have  newly  endeavoured 
to  make  it  probable,  that  in  the  first  infancy  of  Comedy, 
the  Iambic  was  not  used  there;  as  we  are  certain  from 
Aristotle  that  is  was  not  in  Tragedy.  But  I  have  one  or 
two  Exceptions  against  Diomedes's  evidence.  First,  he 
stands  alone  in  it;  he  is  a  man  of  no  great  esteem;  he 
lived  many  hundreds  of  years  after  the  thing  that  he 
speaks  of;  so  that  it  ought  to  pass  for  no  more  than  a 


1)  The*  Attic  Idiom  has  it  'Axouere ,  Xe<u.  Arist,  Acham. 
p.  300  [v.  964Bekk.l:  ^Axooere,  Xetfj,  xard  ra  izdrpia  rag  ;(odg 
etc.  And  again  :  Axouers  Xstfi,  Tobg  yewpyohq  dntiuat  etc. 
[Pax  V.  551].  —  Add,  p.  544.  2)  Plut.  in  Thes.  [13]. 

3)  Athen.  p.  348  [dj.  4)  [Rather  Deor.  cone.  1.  —  R] 

^)  np&Tou  pkv  oHv  SouaapCatv  rtg  rijq  ippirpoo  Kuifupdiai 
dpTWbq  iyivero,  o3  rd  pjkv  dpdpara  X-^^tq  xarevep'fy9-Ticav " 
doo  dk  ^  rpeiq  Xafiffot  roD  dpdparoq  inl  pvy^pTQ  ^ipovrat.  [6ekk. 
Anecd.  II  748]. 
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CoAJecture  of  his  own.  And  again,  I  would  have  it  ob- 
served, that  these  ^YCt  Iambics  are  spoken  in  the  person 
of  Susarion;  which  will  go  a  great  way  towards  a  proof, 
that  they  are  no  part  of  a  Play,  For  when  the  Poet  in 
his  own  name  would  speak  to  the  Spectators,  he  makes 
use  of  the  Chorus  to  that  purpose,  and  it  is  called  a  Ila- 
papaatg;^)  of  which  sort  there  are  several  now  extant  in 
Ariatophanee.  But  the  measures  that  the  Chorus  uses  at 
that  time,  are  never  Iambics,  but  always  Anapaests  or  Te- 
trametres.  And  I  believe  th^re  is  not  one  instance,  that 
the  Chorus  speaks  at  all  to  the  Pit  in  Iambics;  to  the 
Actor  it  sometimes  does.  And  lastly,  if  these  Verses  of 
jSusarion's  had  been  known  to  be  borrowed  ifrom  a  Play, 
it  could  not  have  been  such  a  secret  to  Aristotle.  For  it's 
plain,  I  think,  that  he  had  met  with  no  certain  tradition 
of  any  Play  of  SusariorC^:  if  he  had,  he  would  never 
attribute  the  invention  of  Comedy  to  the  Sicilians  so  long 
after  him.  This  argument  will  not  seem  inconsiderable; 
if  we  remember,  what  an  universal  Scholar  that  Philosopher 
was :  and  that  he  had  particularly  applied  himself  to  know 
the  History  of  the  Stage;  having  writ  a  Treatise  of  the 
^tdaaxaXicu,  An  Account  of  the  Names,  and  the  Times,  and  205 
the  Authors  of  all  the  Plays  that  ever  were  acted.  If  the 
Verses  therefore  are  truly  Susarion's;  'tis  probable,  they 
were  made  upon  some  other  occasion,  and  not  for  the  Stage. 
To  return  now  to  our  Examiner;  let  us  see  a  little 
how  he  manages  his  Susarion;  for  it's  a  wonder,  if  besides 
a  general  fault  in  producing  a  weak  Argument,  he  do  not 
add  several  incidental  ones,  which  a  more  skillfull  Manager 
might  have  avoided.  And  to  justifie  my  suspicion  of  him, 
his  very  first  Sentence  has  two  or  three  errors  in  it.  The 
Chronicon  Marmoreum,  says  he,^)  informs  us,  that  Comedy 
was  brought  into  Athens  by  Susarion,  or  rather  that  a  Stage 
was  by  him  first  erected  in  Athens.  And  from  the  word 
Stage  he  would  draw  an  inference,  That  Susarion  was  not 
the  Inventor,  but  an  Improver  only  of  Comedy,^)  Now  I 
affirm,  that  the  Marble  Chronicon  says  nothing  here  about 
Athens,  or  a  Stage.   I  will  set  down  the  whole  Paragraph, 


1)  Schol.  Aristoph.  [Ran.  686.  Pax.733].  Bephasst.  [134 Gaisf.]. 
Pollux.  [IV  111].  2)  />.  i40,  3)  P.  141. 
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as  it  was  published  from  the  Original  by  Mr.  SMen  and 
Mr.  Totmg, 

^A<^  ou  iv*A^  ....cug  xioficj  • . . .  ^  • .  • .  e^ . . .  (rave ....  to/v 
Ixapeewv  rbpovros  IJouaapfwvog  xal  8oXov . .  re^ . .  imo}  rov 

ta^a ....  0  ... .  apm^o vocuoo ...  6^ ...  oc 

In  this  worn  and  broken  condition  the  passage  was  printed 
by  Mr.  Seldm;  and  the  Supplements  that  have  been  made 
to  it  since,  are  only  learned  mens  Conjectures;  and  may 
lawfully  be  laid  aside,  if  we  have  better  to  put  in  their 
places.  The  first  word  of  it,  h  M.... cu^y  Mr.  Selden  guess'd 
to  be  iv  d&^vcug  in  Athens:  wherein  he  is  followed  by 
Palmerius^  Pearson^  Marsham^  and  every  body  since.  But, 
with  humble  submission  to  those  great  names,  I  am  per- 
906  swaded  it  'should  not  be  so  corrected.  For  the  Author  of 
the  Marble,  when  he  would  say,  In  Athens,  always  uses 
A^V7^(Tcv,  and  never  iv  A^vouq.  So  in  Line  the  5th  A^* 
00  8ix7j  A^VTjffi,  and  33.  Aa>^  oh  A^vvjae,  and  61.  .  .  iv 
ABij\f7jat,  and  70.  'Evexyjasv  Am^VTjm  deddaxwv,  so  in  79,  81, 
83,  85 :  besides  what  comes  almost  in  every  Epoch  of  it, 
^p^ovTos  Ad^rjVTjmv,  *Tis  not  credible  therefore,  that  in 
this  single  passage  he  should  say,  iv  A^rjvatg,  Besides 
that  it  is  not  true  in  fact,  that  Susarion  found  Comedy  at 
Athens:  for  it  was  at  Icanus,  a  Country  Parish  in  Attica^ 
as  Athenceus  informs  us^);  which  is  the  reason,  that  Clem, 
Alex,^)  calls  Susarion  an  Icarian.  And  the  Marble  it  self 
in  this  very  place  names  the  Icarians^  Tm  Ixapdcjv.  But 
surely  the  same  person  could  not  act  first  both  at  Icarius 
and  Athens,  in  Country  and  City  at  once.  Tis  observable 
therefore,  that  in  another  Epoch,  where  the  Marble  says, 
That  Tragedy  was  first  acted  hf  Thespis,  who  was  an  Icarian 
too^);  there's  nothing  said  oi  Athens.  Our  Examiner  there- 
fore is  quite  out,  when  he  quotes  it  as  the  words  of  the 
Marble,  That  Susarion  brought  Comedy  into  Athens. 

His  next  mistake  is,  when  he  tells  us,  as  out  of  the 
Marble,  That  Susarion  set  up  bis  Stage  at  Athens*).  The 
whole  foundation  of  this  imaginary  Stage  is  that  fragment 
of  a  word  ....  (rave ....  which  the  very  ingenious  and 


1)  P.  40.  3)  Sootrapiwv  'Ixapteus.  Strom,  I.  [366?.] 

3)  Suid,  Oetr.  *)  P.  140,  141. 
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learned  Palmeriua^)  fansied  ought  to  be,  iiti  oavimy  acted 
upon  Boards;  and  his  Conjecture  is  approved  by  the  great 
Pearson^),  This,  in  the  Edition  of  the  Marmora  Oxonteruia, 
was,  I  know  not  why,  chang'd  into,  iv  aaviat^  in  Boards. 
And  the  Examiner,  who  without  question,  understands  how 
Comedies  may  be  put  into  Boards  (though  the  Groaning 
Board  of  famous  memory^)  might  rather  belong  to  some  aor 
Tragedy)  judiciously  follows  this  casual^)  oversight,  in  that 
elegant  Edition. 

I  desired  my  worthy  Friend  Dr.  Mill,  to  examin  with 
his  own  Eyes  this  passage  in  the  Marble,  which  is  now  at 
Oxford,  and  makes  part  of  the  Glory  of  that  noble  Uni- 
versity. And  he  informs  me,  that  those  Letters,  which 
Mr.  Sddm  and  Mr.  Young  took  to  be  SANI^  are  now  wholly 
invisible,  not  the  least  footstep  being  left  of  them :  and  as 
for  EN  AS  . .  the  two  last  letters  are  so  defac'd,  that  one 
cannot  be  certain  they  were  ASy  but  only  something  like 
'em.  I  am  of  opinion  therefore,  that  the  entire  writing  in 
the  Marble  was  not  iv  AdrjvcuQy  but  iv  dTrr/vaeSy  In  Plaustris: 
and  that  2 AN  I  has  no  relation  to  laviSe^,  Boards;  but  is 
the  last  Syllable  of  a  Verb.  So  that  I  would  fill  up  the 
whole  passage  thus:  A0  Ou  EN  AHmAIS  KQMmtat 
ewopESHZAN  Yno  TQN  IKAPIEQN  HYP0NT02  20Y2A- 
PluNOH:  that  is.  Since  Comedies  were  carried  in  Carts  by 
the  Icarians,  Susarion  bdng  the  Inventor,  That  in  the 
beginning  the  Plays  were  carried  about  the  Villages  in 
Carts,  we  have  a  witness  beyond  exception:*) 
Ignotum  Tragicee  genus  invenisse  Camence 
Dicitur,  &  PLAUSTRIS  VEXISSE  poemata  Thespis. 
And  so  the  old  Scholiast  upon  the  place;  thespis  primus 
Tragoedias  invenit^  ad  quas  recitandas  circa  vicos  PLAV" 
STRO  quoque  veTiebatur  ante  inventionem  scenas.  And  I  sup- 
pose, it's  sufficiently  known,  that  Att^vy]  is  the  same  with 
PLAUSTRUM,  Hesychius  and  Suidas;  ATn^vy^,  SfiaSa.  Eu- 
stathius  twice;  ^Ajm^av  pJkv  xdl  ^Ajmtrjv  elTtsTv  raur6v  iarev.  208 
Glossarium  Philoxeni;  Pktustrum^  aixaSay  Plostrum,  dfia^a. 


1)  Exereit,  p.  702.  2)  Vind.  Ignat.ii,  11.  3)  The 

aliosion  is  not  dear.  —  W.         ^)  See  the  Notes  there,  p.  203^ 
204.  6)  HoraL  in  Art.  Poet.  [275]. 
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If  this  Conjecture  of  mine  may  seem  probable,^)  the 
next  I  dare  pass  my  word,  will  amount  even  to  certaiaty. 
The  words  in  the  Marble,  as  Mr.  Selden  pnblish'd  them, 
are  these;  Kal  8oXov  .  .  Te&  .  .  mzattovta^a  ,  .  .  .  5 . . . . 

apav^o  ........  voivoo  ,  ,  .  ep  .  ,  .  ,   og 

Out  of  which  broken  pieces  the  ingenious  Palmmus^) 
endeayour'd  to  make  this  Sentence,  xal  MXiovog  re^pkmy 
tAv  laydSfov  Spat^oVy  m^ov  ocifou:  that  is,  Dolon  (together 
with  Susarion)  was  inventor  of  Comedy;  the  prize  of  which 
was  a  Basket  of  Figs,  and  a  Hogshead  of  Wine;  which  were 
carried  home  by  the  Victor  in  a  Chariot  with  four  Horses, 
But  he  ingenuously  confesses,  that  he  never  read  any  thing 
of  this  Dolon  a  Comic  Poet,  nor  of  such  Prizes  as  a  Basket 
of  Figs,  and  a  Hogshead  of  Wine;  nor  that  they  were 
conveyed  home  in  a  Chariot.  However  this  emendation  of 
his  is  approved  and  followed  by  the  learned  Publisher') 
of  Marmora  Oxoniensia. 

I  was  lead  by  the  very  Sense  of  the  place  to  suspect, 
that  Mr.  Selden  or  Mr.  Young  had  copied  the  Inscription 
wrong;  and  that  instead  of  dOAON .  .  TES  .  .  nUQTON, 
they  ought  to  have  read  it,  AS  AON  ETE9H  nPQTONi 
for  the  difference  in  these  Letters  is  very  small,  and  such 
as  might  escape  even  a  curious  Eye  in  so  dim  an  Inscription. 
I  communicated  by  Letter  this  suspicion  of  mine  to  the 
Reverend  Dr.  MiU;  who  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  sent 
this  Correction  to  him,  before  he  had  look'd  upon  the 
Stone :  and  I  ask'd  the  favour  of  him,  that  he  would  consult 
the  Marble  it  self;  and  he  retum'd  me  this  answer.  That 
909  the  writing  in  the  Marble  is  fair  and  legible  enough  in 
this  very  manner,  KAl  A0AON  ETE0H  UPQTON  .  .  AP- 
21X0  .  .  KAl  OlNOr.  I  conceive  therefore,  this  whole 
passage  should  thus  be  restor'd:  xa}  MXov  kri^yj  npwrovr 
la^ddo}v  apaijoq^  xaX  oYvou  dpfop&OQy  that  is,  And  the  Prise 
was  first  proposed  y  a  Basket  of  Pigs,  and  a  small  Vessel  of 
Wine,  Dolon,  we  see,  and  his  Coach  and  Four  are  vanished 
already:  and  as  for  the  Prizes  for  the  Victory,  which  Pal- 


1)  It  is  altogether  set  aside  by  Bdckh,  C.I.  H  301  Ep.39, 
who  justly  censures  Bentley  for  admitting  the  barbarism  ifo- 
pi^rjaav.    -  W.  »)  Palmer.  Ibid,  «)  i.  e.  Editor^  as 

we  should  say  now.  —  W. 
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menua  owns  he  knew  nothing  of,  I  think  I  can  fairly  ac- 
count for  them  out  of  a  passage  in  Plutarch:^)  Anciently ^ 
says  he,  the  Feast  of  Bacchus  was  transacted  Country -like 
and  merrily :  first  there  was  carried  f*Afi^opeuc  oTvooJ  A  VES- 
SEL OF  WINE  and  a  Branch  of  a  Vine;  then  followed  one, 
that  led  A  GOAT  fTpdyovJ  after  him;  another  carried  (la^dJ8a)v 
m^iyoy)  A  BASKET  OF  FIGS;  and  last  of  all  came  the 
PhaOus  C&  0dXXoQ),  Now  as  both  Tragedy  and  Comedy 
had  their  first  rise  from  this  Feast  of  Bacchus;  the  one 
being^  invented  by  those  that  sung  the  Dithyramb,^)  and 
the  latter  by  those  that  sung  the  Phallic:  so  the  Prizes 
and  Rewards  for  those  that  performed  best,  were  ready 
upon  the  spot,  and  made  part  of  the  Procession;  The  Vessel 
of  Wine,  and  the  Basket  of  Figs  were  the  Premium  for  Co- 
medy, and  the  Goat  for  Tragedy.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  expressed  in  these  Verses  of  Dioscorides\  never 
yet  publish'd;  whic*  shall  further  be  considered  in  the  xi 
Section,  about  the  Age  of  Tragedy: 

BdxyoQ  Ere  rperrbv  xardroi  yopbv^  m  TPArOU  MXov^ 
XaS^TTcxbg  ?v  HrKQN  APPIXOS  UXog  in. 
Now  I  would  ask  the  Examiner  one  question.  If  he  can 
really  think  Susario  made  regular  and  finish'd  Comedies 
with  the  Solemnity  of  a  Stage;  when  the  Prize,  we  see, 
that  he  contended  for,  was  the  cheap  purchase  of  a  Cask  aio 
of  Wine  an4  a  parcel  of  dried  FigsV  These  sorry  Prizes 
were  laid  aside,  when  Comedy  grew  up  to  maturity;  and 
to  carry  the  day  from  the  rival  Poets,  was  an  honour  not 
much  inferiour  to  a  Victory  at  Olympia, 

111  forgive  Mr.  B.  his  double  mistake  of  xxx  years, 
when  he  says,  3)  Susarion  must  fall  in  between  tJie  610th  and 
689ih*)  years  before  Christ,  For  I  find,  some  other  person 
has  already  reprehended  him  for't.  And  I  am  well  pleased 
with  his  judgment  of  Bishop  Pearson's^)  performance,  That 
he  has  proved  betoxd  all  contboyesst  ,  that  Susarion  is  a 
distinct  Poet  from  Sannyrion.^)    I  see  the  Gentleman,  if 


1)  Plut,  Uepl  ipdonXooT.  [8].  2)  Arist.  Poet.  c.  iv, 


8)  P.  141.  4)  In  both  eds.  of  Boyle's  work  »489th«  —  a 
mistaKe  of  the  printer,  as  is  observed  m  A  View  of  the  Dissert. 
dfc.  1608.  p.  61  by  Milner,  who  is  the  isome  other  person* 
mentioned  above. —  D.         &)   Vind,  IgnaUii,!!.        *)  P.  14U 
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he  be  free  and  distinterested ,  can  pass  a  true  censure. 
CoBavhon  and  Seldm^  as  famous  men  in  their  Generations, 
as  Mr.  B,  is  in  this,  thought  both  those  names  belonged 
to  tiie  same  person:  but  Bishop  Pearson  by  one  single 
Chronological  Argument  has  refuted  them,  says  Mr.  B. 
beyond  all  controversie,  I  may  say,  without  breach  of  mo- 
desty, I  have  refuted  Phalaris^  Epistles  by  a  dozen  Chro- 
nological proofs,  each  of  them  as  certain  as  that  One  of 
the  Bishop's;  besides  my  Arguments  from  other  Topics: 
and  yet  (to  see  what  it  is  to  be  out  of  favour  with  Mr.  B.) 
I  have  proved  nothing  at  all.  Mr.  B.  no  doubt  has  good  Mo- 
tives for  his  giving  such  different  characters :  but  I  would 
ask  him,  why  he  says,^)  Mr,  Selden'«  opinion  would  bring 
Susarion  dovm  to  Aristophanes'*  timef  It  would  just  do  the 
contrary,  and  carry  Sannyrion  up  above  Pisistrattis'^  time.*) 
For  the  Epoch  in  the  Marble  was  not  doubted  by  Mr. 
Selden, 

The  Bishop^  says  Mr.  B.  has  proved  that  Sannyrio  must 
live  ew  Aristophanes'*  time.  This  is  true;  but  it  slill  leaves 
311  his  Age  undetermined,  within  the  wideness  of  xxxx  years; 
for,  so  long  Aristophanes  was  an  Author.  If  Mr.  B.  had 
been  cut  out  for  improving  any  thing;  he  might  easily 
have  brought  Sannyrio's  time  to  a  narrower  compass.  For 
Sannyrio^  in  his  Play  call'd  Danae^  burlesqu'd  a  Verse  of 
Euripides'^  Orestes.^)  But  Orestes  was  acted  at  Olymp.  xcu,  4. 
when  Diodes^)  was  Archon  at  Athens,  Danae  therefore 
must  have  come  soon  after  dt,  or  else  the  Jest  would  have 
been  too  cold.  The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes^  where  the  same 
Verse  is  ridicul'd,  were  acted  the  third  years  after,*)  Olymp. 
xcin,  3.  So  that  we  may  fairly  place  the  date  of  Sannyrio'^ 
Da/nae  between  Olymp.  xcn,  4.  and  01.  xcv. 

We  are  come  now  to  the  Second  part  of  my  Argument 
from  this  passage  in  Phalaris's  Epistle,  SvrjTobg  yhp  Svras 
dMvarov  S/^yijv  ^erv,  Zg  fojai  rcveg,  oh  T^ooTjxet;  Mortal 
men,  as  some  say,  ought  not  to  bear  immortal  Anger.  The 
Thought,  as  I  observed,  was  to  be  met  with  in  two  several 


1)  P.  141.  3)  Of.  Meineke,  hist.  crit.  26.  — R  «)  Sehol. 
ad  Banas  Aristoph.  p.  142.  Schol.  OresU  v,  279.  ^)  Id.  v. 371, 
770.  5)  Argum.  Banar, 
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places;  in  a  Poet  cited  by  Aristotle  and  in  Euripidea's 
Fhiloctetes.  Allow  then  firsts  that  the  Writer  of  the  Epistle 
borrow'd  it  from  the  Former  of  these:  then,  as  I  have 
hitherto  endeavoured  to  prove,  and  as  I.  think,  with  success, 
he  could  not  be  as  ancient  as  the  true  PhnlarU  of  Sicily. 
But  the  Reader,  I  hope,  will  take  notice,  that  all  this  was 
ex  ahundanti;  for  there  are  plain  and  visible  footsteps,  that 
he  has  stole  it,  not  from  Aristotle'^  Poet,  but  out  of  PA«- 
loctetes,  which  was  not  made  till  sixscore  years  after  Fha- 
laris's  death.  So  that  let  the  dispute  about  Comedy  and 
Sitsarion  fall  as  it  will  (though  I  think  that  to  be  no  ha- 
zard;) yet  he  will  still  be  convicted  of  a  Cheat,  upon  this 
second  Indictment. 

The  words  of  the  pretended  Phalaris  are,    0vnroug  2i» 
^VTWC   d^dvarov  Spj^v  ^sev  oh  npoarjxet.    The  words  of 
Euripides  are, 

"'^Qmzep  8k  ^vi^rbv  xal  zb  ffajpi'  ^pxov  fyu, 
OSrcj  Ttpoir^xee  /irjdk  r^v  dpyvjv  S^eev 

'AMvarov  

In  the  comparing  of  which,  I  remarked,  that  besides  the 
words  9v7^rbg  and  'A&dvaroc  ^P7^^  there  are  other  words 
also,  that  are  found  in  both  passages,  ^py^v  iyeiv  and 
Ttpo^xeu  As  for  ^vrjzb^  and  dMvaroQ  opyi),  they  are 
necessary  to  this  Sentence,  and  the  Thought  cannot  be 
expressed  without  them;  for  one  cannot  express  tiiis  oppo- 
sition of  Mortal  and  Inmiortal,  upon  which  the  whole 
Thought  turns,  in  other  Greek  words  than  ^vv^rbg  and 
dMyarog.  It  might  be  said  therefore  in  Phalaris's  behalf, 
That  if  two  or  more  persons  should  hit  upon  this  Thought, 
(which  is  far  from  impossible)  there  is  no  avoiding  but 
they  must  needs  fall  into  the  very  same  expressions  of 
^vTgrbff  and  dMvazog  hpyrj\  and  yet  none  of  them  might 
steal  them  from  any  oi  the  rest:  as  we  see  all  the  three 
words  are  found  in  that  other  Verse  quoted  by  Aristotle^ 

'A^vazov  Spyijv  p.^  (pohizzs^  bvrizb<i  wv» 

To  occurr  then  to  this  plausible  pretense ;  I  observed,  there 
were  Other  words  in  both  passages  alike;  ^pyijv  eyetv  and 
Ttpotr^xec;  and  that  here  there  was  no  room  for  this  spe- 
cious objection.  For  iyecv  and  npocr^xet  are  not  necessary 
to  the  Thought,   as  §vrizbg  and  dMvazog  are;  because 
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there  are  several  others  words,  that  signifie  the  same  things: 
so  that  the  Sentence,  as  to  this  part  of  it,  might  be  varied 
several  ways;  as  one  may  say,  ^py^v  ^uMrrstv,  as  well 
as  i^ecv  (and  so  the  Poet  in  Aristotle  has  it)  or  d/^yijv 

««  TT^peev ,  or  dpyhv  vpi^£(v  <&c.  And  so  instead  of  itpomjxeiy 
one  may  say,  oo  Sec.  ou  npsnet^  od  Ttpenov  iarlv^  ou  npo&rjx6v 
iiTTeVf'lor  oh  rv^pi^reoVf  od  ^oXaxreov,  and  many  other  ways; 
which  by  being  intermix'd  would  produce  a  great  number  of 
changes.  So  that  upon  the  whole,  since  the  Writer  of 
the  Epistle  has  the  very  numerical  words  of  Euripides^  in 
a  case  where  it's  so  much  odds,  that  he  would  not  have 
lit  upon  them  by  chance;  I  look'd  upon  it,  as  I  still  do, 
to  be  a  plain  instance  of  Imitation,  and  consequently  a  plain 
proof  of  an  Imposture. 

Well,  what  says  our  severe  Examiner  to  this?  why 
truly,  with  a  pretended  Jest,  but  at  the  bottom  in  sober 
earnest,*)  He  lets  Phalaris  shift  for  himself,  and  is  resolved 
not  to  answer  this  argument.  I  will  not  say,  now  ungenerous 
a  design  this  is,  to  leave  his  Sicilian  Prince  in  the  lurch. 
But  I  fear,  it's  too  late  now  to  shake  him  off  with  Honour: 
his  Phalaris  will  stick  close  to  him  longer  than  he  will 
wish, him.  However,  instead  of  an  answer  to  Me,  he  de- 
sires me  to  answer  Him,  Whether  it  was  prudent  in  me  to 
accuse  Phalaris  of  a  Theft,  by  a  pair  of  Quotations  pillaged 
from  his  poor  Notes  on  this  Epistle f^)  Poor  Notes!  he  may 
hB  free  with  them,  because  he  claims  them,  as  his  oum;^) 
and  yet  as  poor  as  he  calls  them;  if  common  fame  may 
be  believed,  somebody  run  in  debt  for  them.  But  he  de- 
sires my  answer,  and  I  will  give  it  him;  for  the  accusation 
is  a  very  high  one.  To  pillage  his  poor  Notes  would  be 
as  barbarous,  as  to  rob  the  Naked;  and  I  dare  add,  to 
as  little  purpose.  My  defense  is,  That  these  two  passages 
which  I  have  quoted,  are  in  Aristotle  and  Stoboeus:  and  I 
believe  I  may  truly  say,  that  I  had  read  them  in  those 

J14  two  Authors,  before  Mr.  B.  knew  the  names  of  them.  In 
other  places,  he  confesses,  and  makes  it  part  of  my  cha- 
racter, that  I  have  applied  my  self  with  success  to  the  collec' 
tion  of  Greek  Fragments:^)  why  might  I  not  have  these  Two 
then  out  of  the  original  Authors?  Are  these  Sentences 
vanish'd  out  of  Aristotle  and  Stobceus,  since  the  memorable 

1)  P.  W.  2)  P.  143,  3)  p.  33.  4)  P.  283. 
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date  of  Mr.  B^s  Edition  of  Fkalariaf  If  ever  they  were 
used  since,  or  shall  be  used  hereafter,  must  they  needs 
be  pillaged  from  Him?  Alas !  one  may  safely  predict,  with- 
out setting  up  for  a  Prophet,  that  these  Sentences  will 
still  be  quoted,  when  his  poor  Notes ^  and  his  poor  Exa- 
mination too,  will  have  the  happiness  to  be  forgotten.  If 
Mr.  £.  had  made  the  same  Inference  that  I  do  from  these 
Sentences,  there  had  been  some  colour  for  his  accusation 
of  Theft,  but  he  barely  cites  them  in  his  Notes;  and  it's 
another  great  instance  of  the  Sagacity  of  our  Examiner, 
that  when  he  even  stumbled  upon  Arguments,  yet  he  could 
not  make  use  of  them, 

I  had  taken  notice  from  the  Scholiast  on  Euripides^ 
That  Philoctetes  was  acted  01,  Lxxxvn.  But  an  unknown 
Author,  1)  that  has  mixed  himself  in  this  (jontroversie^  has 
been  pleased  to  object,  That  some  others  say^  the  Phoenissie 
was  acted  then;  so  Scdliger's  VXujjmcddwv  dvaypa^y  and 
Aristophanes' s  Scholiast.  But  here  are  several  mistakes 
committed  in  this  short  objection.  First,  the  Author  seems 
not  to  have  known,  that  there  were  four  plays  of  Euripides's 
acted  in  one  year:  there's  no  consequence  therefore  in 
this  argument;  for  Fhamissm  and  Philoctetes  might  both 
of  them  be  acted  at  01.  uxxyn.  Then,  both  here  and  in 
other  places,  he  argues  from  the  Vh}imtdj8a>v  dvaypafij^ 
as  if  it  was  an  ancient  piece.  But  ScaUger  himself  con- 
fesses, it's  his  own  work;  and  in  tliis  passage,  that  Great 
mau  mistook  hunself  either  by  hast,  or  by  trusting  to  his  us 
memory:  for  instead  of  ^otvtamu,  he  designed  to  have  writ 
M^eetty  out  of  the  Scholiast  on  Euripides;  and  sudi  ov^er- 
sights  are  not  unfrequent  in  that  Collection  of  his.  3)  Again, 
the  Author  is  very  much  out  in  quoting  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes:  which  I  suppose  he  might  copy  from  the 
learned  Mr.  Barnes's  Life  of  Euripides.^  But  so  far  is 
that  Scholiast  from  affirming,  that  the  Phafiissce  was  acted 
Oljrmp.  Lxxxvii,  that  I  will  prove  from  him,  it  was  acted 
after  Olymp.  xci,  2.     For  he  twice  declares,*)  that  the 


1)  [Milner's]  View  of  Dissert,  p.  19.  >)  See  here, 

£151^  138.  (D.  refers  to  Clinton's  Introd.  to  Feisti  Bell,  from 
V  to  CXXIV.  OL  p.  XXVI].         8)  8ecL  xni.         *)  P.  382. 
686.  Ed.  Basa.  [Av.  348.  424j. 
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PkaniesiB  was  not  then  acted,  when  Aristophanes'  brought 
his  Aves  upon  the  Stage;  which  was  at  Olymp.  xci,  2.  when 
Chabrias  was  Archon.i)  And  again,  he  gives  an  account,*) 
why  Aristophanes  in  his  Ranoe  rather  chose  to  ridicule  the 
Andromeda  of  Euripides^  which  was  then  viu  years  old^  than 
Hypsipyle  or  PHOENISSM^  or  Antiope,  all  which  had  been 
acted  a  little  while  before.  3)  But  the  Ranoe  was  acted 
Olymp.  xcm,  3.  when  CalHas  was  Archon.*)  It  is  plain 
therefore,  that  the  Fhamissce  must  have  been  acted  between 
Olymp.  XCI,  2.  and  xcm,  3.  I  dare  so  far  rely  upon  this 
iinknown  Author's  Candour,  as  to  believe  he  will  be  satis- 
fied with  this  reply.  And  I  think  there  are  no  more  of 
his  Animadversions,  that  concern  Me  or  these  Dissertations,, 
that  require  a  particular  answer. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  at  present  upon  this  Article 
of  Comedy:  but  that  I  may  not  break  it  off  abruptly  with- 
out taking  leave  of  the  Examiner,  I  would  desire  one  piece 
of  Justice  at  his  hands;  That  the  next  time  he  burlesques 
some  hnoUy  Paragraph  of  mine  or  any  of  his  future  Anta- 
S16  gonists,  he  would  not  add  to  it  of  his  own.  Four  marks 
of  Parentheses,*)  ()  {J  like  Knots  upon  a  string,  to  make 
it  look  the  more  hnottUy,  'Twould  be  a  very  dear  bargain^ 
to  purchase  a  much  better  Jest  than  that,  at  the  expense 
of  Truth  and  Integrity. 

IX. 

The  XII  Epistle  exhibits  Phalaria  making  this  com* 
plement  to  his  Friends;  ^Ov  edruj^oovzafu  x^v  outoq 
kriptp  4TUft7riaxw  daifjLovi^  i/trfieiQ  oddev  ^ttou  edroj^etv 
dS^o);  That  whUe  they  continued  in  prosperity;  hi^ 
joy  for  Thatj  though  himself  should  fall  under  mis- 
fortunes^ would  still  make  him  happy »  But  methinks 
those  words,  "^Exipip  Aaipovt^  the  Other  God  or  GenvuSy 
that  is,  the  Bad  one,  have  a  quaintness  in  them 
something  Poetical,   and  I  am  mistaken,  if  they  be 


1)  Ikid.  seB  [Av.  Argum.].  I)  Ibid,  132  [Ran.  63]. 

3)  Upd  dlfyoa  Max^iyrwv.     ^)  Ibid.  p.  128  [Ban.  argom.] 
*)  P.  142. 
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not  borrowed  from  some  Ketainer  to  the  Muses.   And 
now  I  call  it  to  mind,  they  are  PmcZar's,*) 
AaliicDv  S*  izepoQ 
^Eg  xaxbv  zpiipatQ  iSafxdaaTo  vtv 
or  Callimachus^s ;  for  this  Season  of  his  is  there  cited 
by  the  Scholiast, 

Od  ndureg^  dkX  oSg  l^ryev  arepog  Aaifiwv.^) 
Whether  of  these  our  Author  made  bold  with,  I  can- 
not determin.  Pindar  I  should  incline  to  guess,  but 
that  I  find  him  familiar  with  Callimachus  upon  an- 
other occasion;  Epist.  cxxii.  speaking  of  Perillus^^^^'' 
invention  of  the  Brazen  Bull;  ^Inkp  Ifioo  rbv  oXe^po)^ 
eupe  xard  tcjm  iTctfiouXeudwo))/  dy^i/jpSzazov.  Where 
he  has  taken  that  expression,  ibv  dXei^pov  supe^  from 
thes^  Verses  of  Callimachus^)  that  concern  the  same 
business ; 

npwTOQ  inei  rbv  raupov  ixaiueaeUs  ?jq  rbu  oXe&pou 

EupSf  roy  h  }[aXxip  xac  nupt  -jfivSpevov. 
But  be  it  either  of  them  as  you  will,  I  suppose  the 
Ages  of  both  those  Poets  are  well  enough  known; 
so  that  without  any  computation  of.  Years,  one  may 
pronounce  these  fine  Epistles  not  to  belong  to  Phor 
laris  himself,  but  to  his  Secretary,  the  Sophist. 

The  Examiner,  after  a  long  Prologue  of  Banter  and  Gri- 
macey  which  he  thinks  he  has  a  great  Talent  at,  comes  at 
last  to  that  little  Beasoning,  that  he  can  spare  upon  this 
Article.  He  will  not  allow  ivepoQ  dacpiwv  to  be  a  Poetical 
Expression;*)  for  wkich^  says  he,  of  the  words  is  poetical^ 
irepog  or  Soujuoi^f  ^repoQ  here  Hgnifiee  neither  more  nor  less 
than  Another;  and  dalpLwv  is  taken  for  tw/w  Fortune;  and 
80  they  are  used  in  Prose  AtUhore.  Was  tnere  ever  such 
an  admirable  Touchstone  found  out,  to  try  Poetical  ex- 


1)  Pyth,  3  [34].  »)  [fr.  Call.  91,  vol.  2  p.  265  Schneider.] 

«)  SehU.  Find.  Pyth.  /.    [182.  ft.  CaU.  119,  vol  2  p.  387  Schn.] 
*)  P:  144. 
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pressions  by?  If  the  several  words  taken  asunder  have 
nothing  Poetical  in  them;  then  to  be  sure,  the  whole  can 
have  nothing  Poetical.    Will  he  please  to  lend  it  me  a 
little,  to  maJ^e  an  essay  upon  a  Verse  or  too ;  as, 
Luna,  dies,  dh  noxy  &  noctia  signa  aevera:'^) 

*i8The  men  of  Letters  have  believ'd  hitherto,  that  the  latter 
part  of  this  Verse  was  in  the  Poetical  stile,  and  that  the 
Prose  of  it  was  sidera.  But  by  the  Touchstone,  I  discover 
that  nox  signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than  night ;  and  signa 
nothing  hut  signs,  and  sever  a  nothing  bid  severe;  which  are 
the  common  meanings  of  those  words.  There's  nothing 
therefore  of  an  Air  of  Poetry  there,  but  it's  all  plain  vulgar 
Language. 

Chim  Proteus  consueta  petens  k  fluctibus  antra 
Ibat:  sum  vasti  circum  gens  humida  ponti 
EasuUans,  rorem  late  dispergit  amarumX) 
I  believe  the  Author  of  these  Verses  thought  himself  above 
the  pitch  of  common  Prose,  when  he  call'd  the  Fish  Hu- 
mida gens  Ponti,  and  the  Sea -water  Rorem  amarum:  but 
Mr.  B  can  prove  he  was  mistaken,  for  he  can  shew  him 
in  VajTo's  Prose,  which  was  writ  before  the  Georgics,  Gens 
a  Nation,  and  humida  moist,  and  all  the  rest,  if  you  take 
them  single,  in  the  very  same  sense  that  Virgil  uses  them. 
If  the  Examiner  by  this  time  be  out  of  love  with  his  Touch- 
stone, I  will  then  make  bold  to  tell  him,  That  'tis  not  the 
separate  words  irspog,  Saefxa}v;  but  the  particular  sense 
that  is  put  upon  them,  when  they  are  joyn'd  together, 
that  gives  them  a  Poetical  Air.  That  irepog  dacfuov,  the 
Other  Genius,  should,  without  reference  to  the  opposit  one, 
Signifie  absolutely  the  Evil  Genius,  is  truly  a  qtiaintness 
something  poetical.  So  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar  thought  it, 
a  Writer  of  very  good  esteem ,  if  we  may  put  His  judg- 
ment in  the  Scale  against  Mr.  j9's;  for  he  explains  it, 
irepog,  6  xaxonoeog;  and  adds  the  passage  of  Callimachus 
to  justifie  Pindar  in  the  use  of  the  Phrase:  which  certainly 
he  needed  not  have  done,  were  it  as  familiar  and  prosaical, 
as  our  Censurer  would  make  it. 

919         His  next  exception,  of  the  very  same  features  and 


1)  Lucret.  V  [1190].  i)  VirgU.  Georg.  IV.  [429]. 
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complexion  with  the  former,  is  about  oXs^po)t  ehpe;  which 
I  had  charged  upon  the  Sophist,  as  a  Phrase  borrowed 
from  Callimachus.  The  Latin,  he  says,^)  of  this  Greek  ^  in- 
Yonere  Tormentum,  is  in  Horace;  and  he'll  engage  at  a 
venture  to  find  titese  two  words  together  in  a  Proee^ writer. 
Here's  your  man  of  resolution,  he'U  engage  at  a  vmture; 
and  indeed  his  whole  Book  seems  to  be  writ  so.  But  III 
excuse  him  that  trouble;  and  since  it  will  so  much  oblige 
him,  I  will  shew  him  those  two  Greek  words  (which  will 
serve  his  turn  much  better  than  his  Latin  ones)  as  close 
together  as  can  be,  in  a  Verse  of  Hermedanax's,^) 

Ela6xz  rot  Sa^fuoVy  Ebptm^.EYPEN  0AE9P0N 

^Apj^\  fitoo  aroyvatv  dvrtdaavrt  xuvcjv. 
But  I  hope,  in  return,  he'll  be  pleased  to  remember,  that 
I  did  not  lay  the  stress  of  the  argument  upon  this,  That 
the  two  words  oXe&pov  cups  came  together  in  Callimachus; 
but.  That  they  concerned  the  same  business;  for  both  the 
Sophist  and  the  Poet  were  speaking  of  Perillus  and  his 
Bull.  And  if  Mr.  B,  with  his  Index-hunting^  will  engage  to 
find  the  same  words  in  another  Author,  and  upon  the  very 
same  occasion;  Til  engage  too,  without  any  venture^  to  shew 
that  this  other  Author  too  had  been  trading  with  CalU- 
machus. 

Mr.  B,  will  not  pass  even  the  shortest  Section  without 
giving  us  a  cast  of  his  Learning ,  though  it  be  quite  be- 
sides the  subject.  Callimachus^  he  says,  Dorizes,  in  saying 
drepog  for  irepog?)  If  the  Examiner  here  had  not  catch'd*) 
at  a  Jest,  he  might  have  sav'd  a  mistake  in  earnest.  For 
under  favour,  this  Sirepoc  is  not  the  Doric  Idiom,  but  the 
lotiic  and  the  Attic.  Herodotus  uses  it,  *E<ttI  8k  xal  axepoQ 
Xiyog:^)  and  Sophocles  in  his  Ajax^  [1109]  Et&'  Srepog  arpa-  sao 
rriydQ;  and  some  other  Writers  in  those  Dialects:  but  if 
Mr.  B,  has  some  second  hand  Writers,  which  tell  him  'tis 
Doric  too,  he  will  find  them  mistaken. 

He  concludes  this  Article  with  telling  the  World,  That 
I  have  lately  reprinted  these  two  Criticisms  with  my  Fragments 


1)  P.  146.  3)  Athen.  p,  598.  3)  P.  143. 

-*)  hatched'  instead  of  *caught'  is  provincial  and  vulgar  nowadays; 
see,  however,  M&tzner  I  p.  337.  —  W.       *)  Herod*  iv,  11. 
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of  Callimachns.^)  And  yet  the  world  very  well  knows, 
that  those  Fragments  of.  Callimachue  were  printed,  a  good 
while  before  the  Dissertation;  and  I  will  tell  him  furtiier, 
that  the  Fragments  were  printed,  before  one  single  Line 
of  the  Dissertation  was  wtHt.  This  it  is  to  engage  at  a 
venture;  but  he  ventures  on  still,  and  if  he  guesses  rights 
*  tis  the  only  part  of  the  Divsertaiion  that  I  ever  will  put  into 
Latin.  Now  I  seriously  protest,  that  out  of  kindness  to 
Him,  besides  other  reasons,  I  have  no  design,  nor  desire 
to  have  it  in  Latin:  yet  when  I  consider  what  an  awkward 
Guesser  he  is,  and  perpetually  in  the  wrong;  'tis  a  kind 
of  a  Presage  to  me,  that  he  now  guesses  no  better. 

X. 

The  xxiii  Epistle  is  directed  to  Pythagoras;  and 
there  he  gives  to  his  Doctrine  and  Listitation  the 
name  of  Phihaophy;  W  0aXdpi8oQ  rupavi^ig  ttjq  IIo- 
i^a-jfiSpoo  ^lAO^OOIA^  nXetazov  8aou  doxel  xeytopia&au 
And  so  again  in  the  lvi.  he  gives  him  the  title  of 
Philosopher,  no^axSpa  T(p  0IAO^O0Q.  I  could  shew 
now,  from  a  whole  crowd  of  Authors,  that  Pytka- 
aoras  was  the  first  man  that  invented  that  word; 
Ml  but  I  shall  content  my  self  with  two ,  Diogenes 
Laertius^  and  Cicero.  The  former  says,*)  OiXoaofiay 
npcjTOQ  d)vdpaoe  tlo^aYOfiaQy  xaX  eaurdu  0d6ao<pov^  iv 
Zixowvi  diaXep)pLeuoQ  AioifTt,  Tip  I'txuioiflwv  xopduvfp^ 
J)  0Xtaaia)u ;  Pythagoras  first  named  Philosophy ^  and 
called  himself  Philosopher,  in  conversation  unth  Leon 
th(^  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Phlius. 
The  latter  tells  us,  *)  That  when  Pythagoras  had  dis- 
coursed be/ore  Leon ;  the  Tyrant  much  taken  with 
his  vnt  and  eloquence,  asked  him  what  Art  or  Trade 
he  prof  est.  Art^  says  Pythagoras,  I  profess  none^ 
but  I  am  a  Philosopher.  Leon,  in  admiration  at 
the  nevmess  of  the  name^  enquires  what  those  Philo^ 

1)  P.  146.  2)  P.  3  [Pr.  12j.  &  26  [IV  1,  8]. 

S)  Tutcul.  QuctBt.  1.  V  [3,  8]. 
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sophers  were^  and  wherein  they  differed  from  other 
men.^)  What  a  difference  is  here  oetween  the  two 
Tyrants?  The  one  knows  not  what  Philosopher  means; 
the  other  seems  to  account  it  as  threadbare  a  word, 
as  the  name  of  Wise  Men  of  Greece;  and  that  too, 
before  ever  he  had  spoken  with  Pythagoras.  We 
cannot  tell,  at  this  distance  of  time ,  which  Conver- 
sation was  first,  that  with  Phalaris^  or  that  with 
Leon.  TS Phalaris's  was  the  first;  the  Epistles  must 
be  a  cheat.  But  allowing  Leon^s  to  be  the  first,  yet 
it  could  not  be  long  before  the  other.  And  'tis  very 
hard  to  believe,  that  the  fame  of  so  small  a  business 
could  so  soon  reach  Phalaris^s  ear  in  his  Castle,  22a 
through  his  Guard  of  Blue- coats,*)  and  the  loud 
bellowings  of  his  Bull.  Nay,  could  we  suppose  him 
to  have  heard  of  it;  yet  surely  when  he  had  written 
to  Pythagoras^  he  would  have  usher'd  the  Word  in 
with  some  kind  of  introduction,  That  Science  which 
you  call  Philosophy;  and  not  speak  of  it  as  familiarly, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  language  of  his  Nurse. 


^)  Quinam  essent   Philosophic  et  quid  inter  eos   et  reliquos 
inUresset,  ^)  This  is  not  said  at  random;  for  I  find  the 

Agrigentines  forbade  their  citizens  to  wear  blue  clothes,  be- 
cause blue  was  Phalaris's  livery.  So  says  Hadr.  Junius  de 
Comdy  cap.  VI.  SALTER,  note  on  ed.  1777.  —  The  meaning 
of  Bentley's  joke,  as  well  as  odd  coincidence  in  the  Agrigentine 
regulation,  are  new  obsolete.  It  must  be  remembered,  therefore, 
that  all  the  menial  retainers  of  English  noblemen,  from  a  very 
early  period  of  our  history  —  and  from  this  passage  it  seems 
that  tie  practice  still  subsisted  in  Bentley's  time  —  received 
at  stated  intervals  an  ample  blue  coat.  This  was  the  generic 
distinction  of  their  order;  the  special  one  was  the  badge  or 
cognisance  appropriated  to  the  particular  family  under  which 
they  took  service :  and  from  the  peripdical  deliveries  of  these 
cha^cteristic  articles  of  servile  costume,  came  our  word  livery. 
DE  QUINCEY,  Works,  vol.  VI  p.  150.  —  In  support  of  the  old 
custom  of  wearing  blue  liveries ,  Dyce  quotes  Giffbrd's  edition 
of  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  I  p.  5^  and  his  own  edition  of  Webster's 
works,  voL  in  p.  166.  —  W. 
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The  summ  of  my  Argmnent  from  the  word  fdoaowog^ 
is  this ;  That  it  was  invented  in  Pythagoras'^  time,  and  by 
himself;  and  perhaps  not  till  after  his  Conversation  with 
Phalaris;  or  if  before,  yet  it's  very  improbable  that  Pka- 
laris  should  have  heard  of  the  word,  before  he  had  ever 
seen  the  man;  nay  though  he  had  heard  of  it,  he  would 
not  have  used  it  so  vulgarly  and  familiarly;  but  have 
signified  by  some  short  Preamble,  that  the  word  was  new 
and  Pythagoras^s  own. 

Let  us  see  now,  how  the  candid  Mr.  B.  represents  it 
He  finds  fault,  says  he,^)  with  Phalaris,  for  calling  Pytha- 
goras Philosopher :  why  f  because  Pythagoras  himself  invented 
that  word.  Now  this  is  so  far  ffom  being  the  whole  Ar- 
gument, that  it's  no  part  of  it  at  all.  For  I  do  not  blame 
his  Phalaris  for  using  the  word  ipiMaoipoQ^  because  Pytha- 
goras invented  it\  but  because  he  could  not  have  then  heard 
of  it,  or  if  he  had,  he  should  have  prefaced  it  with  some- 
thing, to  signifie  its  nenmess,  and  that  Pythagoras  was  its 
AtUhor,  Is  not  this  a  most  proper  and  honourable  way  of 
giving  the  world  an  account  of  my  performance  f^  But  however 
Mshe  harangues  upon  this  mock  argument  of  his  own;  Coiild 
Phalaris  therefore,  says  he,  pay  Pythagoras  a  greater  com- 
plement,  than  by  using  the  word?  QueenlEAizSi.he&  first  coin' d 
the  word  Fseminilis  in  a  ^Speech  of  hers  to  one  of  the  Univer- 
sities: could  that  Body  have  showed  her  a  handsomer  piece 
of  respect,  than  by  using  that  very  wotd  to  her  afterwards  as 
freely  J  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  best  age  of  Latin  f  All 
this,  as  I  have  plainly  shown,  does  not  at  all  concern  Me 
or  my  Argument:  yet  I  mention  it,  that  the  Reader  inay 
see,  what  a  rare  Judge  of  Decency  and  good  Sense  the 
Examiner  is.  For  I  dare  appeal  to  all  persons  truly  of 
that  Character;  if  that  wise  Princess  would  not  have  de- 
spised such  a  piece  of  mean  pedantic  Flattery;  and  rather 
have  commended  the  manly  freedom  of  Him,  that  told  a 
greater  Person  than  herself,  upon  his  coining  a  barbarous 
word,  Hominibus,  Ccesar,  civitatem  dare  potes,  Verbis  non 
potes:^)    Tour  Majesty  may  naturalize  Men,  but  you  cannot 


1)  P.  160,  2)  Prtef.  3)  [Suet,  de  ill.  gramm.  22]. 
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naturalize  Words.  And  what  a  clamour  does  Mr.  B,  make, 
because  I  first  used,  as  he  thinks,^)  the  word  CtrnmenH- 
tious  t  yet  the  same  man  here,  in  his  great  wisdom,  would 
have  a  Learned  University  make  Barbarisms  a  purpose,*) 
because  a  Lady  chances  to  do  so.  But  'tis  to  be  hoped, 
that  Eeverend  Body  is  not  under  the  same  Direction  with 
Mr.  B, 

I  had  ask'd  the  Question,  How  came  the  fame  of  so 
small  a  business ^  as  Pythagoras*^  Discourse  mth  Leon,  to 
reach  the  ear  of  Phalaris,  who  was  so  difficult  of  access; 
being  intrenched  conmionly  within  his  Castle,  and  encom- 
passed with  his  Guard  of  Executioners?  The  Examiner, 
who  is  puzzled  at  nothing,  can  very  easily  account  for 
this:')  for  one  may  as  well  ask,  he  says,  how  he  came  to 
hear  his  name  was  Pythagoras?  Famey  that  told  him  ^te  ssi 
one,  must  tell  him  the  other  too.  An  extraordinary  acuteness 
indeed!  if  he  hear  of  any  man's  Name,  he  can  give  an 
account  with  the  same  facility,  of  all  his  Conversation. 
A  man  that  had  got  this  admirable  faculty,  would  have 
had  mighty  Preferment  in  Phalaris'^  Court.  A  certain 
Grossip  of  old,  as  the  story  goes,  would  needs  tell  her 
Comrades,  what  Jupiter  once  whisj)er*d  to  Juno  in  her  ear.*) 
The  Company  was  inquisitive,  how  She  could  know  it  then: 
but  Mr.  B,  would  have  answered  for  her ,  That  they  might 
08  well  ask  her^  how  she  came  to  know  his  name  was  Jupiter; 
Fame  that  told  her  the  one,  must  tell  her  the  other  too. 

These  are  all  the  Ammadversions,  that  Mr.  B.  could 
afford  upon  this  Topic,  except  a  small  puny  Cavil  against 
an  expression  of  mine,  The  first  Inventor;  which  shall  be 
answered,  when  I  come  to  examin  his  Exceptions  to  my 
Stile.  But  on  the  next  head.  The  original  of  Tragedy,  he 
resolves  to  overflow  all  banks  with  a  Spring-tide  of  Learn- 
ing: let  the  Beader  therefore  prepare,  that  he  be  not 
carried  away  with  the  Flood. 


1)  P.  287.  ^  Generally  *on  purpose'  as  we  have  it 

below  p.  266:  but  see  Abbott,  Shakesp.  Grammar  §  140.  I  have 
often  heard  the  expression  *a-purpose'  used  by  careless  speak- 
ers in  Yorkshire.  —  W.  ')  P.  161.  *)  An  allusion 
to  Plant.  Trin.  208,  where  see  my  note.  —  W. 
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XL 


In  the  Lxiii  Epistle,  he  is  in  great  wrath  with  one 
Aristolochus^  a  Tragic  Poet  that  no  body  ever  heard 
of,  for  writing  Tragedies  against  him^  xaz  ifiou 
ypdfstu  TpaywdiuQ:  and  in  the  xcvii,  he  threatens 
Ly sinus  ^  another  Poet  of  the  same  stamp  with  the 
former,  for  writing  against  him  both  Tragedies  and 
825  Hexameters^  dX^  btoj  xac  zpayKfidiaQ  elQ  i/xk  jrpd^siQ. 
Now  to  forgive  him  that  silly  expression,  of  writing 
Tragedies  against  Him^  for  He  could  not  be  the 
Argument  of  Tragedy,  while  he  was  living;  I  must 
take  the  boldness  to  tell  him,  who  am  out  of  his 
reach,  that  he  lays  a  false  crime  to  their  charge. 
For  there  was  no  such  Thing  nor  Word  as  Tragedy^ 
while  he  tyrannized  at  Agrigentum.  That  we  may 
slight  that  obscure  story  about  Epigenes  the  Sicvo- 
nian,  Tkespis^  we  know,  was  the  ntst  Inventor  of  it 
according  to  Horace^  Neither  was  the  Name  of  Tra- 
gedy more  ancient  than  the  Thing;  as  sometimes  it 
happens,  when  an  old  Word  is  borrowed  and  applied 
to  a  new  Notion;  but  both  were  bom  together:  the 
Name  being  taken  from  Tpdtfoq^  the  Goat  that  was 
the  Prize  to  the  best  Poet  and  Actor.  But  the  first 
performance  of  Thespis^s  was  about  the  lxi  Olymp.^) 
which  is  more  than  twelve  Years  after  Phalaris'*s 
death. 


I  Had  made  this  short  reflection  upon  the  Epistles,  That 
Aristolochus  and  Lysinus,  two  Tragic  Poets  mentioned  there, 
were  never  heard  of  any  where  else.  This  is  arraigned  by 
Mr.  iB.  with  great  form  and  solemnity:  but  before  he  begins, 
he  is  incUn^d  to  guess  from  Aristolochus'^  name^'^)  that  he 

1)  Mamn.  Arund,  Suidat  in  Beant^,  >)  P.  163. 
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was  a  Gyant  Trttgedian,  rather  than  a  Fairy  oneA)  But  his 
Consequences  are  all  of  a  piece,  both  when  he  jests,  and 
when  he's  serious.  For  if  he  argue  from  the  Etymology 
of  his  name,  Aristolochua  denotes  a  person  that  was  good  ^^ 
at  lurking  and  ambuscade^  *)  which  surely  is  not  the  proper 
character  of  a  Gyant.  If  he  argue  from  the  Bigness  of 
his  name;  he  might  have  remembred,  that  Borboroccetea 
and  MeridarpaXf  the  names  of  two  Heroes  in  Batrachomyo- 
machia,  mske  a  more  terrible  sound,  than  Achilles  and 
Hector,  And  we  have  instances  in  our  own  time,  that  a 
man  may  be  called  by  a  great  Name,  and  yet  be  no  Oyant 
in  any  thing. 

Well,  now  he  begins  his  Remarks;  and  he  finds  the 
footsteps  of  this  Aristolochus  in  a  nameless  piece  usually 
printed  with  Censorinus :  ^)  For  there  is  Numerus  Aristo- 
lochius;  which  must  come  from  Aristolochus  a  Poet,  as 
Aristophanius  there  comes  from  Aristophanes.*)  Upon  which 
he  further  enlarges:  and  'tis  a  difficult  Problem,  whether 
he  shews  more  Learning  here  in  the  Margin,  or  more 
Judgment  in  the  Text.  The  passage  which  he  cites,  is  thus. 
Numerus  Saiumius: 

Magnum  numerum  triumphat  |  hostibus  devictis. 
Sunt  qui  hunc  Archebolion  vocant.  That  is,  Some  call  the 
Saturnian  Verse  Archebolion.  Ludovicus  Carrie  makes  this 
note  upon  it,  TJuit  the  common  Editions^  before  his,  had  it 
Asistolochium;  but  the  MSS,  Aristodolium.  Now  to  which 
Beading  of  the  three  must  we  stand?  to  Archebolion,  or 
Aristolochium^  or  Aristodoliumt  Mr.  B.  who  will  never  be 
guilty  of  improving  any  place,  leaves  his  Header  here  at 
large,  to  take  which  of  them  he  pleases :  only  he  puts  in 
for  his  Thirds;  because  Aristolochium  has  a  chance  to  be 
the  right,  as  well  as  either  of  the  others.  But  what  if  I 
shall  prove,  that  all  three  are  wrong,  and  the  true  Lection 
is  Abchilochium?  then  his  Aristolochus  must  vanish  into  S37 
Fairy-land  again. 


1)  Bentley  had  used  the  expression  'Phalaria's  two  jmry 
tragedians, '  while  treating  Of  Euripides's  Epistles,  —  a  portion 
of  his  first  Dissertaiion  which  he  did  not  reprint,  but  which  is 
added  to  the  present  edition.  —  D.  ^)  Ad^og.         ')  See 

Teuffel,  r5m.  Lit.  §.  376,  7  sec.  ed.  —  W.  *)  P.  163. 
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The  first  that  used  the  Satumian  Verse  among  the 
Latins  was  Nasviua^  air  old  Poet  before  Enniuss  time:  The 
Measures  of  the  Verse  will  be  best  known  by  EiMunples. 
The  two  first  are  out  of  Ncsviua:  i) 

Novem  Jovis  Concordes  \filuB  sorores. 

Ferunt  pulckras  pateras  \  aureas  lepidas. 
The  latter  of  which  has  two  false  measures  in  it,  and  ought 
to  be  corrected  thus  out  of  Flotiusy^)  and  Nonius  Mar- 
eellus:^) 

Ferunt  pukhras  creterras  |  aureas  lepistasy 
The  following  was  made  by  the  MeteUi^  Noevius's  Enemies: 

Dabunt  malum  Metelli  \  Nasvio  Poetce^^) 
Now  it's  observ'd  by  Terentianus  Maurus^^)  a  most 
elegant  Writer;  that  the  Latins  were  much  mistaken,  in 
supposing  the  Satumian  Verse  to  be  an  invention  of  their 
Countrymen;  for  the  original  of  it  was  from  the  Greeks, 
Fortunatianus  says  the  same;  and  he  adds,  that  it  was  to 
be  met  with  in  Euripides^  and  CalUmachuSj  and  Abchilochus. 
The  instance  that  he  brings  is  this,  and  he  calls  it  Abchi- 
LocHiuu : 

Quern  non  rationis  egentem  \  vicit  Archimedes. 
And  so  Servius^)  brings  another  Akchilochium: 

Remeavit  ah  arce  tyrannus  \  kostibus  devictis,'^) 
These  two  Vei'ses  indeed  are  not  really  ArchUochus's,  but 
made  by  those  Grammarians  conformably  to  his  measures: 
but  I  can  give  you  some  that  are  truly  his  own:*) 
'fyaofiovidy^  XoLpiXae  |  XPW^  "^^^  ysXocov. 
^Aartov  S*  ol  fikv  xaronetmsu  |  ^aav  ol  8k  noXXoL 
^Eoio)  noXb  ftXzad^'  kzatpoiv  \  rspfpeae  S*  dxouwv, 
WtUsiV  azoyvdv  nep  iovra  \  fjo^ok  dcaXeyeoBcu. 
I  And  HephoBstion  assures  us ,  That  Archilochus  was  the  first 
that  used  this  sort  of  Verse,^)   Now  I  suppose,  I  scarce  need 


1)  AtUius  Forttm.  p  2679.  8)  plot,  p,  2630, 

«)  C  de  Vasts  [p.  647].  *)  AtUius  ibid.  «)  Terent. 

p,  2439  [v.  2603].        «)  Centim.  p.  1825.        i)  Putsch  and  Keil 
read  vulttbua  cruentis.  —  W.  8)  Hephcest.  p.  48,  60  [88.  92 

ed.  alt.  Gaisf.].  ^)  Upwrog  roorotg  'Apx^^X^s  xixpyizoL 
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to  observe,  that  these  Abchilochian  "Verses  are  the  same 
with  the  Satubnian;  the  Measures  themselves  sufficiently 
shew  that;  for  there's  no  difference  at  all,  but  only  a 
Dactyl  for  a  Spondee  or  Trochee,  which  was  a  common 
Variation  even  in  the  Latin  Satumians;  as  in  these  two 
that  follow,  out  of  the   TabulcB  Triumphales:'^) 

FSmdity  fugatf  proatemit  \  maocimaa  legionea. 

Duello  magno  dirimendo  |  regibua  aubigendis, 
I  have  distinguish'd  the  middle  Pause  of  every  Verse  by 
this  mark  | ,  that  the  Beader;  though  perhaps  unacquainted 
with  this  part  of  Learning,  may  have  a  perception  of  the 
Measure.  And  I  suppose,  he  may  be  pretty  well  satisfied, 
that  the  true  reading  in  Mr.  -B's  Author  is  not  Ariato- 
lochium,  but  Archilochium.  As  for  the  two  other  names,  ^ 
Ariatodolium  and  ArcheboUon;  the  former  is  a  manifest 
Corruption;  the  latter  (as  it  seems)  was  in  no  MS.  nor 
Print,  but  a  bare  coiyecture  of  Carrtb's,  and  a  very  er- 
roneous one:  for  the  Archebtdion  (as  he  ought  to  have 
call'd  it)  had  quite  different  measures,  as  will  appear  by 
these  instances: 

^Aysra/  ^ebg,  ob  yhp  i^o)  dc^a  twvS'  decdeev.^) 

Tibi  naacitur  omne  pecua,  tibi  creadt  herba,^) 
The  Reader  will  excuse  this  Digression,  because  I  have 
given  a  clear  emendation,  where  the  great  Mr.  B.  attempted 
it  in  vain;  which  would  be  an  Honour  much  more  valuable, 
if  I  had  it  not  so  very  often. 

»But  suppose,  says  Mr.  JS.*)  that  no  body  heard  of 
»these  Tragedians  but  in  Fhalaria;  what  then?  Will  the 
»Doctor  discard  all  Poets  that  are  but  once  mentioned  in  229 
:»old  Authors?  what  at  this  rate  will  become  of  Xenoclea  and 
]iPgthangelua;  whom  (at  least  the  Jirat  of  thfim)  the  Doctor 
»will  be  hard  put  to*t  to  find  mention'd  by  any  body,  but 
]»once  by  Ariatophaneafa  Very  hard  put  toH  indeed!  to  find 
an  Author  that  is  mention'd  in  so  common  a  Book,  as 
JEliarC^  Varioua  Hiatory:^)  where  we  have  both  the  Name 
of  this  Xenoclea,  and  Ms  Age  too,  and  the  Titles  of  Four 
of  his  Plays,  Oedipua,  Lycaon,  Bacchai^  and  Athamaa;  with 


1)  Atiliua  Fort  ibid,  3)  Hephceat,  p.  27  [54]. 

8)  Ata.  p.  1673  [2673].  *)  P.  164.         *)  ^lion  ii,  8, 
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which  he  got  the  Prize  from  his  Antagonist  Euripides, 
Olymp.  xci^  1.  Tis  true ^  ^Uan  is  in  indignation  at  it; 
and,  'Tis  ridiculous,  says  he,  that  this  little  Xenocles  should 
carry  the  Prize  from  Euripides ;  especially^  when  those  Flays 
of  Euripides  toere  some  of  the  best,  that  he  ever  made.  The 
Judges  were  either  senseless  and  unlearned^  or  else  they  where 
bribed.  This  is  the  just  Verdict  and  Censure  of  impartial 
Posterity;  and  Euripides,  could  he  have  foreseen  it,  would 
not  have  changed  this  posthumous  Honour  for  the  Applauses 
tliat  Xenocles  won  from  him.  And  by  the  way  therefore^^) 
I  would  advise  Mr,  B.  (if  I  may  return  him  his  own  words) 
not  to  be  too  vain  upon  his  Performance;  when  he  hears  it 
cried  up  by  those  that  are  not  competent  Judges.  Bavius 
and  McRvius  (whom  Mr.  B.  mentions  here)  had  many  Ad- 
.  mirers,  while  they  lived;  or  else  they  had  beeA  below  the 
notice  of  VirgU  and  Horace.  But  Posterity  gave  them  their 
due;  for  that  will  flatter  no  man's  Quali^;  nor  follow  the 
Glamour  of  a  Party.  But  to  return  to  Xenocles;  there's 
a  Fifth  Play  of  his,  Licymnius^  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast*) 
on  Aristophanes;  and  two  Fragments  of  it  are  produc*d 
230  by  Aristophanes  himself.  Mr.  B.  says,  he  is  but  once 
mentioned  by  that  Poet;  but  besides  the  Passage  of  Bowe,^) 
which  Mr.  B.  meant,  there  are  three  others,*)  where  he 
is  spoken  of,  under  the  title  of  the  Son  of  Cardnus.  He 
is  mentioned  too  in  a  Fragment  of  Plato  the  Comedian's: 
SevoxX^g  6  8w8exaji7Jyavog^) 


V  Kapxivou  noicQ  too  ^aXarreou, 
He  was  ridicul'd  also  by  Phereerates,^)  another  Comic  Poet. 
And  we  may  hear  of  him  in  Suidas,''')  in  more  places  than 
one.  What  does  the  Examiner  mean  then,  by  his  putting 
me  hard  toHt  Til  do  much  harder  matters  than  this,  to  do 
Him  any  service.  But  I  am  persuaded  he  was  encouraged 
to  write  thus  at  a  venture;  because  Vossius  says  nothing 
of  Xenocles,  in  his  Book  de  Poetis  GrcRcis. 

If  the  Examiner  had  not  had  the  ambitious  vanity  to 


1)  P.  163.  2)  8ch6l.  Arist.  p.  120  [Nub.  12641 

8)  P.  133  [Ran.  86'  '^    '^  ^-^^    -^^ " 

Nub.  1261.   Hiesm.  441 
6)  lb.  364  [\ 


8)  P.  133  [Ran.  861.  *)  P,  120,  364,  464  [Vesp.  1610. 

.  1261.   Hiesm.  441J.  5)  Jb.  465  [Pax  790]. 

6)  lb.  364  [Vesp.  1502].  ?)  Suid.  inKap%lvo^  tb  2^ 
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shew,  as  he  thought,  his  great  Reading  and  Critic,  he  might 
fairly  have  escaped  these  two  Blunders  ahout  Aristolochus 
and  Xenodes,  For  what  is  it  that  he  is  driving  at?  or 
who  is  it,  that  he  disputes  with?  Did  I  make  That  my 
Argument  against  Phalaria^  That  Ms  two  pretended  Trage^ 
dkms  were  no  where  else  to  be  heard  off  No  surely,  hut 
because  he  names  two  Tragedians  in  an  age  of  the  world^ 
when  Tragedy  it  sdf  was  not  yet  heard  of. 

This  therefore  is  the  main  point,  which  Mr.  B.  and 
I  must  now  contend  for.  The  first  Date  and  Origin  of  Tra^ 
gedy.  In  my  Dissertation,  I  espoused  the  opinion  of  those 
Autiiors,  that  make  Thespis  the  Inventor  of  it,  professing 
in  express  words,  That  I  slighted  the  obscure  story  of  Epi- 
genes  the  Sicyonian.  This,  I  think,  is  a  sufficient  proof, 
Siat  I  knew  ^ere  were  some  weak  Pretenses  made  to  asi 
Tragedy  before  Thespis'^  time,  but  I  believed  them  over- 
balanced by  better  Authorities.  And  yet  what  is  there 
in  this  long-winded  harangue  of  Mr.  ^s  irom  i?.  165  to 
180 ;  but  the  bringing  with  ostentation  and  grimace,  those 
very  obscure  Pretenses,  which  I  declared  I  had  slighted; 
and  every  bit  of  it  (except  his  own  Faults  as  usual)  scraped 
together  at  second  hand  from  the  commonest  Authors?  In 
opposition  to  which  tedious  Declamation,  I  shall  first  vin- 
dicate Thespis's  fitle  to  the  Invention  of  Tragedy;  and  in 
the  next  place  enquire  into  his  Age;  and  in  the  last  examin 
Mr.  B's  Performance  in  the  same  order  as  he  has  pre- 
sented it. 

The  famous  Chronological  Inscription  in  the  Arundel 
Marble^  which  was  made  Olymp.  cxxix,  in  the  time  olPtolemee 
Philadelphus,  above  cclx  years  before  Christ,  declares  that 
Thespis  was  the  first  that  gave  being  to  Tragedy;^)   'Aw' 

oh  BioTttg  b  me^g nPQTOI  02  KAI  EAI- 

dABE  ....  The  word  Twwrog  is  not  in  the  printed 
Editions:  but  my  Learned  Friend  Dr.  Mill^  whom  I  con- 
sulted on  this  occasion,  assures  me,  *tis  plainly  so  in  the 
Marble  it  self,  which  is  now  at  Oxford.  I  shall  give  a 
farther  account  of  this  by  and  by :  but  allowing  even  the 
common  Reading,  as  it*s  publish'd  by  Mr.  Selden;  yet  it's 

1)  Lin,  58, 
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evident  and  agreed  by  all,  that  the  Author  of  this  Inscrip- 
tion delivers  ti^is  as  the  First  jSQra  of  Tragedy.  Besides 
him,  the  Epigrammatist  Dioscorides  gives  the  Invention  of 
it  to  Thespis: 

Siantdog  eupejw.  zooro,  rdS*  dypoewrev  dv'  ZXav 
ncUyvta^  xcu  xd^fwug,  Toug8s  reXeeorepoug 
AlayuXog  i^y;^ai<is,  vo^m/ia  ira  ^(xpa$ag 
282         rpaiiiifiTay  yetjija^fxp  8^  oca  xarapdoaeva' 

Aal  rA  xa-ra  (TXTjvijv  iisrexouve^jev*  <o  <tt6/jm  7rdvT(ov 
Je$ebv,  dp^cUwv  ^a&a  rcg  ^fic^dwv. 
Thus  the  Epigram  is  publish'd  by  the  very  learned  Mr. 
Stanley^  before  his  noble  Edition  of  JEschylus:  and  I  have 
not  now  leisure  to  seek,  if  it  was  printed  any- where  be- 
fore, i)  In  the  third  Verse,  which  is  manifestly  corrupted, 
Mr.  Stanley  corrected  it  dvrjmim  for  vo^mfia,  as  appears 
by  his  Translation,  utile  ;  the  other  word  he  leaves  untouched. 
The  Epigram  it  self  is  extant  in  the  MS  Anthologia  Epi- 
gram. Grose,  a  Copy  of  which  I  have  by  me,  by  the  kindness 
of  my  Excellent  Friend  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Bernard:  and 
there  the  third  Verse  is  thus: 

Ala^uXog  i^iMpcjire  vovi^apua  eura  ^(xpd^ag. 
Out  of  which  dig'ointed  words,  I  have  extracted,  as  I  humbly 
conceive,  this  genuine  Lection: 

Alayb'kog  i^oipoxre^  veoffjieXsura  j^upd^ajg 

fpafifiaTa  — 

A,  the  last  Letter  of  vovrjaiiiay  was  mistaken  for  A.  'E&h 
ipwaev^  he  raised  and  exalted  the  stile  of  Tragedy  by  veo- 
ff/xcXeura  ypammra^  his  new  made  and  new  carved  words: 
which  is  tne  very  thing,  that  Aristophanes  ascribes  to  him: 

'iXX  w  TtpofTog  zwv  '^EXkfjViov  iropywimg  pijiuira  aefivd'^ 
and  the  Writer  of  his  Life; 8)  Zr^Xoc  to  &8phv  xaH  imipoyxov^ 
ONOMATOnOIIAII  xai  imMroeg  ypwpsvog.  But  our  Epi- 
grammatist,  though  he  gives  Aeschylus  the  honour  of  im- 
proving Tragedy,  is  as  positive,  that  eopepja  the  Invention 
of  it  belongs  to  Thespis:   which  will  further  appear  from 


1)  See  now  Anth.  Gr.  ed.  Jacobs  I  248.  Anth.  Pal.  I  428. 
—  D.  3)  ArUt.  Han.  p.  169  [v.  1004].  3)  Anon,  in 

vita  JStch.  [p.  118,  26  West.]. 
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another  Epigram  by  the  same  hand,  made  upon  Thespit 
himself,  and  never  yet  published ;   but  it^s  extant  in  &e  ass 
same  Manuscript  Anthology:^) 

Aioaxopt^oo  sk  Si^miv  rpaywSov. 
Seams  oSe^  Tpaytx^v  o?  dvsTr^ouE  npwrog  doedi^v, 
Ka}fjJjr(ug  veapdiQ  xcuvorofuov  ^optraQy 
Bdxyog  3rs  rpirov  xardyot  ^^pov  <5  rpdyog  d^Aov, 
X  wrtxhs  ^v  ouxwv  dpf>f^os  a&kog  Srt. 
01  8e  fjLS  nkdaaouat  veot^  ra  8k  imptoQ  cda>Vf 
HoXkbi  Ttpo  asoy  if^aety  ^^repa'  zaXka  d'  ipd. 

The  second  Distich,  which  in  the  MS  is  faulty  and  imin- 

telligible  is  thus  perhaps  to  be  corrected: 

Bdxyog  3rs  rpirrhv  xardyot  x^poVy  <S  rpdyog  d^Xov, 

X  w  ^rrcxbg  ^v  ouxwv  dpf>f^og^  u^Xog  ire. 

Cum  Bacchus  dttcat  trtpUcem  ckorum;  i.  e.  ctd  Hircus^ 

Et  cm  Attica  ficmim  data  prcemium  eratj  ut  adhucfahula  est. 

By  the  three  Choruses  of  Bacchus  he  means  the  Trina 
Dionysia^  the  three  Festivals  of  Bacchus;  the  Aiowata  rb. 
iv  Ac/xvaeg,  the  dcovuma  rdi  xar  dcrcvy  and  the  Jtovuma 
rd  xar'  dypoug;  at  which  times,  that  answer  to  March^ 
April  and  January^  both  Tragedies  and  Comedies  were 
acted.  Afterwards  indeed  they  added  these  Diversions  to 
the  IlavaBTjvata^^)  which  fell  out  in  the  Month  of  August; 
but  because  This  last  was  an  Innovation  after  Thespis's 
time,  the  Poet  here  takes  no  notice  of  them.  But  to  dis- 
miss this;  the  substance  of  the  Epigram  imports.  Thai  ^ 
Thespis  was  the  first  contriver  of  Tragedy^  which  was  then 
a  NEW  Entertainment.  After  Dioscoridcs,  we  have  Horace's 
Testimony 3)  in  Thespis's  favour: 

Ignotum  Tragicce  genus  invenisse  camcence 
IHcitury  di  platistris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis^ 
QucB  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  fcecibus  ora. 
And  I  think,  this  Poet's  opinion  is  not  only  well  explain'd,  234 
but  confirmed  too  by  the  old  Scholiast;*)  who  tells  us,  Thespis 


1)  Anih.  Gr.  ed.  Jacobs  I  248.    Anth.  Pal.  I  427.  —  D. 

2)  This  is  an  error;  see  K.  Fr.  Hermami,  Gottesd.  Alterth, 
273.  304.  —  R.].  8)  Hor.  in  Arte  Poet.  [275.  Subsequently 
Bentley  wrote  qui  instead  of  quae  in  his  edition  of  Horace]. 

4)  SchoL  in  edit,  Cruquii,  [p.  631  ed.  1611]. 
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was  the  fibst  LiyBNTOB  of  Tragedy,     To   all  these  we  may 
add  Flutarch^^)  whose  expression  implies  something  farther. 
That  Thespis  gave  the  rise  and  beginning  to   the  very  Rudt' 
mente  of  Tragedy;   and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  who  makes 
Thespis,   The  Contriver  of  Tragedy,^)   as  Snsarion  toas  of 
Comedy,    And  without  douht,  Athencsus^)  was  of  the  same 
judgment;     when  he  said.   Both  Comedy  and  Tragedy  were 
found  out  at  Icarius,  a  place  in  Attica:  for  our  Thespis  was 
bom  there.    And  in  another  place*)  he  says.  The  ancient 
Poets,  Thespis,  Pratinas,  Gratinus,  and  Phrynichus,  were 
called  '0p/7}(rrtxo}  Dancers;    becatAse  they  used  Dancing  so 
much  in  their  Chorus's.   Now  if  we  compare  this  with  what 
Aristotle^)  says,  That  Tragedy  in  Us  infancy  was  dp^yjartxay- 
ripa,  more  taken  up  with  Dances,   than  afterwards;  it  will 
be  plain,  that  Athenceus  knew  no  ancienter  Tragedian  than 
Thespis:  for  if  he  had,  it  had  been  to  his  purpose  to  name 
him.    But  there's  a  fault  in  that  passage,  which  by  the 
way  I  will  correct;  for,  Kpartvog,  Cratinus,  who  is  named 
there,  was  a  Comedian,  and  does  not  suit  wilii  the  rest. 
The  true  reading  I  take  to  be  Kapxtvog,   Carcinus,  who 
was  an  ancient  Tragic  Poet,  and  is  burlesqued  once  or 
twice  by  Aristophanes^)  for  this  very  dancing  humour,  that 
AthencBus  speaks  of.    He  had  three  Sons,  that  he  brought 
up  to  dance  in  his  Chorus's;  who,  upon  that  account  are 
called  there  among  many   other  Nick -names,   dp^yjorai. 
Dancers,    To  go  on  now  about  Thespis;  Suidas  acquaints 
us,  That  flirynichus  was  Scholar  to  Thespis,  who  piest  th^ 
K&troduc'd  Tragedy;  and   Donatus  passes  his  word,    That  if 
we  search  into    Antiquity,    we  shall  find  thai   Thespis    was 
the  FIRST  thxU  INVENTED  t>.^)    But  what  need  we  any  parti- 
cular witnesses'?  when  we  have  Plato^)  telling  us  at  once. 
That  it  was  the  universal  opinion  in  his  time,  that  Tragedy 
began  with  Thespis  or  Phrynichus:  and  though  he  himseft 
was  of  a  different  sentiment,  yet  he  proposes  it  as  a  Pa- 


1)  PltU.  Solon.  [29].   ^Ap^ofiivtov  r&v  nepi  9i<miv  ij&ij  r^v 
Tpa/ipdiau  xtyetu.  3)  Clem.  Strom.  I  [p.  365  P.]  inevdfj^^n 

TpaY(pdiav.  «)  Athen.  p.  40,  *)  Id,  p.  22. 

5)  ArUt,  Poet.  v.  6)  Ariat,  p,  364,  464.  pTesp.  1498,  Pax 

782].  Suid.  in  Kapx,  '^)  Retro  prisca  vmventibus  reperiitir 

Thespis  TragcBdiai  primus  inventor.        ^)  Plat,  in  Min,  [321  A]. 
^(  oXovraif  d.i:6  Oiantdoq, 
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radox:  and  we  may  see  what  little  credit  his  Paradox  had; 
when  eveiy  one  of  those  I  have  cited,  came  after  him, 
and  yet  for  that  matter  hegg'd  his  pardon. 

The  Pretenses  that  are  made  against  Thespis^  hesides 
some  general  Talk  (which  shall  be  consider'd,  when  I  exar 
mine  Mr.  B's  advances  upon  this  Topic)  are  for  one  Epi-^ 
genes  a  Sicyonian.    This  is  the  only  person,  mentioned  by 
name,  that  can  contest  the  matter  with  Thespis.  And  who 
is  there  that  appears  in  behalf  of  this  Epigenesf  But  one 
single  Witness;  and  he  too  does  but  tell  us  a  Hear -say, 
which  himself  seems  not  to  believe.    Thespis,  says  Suidas,  ^) 
is  rechofCd  the  Tvith  Tragic  Poet  after  Epigenes  a  Sicyonian : 
hut  some  say^  Thespis  was  the  second  after  him;  and  others , 
the  very  First  of  all    And  again,  where  he  explains  the 
Proverb,  Od8kv  itphg  t^v  /^t6\tu<yov\  It  was  occasioned,  he 
says,*)  by  a  Tragedy  of  Epigenes  a  Sicyonian:  but  he  adds, 
That  others  give  a  different  and  better  account  of  it.     Now 
if  this  be  all,  that's  said  for  Epigenes's  Plea;  nay,  if  it  be 
all  that's  said  of  him  upon  any  account  (for  I  think  no 
body  mentions  him  besides  Suidas^)  I  suppose  this  ill  sup- 
,  ported  Pretense  to  Tragedy  will  soon  be  over-ruled:  unless 
perhaps  the  very  Weakness  of  it  may  invite  Mr.  B,  to 
espouse  the  cause.  For  I  observe  that  His  Judgment,  like 
other  mens  Valour,  has  commonly  the  generosity  to  favour  236 
the  weaker  side.   *Tis  true,  there  are  too  very  great  men, 
LUius  GyraXdus^*)    and   Gerard  Vossius^^)  besides   others, 
who  affim^  that  this  same  Epigenes  is  cited,  and  some  of 
his  Tragedies  named,  by  AUienaeus,    If  this  be  so,  it  will 
quite  alter  the  case;   and  the  Trial  must  be  calFd  over 
again.  But  with  Mr.  J?'s  leave,  I  will  once  more  take  the 
boldness  to  cantradict  great  Names:  for  I  affirm,   that  the 
Epigenes  in  Athenasus  was  a  Comic  Poet,  and  many  (xene- 
rations  younger  than  his  pretended  Names -sake  the  Tra- 
gedian.   Suidas^)  himself  is  my  Voucher;  Epigenes,  says 
he,  a  Comic  Poet\  some  of  his  Plays  are  npaivrj^  and  Mvyj- 


1)  Suid.  in  Sian.  »)  In  Obdkv  no.  dt6v.  8)  Bentley 
was  wrong  in  this  statement.  See  G.  Hermann  ad  Arist. 
Poet.  p.  104,  and  the  article  on  Epigenes  in  Pauly's  Encycl.  HI 
p.  186.  —  W.  ^)  Gyrald.  de  Poetis  [p.  720  ed.  Basil.  1646]. 
«)   Vossiu»  de  Poetica.  «)  Suid.  *Entr> 
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fudreov,  and  Bax/eea,^)  as  Athenseus  says  in  his  Deipno* 
sophists.  Gyraldus  indeed  would  draw  this  Testimony  over 
to  his  own  side ;  and  for  KwfuxhQ^  he  corrects  it  TpayexSc, 
But  Atlienams  himself  interposes,  and  forbids  this  alteration: 
Epigenes,  says  he,^)  the  Comio  Poet  says  thus  in  his  Bacchse; 
jfXA'  et  rtg  woTtep  /iyv*  irpt(pi  pz  kaPwv  atTeuT6v.  The 
Verses  are  to  be  distinguished  tlius: 

^AXX'  sT  rtg  wtmsp  ^^vd  p^  Irpe^ev  Xafimv 

2czsot6v  

The  words  themselves  shew  they  belong  to  Comedy,  when 
they  tell  us  of  fatted  Geese.  And  indeed  the  very  subjects 
of  all  his  Fragments  do  plainly  evince  it:  the  next  tells 
us  of  Figs  at  a  Supper:^) 

Eh'  ipYsrac  yehdoveajv  psr'  dXeyov 

ZxXrjpmv  &8poQ  mvoLxc&xoQ  — ' 

Correct  it, 

EIt  ip^erae 

XeMoveiwv  pzt^  dXf^ov  tTxXyjpwv  ddpbg 

JIcVOLxftTXOQ  

237  And  another  out  of  the  same  Play,*)  and  three  out  of 
MvrjpArtov,  and  two  out  of  ^Hpiotvyj^  are  all  about  Oups: 
the  last  of  which  will  inform  us  a  little  about  the  Poets 
Age, 

Thf  STjptxXstov  deupo  xal  t&  ^Podiaxd^) 

KopLcaov  . 

Fetch  hither  the  Thericlean,  and  the  Rhodian  Cups:  For  by 
his  naming  the  Thericleak  Cup,^)  we  may  be  sure,  he  was 
no  older  than  Aristophanes's  time:  nay  that  he  was  con- 
siderably younger,  Julius  Pollux  will  assure  us;^)  where 
he  calls  him  one  of  the  Writers  of  New  Comedy:  Twv  8k 
vewv^)  rig  Kwpcxwv  EntYivrjQ  iv  IJovtcxo).  Tpetg  pj6voog 
cxwXyjxag  ere,  rouroug  8e  p^  Sa/rov  xarayaytiv.  The  mea- 
sures of  the  Verses  are  thus : 


1)  [See  Meineke,  Com.  Ill  637.  hist.  crit.  366].      .»)  Aihm. 
p.  384.    ^Eni/ivT^g  6  Kw/iwdonotdg  iv  Bdxj^atg.  8)  p,  7j. 

^EirijrivTjg  iv  BpafX^a.  [Bax^^eia  or  Baxyia].  *)  P.  498. 

'Ent^.  iv  Baxyta.  5)  Athen.  p.  302  [E].  «)  See  here 

p.  109,  iSsc.        '  7)  pdl.  vii.  10  [29].  «)  [fiiemv  Mein.  hist 

crit.  366,  of.  Pauly's  Encycl.  Ill  p.  187]. 
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Tp^Q  yuovooQ 


ZxioXrjxaQ  irr  toutooq  Sd  ji'  eaaov  xarayaysev. 
Well,  I  hope,  I  have  fully  shewn,  without  offending  their 
Afihes,  that  Gyraldus  and  Vosbius  were  mistaken  ahout 
Epigenes,  I  would  only  add;  that  we  ought  to  correct  in 
Stddasy  UpwtvTj  for  ^Hpajt\^r};  and  Bax-^da  for  Baxytta:  and 
I  take  the  three  words  in  Aihefacsas,  Bdx^dtQ,  Bpayy^ia^ 
and  Bax^tdy  to  he  so  many  depravations  of  one  and  the 
same  Title  of  a  Play. 

The  Reader  will  please  to  take  notice  of  Phalaris'^ 
expression,  T%a<  Aristolochus^)  wbote  Tragedies  against  him: 
and  to  remember  too,  what  I  have  shew'd  before,  that 
both  Comedies  and  Tragedies  for  some  time  were  unpre- 
meditated and  extemporal;  neither  published  nor  written. 
Allowing  then,  that  this  Epigenes^  or  any  other  Siq/onian^ 
started  Tragedy  before  Thespis;  still  it  will  not  bring 
FhcUaris  off;  unless  his  Advocate  can  shew,  that  Tragedy 
was  vjriUen  before  Thespis's  time.  But  there's  no  ground 
nor  colour  for  such  an  assertion;  none  of  the  Ancients  238 
countenance  it;  no  Tragedy  is  ever  cited  older  than  He. 
Donattis  says  expresly,  he  was  the  first  that  writ :  and  it's 
incredible,  that  the  belief  of  his  first  inventing  Tragedy 
should  so  universally. obtain,  as  we  have  shewn  it  did;  if 
any  Tragedies  of  an  older  Author  had  been  extant  in  the 
World.  Nay,  I  will  go  a  step  further,  and  freely  own  my 
opinion,  That  even  Thespis  himself  publish' d  nothing  in  writing: 
and  if  this  be  made  out,  the  present  argument  against  the 
Epistles  will  still  be  the  stronger.  Though  even  without  it 
it's  unanswerable;  if  Thespis  be  younger  than  the  true  Pha- 
la/riSf  which  I  will  prove  by  and  by.  But  I  expect  now  to 
hear  a  Clamour  against  Paradoxes,  and  opposing  great  Authors 
upon  slight  or  no  grounds;  for  the  Arundel  Marble  mentions 
the  "MxTjOTig  of  Thespis^  and  Julius  Pollux  his  flsv^eug, 
and  Smdas  four  or  five  more;  and  Plutarch^  with  Clemens 
Alexand,  produce  some  of  his  Verses.  No  question,  but 
these  are  strong  Prejudices  against  my  new  Assertion  or 
rather  Suspicion:  but  the  sagacious  Reader  will  better 
judge  of  it,  when  he  has  seen  the  Reasons  I  go  upon. 

This  I  lay  down,  as  the  Foundation  of  what  I  shall 


1)  Ep.  63.  rPA^EIN  rpayifidiaq. 
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say  on  this  subject,  That  the  famous  Heradides  of  Poniuf 
set  out  his  own  Tragedies  in  Thespis^s  name.  Arittoxmut 
the  Musician  says  (they  are  the  words  of  Diogenes  Laert),  ^) 
)rhat  Heraclides  made  Tragedies,  and  put  the  name  of  Thespis 
to  them.  This  Heraclides  was  a  Scholar  of  ^m^o^'s;  and 
so  was  Aristoxenus  too,  and  even  a  greater  man  than  the 
other:  so  that  I  conceive,  one  may  build  upon  this  piece 
of  History,  as  a  thing  undeniable. 
»39  Now  before  the  date  of  this  Forgery  of  HeracUdes^ 
we  have  no  mention  at  aU  of  any  of  Thespis'^  Remains- 
Aristotle  in  his  Poetry  speaks  of  tibe  Origin  and  Progress 
and  Perfection  of  Tragedy;  he  reads  a  Lecture  of  Critic 
upon  the  Fables  of  the  first  Writers :  yet  he  has  not  one 
Syllable  about  any  piece  of  Thespis'^.  This  will  seem  no 
small  indication,  that  nothing  of  his  was  preserved;  but 
there's  a  passage  in  Plato  ^  that  more  manifestly  implies 
it.  Tragedy,  says  he, 2)  is  an  ancient  thing ^  and  did  not 
commence,  'as  people  think,  from  Thespis,  nor  from  Phrynidius. 
Now  from  hence  I  infer ;  if  several  persons  in  Plato's  time 
believ'd  Tragedy  was  invented  hy  Phrynichus^  they  must 
never  have  seen  nor  heard  of  any  Tragedies  of  Thespie, 
For  if  they  had,  there  could  have  been  no  Controversie, 
which  of  the  two  was  the  inventor;  for  the  one  was  a  whde 
Generation  younger  than  the  other.  But  Tkespis's  Trage- 
dies being  lost,  aiid  Phrynichus's  being  the  andentest  t£at 
were  preserved,  it  was  an  inducement  to  several  to  believe 
him  the  first  Author. 

'Tis  true  indeed,  that  after  the  time  of  Heraclides, 
we  have  a  few  Fragments  of  Thespis's  quoted,  and  the 
names  of  some  of  his  Plays:  but  I  will  now  shew,  that 
every  one  of  those  passages  are  cited  from  HeracHdes's 
counterfeit  Tragedies,  and  not  the  works  of  the  true 
Thespis, 

As  for  the  Author  of  the  Arundel  Marble,  who  vas 
but  a  little  younger  than  Heraclides^  and  Aristoxenus^  and 
might  possibly  know  them  both;  he  is  commonly  indeed 
supposed  to  mention   Thespis" s  "AXxTfjortg',   for  Mr.  Sddm 


1)  Laert,  Eerac.  [V  6,  92].  ^trl  ^  ^Apiaro^evoq  6  Moutnxdi 
xal  Tpayoidiaq  adrdv  Ttoteiv,  xal  dioTttdoq  adrdg  intYpdfSiv, 
2)  Plato  In  Minoe,  [321  Aj. 
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from  the  broken  pieces  of  the  Inscription  concluded  That 
to  be  the  true  reading;  and  his  Goigectnre  has  been  em- 
braced by  all  that  have  come  after  him.  I  my  self  too  md 
was  formerly  of  the  same  opinion:  but  being  now  more 
concerned  to  examin  narrowly  into  it,  I  am  fully  satisfied, 
that  we  were  all  mistaken.  The  words  of  the  Marble  are 
these,  as  lAx^Selden  copied  them.   A^  ou  BeantQ  o  Hoajn^g 

aye  ,  ,  ,  og  eSeSa^ey  aX  . , ,  <mv re&T^o  . . 

payog  .  .  .^  But  the  Reverend  Dr.  Mill  assures  me,  that 
At  present  there's  nothing  of  AA  .  .  .  2TIN  to  be  seen; 
and  if  any  thing  can  be  made  of  the  first  Letter,  it  seems 
to  be  0  rather  than  A.  I  suppose,  it's  plain  enough  al- 
ready from  the  Epoch  about  Susarion^^  that  Mr.  Sddgn 
was  not  over  accurate  in  copying  the  Inscription;  and  this 
very  place  before  us  is  another  proof  of  it;  for  instead 
of  AXI ...  (?2'  as  he  published  it,  I  am  inform'd  by  the 
same  very  good  hand,  that  it's  yet  legibly  and  plainly 
nPQT02  OX  But  besides  the  uncertainty  of  this  AX... 
areu,  which  is  now  wholly  defac'd  in  the  Marble:  the  very 
Inscription  it  self  evinces,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  read 
AAKH2TIN.  For  the  Author  of  it  never  sets  down  the 
name  of  any  Pfoy;  not  when  he  gives  the  date  oi  JSschylua's 
first  Victory;')  not  when  he  speaks  of  Sophocles s;'^)  not 
where  he  mentions  Euripides's;^)  nor  upon  any  other  oc- 
casion. And  'tis  utterly  improbable,  that  he  would  do  it 
in  one  single  place,  and  omit  it  in  so  many  others  that 
equally  deserv'd  it.  Add  to  all  this,  the  express  Testimony 
of  fSitidaSy  7%a/Phrynichus*)  was  the  First,  that  made  Women 
the  Subject  of  Tragedy^  his  Master  Thespis  having  introduced 
no  body  but  Men.  There  could  be  no  Play  therefore  of 
Thespis's  with  the  Title  of  Alcestis. 

1  shall  now  consider  the  passage  in  Clemens  Alexandri-  2ii 
nus:   Thespis  the  Tragic  poet^'')  says  that  very  excellent 
Author,  turites  thus: 


1)  Bdckh  C.  I.  Gr.  II  317  *A^'  ob  Bitrntg  6  noajry^g  {i^dvij,) 
xp&roq  og  idida^e  {dp)d{jia  iv  d){rv{ei  xal  i)ri^7^  6  {r)pdyog 
(MXou).  For  the  words  iv  Harei  see  Welcker,  Nachtr.  254sq. 
—  R.  2)  See  above,  p  206.  3)  Lin.  65. 

4)  Lin.  72.  5)  Lin.  76.  «)  Suid.  in  0p6v.  Dp&roQ 

jrovatxetoy  npSaumov  eltn^yaj^eu.  ^)  Clem.  Strom,  v  [676  P.] 

Siantg  6  rpaytxdg  &di  no^g  ypd^ptav. 
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""Ids  aot  4m£)fdio  KNA3ZBI  rb  Xeoxbv, 

'Anb  d7ihm6va)V  S-Xiflfag  xvaxujv. 

"738  aot  XSrnTHNropbv  fi{$ae 

'EpoBpifi  fukrcy  xara  tujv  aaiv,  IldiV 

Jtxipwg,  Tc^Sfiae  fiwfMov  dyctov. 

""Ids  aoi  Bpofi/ou  aBona  ^AEFMON  Aei^  — 
This  supposed  fragment  of  Theapis^  as  Clemens  himself 
explains  it,  and  as  I  have  further  proved  out  of  Porphyry,^) 
relates  to  those  four  artificial  words,  Kva$Zfil,  X^tmrt^s, 
0Xeyiuo^  Jpoip,  which  comprehend  exactly  the  whole  xxiv 
Letters  of  the  Greek  Alphabet.  Now  I  say.  If  these  xxiv 
Letters  were  not  all  invented  in  Thespis's  time;  this  cannot 
be  a  genuine  fragment  of  His.  The  Consequence  I  think 
is  so  very  plain,  that  even  Mr.  B.  with  his  new  System 
of  Logic  cannot  give  us  a  better.  Wq  must  know  then, 
that  it  was  a  long  time  after  the  use  of  Greek  Writing, 
nay  of  writing  Books  too,  before  the  Greek  Alphabet  was 
perfected,  as  it  now  is,  and  has  been  for  2000  Years.  Tis 
true,  there  were  then  the  very  same  Sounds  in  pronun- 
ciation (for  the  Language  was  not  altered  ^)  but  they  did 
not  express  them  the  same  way  in  Writing.  E  serv'd  in 
those  days  for  both  E  and  //;  as  one  English  E  serves 
now  for  two  distinct  Sounds  in  them  and  these.  So  0 
stood  for  both  0  and  i2:  and  the  sound  of  Z  was  ex- 
pressed by  AH,  of  3  by  KH,  of  ^  by  riH:  and  the  three 
aspirates  were  written  thus,  r//,^)  IIH,  KH,  which  were 
afterwards  Sj  (P,  X  At  that  time  we  m\ist  imagin  the 
first  Verse  of  Homer  to  have  been  written  thus:  MENIN 
242  AEIAE  THEA  HEAEIAAEO  AKHIAE02:  And  the  same 
manner  of  Writing  was  in  Theepis's  time:  because  the 
Alphabet  was  not  compleated  till  after  his  Death.  For  it's 
universally  agreed,  that  either  Simonides,  or  Epicharmus, 
or  both,  invented  some  of  the  Letters.  Pliny  says.  That 
Z  H  W  Q*)  are  reported  to  be  Simonides'*;  and  that  Aristotle 


1)  See  my  Dissert   upon  Medal,  p.  47,  48,  49  fed.  1691]. 
9)  Rather  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  statement.  —  W. 
3)  Bockh,  Trans,  of  the  Berlin  Ac.  1836  p.  60.  67  says  that 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  TH  =  8^  and  in  &ct  0  ap- 

J>ears  to  have  already  existed  in  the  Phoenician  ^phabet  —  IL 
)  Plin.  yn.  66.  Simanidem  MelicumZH^Q,     Aristoteles  xym 
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mysy  There  were  zvui  old  Letters;  and  believes  that  S  and  X 
were  added  by  Epicharmus,  rather  than  Palamedes.  Marine 
Victorinue  says,^)  Simonides  invented  0  W  X.  Simonides  added 
Four,  says  Hyginus?)  and  Epichannus  Two:  but  Jo,  Tzetzes^) 
says,  Epicharmus  added  Three,  and  Simonides  Two,  But 
these  little  differences  are  of  no  consequence  in  our  pre- 
sent Argument:  for  the  whole  xxiv  are  mentioned  in  thia 
pretended  fragment  of  Thespiss,  'Tis  sufficient  then  for 
our  purpose,  if  any  of  them  were  invented  either  by  Epi- 
chdrmue,  or  Simonides,  For  Epicharmus j  could  not  be  above 
xxvu  years  old,  and  very  probably  was  much  younger,  at 
Olymp.  Lxi,  which  is  the  latest  period  of  Thespis:  And  aS*- 
monides^)  at  the  same  time  was  but  xvi,  as  we  have  it 
upon  his  own  word.  Now  to  wave  the  authority  of  the 
rest;  even  Aristotle  alone,  who  could  know  the  Truth  of 
what  he  said  from  so  many  Inscriptions,  written  before 
Epicharmus'^  time,  and  still  extant  in.  his  own,  is  a  Wit- 
ness infallible.  This  Passage  therefore  ascribed  to  Thespis 
is  certainly  a  Cheat;  and  in  all  probability  it's  t^dken  from 
one  of  the  spurious  Plays,  that  HeracUdes  fathered  upon 
him.*) 

in  the  next  place,  I  will  shew  that  all  the  other  Pas- 
sages quoted  from  Thespis,  are  belonging  to  the  same 
Imposture.  Zenobius^)  informs  us.  That  at  first  the  Chorus  «  ^43 
used  to  sing  a  Dithyramb  to  the  honour  of  Bacchus :  bui  in 
time  t?ie  Poets  left  that  off,  and  made  the  Giants  and  Centaurs 
the  /Subject  of  their  Plays,  Upon  which  the  Spectators  mocJcd 
them  and  said,  That  was  nothing  to  Bacchus,  The  Poets 
therefore  sometimes  introduced  the  Satyrs,  that  they  might  not 
seem  quite  to  forget^ the  God  of  the  Festival,  To  the  same 
purpose  we  are  told  by  Suidas,'^)  That  at  first  the  Subject 
of  all  the  Plays  was  Bacchus  himself,  with  his  company  of 
Satyrs;  upon  which  account  those  Plays  were  called  Haruptxd: 
but  afterwards  as  Tragedies  came  in  fashion,  the  Poets  went 


priscas  fuisse ,  <&  duos  ab  Epicharmo  additas  8  X,  quam  h  Pa- 
lamede  mavuU, 

1)  Mar.  Vietorinus,  p.  2469,  2)  Hygin,  Fab.  277. 

8)  Tzet,  ChU,  xii,  398  [p.  441  v.  48  ed.  Kiessl.].  *)  See 

above,  p.  42,  ^  5)  [Nauck  Trag.  p.  647].  6)  Zenob.  v,  40. 
iitavra;  xal  Kevraopooi  Aijretv  ine^sipoov.  Perhaps  the  true 
reading  is  Fijrautag.  v  Suid.  in  Obdkv  npdg  2it6u, 
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off  to  Fables  and  Histories y^)  which  gave  occasion  to  that 
saying^  This  is  nothing  to  Bacchus.  And  he  adds,  That 
Chamseleon  says  the  same  thing  in  his  Book  about  Thespis.^ 
This  Chamceleon  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  a  Scholar 
of  Aristotle's.  And  we  may  gather  from  the  very  name 
of  this  Treatise  of  his,  that  Thespis  was  some  way  concerned 
in  this  alteration  of  Tragedy:  either  he  was  the  last  man, 
that  used  all  Satyrical  Plays,  or  the  first  man  that  left 
them  off.  But  whether  of  the  two  it  was,  we  could  not 
determin;  unless  Plutarch  had  helped  us  out  in't;^)  When 
Phrynichus  and  jEschylus,  says  he,  turned  the  Subject  of 
Tragedy  to  Fables  and  dolefull  Stories,  the  People  said,  WhaU 
this  to  Bacchus?  For  it's  evident  from  this  passage  of 
Plutarch  compared  with  the  others  before,  that  the  true  • 
Thespis*s  Plays  were  all  Satyrical,  (that  is,  the  Plot  of  them 
was  the  story  of  Bacchus,  the  Chorus  consisted  of  Satyrs, 
and  the  Argument  was  merry)  and  that  Phrynichus  and 
jEschylus  were  the  first  Introducers  of  the  new  and  dolefull 
244  Tragedy.  Even  after  the  time  of  Thespis,  the  serious  Tra- 
gedy came  on  so  slowly,  that  of  fifty  Plays  of  Pratinas,^) 
who  was  in  the  next  Generation  after  Thespis,  two  and 
thirty  are  said  to  have  been  Satyrical. 

But  let  us  apply  now  this  Observation  to  the  Frag- 
ments ascribed  to  Thespis;  one  of  which  is  thus  quoted 
by  Plutofrch:^) 

^Op^g  5rt  Zebg  rwde  ripwreOet  ^eujv, 
Ou  <p£68og  ob8k  xoimov,  oh  juoohv  yiXiuv 
'Aaxmv  rh  ^  ^8u  fwuvog  obx  incararae. 
What  differs  this,  says  Plutarch,  from  that  saying  0/ Plato, 
That  the  Deity  was  situated  remote  from  all  Pleasure  and 
Pain  .«6)  Why  truly  it  differs  not  at  all;  and  I  think  there 
needs  no  other  proof,  that  it  could  not  belong  to  a  Sa- 
tyrical ludicrous  Play,  such  as  all  Thespis's  were.    For 
surely  this  is  not  the  Language  of  Bacchus  and  his  Satyrs : 


2)  XafMtHmv 


1)  Els  pLOt^oug  xal  ^Icropiag  irpdicqaav,  , , 

iv  rtp  Ttepl  eiimidoq.  3)  piut.  Symp.  1 1.  c.  1.  (c.  6].  ^po- 

ytixoo   xal  Alax^^ou  r^v   rpaymdiav   elg  fio^oog  xal  Tzdd^  upo* 
aydvrwy*  *)  Suid.  in  iJpar.  5)  Plut.  de  aud.  Poet. 

[vol.  I  p.  84Hercher].  Td  dk  too  Siamdog  raurL        «)  Udfifim 
^dou^g  xal  XuTTT^g  Xdpuxat  rd  Belov, 
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naj,  I  might  say,  it's  too  high  and  Philosophical  a  strain 
even  for  Thespis  himself.  But  suppose  the  Author  could 
have  reach'd  so  elevated  a  Thought;  yet  he  would  never 
have  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  that  drunken  voluptuous 
God,  or  his  wanton  Attendants.  Even  ^schylusy  the  grave 
reformer  of  the  Stage,  would  rarely  or  never  bring  in  his 
Heroes  talking  Sentences  and  Philosophy,  believing  that 
to  be  against  the  Genius  and  Constitution  of  Tragedy:^) 
much  less  then  would  Thespis  have  done  so,  whose  Trage- 
dies were  nothing  but  Droll.  'Tis  incredible  therefore, 
that  this  Fragment  should  be  genuine;  and  we  may  know 
at  whose  door  to  lay  it,  from  the  hint  afforded  us  by 
Plutarch,  though  he  was  not  aware  of  it.  For  the  Thought, 
as  he  has  shewn  us,  was  Plato's ;  and  to  whom  then  should 
the  Fragment  belong,  but  to  HeracUdea  tlie  counterfeit »« 
Thespis^  who  was  at  first  a  Scholar  oiPlato's^^)  and  might 
borrow  the  notion  from  his  old  Master? 

Another  Verse  is  quoted  by  JuUtte  Pollux^)  out  of 
Tkespis's  Pentheus: 

Where  for  veupedag  ix^ev,  we  may  correct  it  vefipe8'  ^e«v.*) 
Now  the  very  Titles  of  this  Play  Ilev^ebg^  and  of  the 
others  mention'd  by  Suidas^  ^A&Xa  IleXeou  ^  06pfiag,  and 
^hpecg^  and  Vtbeot^  do  sufficiently  shew,  that  they  cannot 
be  Satjrrical  Plays,  and  consequently  not  Tkespis's,  who 
made  none  but  of  that  sort.  The  learned  Caeaubon^)^  after 
he  has  taught  us  from  the  Ancients,  that  Thespis  was  the 
Inventor  of  Satyrical  Plays ;  Tei  among  the  Plays,  says  he, 
that  are  ascribed  to  Thespis,  therms  not  one  that  appears  to 
have  been  Satyrical.  Ilsv&eug  indeed  seems  to  promise  the 
fairest  to  he  so;  but  we  have  observed  that  the  old  Poets  never 


1)    Td  yvQifioXoyixdv    dXXorptov    T^ff  Tpayiftdiag  ijyoujJLevos* 
.£sch.  [p.  119,  32  West.].  2)  Laert.  Heracl  [V  6J. 

Poll.  vii.  13  [45].   ei<miq  iy  tcD  Usu^eJ.        ^  -*)  vsfipi^T 


Vita  .£8ch.  [p.  119,  32  West.].  2)  Laert.  Heracl.  [V  6] 

3)  Poll.  vii.  13  [45].   Oiinctg  iy  tcD  Usu^et.        ^  -*)  ve^ 

fyetu  is  one  of  the  few  plausible  alterations  submitted  by  Dr. 


£dward  Bernard  in  one  of  his  letters  to  R.  B.,  p.  186  [ed.  Bum.] 
on  which  B.  B.  obseryes,  Idem  profecto  mihi  in  mentem  venerat, 
merito  vero  repudiavi.    Quisenim  sensus  et  sententia?  p.  156. 
Addenda  to  Parson's  Tracts,  dkc,  by  Eidd.  p.  379.  —  D. 
S)  Casaub.  de  Sat.  p,  137,  &  30. 

19 
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brought  the  Satyrs  into  the  story  of  Pentheus.  I  have  wil- 
lingly used  the  words  of  Casaubon,  though  I  do  not  owe 
the  observation  to  him ;  because  his  Judgment  must  needs 
appear  free  and  unbyass'd;  since  he  had  no  view  nor  su- 
spicion of  the  consequence  I  now  make  from  it.  For  t^e 
result  of  the  whole  is  this;  That  there  was  nothing  publish'd 
by  Thespis  himself;  and  that  HeracHdes's  Forgeries  imposed 
upon  Clemens,  and  Plutarch^  and  Pollux,  and  others.  Which 
by  the  way  would  be  some  excuse  for  Mr.  B.  if  his  obsti- 
nate persisting  in  his  first  mistake,  did  not  too  widely 
distinguish  his  case  from  theirs. 

The  next  thing,  that  I  am  to  debate  with  Mr.  B,  is 
the  Age  of  the  true  Thespis.  And  the  Witness,  that  upon 
146  all  accounts  deserves  to  be  first  heard ,  is  the  Author  of 
the  Arundel  Marble:  for  he's  the  ancientest  Writer  now 
extant,  that  speaks  of  his  Age;  he  is  the  most  accurate 
in  his  whole  Performance,  and  particularly  he  was  curious 
and  inquisitive  into  the  History  of  Poetry  and  the  Stage; 
as  appears  from  the  numerous  ^ra's  there,  belonging  to 
the  several  Poets;  and,  which  is  as  considerable  an  ad- 
vantage as  any,  we  have  the  Original  Stone  still  among 
us;  so  that  his  Numbers  (where  they  are  still  legible)  are 
certainly  genuine;  and  not  liable,  as  written  Books  are, 
to  be  alter'd  and  interpolated  by  fhe  negligence  or  fraud 
of  Transcribers.  The  remaining  Letters  of  Thespis's  Epoch 
are  these;  'A^*  oh  OiantQ  6  noof^r^g ....  Ttpwrog  ftg  xal 
i8c8a$ev  ....  re&i/^  6  .  .  pdyog:  whicn  imply  almost  as  mani- 
festly, as  if  the  whole  was  intire,  That  Thespis  first  »«- 
vent-ed  Tragedy,  and  the  Goat  was  made  the  Prize  for  iL 
The  very  year  indeed,  when  this  was  done,  cannot  now 
be  known  from  the  Marble;  for  the  Numbers  are  worn  out 
by  time  and  weather;  but  we  can  approach  as  near  to  it, 
as  the  present  argument  requires.  For  we  are  sure,  it 
must  be  some  year  in  the  interval  between  the  preceding 
and  following  Epochs;  because  the  whole  Inscription  pro- 
cedes  in  due  order  and  succession  of  time.  Now  the  preced- 
ing Epoch  is,  Cyrus'*  Victory  over  Croesus  i)  and  the  taking  of 
Sardes;  which,  as  all  the  bestChronoIogers,  Scaliger,  Ly^ 

1)  Un.  51. 
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diate^  Petaviua^  dbc.  agree,  was  Olymp.  lix,  u  or  at  lowest, 
at  Olymp.  lviu.  2.  The  following  is,  The  beginning  of 
Darius'*  Rdgn,  Olymp.  txv,  i.i)  But  if  Tragedy  was  in- 
vented by  Thespis  between  the  Olympiads  lix,  i.  and  lxt,  i. 
how  could  Phalana  have  intelligence  of  it,  who  was  put 
to  death  before,  at  Olymp.  lvii,  3. 

This  Account  in  the  Marble  establishes  and  is  mutu-  247 
ally  establish'd  by  the  Testimony  of  Suidas;  who  informs 
us,  That  Thespis 3)  made  (the  first)  Play  at  Olymp.  lxi, 
which  period  falls  in  between  the  two  Epochs,  that  go 
before  and  after  Thespis.  And  Mr.  Seldm,  who  first  pub- 
lished the  Inscription,  and  view'd  and  measured  the  Stone, 
supplies  the  numbers  there  from  this  passage  of  Suidas^ 
and  the  Space^)^  he  says,  where  the  Letters  are  defac^d^  agrees 
vith  that  Supplement,  Mr.  Selden  has  been  followed  by  every 
hody*  since;  and  Suidas' s  Date  is  confirmed  by  another 
Date  about  Phrynichus,  Thespts'a  Scholar,  For  Phrjmichus*) 
taught  at  Olymp.  lxvii  ,  which  is  xxiv  years  after  Thespis, 
and  is  a  competent  distance  of  age  between  the  Scholar 
and  the  Master.  But  if  Mr.  B.  will  still  protest  against 
this  Supplement  of  the  Marble;  let  him  do  here,  as  he 
did  before  in  the  Epoch  of  Susarion^);  take  fairly  the  middle 
of  the  account  between  the  two  Epochs  before  and  after  it. 
And  what  will  he  get  by  it?  The  former  Epoch  is  Olymp. 
LIX,  1.  The  latter  lxv,  1.  The  middle  of  these  two  is 
Olymp.  Lxir,  1,  which  is  iv  years  later,  than  Suidas  himself 
places  him. 

But  let  us  see  Mr.  £'s  noble  attempt  to  invalidate 
this  Testimony  of  the  Arundel  Marble-,  for  like  a  young 
Phaeton,,  he  mounts  the  Chariot,  and  boldly  offers  to  drive 
through  the  loftiest  Kegion  of  Critic,^)  but  he  is  tumbled 
down  headlong  in  a  most  miserable  manner.  The  thing 
he  enterprizes  is  this;'')  He  charges  the  Graver  of  the 
Marble  with  an  omission  of  a  whole  Line;  or  perhaps  of 
several ,  for  this'  he  does  not  determin.   The  Original  Pa- 


1)  Lin,  59.  2)  s^M.  in  6e<nrtg  idida^ev  ini  r^g  d  xal 

^  dXufintddog,  *)  Spatio  lacunce  annuente.  *)  Suid. 

^povtxoq,  5)  p.  i4t,  6)  We  should  now  say  OnW- 

cwm.  —  W.  7)  P.  168. 
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per,  which  the  Graver  was  to  copy,  he  supposes  to  have 
been  thus; 
848  'A^'  00  9£<mtg  6  noo^Tijs 


'A^'  oh  0p6ve^og  6  noeyjrijg ajjfr ...  off  idcBa^ev 

aA  . .  .  OTcv Tsi^jy  6  .  .  pdyog  .... 

The  space  between  9i<mtg  6  noo^Tijg  and  'A^'  oh  0puvtxog^ 
which  is  now  omitted  by  the  negligence  of  the  Graver^  con- 
tained, as  he  imaginS)  the  Epoch  belonging  to  Thespis^  that 
iff,  the  Name  and  the  Date  of  his  Play,  and  of  the  Athenian 
Archon.  But  when  the  Graver  had  cut  the  first  Line,  as  &r 
as  notjjtijg ;  he  unluckily  throws  his  Eye  upon  the  lower  iMie^ 
and  finding  the  word  Jloa^rijg  there  in  the  same  situation^  he 
thinks  himself  right^  and  goes  on  with  the  rest  that  followed  it;^) 
and  so  tacks  the  Epoch  to  Thespis  which  really  and  in  the  Ori- 
ginal belonged  to  Fhrynichus,  This  wonderfull  Atchievement 
our  Examiner  seems  mightily  pleased  with;  he  inculcates*) 
it  once  and  twice,  and  applauds  his  own  Sagacity  in  it: 
but  perhaps  he  will  be  a  warning  hereafter  to  all  young 
and  unfledg'd  Wiiiers,  to  learn  to  go,  before  they  pretend 
to  fly. 

The  Pretenses  foi;  this  charge  upon  the  Marble-Graver 
are  so  very  weak  and  precarious,  so  improper  and  useless 
to  Mr.  B'8  own  design ;  that  I  confess  I  should  be  wholly 
astonished  at  his  management,  if  I  was  not  now  a  little 
acquainted  with  this  odd  Work  of  his,  as  himself  calls  it  *) 
His  first  Pretense  is,*)  That  ^Xxi^areg,  which  the  Graver 
has  made  to  be  Thespis'*  PZay,  was  the  name  of  a  Flay  of 
Phrynichus;  but  is  no -where  reckoned  among  lliespis*^,  hiu 
here.  But  I  have  already  shewn,  tiiat  "'iXxrjartv  was  only 
a  Supplement  of  Mr.  Selden's,^)  and  a  very  false  Con- 
jecture, from  the  dim  Letters  AA  . . .  2TIN\  which  now 
349  are  quite  vanish'd:  and  that  really  neither  ^^Ixjyor^ff  nor 
any  other  title  of  a  Play  are  mentioned  in  the  Marble. 
But  suppose  it  was  ^Akxrjortg  there;  pray  where  is  the 
consequence,  that  Mr.  B.  would  infer  from  it?  Did  Thespis 
make  no  Tragedies,  but  what«)  are  mentioned  by  Svidast 

1)  P.  168.  8)  P.  169.  8)  p.  es.  *)  P.  itf«. 

J)  See  here,  p.  240.  6)  Instead  of  vwih  as.  a  solecism  I 

have  frequently  heard  in  Torkshire.  —  W. 
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Does  not  SMaa  himself  expresly  say,  That  those  were  the 
names  of  bome  of  his  Plays f"^)  not  all  that  he  ever  made? 
And  what  an  admirable  argument  is  it;  Alcestis  was  a 
Flay  of  Phrynichus**,  therefore  none  of  Thespis**  had  the 
same  Title  f  As  if  the  same  Story  and  the  same  Persons 
iwere  not  introduced  over  and  over  again  by  different  hands? 
Among  the  few  Tragedies  that  are  yet  extant,  we  have 
an  ^HXsxTpa  of  Sophocles,  and  another  "'HXsxrpa  too  of 
Euripides,  Nay  besides  this  very  AXKTjarig  of  Phrynichus, 
and  another  called  0ocvcaaae,  there  was  an  ^AXxTjartq  and 
Qoc^taaojL  of  Euripides  too,  both  which  are  still  in  being. 
Why  then  might  not  Phrynichus  write  one  Tragedy  after 
Thespis,  as  well  as  Euripides  write 2)  two  after  Him? 

The  next  Pretense  for  accusing  the  Marble-Graver  of 
an  Omission  of  some  Lines  is,^)  Becattse  it's  a  case  that 
is  known  often  to  have  happen  d  in  the  copying  of  Manuscripts, 
Here's  another  consequence  the  very  twin  to  that  which 
went  before.  Because  Omissions  often  happen  in  copying  of 
MSS,  therefore  this  IS  an  Omission  in  the  Epoch  of  Thespis. 
If  this  argument  had  any  force  in't,  it  would  equally  hold 
against  all  the  other  Epochs  of  this  Marble,  and  against 
all  Marbles  and  MSS  whatsoever.  For  what  will  be  able 
to  stand  the  shock,  if  this  can  be  thrown  down  by  saying. 
That  Omissions  often  happen?  Mr.  B.  if  he  WOldd  make 
good  his  Indictment  against  the  Graver,  ought  to  prove 
from  the  Place  it  self,  from  the  want  of  Connexion,  or  250 
.some  other  Defect  there,  that  there's  just  reason  to  suspect 
some  lines  have  been  left  out.  But  to  accuse  him  upon 
this  general  Pretense,  because  other  Copiers  have  been  neg- 
ligent, has  exactly  as  much  Sense  and  Equity  in  it,  as  if 
Mr.  B,  should  be  charged  with  medling  in  what  he  under- 
stands not,  arid  exposing  his  Ignorance,  Because  it's  a  case, 
that  if  known  often  to  have  happened  in  the  crude  Books  of 
Young  Writers.  And  besides  this,  there's  another  iafirmity 
that  this  Argument  labours  under.  For  though  a  Copier 
may  sometimes  miss  a  Line  or  two,  by  taking  off  his  Eye; 
yet  if  he  have  but  the  common  diligence  at  last  to  com- 


1)  Suid,  Bi<rit,  rwv  dpafidrmv  adrou,  '*AMa  IleXtou ,  <fec. 
Not  rd  dpdfiara.  3)  In  my  opinion,  Bentley  intended  writ, 
then  a  common  form  of  the  imperfect.  —  W.  3)  />.  168. 
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pare  his  Copy  with  the  Original,  he  discovers  his  own 
Omissions,  and  presently  rectifies  them:  and  by  this  means 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  such  deficiencies  in  the  Texts  of 
M8S  are  generally  supplied  and  perfected  by  the  same 
hand  in  the  Margin.  Though  we  should  suppose  therefore, 
that  the  Stone-Cutter  might  carelesly  miss  something;  yet 
can  we  suppose  too,  that  the  Author  of  the  Inscription 
would  never  read  what  was  engraved  there?  WoiSd  a 
person  of  Learning  and  Quality,  as  he  appears  to  have 
been,  who  had  taken  such  accurate  pains  to  deduce  a  whole 
Series  of  Chronology  from  before  Deucalion's  Deluge  to 
his  own  time,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Posterity  to  engrave 
it  upon  Marble ,  and  set  it  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  as 
a  publidi  Monument,  be  at  last  so  stupidly  negligent  as 
not  to  examin  the  Stone-Cutter's  Work,  where  the  missing 
of  a  single  Letter  in  the  numbers  of  any  Mtsl,  would  make 
the  Computation  false,  and  spoil  the  Author's  whole  design? 
What  mad  work  would  it  make  then,  if,  as  Mr.  B.  affirms, 
a*i  whole  Lines  were  omitted  by  the  Stone-Cutter,  and  pass'd 
uncorrected?  Is  it  possible  that  the  worthy  Author  of  the 
Monument  (I  might  say  perhaps.  The  Authors,  for  it  seems 
to  have  been  done  at  a  publick  Charge)  should  act  so 
inconsistently?  Mr.  J5.  if  he  pleases,  may  think  so,  or  affirm 
it  without  thinkingj  but  when  he  matches  me  affinning  it, 
m  give  him  leave  to  tell  me  again  in  his  well-bred  way, 
That  my  head  has  no  Brains  inH. 

For  the  Epoch  it  self  assures  me,  that  there  was  no 
Omission  here  by  the  Stone-cutter.     The  words  are,  'Af 

oh  Sitmtg  b  TtoiTjrhg npajrog  dg  xal  idc8a$£V  .  .  . 

Ts^Tj  6  . .  pdyog.  Now  if  all  the  words  after  notyjzrjQ  belong 
to  Phrynichus,  as  Mr.  B.  says,  and  not  to  Thespis,  as  the 
Stone-cutter  says ;  pray,  what's  the  meaning  of  IIPQTOZ, 
piBST?  Thespis,  I  know,  pibst  invented  Tragedy;  and  that 
was  worthy  of  being  recorded  here;  as  the  Invention  of 
Comedy  was  before.  But  what  did  Phrynichus  pibst  find 
out,  that  deserv'd  to  be  named  here?  Why  he  pibst  brought 
in  Women  into  the  Subject  of  his  Plays ;  ^)  which  is  a  busi- 
ness of  less  moment,  tham  that  oi  ^schylus,  who  ^r*<  added 
*a  Second  Actor;  or  of  Sophocles,  who  added  a  Third:  yet 


1)  Suid.  ^puv. 
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neither  of  these  two  Improvements  are  registered  in  the 
Marble:  and  why  then  should  that  of  Phrynichua  be  men- 
tion'd,  when  Theirs  are  omitted?  But  I  will  not  charge 
it  as  a  fault  upon  Mr.  B,  that  he  neglected  to  gather  this 
hint  from  the  word  IIPQTO^;  for  the  common  Editions 
of  the  MarblJB  have  it  not.  But  I'm  afraid,  he  will  not 
easily  excuse  himself  for  not  observing  the  next  words ; .  . 
ri^r)  b  . .  pdyog;  which  have  been  always  hitherto  thought 
to  signifie,  That  the  Goat  was  made  the  Prize  of  Tragedy, 
Now  certaioly  the  proper  place  of  mentioning  this  Prize  25s 
was  at  the  Epoch  of  Thespis^  the  Inventor  of  Tragedy: 
for  so  the  Prizes  of  Comedy,  the  Cash  of  Wine,  and  the 
Basket  of  Figs,  are  mention'd  in  the  Epoch  of  Susarion^ 
the  Inventor  of  Comedy.  And  what  a  Blindness  was  it  in 
Mr.  B,  not  to  observe  this;  when  he  so  boldly  tells  the 
Stone-cutter  and  the  Man  that  set  him  on  work,  that  they 
have  drop'd  a  whole  Line,  and  that  these  words  belong 
to  Fhrynichusf  Pray  what  could  TPAPOS  the  GOAT  have 
to  do ,  in  the  Epoch  of  Phrynichus  f  Does  Mr.  B,  believe, 
that  Sony  Prize  was  continued,  after  Tragedy  came  into 
Reputation?  Would  Phrynichus,  or  any  body  for  him,  have 
been  at  the  Charge  of  a  Stage,  and  all  the  Ornaments  of 
a  Chorus  and  Actors,  for  the  hopes  of  winning  a, Goat, 
that  would  hardly  pay  for  one  Vizard?  In  the  following 
Epochs  of  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  <fec.  there's  no 
mention  of  the  Goat:  and  if  this  Epoch  had  belong'd  to 
Phrynichus,  no  Goat  had  been  here  neither. 

But  Mr.  B.  the  rather  suspects,  i)  That  the  Graver  did 
make  an  Omission;  because  the  next  JEra  in  the  Marble  falls 
as  low  as  Olymp.  lxvii:  before  which  time  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  the  Alcestis  of  Phrynichus  (that  Phrynichus 
iffho  was  Thespis'5  Scholar)  was  acted.^)  Now  with  his  leave, 
I  shall  make  bold  to  ask  him  one  Question,  in  words  of' 
his  own, 3)  Whether  it  was  proper  and  prudent  in  him  to 
accuse  the  Stone-cutter  of  Negligence,  by  an  Argument  that 
discovers  a  shamefull  Negligence  in  himself?  For  the  next 
J^TSi  is  not  so  low  as  Olymp.  lxvii.  As  Mr.  Selden  has 
publish'd  it,   'tis  but  Olymp.  lxv.  4.    But  without  doubt 


1)  P.  168.  2)  <  added '  in  the  original  ed.,  by  a  mis- 

print. —  D.  3)  p.  143, 
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Mr.  Selden  mistook  the  Letters  of  the  Inscription  (as  the 
iss  Learned  Dr.  Pndeaux  observed  before  me)  and  for  HI  read 
in,  ».  €.  3.  instead  of  6.  So  that  the  true  ^ra  that  comes 
next  after  TJiespis^  is  01ymp.Lxv,i;  but  the  -^ra  that  Mr.  B. 
speaks  of,  Olymp.  lxvu  is  the  next  bid  one  after  Thespis, 
Is  not  Mr.  B,  now  an  accurate  Writer,  and  a  fit  person, 
to  correct  a  Stone-cutter  ?i)  Or  shall  we  blame  his  Assistant, 
that  consulted  Books  for  himf  But  the  Assistant  may  be 
rather  supposed  to  have  writ  this  passage  right;  and  the 
Mistake  be  Mr.  jB's:  for  that  is  a  Case  known  often  to 
have  happened  in  the  copying  of  Manuscripts,  ^) 

But  the  Gentleman  makes  amends  with  telling  us  a 
piece  of  most  certain  News; 3)  For  it  is  not  to  be  doubted^ 
he  says,  but  the  Alcestis  of  Phrynichus  was  acted  before 
Olymp,  LXVU.  Now  I  would  crave  leave  to  enquire  of  him. 
How  he  came  to  hear  this  News?  But  perhaps  he'll  tell 
me,^)  /  may  as  well  ashy  how  he  came  to  hear  his  Name 
was  Phrynichus?  Fame  thai  told  him  the  One,  must  tell  him 
the  Other  too.  But  if  he  do  not  trust  too  much  to  Fame 
(which  I  advise  him  not  to  do,  for  she  often  changes  sides) 
I  would  then  tell  him  a  piece  of  News,  quite  contrary  to 
His;  That  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  Alcestis  was  mot 
acted  before  Olymp,  lxvii.  Because  that  Olympiad  was  the 
very  first  time  that  Phrynichus  wrote  for  the  Stage;  and 
he  was  alive,  and  made  Plays  still,  xxxv  years  after.  I 
will  tell  him  too  some  other  particulars  about  this  Phry- 
nichus-, but  before  I  do  that,  he'll  give  me  leave  to  ex- 
postulate a  little  about  his  Conduct  in  this  Quarrel  with 
the  Stone-cutter:  the  whole  ground  of  which,  as  the  case 
plainly  appears,  was  this.  Mr.  B,  would  have  Thespis  placed 
354  earlier  in  the  Marble  than  Olymp.  lxi;  because  Phalaris 
was  dead  before  that  Olympiad,  and  consequently  could 
not  hear  of  Tragedy,  unless  Thespis  was  earlier.  Upon 
this  he  indites  the  Stone-cutter  for  an  idle  fellow;  who 
after  he  had  graved  'A<p'  ou  9i<mtg  b  notrj-crigy  skipp'd  a 
whole  Line,  and  tacked  the  words,  which  concerned  PAry- 
nichus^  to  the  name  of  Thespis.  Now  allowing  that  the 
poor  Stone-cutter  should  confess  this,  and  plead  guilty; 
.pray  what  advantage  would  Mr.  B,  and  his  Sicilian  Prince 
get  by't?   For  let  it  be,  as  he  would  have  it;  'A^'  oh  6 

1)  Pre/.  3)  p.  xes.  3)  p.  ISS.  4)  f.  16L 
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0eams  6  Ttomr^g and  that  the  line,  that  should 

have  come  alter,  was  really  omitted.  Yet  however  since 
THESPIS  is  named  there,  there  was  something  said  about 
him  in  the  very  original,  which  the  Graver  should  have 
copied ;  and  though  the  iEra  of  it  be  lost  by  the  Gravers 
negligence;  yet  we  are  sure  from  the  method  of  the  whole 
Inscription,  that  this  lost  iSra  must  needs  be  later  than 
that  which  comes  before  it.  But  the  ^ra  that  comes 
before  it,  Cyrus'*  Victory  over  Croesus,  is  Olymp.  lix,  i.  or 
at  soonest  lviu,  2.  And  the  Death  of  Phalaris^  as  Mr.  B. 
himself  allows  through  all  his  Examination,  was  at  Olymp. 
LYH,  3.  What  is  it  then,  that  he  aims  at  in  his  charge 
against  the  Stone-cutter?  Could  he  carry  his  Point  against 
him  never  so  clearly;  yet  his  Phalaris  is  still  in  the  very 
same  condition:  for  he  died,  we  see,  vm  years  or  v  at 
least,  before  Thespia  is  spoken  of  in  the  Original  iascrip- 
tion.  And  is  not  this  a  substantial  piece  of  Dullness, 
('tis  one  of  his  own  civil  words)  to  make  all  this  bustle 
about  Omissions  in  the  Marble:  when,  if  all  he  asks  be 
allowed  him,  he  is  but  just  as  he  was  before.  I  am  afraid 
his  Eeaders  will  be  tempted  to  think,  that,  whether  the 
Stone-cutter  was  so  or  no,  his  Accuser  has  here  shewed  255 
himself  a  very  ordinary  Workman. 

Having  Uius  vindicated  the  Graver  of  the  Inscription 
from  the  insults  of  our  Examiner,  I  shall  now  put  in  a 
word  in  behalf  of  the  Attthor  of  it.  That  excellent  Writer 
here  tells  us,  that  the  first  performance  of  Thespis  was 
after  Olymp.  lix,  1.  For  this  is  the  plain  import  of  his 
words;  and  those  learned  Men,  who  have  taken  pains  to 
illustrate  this  Chronicle^^)  have  all  understood  'em  so.  But 
Mr.  B.  win  not  take  up  with  this  Authority; 2)  for  he  af- 
firms, /Some  of  Thespis's  Plays  were  acted  about  Olymp.  mi ; 
and  if  this  here  about  Olymp.  lx  was  his^  it  was  rat?ier  one 
of  his  Last^  than  the  First:  but  his  real  opinion  is^  that  it 
was  neither  his  First  nor  Last;  but  Phrynichus'*  Play  er- 
roneously applied  to  Thespis.  Now  in  answer  to  this,  I  dare 
undertake  from  the  same  Topic,  that  Mr.  B.  uses,  *.  e.  a 
comparison  of  Thespis*  Age  with  Phrynichus'*,  to  prove  the 
very  contrary,  That  this  Play  about  Olymp.  lx  could  not 


1)  P.  141.  2)  P.  168y  169. 
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be  Pkrymchua's;  and  that  in  all  probability  'twas  the  very 
first  of  Thespis. 

Suidas,  to  whom  the  whole  learned  World  confess 
themselves  much  obliged  for  his  accounts  of  the  Age  and 
Works  of  so  many  Authors,  tells  us,^)  Phrynichus  was 
Thespis* 8  Scholar;  and  Mr.  B.  himself  expresly  affirms  the 
same.  2)  Plato  names  them  both  together,  as  Pretenders 
to  the  Invention  of  Tragedy;  where  he  says,^)  That  Tragedy 
did  not  begin ^  as  men  believe^  from  Thespis,  nor  from 
Phrynichus.  And  if  any  one  will  infer  from  this  passage 
of  FlatOf  That  the  two  Poets  were  nearer  of  an  Age,  than 
Master  and  Scholar  usually  are;  he  will  make  my  Argu- 

256  ment  against  Phalaris  so  much  the  stronger:  for  by  this 
means  Thespis  will  be  nearer  to  Phrynichus's  Age,  and 
remoter  from  Phalaris's.  But  I  am  willing  to  suppose  with 
Mr.  B,  that  Phrynichus  was  Scholar  to  Thespis:  so  that  if 
we  can  but  ^  the  Scholar's  Age,  we  may  gather  from 
thence  the  Age  of  the  Master.  Now  Phrynichus  made  a 
Tragedy  at  Athens,  which  he  intituled,  Mdrjroo  aXaiffeg, 
The  taking  o/ Miletus.  Callisthenes  says  (they  are  the  words 
of  Strabo)^)  that  Phrynichus  the  Tragic  Poet  was  fined  by  the 
Athenians  a  Thousand  Drachms^  for  making  a  Tragedy  called^ 
The  taUng  of  WileiMB  by  J)dJm&,  And  Herodotus^)  an  older 
Author  than  he,  When  Phrynichus^  says  he,  exhibited  his 
Play,  The  Taking  of  Miletus;  the  whole  Theatre  fell  into 
Tears^  and  fined  the  Poet  a  thousand  Drachms^  and  mad^  an 
order  ^  that  no  body  ever  after  should  make  a  Play  of  that 
Subject,  The  same  thing  is  reported  by  Plutarch,^)  JElian,'^) 
Libanius,^)  Ammianus  Marcellinus^)  the  Scholiast  on  Ari- 
stophanes}^) and  Joh,  Tzetzes.  ^^)    But  the  taking  of  Miletus^ 

.  the  whole  story  of  which  is  related  by  Herodotus,  was  ei- 
ther at  Olymp.  lxx,  or  lxxi,  as  all  Chronologers  are  agreed. 
And  the  Tragedy  of  Phrynichus  being  made  upon  that  Sub- 
ject, we  are  sure  that  he  must  be  alive  after  Olymp.  txx. 


1)  Suid.  in  Q>p6v.  Ma&yjryjq  Oitnttdoq.  2)  p.  168. 

3)  Plato  in  Mince,  ^)  Strabo  xiv.  p.  635,    Mtk-f^roo  dXannv 

bitb  Aapeiou,  5)  Herod,  vi.  c.  21.  6)  Plut,  Prac.  Reip, 

gerendce  [17].  '')  ^l  xii,  17.         ^)  Liban.  Tom.  I.  p.  306. 

»)  Amm.  xxviii,  ].  lO)  Schol.  Arist.  p,  364  [Vesp.  1490]. 

11)  Tzetz.  Chil,  viii,  136  [p.  278  v.  997  ed.  Kiessl.]. 
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But  there's  another  Tragedy  of  his,  called  0otvtaaai^  which 
will  shew  him  to  have  been  still  alive  above  xx  years  after 
that  Olympiad.  It  is  cited  by  the  Scholiast^)  on  Ariato- 
phones]  and  Athenoeus^)  gives  us  an  Iambic  out  of  it: 

WaXfxdtatv  dvTtaTzaaz'  dscSovre^  (liXyj. 
But  the  Writer  of  the  Argument  of  ^schylus'^  Persce  has 
the  most  particular  account  of  it;  Glaucus,  says  he,  in  Ma 
Book  about  the    Subjects   of  ^schylusV  Plays ,   says,    his  2ht 
Persae  were  borrow  d  from  the  Phoenissae  0/ Phrynichus;j3) 
the  first  Verse  of  which  Phoenissae  is  this; 

Tddi  iarl  Ilepawv  xwv  ndkat  fiefii/jxoTwv. 
and  an  Eunuch  is  introduced  ^  bringing  the  news  of  Xerxes'^ 
Defeat f^)  and  setting  Chairs  for  the  Ministers  of  State  to  sit 
down  on,  Now  it's  evident  from  this  Fragment,  that  Phry- 
nichus  was  yet  alive  after  Xerxes'^  Expedition,  t.  e.  Olymp. 
Lxxv,  1.  Nay,  three  years  after  this  Olympiad,  he  made 
a  Tragedy  at  Athens,  and  carried  Ihe  Victory ;  Themistocles^) 
being  at  the  Charge  of  all  the  Furniture  of  the  Scene 
and  Chorus ;  who  in  memory  of  it,  set  up  this  Inscription. 
SEMIHTOKAHI  0PEAPIO2  EXOPHFEb  0PTmXO2 
EdMAUKEN'  AAEIMANTOU  HPXEN,  i.  e,  Themistocles 
of  the  Parish  of  Phreari  was  at  the  charge;  Phrynichus 
made  the  Tragedy;  and  Adimantus  was  Archon,  And  I  am 
apt  to  believe,  that  Phoenissae  was  this  very  Play,  which 
he  made  for  Themistocles.  For  what  could  be  a  more  proper 
Subject  and  Complement  to  Themistocles,  than  Xerxes^ ^ 
Defeat,  which  he  had  so  great  a  hand  in.  Now  we  are 
sure  from  the  name  of  the  Archon,  that  this  was  done  at 
Olymp.  LXXV,  4.  and  how  long  the  Poet  survived  this  Vic- 
tory, there  is  no  body  now  to  tell  us. 

To  compare  this  now  with  Mr.  ^'s  Doctrine  about  the 
Age  of  Thespis  and  Phrynichus:^)  '  Tis  not  to  be  doubted, 
says  he,  btd  the  Alcestis  of  Phrynichus  was  acted  before 
Olymp,  Lxvn.  There  spoke  an  Oracle:  'tis  not  to  be  doubted, 
because  we  find  him  still  making  Tragedies  xxxvi  years 


1)  Sehol  Arist,  p.  318  [Vesp.  220].        3)  Aihm.  p,  633  [e]. 
(^6v,   iv  ^oiviaffuiq,  3)  '£z  r&v  0otvtae&v  ^povi^ou  robq 

ifipaaq  Tcapansitov^a^ai.  *)  Tt^v  xou  Sip^oo  Ifjrrav, 

5)  Plut,  in  Themist.  [5].  Xoprff&v  rpoYujdoiq-  6)  P.  168. 
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after.    Mr.  B.  declares  his  Opinion  twice, ^)   That  a  Play 
acted  abatU  Olymp,  lx  ioaa  not  made  by  Thespis,  but  by  Phry- 

dS8  nichus.  Who  will  not  rise  up  now  to  this  Gentleman's 
Opinion  f  That  Play  must  needs  be  Phrymdius's  ^  because 
he  was  working  for  the  Stage  still,  nay  and  carried  the 
Prize  there,  lxui  years  after  that  Olympiad.  This,  I  think, 
is  a  little  longer,  than  Mr.  Drydens  Vein  has  yet  lasted,  *) 
which  Mr.  B.  says  is  about  xxivi  years.^)  But  I  can  help 
him  to  another  instance,  that  will  come  up  with  it  exactly 
to  a  single  year.  For  Sophodes^)  begun  Tragedy  at  the 
age  of  xxYiii,  and  held  out  at  it  till  the  age  of  xci;  the 
interval  lxui.  K  this  Example  will  bring  off  Mr.  B.  for 
saying,  the  Play  is  Fhrynichus%  against  the  plain  Authority 
of  the  Marble,  it  is  at  his  Service:  but  with  this  reserve, 
that  he  shall  not  abuse  me  for  Lending  it;  for  I  have  had 
too  much  of  that  already. 

But,  If  I  may  venture  to  guess  any  thing,  that  Mr.  B. 
will  think  or  say;  I  conceive,  that  upon  better  considera- 
tion, he  will  be  willing  to  allow  Suidas*^^)  words,  That 
Phrynichus  got  the  Prize  at  Olymp.  lxvii,  to  be  meant  of 
his  First  Victory.  For  so  we  fiod  in  the  Marble,  that  the 
First  Victories  of  JBschylus^^)  Sophocles  and  Euripides^  are 
the  only  ones  recorded.  And  if  Phrynichus  began  at  Olymp. 
LXYiT,  then  the  distance  between  his  First  and  his  Last 
(that  we  know  of)  will  be  xxxvi  years;  which  is  the  very 
space  that  Mr.  B,  assigns  to  Aristophanes  and  Mr.  Drydm. 
^d  it  hits  too  with  what  the  same  SiMas  has  delivered 
about  Thespis,'^)  That  he  exhibited  a  Play  at  Olymp,  lxi. 
For  if  we  interpret  this  passage,  like  the  other  about  Phry^ 
nichus^  That  it  was  Thespis' s  First  Play:  then  the  Master 
will  be  older  than  the  Scholar  by  about  xxv  years:  which 
is  a  competent  time,  and,  I  believe,  near  upon  the  same, 

258  that  the  very  Learned  Person,  whom  Mr.  B.^)  so  much 
honours  by  letting  the  world  know,  he  had  all  his  knowledge 


1)  P.  168,  169.  2)  P.  169:  8)  Dryden  was  bom 

1631  and  was  therefore  sixty-seven  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  Boyle's  < Examination'  (1698).  His  first  work 
was  an  ode  to  Cromwell,  written  about  1668.  —  W. 
*)  Marm,  Arund,  ^)  Suid.  in  ^puu.  ^Evixa  inl  rrj^  f'  C 

dAofimddos.  ^)  Marm,  Arund,  Ilp&TOV  ivixinas, 

7)  Suid.  in  ei<m.  8)  P.  60, 
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in  these  maUera  from  Atm,*)  (which  they,  that  know  that 
person*s  eminent  Learning,  will  think  to  be  no  Complement 
to  him)  is  older  than  Mr.  B,  And  I  humbly  conceive, 
that  all  these  Hits  and  Coincidences,  when  added  to  the 
express  Authority  of  the  Marble,  which  sets  Thespia  after 
Olymp.  Lii,  will  bring  it  up  to  the  highest  probability,  that 
Thespia  first  introduced  Tragedy  about  Olymp.  lxi;  which 
is  XIV  years  after  the  true  Fhalaris  was  dead. 

I  observe  Mr.  -B's  emphatical  Expression,  2)  The  Alcestis 
of  Phrynichus;  t?iat  Phrynichus  who  waaThes]^is' a  Scholar: 
which  seems  to  imply,  that  he  thought  there  were  two 
Phrynichua's,  both  Tragic  Poets:  and  indeed  the  famous 
LUius  Gyraldus^  ^)  almost  as  learned  a  man  as  Mr.  B.  was 
of  the  same  opinion.  It's  nelsessary  therefore  to  examin 
this  point,  or  else  our  Argument  from  the  Date  of  Phry- 
nichua'a  Phcmissce  will  be  very  lame  and  precarious:  for  it 
may  be  pretended,  the  Author  of  Phomissce  was  not  that 
Phryiiichus,  that  was  Thespis'*  Scholar.  Now,  with  Mr.  B's 
gracious  permission,  (for  I  dare  be  free  with  Gyraldus)  I 
will  endeavour  to  shew,  that  there  was  but  One  Tragedian 
of  that  name.  'Tis  true  there  were  two  Phrynichus'^  that 
wrote  for  the  Stage,  the  one  a  Tragic,  the  other  a  Comic 
Poet;  that's  a  thing  beyond  question:  but  the  point  that 
I  contend  for,  is,  that  there  were  not  two  Phrynichus's 
HVriters  of  Tragedy. 

The  Pretense  for  asserting  two  Tragic  Poets  of  that 
name  is  a  passage  of  Suidas;  who,  after  he  had  named 

So6vt)^ogy  d;c,  Phrynichus,  the  Son  of  Polyphradmon  or 
inyras,  or  Chorocles,  the  Scholar  of  Thespis;  and  that'* 
Ms  Tragedies  are  nine,  nXeopwvta^^)  AlyuTtrtot,  <&c,  subjoins 
under  a  new  head,  ^pOvt^og^  dbc,  Phrynichus,  the  Son  of 
Melanthas,  an  Athenian  Tragedian;  some  of  his  Plays  are 
'AvSpofiida^  'Hpeyovig  and  Jlu^j^e^ou,     This  latter   place  is 


1)  »The  worthy  Dean  of  York^as  he  is  styled  in  Boyle's 
'Examination'  p.  69,  Dr.  Gale.  -   W.  2)  F.  J 68. 

«)  Gyrald,  De  Poetis.  [p.  723  ed.  Basil.  16451.  [Bentley  here 
falls  foul  of  Gyraldus,  but  uigustly.  Even  Hallam  calls  him 
90116  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  age,«  Lit.  Hist.  II 
p.  56].  *)  Suid.  in  0puv.  leg.  Uleupatviat  [rather  /Zileo- 

pwvtat]  ex  Tzetze  ad  Lycophronem. 
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taken  word  for  word  out  of  Ariatophanes's  Scholiast,  i)  who 
adds  that  the  same  man  made  the  Tragedy  called,  The 
taking  of  Miletus.  Now  it  may  seem  from  these  two  pas- 
sages, that  there  were  two  Phrynichus's  Tragic  Poets:  iot 
the  one  is  called  the  Son  oi  Melantkas,  the  other  not:  and 
the  three  Plays  ascribed  to  the  latter  are  quite  different 
from  all  the  Nine  that  were  made  by  the  former.  But  to 
take  off  this  Pretense;  I  crave  leave  to  observe,  that  the 
naming  his  Father  Melanthas  is  an  argument  of  small  force : 
for  we  see  the  other  has  three  Fathers  assigned  to  him; 
so  uncertain  was  the  Tradition  about  the  name  of  his 
Father :  some  Authors  therefore  might  relate,  that  his  Fa- 
ther was  called  Mdanthds;  and  yet  mean  the  very  same 
Phrynichua,  that  according  to  others  was  the  Son  of  Poly- 
phradmon.  And  then  the  second  Plea,  that  the  Plays  at- 
tributed to  the  one  are  wholly  different  from  those  of  the 
other,  is  even  weaker  than  the  former:  for  the  whole  Dozen 
mentiond  in  Suidaa  might  belong  to  the  same  Phrynichus. 
He  says  indeed,  Phrynichua  Polyphradmoh's  Son,  torit  Nine 
Play  a;  because  the  Author,  he  here  copies  from,  knew  of 
no  more.  But  there  might  be  more  notwithstanding  his 
not  hearing  of  them;  as  we  see  there  were  really  two, 
The  taking  0/ Miletus,  and  Phceniaace;  that  are  not  men- 
tioned here  by  Suidaa, 

Having  shewn  now,  what  very  slight  ground  the  Tradition 
261  about  two  Tragedian  Phrynichua'^  is  built  on;  I  will  givft 
some  Arguments  on  my  side,  which  induce  me  to  think  there 
was  but  one.  And  my  first  is,  Because  all  the  Authors, 
named  above,  Herodotua,  Calliatheneay  Strabo^  Plutarch^  jElian^ 
Libaniua,  Amm.  Marcellinuay  Joh.  Tzetzea^  who  speak  of  the 
Play  caird,  The  Taking  of  Miletus,  stile  the  Author  of  it 
barely,  0puvt^og  6  TpaytxSg^  Phrynichua  the  Tragedian; 
without  adding  b  NscjTspog^  the  Younger;  as  all  of  them,, 
or  some  at  least,  would  and  ought  to  have  done;  if  this 
person  had  not  been  the  famous  Phrynichua,  that  was 
Theapia's  Scholar.  And  so  when  he  is  quoted  on  other 
occasions,  by  Athenasuaf  Hephceation,  laaac  Tzetzes,  <fcc.  he 
is  called  in  like  manner,  Phrynichua  the  Tragic  Poet,  without. 


1)  S^oA,  ArUt.  Veap.  p.  364  [v.  1490]. 
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the  least  intimation  that  there  was  another  of  the  same 
name  and  profession. 

Besides  this,  the  very  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes^  and 
Suidas^  who  are  the  sole  Authors  produced  to  shew  there 
were  two  Tragedians,  do  in  other  places  plainly  declare, 
there  was  but  one.  There  were  four  Phrynichus'*  in  all^ 
says  the  Scholiast,  i) 

1.  Phrynichus,  the  Son  of  Polyphradmon,  the  Tragic 
Poet. 

2.  Phrynichus,  the  Son  of  Chorocles,  an  Actor  of 
Tragedies^, 

3.  Phrynichus,  the  Son  of  Eunomides,  the  Comic  Poet. 

4.  Phiynichus,  the  Athenian  General,  who  was  concern- 
ed with  Astyochus,  and  engaged  in  a  Plot  against 
the  Government. 

What  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  according  to  this 
Catalogue  there  was  but  one  of  this  name,  a  Tragedian? 
but  'tis  no  wonder,  if  in  Lexicons  and  Scholia  compiled 
out  of  several  Authors,  there  be  several  things  inconsistent  262 
with  one  another.  So  in  another  place  both  tiie  Scholiast  ^) 
and  Stddas^)  make  this  fourth  Phrynichus,  the  General,  to 
be  the  same  with  the  third  the  Comic  Poet:  on  the  con- 
trary, jElian^)  makes  him  the  same  with  the  first;  and  he 
adds  a  particular  circumstance.  That  in  Ms  Tragedy  Ilop- 
(>ij[at  he  so  pleased  the  Theatre  toith  the  warlike  Songs  and 
Dances  oj  his  Chorus  j  tJiat  they  chose  him  as  a  fit  person 
to  make  a  General.  Among  the  Modems  some  fall  in  with 
MUan\  story,  and  some  with  the  other:  but  with  all  de- 
ference to  their  Judgments,  I  am  persuaded  both^of  them 
are  felse.  For  Phrynichus  the  General  was  stabb'd  at 
Aihens,  Olymp.  xcii,  2,  as  Thucydides^)  relates:  but  a  more 
exact  account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  Dfiath  is  to-  be 
met  with  in  Lysias'^)  and  Lycurgus^)  the  Orators.    This 


1)  Schol.  Arisl  p.  397,  130  [Av.  750.  Ran.  13].     And  so 
Suid.  in  ^puv.  and  Aoxtq.  »)  See  also  p.  113.  358  [Nub. 

1091.  Vesp.  1302J.  rpayabq  bnoxptr-^q.  3)  Schol.  p.  157. 

[Ran.  688].  *)  Suid.  in  ^p6v.  dh  HaXaicfiatn.  5)  J^l 

Var.  Hut,  iii,  8.  «)  Thucyd.  viii.  p.  617  [50  sq.]. 

7)  Lysiaa  contra  Agoratum,  p.  136  [§.  70  sqq].  ^)  Lycurg. 

contra  Leocratem,  p,  163,  164  [§.  112]. 
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being  a  matter  of  Fact  beyond  all  doubt  and  controversie; 
I  a^m,  that  the  Date  of  his  Death  can  neither  agree 
with  the  Tragic  nor  the  Comic  Poet's  History;  be|ing  too 
late  for  the  one,  and  too  early  for  the  other.  *Ti8  too 
late  for  the  Tragedian;  because  he  began  to  make  Plays, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  at  Olymp.  lxvh;  from  which  time, 
till  Olymp.  xcii,  2,  there  are  cu  years:  and  even  from  the 
Date  of  his  Phcenissce^  that  were  acted  at  Olymp.  lxxv,  4. 
which  is  the  last  time  we  hear  of  him,  there  are  lxvi  years 
to  the  death  of  Phrynkhus  the  General.  And  then  it's  too 
early  for  the  Comedian;  for  we  iind  him  alive  v  years 
after,  contending  with  his  Play^)  called  The  Mutes  (quoted 
by  Aihmceu8y  Pollux  ^  Suidas^  Ac)  against  Ariatophanea^s 
Frog&^  at  Olymp.  xcvm,  3.  when  CalUas  was  Archon. 
263  Again,  I  will  shew  there  was  but  one  Phrynichus  a 
Tragedian:  Aristophanes  in  his  Ves^<B  says,  that  the  old 
men  at  Athens  used  to  sing,  the  old  Songs  o/*  Phrynichus; 

xaH  luvopZovrsQ  udhj 

'Apj^cuofjLsXeaedcjvo^puvt^pava,  ^) 
*Tis  a  conceited  word  of  the  Poet's  making;  and  mBwvo^ 
which  is  one  member  in  the  Composition  of  it,  relates  to 
the  Phcmissce  (t.  e.  the  Sidonians)  a  Play  of  Phrynichus\ 
as  the  Scholiast  well  observes.  Here  we  see,  the  Author 
of  Phcenissce  (whom  they  suppose  to  be  the  latter  Phrif- 
nichus)  is  meant  by  Aristophanes;  but  if  I  prove  too,  that 
Aristophanes  in  this  very  place  meant  the  Phrynichus,  Thee- 
pis's  Scholar;  'twill  be  evident,  that  these  two  Phrynichua's 
(whom  they  falsly  imagin)  are  really  one  and  the  same. 
Now  that  Aristophanes  meant  the  Scholar  of  Thespis  will 
appear  from  the  very  words,  ue^jy  dp^oua,  Ancient  Son^ 
and  Tunes,  Ancient,  because  That  Phrynichus  was  the  se- 
cond, or  as  'some  in  Plato  thought,  the  first  Author  of 
Tragedy.  And  Songs  and  Tunes;  because  he  was  celebrated 
and  famous  by  that  very  character.  Phrynichus,  says  the 
Scholiast  on  this  place,^)  had  a  mighty  name  for  making  of 
Songs:  but  in  another  place  he  says  the  same  thing  of 
Phrynichus  the  Son  of  Polyphradmon ;  who  according  to 


1)  Argum.  Ran.  Arist,        3)  Arist.  Veap.  p.  318  [220.  2091. 
«)  P.  318  [220J.  J<'  dv6tmroq  ?v  xa^Xoo  inl  fit^XoKotf^. 
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Suidas  was  Thetpis'^  Scholar,  He  was  admired^  says  he, 
for  the  making  of  Songs :^)  They  cry  him  up  for  the  compo- 
sing of  Times  I  and  he  was  before  ^schylas.')  And  can  it 
be  doubted  then  any  longer,  bnt  that  the  same  person  is 
meant?  'Tis  a  Problem  of  Aristotle\  ded,  ri  ol  nep}  9p(h 
ve)[OV  uaXXov  l^aav  fisXanoeoc;  Why  did  Phrynichns  make 
more  Songs  than  any  Tragedian  does  now  adaysf^)  And  he 
answers  it,  H  Stdi  rb  noXhxnMma  ehou  tore  rd  fidXii  iv  taei 
T(ov  iJSTpaiv  TpayQ}deaug;  correct  it,  rA  fJtdXi^  r<av  fUTpMV  iv  gg^ 
raug  rpaytpdiauQ,  Was  it,  says  he,  because  at  that  time,  the 
Songs  (sung  by  the  Ghoros)  in  Tragedies  were  many  more 
than  the  Verses  (spoken  by  the  Actors?)  Does  not  Aristotle's 
very  question  imply,  that  there  was  but  one  Phrynichus 
a  Tragedian? 

I  will  add  one  Argufttent  more  for  it,  and  That,  if  I 
do  not  much  mistake,  will  put  an  end  to  the  Gontroversib. 
For  I  will  prove  that  the  very  passage  in  Aristophanes^ 
where  the  Scholiast,  and  Suidas  from  him,  tell  us  of  this 
{supposed  second)  Phrynichus  the  S(Jn  of  Melanthas,  con- 
cerns the  one  and  true  Phrynichus  the  Scholar  of  Thespis. 
The  ancient  Poets  (says  Athenasus)*)  Thespis,  Pratinas,  Car- 
<5inus,  and  Phrynichus,  were  called,  dpj^rjovtxo}.  Dancers: 
because  they  not  only  used  much  dancing  in  the  Chorus's  of 
iheir  Plays,  but  they  were  common  Dancing-Masters ,  teackiiig 
any  body  that  had  a  mind  to  ham.  And  to  the  same  pur- 
pose Aristotle^)  tells  us,  that  the  Jvrst  Poetry  of  the  Stage 
was  dp^Tjorexwrepa  more  set  upon  Dances,  than  that  of  the 
Jollomng  Ages.  This  being  premised  (though  I  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  it  before)  I  shall  now  set  down  the  words 
of  the  Poet:«j 

V  yhp  Yipo}v,  (wc  Snts  Sc^  noXXou  ypovoo, 
'^Hxouae  t*  oLuXoOy  nspe^apils  T(p  Ttpayiijarty 
^Op^oufievog  t^q  voxrhg  ooSkv  TzoLuaerou; 
Tdp^oLT  ixeeu'  oTg  9i<miQ  ^yioviZ^ro 
KaH  robg  rpaywdoug  ^mv  anodei^ecv  xpovoug 
Tbv  vot/v,  dcop^^rjoopsvog  dXcyov  oar&pov. 
IThich  are  spoken  by  a  Servant  concerning  an  old  fellow 

1)  P.  397,  [Av.  750].  'E^aufidCero  inl  fuXonoitatg, 

»)  P.  166,  [Ran.  916].    'Enaivotiotv  elg  l^k.  ^v  dh  npb  AU 

^oXoo.  8)  Arist.  probLxix,  31.  *)  AthenA.  p,  22. 

in  dpxaXoi  icot^raL      6)  Ariat,  Poet,  iv.      6)  Arist,  Vesp,  p,  364. 
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his  Master,  that  was  in  a  frolick  of  Dancing.  Who  the 
Theapis  was,  that  is  here  spoken  of,  the  Scholiast  and 
Suidaa  pretend  to  tell  us;  for  they  say,  'Twas  one  Thespia 
«65  a  Harper^  not  the  Tragic  Poet  A)  To  speak  freely,  the  Plate 
has  not  heen  understood  this  thousand  years  and  more; 
heing  neither  written  nor  pointed  right.  For  what  can  be 
the  meaning  of  Kpovou^  rbv  vouvf  The  word  Kpovog  alone 
signifies  the  whole ;  and  rbv  vouv  is  superfluous  and  need- 
less.    So  in  another  place: 2) 

Od^l  Se8d$£cg  rourov,  xpovog  civ, 
I  humbly  conceive  the  whole  passage  should  be  thus  read 
and  distinguish'd: 

^Op^oopjevoQ  T^g  vuxrbg  oudkv  izoLtzai 
Tap^oir  ix£ev\  olg  Si<mtQ  i^rajvcZsro* 
Kat  Tobg  roaymdoug  (pmiv  anodec^eev  xpovoog 
Tobg  v5v,  otop^Tfjaoiievog  dXiyov  uarepov. 
All  night  long^  says  he,  he  dances  those  old  Dances  <^a^  Thes- 
pis  used  in  his  Chorus's:  and  he  says^  hell  dance  here  upon 
the  Stage  by  and  by,  and  shew  the  Tragedians  of  these  times 
to  he  a  parcel  of  Fools,  he'll  out-dance  them  so  much.    And 
who  can  doubt  now^  that  considers  what  I  have  newly 
quoted  from  Athenceus^  but  that   Thespis^  b   dpycuogy  the 
Old  Tragic  Poet  (who  lived  cxiv  years  before  the  Date  of 
this  Play)  b  dpyrjartxbg,  the  common  Dancing  -  Master  at 
Athens^  is  meant iiere  by  Aristophanes?  So  that  the  Scholiast 
and  Suidas  may  take  their  Harper  again  for  their  own 
Diversion ;  for  it  was  a  common  practice  among  those  Gram- 
marians, when  they  happen'd  to  be  at  a  loss,  to  invent  a 
story  for  the  purpose.    But  to  go  on  with  Aristophanes: 
the  old  fellow  begins  to  dance,  and  as  he  dances,  he  says ; 

KXrjd^pa  ^aXda^o}  rdds'  xal  yap  d^ 

S^Tjparog  dpy^ 

{Oi.  MaXXov  be  f  faojg  fiavcag  dp^ij) 

nXsupdv  hyylaavTog  una)  j^wpy^g, 
jgg  So  the  Interlocution  is  to  be  placed  here,  which  is  faulty 
in  all  the  Editions.    Make  room  there ^  says  he,  for  Fm 
beginning  a  Dance,  that's  enough  to  strain  a  m/ins  Side  with 
the  violent  motion.    After  a  line  or  two  he  adds: 


1)  SchoL  ibid.  [1479].  V  xv^apiftddg^   od  yap  di)  6  rpayaog. 
So  Suidas  in  OioTz.  2)  jurist.  Nub,  p.  107  [929]. 
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Jlr^aaee  0pOviyogy  &<mep  dksxratp, 

COL  Tdxa  fiaU^aec^J 

UxiXog  odpdveSv  f  ixXaxri^ajv. 
Thus  the  words  are  to  be  pointed,  which  have  hitherto 
been  falsly  distinguish'd.  But  there's  an  error  here  of  a 
worse  sort,  which  has  possessed  the  Copies  of  this  Play, 
ever  since  Adrian's  time,  and  perhaps  before.  JJri^trffw 
signifies,  to  crouch  and  sneak  away  for  fear^  as  Poultry  do 
at  the  sight  of  the  Kite;  or  a  Cock,  when  he  is  beaten 
at  fighting.  The  Scholiast i)  and  JElian^  tells  us,  that 
Ilrneaet  WpOvi^o^y  wtmep  dXdxrwpy  Phrynichus  sneaks  like 
a  Cock,  became  a  Proverb  upon  those  that  came  off  badly 
in  any  affair;  because  Phrynichus  the  Tragedian  came  off 
sneakingly,  when  he  was  fined  1000  Drachms  for  his  Play, 
Me^Tou  SiXwmg,  Now  with  due  reverence  to  Antiquity,  I 
crave  leave  to  suspect,  that  this  is  a  Proverb  coin'd  on 
purpose,  because  the  Commentators  were  puzzled  here. 
For  in  the  first  place,  To  sneak  away  like  a  Cock^  seems 
to  be  a  very  improper  Similitude:  for  a  Cock  is  one  of 
the  most  bold  and  martial  of  Birds.  I  know  there's  an 
expression  like  this,  of  some  nameless  Poet's: 

^nrrj^  dXixrfop  8oMov  wg  xXivag  Trrepdv^ 
He  sneak*d  like  a  Cock^  that  hangs  down  his  wings  when  he's 

beaten. 
But  this  case  is  widely  different;  for  the  Comparison  here 
is  very  elegant  and  natural,  because  the  circumstance  of 
being  beaten  is  added  to  it:  but  to  say  it  in  general  of  a  267 
Cock,  as  if  the  whole  species  were  naturally  timid,  is  un- 
warrantable and  absurd.  As  in  another  instance ;  He  stares 
like  a  man  frightned  out  of  his  toits^  is  an  expression  proper 
enough:  but  we  cannot  say  in  general,  He  stares  like  a 
Man.  I  shall  hardly  believe  therefore,  that  Aristophanes^ 
the  most  ingenious  man  of  an  Age  that  was  fertil  of  great 
Wits,  would  let  such  an  expression  pass  him.  He  sneaks 
like  a  Cock.  But  in  the  next  place,  the  absurdity  of  it  is 
doubled  and  tripled  by  the  Sentence  that  it's  joyn'd  with: 
Phrynichus^  says  he,  kicking  his  legs  up  to  the  very  Heavens 


1)  Schol.  ibid.  [14901.  2)  JElian.  Var.  Hist.  Jim,  17. 

*E7ti  T&v  xax6v  [xax&q  edd.]  rt  natr^dif 


._     ^  ^duTotv.        3)  Pita,  in  Alcib. 

[4.  See  Nauck  Trag.  661]. 
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in  his  Dances^  erottdiea  and  sneaks  Wc6  a  Cock,  This  is  no 
better  than  down-right  Non-sense;  though  to  say  something 
in  excuse  for  the  Interpreters,  they  did  not  join  ixkaxrcZci^v  . 
with  (^puveyog,  as  I  do,  but  with  the  word  that  follows  in 
the  next  Verse.  But  if  the  Reader  pleases  to  consult  the 
passage  in  the  Poet,  he  will  be  convinced,  that  the  (Con- 
struction can  be  no  other,  than  what  I  have  made  it. 
^Exkucreofw^,  says  Hesychius^  ^^P^  )[opexbv^  dpyrjo^iug  aov- 
rovov  (correct  it,  a^r^^)  ^optx^g  dp)^ffsajg^  auvrovovj  loas 
a  sort  of  Dance  lofty  and  vehement^  used  by  the  Chorus^ ^, 
And  Julius  PoUux^'^)  Th.  ixXaxreapjaTa ,  -jivvouxmv  ^v  ^p)^- 
para'  iSee  ydip  unkp  rbv  wpov  kxXaxrtaat;  The  ixlaxria- 
paza^  says  he,  were  the  Dances  of  Women;  for  they  were  to 
kick  their  Heels  higher  ^an  their  Shoulders.  But  I  conceive, 
here's  a  palpable  fault  in  this  passage  of  Pollux:  for  cer- 
tainly this  kind  of  Dance  would  be  very  unseemly  and 
immodest  in  Women,  And  the  Particle  ydtp^  For^  does 
further  shew  the  reading  to  be  faulty.  For  how  can  the 
throwing  up  the  Heels  as  high  as  the  Head  in  dancing 
168  be  assign*d  as  a  Reason^  why  the  Dance  must  belong  to 
Women?  It  would  rather  prove  it  belonged  to  Men,  because 
it  required  great  Strength  and  Agility.  But  the  Error 
will  be  removed,  if  instead  of  yovoixwv  we  correct  it  yvp- 
vixwv.  The  Dance,  says  he,  was  proper  to  the  yvpvtxo\ 
Exercisers ;  for  the  Legs  were  to  be  thrown  up  very  high, 
and  consequently  it  required  Teaching  and  Practice.  Well, 
it's  evident  now ;  how  every  way  absurd  and  improper  the 
present  passage  of  Aristophanes  is.  If  I  may  have  leave 
to  offer  at  the  Emendation  of  so  inveterate  an  Error,  I 
would  read  the  place  thus: 

flAHZSEI  0pOvexoQj  SiOTtep  dMxrojp 

COL  Tdxa  PaXj^aztQ) 

SxiXog  obpdvtov  Y  ixXaxreZaiv. 
f.  e.  Phrynichus  strikes  like  a  Cock^  throwing  up  his  Heels 
very  lofty, ^)   This  is  spoken  by  the  old  Fellow,  while  he's 
cutting  his  Capers;  and  in  one  of  his  Frisks  he  offers  to 

1)  So  Pollux  iv,  14  [105].    Tb  <TXt<rras  iXxetv,  ery^fia  dp^^- 
csm  roi9(x^(.  3}  Pollux  ibid.  [102].  ^  Person  is 

reportea  to  have  been  greatly  in  favour  of  this  emendation; 
see  his  Notae  in  Arigt,  ed.  Dobree  p.  146.  It  is  not,  however, 
admitted  by  either  Bekker  or  Dindorf.  —  W. 
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strike  the  Servant  that  stood  by,  with  his  Foot  as  it 
was  aloft.  Upon  which  the  Servant  says,  Td^a  ^X^asec, 
You^ll  hit  me  by  and  by  with  your  capering  and  kicking^ 
IDJjaaw  is  the  proper  term  for  a  Cock,  when  he  strikes 
as  he's  fighting;  as  JlX^xrpov  is  his  Spur^  that  he  strikes 
with.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  this,  That  in  Ms 
Dances  he  leap'd  up,  and  vaulted,  like  Phrynichue^  who 
was  celebrated  for  those  Performances:  as  it  further  ap- 
pears from  what  follows  a  little  after: 

KcH  TO  0povt^ecov^) 

^ExXaxTtadrm  rtg  onwg 

''Adovreg  dvcu  axihg  ' 

l?C<^(7rw  ol  Bearac, 
Which  ought  to  be  thus  corrected  and  distinguished: 

Kal^  rb  0puvc](scov, 

Ex^dxTiadro)  reg*  on<ug 

'186vT£g  dv<o  axiXog, 

IQ^axTtv  ol  ^earou, 

i.  e.  And  in  Phrynichus'*  way,  frisk  and  caper;  eo  as  th^ 
Spectators  seeing  your  Legs  aloft ^  may  cry  out  with  admira- 
tion. Now  to  draw  our  inference  from  these  several  pas- 
sages, it  appears,  I  suppose,  sufficiently,  that  the  Fhry 
nichus  here  spoken  of  by  Aristophanes^  was,  as  well  as  the 
Thespis^  famous  for  his  Dancing ;  and  consequently,  by  the 
authority  of  Athenceus  quoted  above,  he  must  be  6  dp^ouog 
0p6vt^og^  the  Ancient  Phrynichus,  6  dp^artxbg,  the  Master 
of  Dancing?)  Upon  the  whole  matter  then,  there  was  but 
one  Tragedian  Phrynichus ^^)  the  Scholar  of  Thespis;  and 
if  so,  we  have  fully  proved  already  from  the  Dates  of  his 
Plays,  that  his  Master  Thespis  ought  not  to  be  placed 
earlier  than  about  Olymp.  lxi. 


S69 


1)  Arist,  p.  365  [1624].  »)  We  have  part  of  an  Epigram 
made  by  thrynichua  himself  (Plut,  Sympos.  Quaest,  Vllld)  in 
Commendation  of  his  own  Dancing: 

Sr^fiara  d*  Spzv<ytg  r6<ra  puot  nopev,  ZiriP  kv\  ndvr^ 

Kufiara  KoietTai  yeifiari  vb$  dXorj. 
Add.  p.  544  .  9)  The  result  of  Bentley's  aFguments  has 

been  admitted  by  all  modem  critics;  see  Pauly  Enc^cl.  v  p.  1684. 
Some  of  his  minor  statements  in  the  course  of  this  exposition 
have,  however,  been  contested  by  Welcker  and  others.  —  W^ 
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But  I  have  one  short  Argument  more,  independent  of  all 
those  before,  which  will  evidently  prove,  that  Thespis  was 
younger  than  Phalaris,  For  to  take  the  earliest  account  of 
Thespis,  which  Mr.  Boyle  contends  for,  he  was  Contemporary 
with  Pisistratus,  But  Fisistratus's  eldest  Son  Hippias  was 
alive  at  Olymp.  lxxi,  2.*)  and  after  that,  was  at  the  Battle 
at  Marathon^  Olymp.  Lxxn,  2.  where  he  was  slain  according 
to  Cicero,^)  Justin,^)  and  Tertullian;^)  but  if  Stddas  say 
true  (out  of  jEHan's  Book,  De  providentia,  as  one  may 
guess  by  the  Style  and  matter)  he  survived  that  fight,*) 
and  died  at  Lemnos  of  a  lingring -Distemper:  and  this  latter 
account  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Thitcydides^)  and  Herodo- 
tits :  for  the  one  says,  He  was  with  the  Modes  at  Marathon, 
s'o  without  saying  he  was  kill'd  there;  and  the  other  not 
obscurely  intimates,  that  he  was  not  killed;  for  he  says, 7) 
His  tooth  that  drop'd  out  of  his  head  upon  the  Attic  ground^ 
was  the  only  part  of  his  Body  that  had  a.  share  in  that  Soil: 
There  are  only  two  Generations  then  from  Thespis's  time 
to  the  Battle  of  Marathon :  but  there  are  Four  from  Pha- 
/arw's;  for  Theron^)  the  Fourth  from  that  Telemachus,  that 
deposed  Phalaris,  got  the  Government  of  Agrigentum  Olymp. 
Lxxiii,  1.  but  three  years  only  after  that  Battle;  and  he 
was  then  at  least  about  xl  years  old,  as.  appears  from  the 
Ages  of  his  Son  and  Daughter.  Ill  give  a  Table  of  both 
the  Lines  of  Succession. 

1.  Telemachtis,  Phalaris. 

2.  Emmenides, 
Thespis.  i.  Pisistratus,                        3.    JEnesidamus. 

2.  Hippias.  0.  lxxii,  2.  4.    Theron.  01.  Lxxn,  2. 

'Tis  true,  Hippias  was  an  old  Man  at  that  time;  though 
it  appears  by  the  Post  and  Business  that  Herodotus  assigns 
him,  that  he  was  not  so  very  old  as  some  make  him.  But 
however  let  him  be  as  old,  if  they  please,  as  Theron's 
Father;  yet  still  the  case  is  very  apparent,  that  Thespis 
is  one  whole  Generation  younger  than  Phalaris. 

It  may  now  be  a  fit  season  to  visit  the  Learned  Exa- 


1)  Marm.  Arund.  2)  Ctc.  ad  Att  ix.  10  [3].  3)  Just,  ii,  9. 

*)  Tert.  adv.  Gentes.               5)  Suid,  in  ^iTcniag.  6)  Tkuc. 

vi.  p.  432  [69].     •  7)  Herod,  vi,  106.  »)  See  »bore 
p.  34,  36,  36. 
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miner,  and  to  see  with  what  Vigour  and  Address  he  repells  . 
All  these  Arguments,  that  have  settled  the  time  of  Thespis 
about  Olymp.  lxi.I)  His  Authorities  are  Diogenes  Laertiua 
and  Flutarch,  who  shall  now  be  examin'd.  The  point  which 
Mr.  B,  endeavours  to  prove,  is  this;  That  Thespis  acted 
Plays  in  Solon's  time,  and  consequently  before  the  Death 
of  Phalaris.  Now  the  words  of  Laertiusy  which  are  all  he 
says  that  any  ways  relate  to  this  affair,  are  exactly  these.  271 
JSolon^  says  he,^)  Undred  Thespis  from  acting  of  Tragedies^ 
believing  those  false  Representations  to  he  of  no  use.  Hence 
the  Examiner  infers,  that  Thespis  acted  his  Plays  in  the 
■days  of  Solon:  so  that  his  Argument  lies  thus:  He  was 
kindred  from  acting  Tragedies,  Ergo^  he  acted  Tragedies, 
i,  e.  he  acted  them,  because  he  did  not  act  them.  Is  not 
this  now  a  Syllogism  worthy  of  the  acute  Mr.  B.  and  his 
new  System  of  Logic?  And  is  it  not  a  much  better  Argu- 
ment, if  you  turn  it's  facTe  the  quite  contrary  way?  For 
if  Solon,  when  Thespis,  as  we  may  suppose,  made  Applica- 
tion to  him  for  his  leave  to  act  Tragedies,  would  not  suffer 
him  to  do  it:  is  it  not  reasonable  to  infer,  that  Thespis 
acted  none,  till  after  Sohn's  Death?  which  is  the  very 
account,  that  I  have  established  by  so  many  Arguments. 

But  are  not  the  Words  of  Plutarch  more  clear  and 
express  in  the  Examiner's  behalf?  'Tis  true,  for  this  Author 
relates  particularly,  3)  That  Solon  saw  one  0/ Thespis**  Plays, 
and  then  disliking  the  way  of  it,  he  forbad  him  to  act  any 
mare.  But  what  then?  how  does  it  appear,  that  this  was 
done  before  Phalaris's  Death?  K  I  should  allow  this  story 
in  Plutarch  to  be  true:  yet  Mr.  B,  will  find  it  a  difficult 
thing,  to  extort  from  it  what  he  aims  at.  Why,  yes,  he 
says,*)  Solon  w<zs  Archon  Olymp,  xlvi,  3.  which  is  xliv  years 
before  Phalaris  was  kilVd.  Here  Mr.  B,  supposes,  that  this 
business  with  Thespis  happened  in  the  year  of  Solon's 
Archonship;  which  is  directly  to  oppose  his  own  Author 
PUUarch;  who  relates  at  large,  how  Solon,  after  he  was 
Archon,  travell'd  abroad  x  years;  and  after  his  return  (how 
long  after  we  cannot  tell)  this  thing  passed  between  him 


1)  P.  166.  a)  Laert.  Sdane  [1 2,  59|.    eitnetv  ixwXoffs 

rpartadias  Hyttv  re  xai  diddexBtv^  dtg  ivuf^iXn  r^y  (IftolMofiav. 
«)  Plut.  8oUme  [29].  *)  P.  166, 
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979  and  Theipis,  But  Eunbrna^  says  Mr.  B.^)  places  the  BUe 
of  Tragedy.  Olymp,  zui,  2.  a  UUle  after  Solon*«  ArchonsMp, 
Will  Mr.  B.  here  stand  to  this  against  the  plain  words  of 
Plutarch  f  Mr.  B,  either  does  or  may  know,  that  Eusebiuis 
Histories  ar€^  so  shufiied  and  interpolated,  and  so  disjointed 
from  his  Tables;  that  no  wise  Ghronologer  dares  depend 
on  them  in  a  point  of  any  niceness,  without  concurrent 
Authority.  But^  says  he,^)  take  the  lowest  (tccount  that  can 
be,  that  Solon  saw  Thespis'^  Piays  at  the  latter  end  of  his 
life;  Solon  died  at  the  end  of  the  liu, 8)^  or  the  beginning  of 
the  lAvth  Olympiad;  i.  e.  xiv  years  before  Phalaris  died.  Now 
here's  a  double  misrepresentation  of  the  Author  he  pre- 
tends to  quote.  For  there's  nothing  in  Plutarch  about 
Olymp.  Lin  or  liv.  He  only  tells  us  that  one  Phanias  said, 
Solon  died  when  Hegestratus  was  Archon;  who  succeded 
Comiasy  in  whose  year  Pisistratus  usurp'd  the  Government. 
But  we  know  the  Date  of  PisistriUus'^  Usurpation  is  Olymp. 
Mv,  4.  Comias  being  then  Archon.*)  So  that  Solon^  accord- 
ing to  Phanias's  Doctrine,  died  at  Olymp.  lv,  i.  which  is 
lY  years  later  than  Mr.  B.  makes  him  say.  But  to  pardon 
him  this  fault,  which  in  Him  shall  pass  for  a  small  one; 
yet  the  next  will  bear  harder  upon  him;  for  he  brings  in 
this  Date  of  Solon's  Death,  out  of  Phanias:  as  if  it  was 
a  point  uncontroverted,  and  allow'd  by  Plutarch  himself. 
Whenas  Plutarch  barely  mentions  it,  without  the  least  token 
of  Approbation ;  and  places  before  it  a  quite  different  account 
from  Heraclides  (an  Author  as  old  as  Phanias  and  much 
more  considerable)  That  Solon  lived,  2YXN0N  XPONOS, 
A  LONG   TIME  after  Pisistratus'^   Usurpation      Nay  there's 

973  some  ground  for  Coigecture,  that  Plutarch"^)  disbelieved 
Phanias;  for  he  espouses  that  common  story  about  Solon's 
Conversation  with  Oobsus;  who  came  not  to  ihe  Crown 
till  Olymp.  LV,  3.  which  is  two  years  after  Solon's  Death, 
according  to  Phanias:  and  yet  Solon  did  not  see  Crasus 
at  his  first  Accession  to  the  Throne;  but  after  he  had 
conquered  xiv  Nations  in  Asia^  as  Herodotus  tells  it.^)  So 
that  for  any  thing  thai;  Mr.  B.  has  proved,  Solon  might 


1)  P.  teS.  »)  P.  167.  3)  J^lta,  Solon,        *)  Marm. 

Arund.  K..,  OYAPXONTOI,  &)  Pkd.  Solime  [27J. 

6)  [I  29]. 
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possibly  have  this  Controversie  with  Thespis,  after  the  Death 
of  the  SiciUan  Prince,  But  what  if  it  was  before  his  Death? 
Must  the  Fame  of  this  new  Diversion  call'd  Tragedy,  which 
was  then  a  dishonourable  thing,  and  quash'd  by  the  Ma- 
gistrates, needs  Hy  as  far  as  Sicily^  to  the  Prince' %  Court? 
As  if  a  new  Show  could  not  be  produced  at  2^  Bartholomew 
Fair;  but  the  Foreign  Princes  must  all  hear  of  it. 

But  I  must  frankly  observe  on  Mr.  B'^  side  (what  he 
forgot  to  do  for  himself)  that  as  Plutarch  tells  this  story 
of  Theepis,  it  must  have  happened  a  little  before  Pisisiratm's 
Tyranny.  For  he  presently  subjoyns.  That  when  Pisistratus 
had  wounded  himself;  and  pretending  that  he  was  set  upon 
by  Enemies,  desired  to  have  a  Guard;  You  do  not  act, 
says  Solon  to  him,  the  part  of  Ulysses  well;  for  he  wounded 
himself  to  deceive  his  Enemies^  but  you  to  deceive  your  own 
Countrymen:  Laertius  tells  it  a  little  plainer;  That  when 
Pisistratus  had  wounded  himself;  Solon  said,  Ay^  this  comes^) 
of  Thespis «  acting  and  personating  in  his  Tragedies,  Take 
both  these  Passages  together,  and  it  must  be  allowed^  that 
as  far  as  Plutarch^  credit  goes,  it  appears  that  Thespis 
did  act  some  of  his  Plays  before  Olymp.  liv,  4.  But  we 
have  seen  above,  that  the  Arundel  Marble  and  Suidas  set  274 
the  Date  ot  his  first  Essay  about  Olymp.  lxi.  And  the 
Age  of  Phrynichus  his  Scholar  strongly  favours  their  side; 
for  by  Their  reckoning,  he  began  his  Plays  about  xxv  years 
after  his  Master ;  but  by  Plutarch's^  above  l.  And  whose 
Authority  now  shall  we  follow?  Though  there's  odds  enough 
against  Plutarch^  from  the  Antiquity  of  the  Author  of  the 
Marble,  who  was  above  300  years  older  than  he;  and  from 
his  particular  diligence  and  exactness  about  the  History 
of  the  Stage;  yet  I'll  make  bold  to  add  another  Reason 
or  two,  why  I  cannot  here  follow  him.  For  he  himself 
tells  me  in  another  place,  ^)  That  the  first  that  brought  Mu&oug 
i^cd  nddii  the  Stories  and  the  Calamities  of  Heroes  upon  th€ 
Stage^  «^er€  Phrynichus  anc{  ^schylus:  so  that  before  them 
all  Tragedy  was  Satyrical,  and  the  Subjiect  of  it  was  no- 
thing else  but  Bacchus  and  his  Satyrs.  But  if  this  affair 
about  Thespis^   and  Solon ^  and   Pisistratus  be  true,   then 


1)  ZmW.  Sdone  [00].  'ExBi^ev  raura  ^ouat.  9)  Flut, 

Symp.  QucBst,  L  1.  [c.  5]. 
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Theapis  must  have  represented  Ulysses  and  other  Heroes 
in  his  Plays ;  for  it  s  intimated,  that  Thespis's  acting  gave 
the  hint  to  Pisistratus  to  wound  himself,  as   Ulysses  did. 
So  that  this  latter  Passage  of  Plutarch  is  a  refutation  of 
his  former.     The  case   seems  to  me  to  be  this*     Some 
body  had  invented  and  published  this  about  Solon  ^  as  a 
thing  very  agreeable  to  the  character  of  a  wise  Law-giver; 
and  Plutarch,  who  would  never  balk  a  good  story,  though 
it  did  not  exactly  hit  with  Chronology,  thought  it  a  fault 
to  omit  it  in  his  History  of  Solon's  Ltfe.   We  have  another 
instance  of  this  in  the  very  same  Treatise :  for  he  tells  at 
large  the  Conversation  that  Sohn^)  had  with  Crcesus;  though 
he  prefaces   it   with  this.   That  some  would  shew  by  Chro- 
375  nological  Arguments^)  that  it  must  needs  he  a  Fiction,    Nay, 
he  is  so  far  transported  in  behalf  of  his  Story,  that  he 
accuses  the  whole  System  of  Chronology,  as  a  Labyrinth 
of  endless  uncertainty.    And  yet  he  himself  upon  other 
occasions  can  make  use  of  Chronological  Arguments,  when 
he  thinks  they  conduce  to  his  design.    As  in  the  Life  of 
Themistocles^  he  falls  foul  upon  Stesimbrotus  (an  Author,  as 
he  himself  owns.  Contemporary  with  Pericles  and  Ciman;^) 
who,  as  Athencms^)  says,  had  seen  Pericles,  and  might 
possibly  see  Themietocles  too)  for  affirming,  That  Thend- 
stocks  conversed  with  Anaxagoras  and  Mdissus  the  Philo- 
sophers :    Where-in  he  did  not  consider  Chronology,  *)  says  Plu- 
tarch;  for  Anaxagoras  wa^  an  Acquaintance  of  Pericles,  who 
was  much  younger   than  Themistocles ;    and  Melissus    was 
General  against  Pericles  in  the  Samian  War,   Here  we  see, 
this  great  Man  could  believe,  than  an  Argument  drawn 
from  Time  is  of  considerable  Force :  and  yet,  with  humble 
Submission,  Chronology  seems  to  be  reveng'd  on  him  in 
this  place,  for  the  slight  he  put  upon't  in  the  other.   For 
Pericles  was   not  SO  remote  from  Themistocles'^  time,  but 
that  one  and  the  same  Person  might  be  acquainted  with 
them  both,  and  even  they  themselves  be  acquainted  with 
one  another;  the  one  being  made  General  within  xvi  years 
after  the  other's  Banishment.^)    And  first  for  Anaxagoras; 

1)  Plut.  ih  Solans  [27].  »)  lb,  Xpoifuoig  run  XsyofU- 

votg  xavomv,  dbc,  ^)  FhU.  in  Cimone  {21.  ^)  Athen, 

p,  589  [D|.  &)  Pluu  in  Themist.  [2].  Oix  t5  r&v  //>dv«»v 

dnrdfijsvoq,  «;  Diod.  p.  41  [XI  66],  db  47  [XI  86]. 
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he  might  very  well  be  personally  known  to  Themistoclea ; 
for  he  was  born  at  Olymp.  lxx,  i.  as  Apollodoma^)  and  De- 
fnetritis  Pkalereua  two  excellent  Writers  testifie;  and  began 
to  teach  Philosophy  in  Athenft  at  xx  years  of  age,  Olymp. 
Lxxv,  1.  when  Calliaa  was  Archon;  the  very  year  oi  Xerxes'^ 
Expedition,  when  Themistoeles  acquired  such  Glory:  and 
IX  years  before  he  was  banished .  The  same  Authors  in-  vit 
form  us,  that  Anaxagoraa  continued  xxx  years  teaching  at 
Athens;  so  that  he  had  ix  entire  years  to  cultivate  a  Friend- 
ship with  Themistodes,  iaid  in  the  second  place  what 
liinders,  but  that  Mdissus  too  might  be  Themistocles's  Friend ; 
and  yet  be  the  Samian  General  in  the  War  against  Pericles^ 
which  was  at  Olymp.  lxxxiv,  4?^)  For  suppose  him  to  have 
been  of  the  same  age  with  Anaxagoras:  he  might  then,  as 
we  have  seen  already,  have  been  acquainted  with  Themistoclea : 
nay  suppose  him,  if  you  please,  x  years  older;  and  yet 
he  would  be  but  lxx  xears  old  when  he  was  General  to 
the  Samians.  And  what  is  there  extraordinary  in  that? 
Anaxagoras  himself  survived  that  War  xui  years : ')  and  we 
liave  had  in  our  own  time  more  Generals  than  one,  that 
were  lxxx  years  of  Age. 

But  Mr.  B,  will  prove,*)  that  I  my  self  allow  Plutarch'* 
<iceount  of  Thespis,  and  am  obliged  to  defend  it^  as  much 
as  He  is:  because  I  own*d  in  another  place,  that  he  was 
Contemporary  with  Solon.*)  The  Reader  shall  judge  between 
us,  when  I  h|ive  told  him  the  Case.  Johannes  Malalas  and 
another  Writer  relate,  that  soon  after  the  Siege  of  Troy^ 
in  Orestes's  time,  one  Themis  or  Theomis  (i.  e.  as  I  cor- 
rected it,  Thespis)  First  invented  Tragedies;  in  opposition 
to  which  I  affirm'd,  that  the  true  Thespis  Uved  in  Solon « 
4ime,  long  enough  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  Now  certainly 
there  was  no  need  of  exactness  here,  where  the  distance 
of  the  two  Ages  spoken  of  was  so  many  whole  Centuries. 
I  had  no  need  to  determin  Thespis's  age  to  a  particular 
Year,  but  to  say,  he  lived  in  the  time  oi  Solon;  as  without  277 
question  he  did,  and  may  be  supposed  about  xx  years  old 
before  Solon  died,  if  he  made  Tragedies  at  Olymp.  lxi. 


1)  Laert,  in  Anaxag.  [11  3,  7].  »)  Thucyd.  (I  116j 

Diod,\Xil27]  Suid.  v,  MeXtro^,  who   confounds  Metisstu  with 
Melitua  the  Orator.  8)  Laert,  ibid.  *)  P.  166,  170. 

<)  DisseH.  ad  Mai.  p.  46  [ed.  1691]  Soloni  asqualis  fuU, 
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Mr.  B.  is  pleased  to  call  that  Dissertation  my  Soft  Epistle 
to  Dr.  Mill;^)  which  is  Ironically  said  for  Hard:  and  in- 
deed to  confess  the  truth,  it  is  too  hard  for  him  to  bite 
at;  as  appears  by  his  most  miserable  Stuff  about  Anapai- 
Stic  Verses.  ^) 

And  so  much  for  the  Age  of  Thespis:  I  shall  now 
consider  the  Opinion  of  those,  that  make  Tragedy  to  be 
older  than  He.  And  what  has  the  Learned  Examiner 
produced  to  maintain  this  Assertion? 3)  Nothing  but  two 
common  and  obvious  Passages  of  Plato  and  Laertius,  which 
every  Second-hand  Writer  quotes,  that  speaks  but  of  the 
Age  of  Tragedy:  one  of  which  passages  tells  us,  That 
Tragedy  did  not  commence  with  Thespis  nor  Phrynichus^ 
but  was  very  old^)  at  Athens:  the  Other,*)  That  of  old  m 
Tragedy  the  Chorus  alone  performed  the  whole  Drama;  after- 
wards Thespis  introduced  one  Actor,  This  is  all  he  brings^ 
except  a  hint  out  of  Aristotle;^)  who  affirming  that  JSschylus 
invented  the  second  Actor,  implies,  he  says,  that  Thespis 
found  out  the  first.  Now  for  two  of  his  Authorities,  Laer- 
tt'us  and  Ainstotle;  these  words  of  theirs  do  not  prove,  that 
Tragedy  is  older  than  Thespis,  For  Thespis  might  be  the 
first  Introducer  of  one  Actor;  and  yet  be  the  Inventor  too 
of  that  sort  of  Tragedy,  that  was  performed  by  the  Choms 
alone.  At  first  his  Plays  might  be  but  rude  and  imperfect, 
some  Songs  only  and  Dances  by  the  Chorus,  and  the  He- 
michoria,^)  i.  e,  the  two  Halves  of  the  Chocus  answering 
to  each  other:  afterwards  by  long  use  and  experience^ 
perhaps  of  xx,  or  xxx,  or  xl  years,  he  might  improve  upon 
S78  his  own  Invention,  and  introduce  one  Actor,  to  discourse 
while  the  Chorus  took  breath.  What  inconsistency  is  there 
in  this?  JhZschylus,  we  see,  is  generally  reported  as  the 
Inventor  of  the  second  Actor:  and  yet  several  believed,, 
that  afterwards  he  invented  too  the  Third  Actor;®)  for  in 
the  making  of  lxxv  Plays,  he  had  time  enough  to  improve 
further  upon  his  first  Model.   Where  then  is  Mr.  B\  con- 


1)  P.  166,  «)  See  above,  p.  133,  dkc.  3)  P.  170^ 

171,  172,  ^)  Plato  in  Min.  itdvu  noAaidv.  *)  Latrt, 

in  Plat,  [66].  «)  T,  172.  '')  [This  is  contested  by 

G.  Hermann  ad  Arist.  Poet.  p.  107,  referred  to  by  D.] 
8)  VUa  jEsch,  [121,81  West.]  Tdv  rplrov  dTroxptrrp^  adrd^  iS^upe. 
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fieqaence,  that  he  would  draw  from  Laertma  and  Anetotlef 
Bat  he  has  Plato  yet  in  reserve,  who  affirms,  That  Tra- 
gedy was  in  use  at  Athens  long  before  Thespis*«  time,  I  have 
abeady  observed  in  answer  to  this,  That  Plato  himself  relates 
it  as  a  P^adox;  and  no  body  that  came  after  him,  would 
second  him  in't.  He  might  be  excused  indeed  by  this 
distinction,  that  he  meant,  AbToff^ededu^iaTa,  the  Extern- 
pored  Songs  in  Praise  of  Bacchus^  which  were  really  older 
than  Thespis^  and  gave  the  first  Kise  to  Tragedy:  were 
it  not  that  he  affirms  there, ^)  That  Minos  Sie  King  of 
Crete  was  introduced  in  those  old  Tragedies  before  Thespis'^ 
time.  Which  by  no  means  mav  be  allowed:  for  the  old 
Trgegedy  was  all  Uarupcxyj  x<u  dp^Tjortx^,  dancing  and 
singing;  and  had  no  serious  and  dolefull  Argument,  as 
Minos  must  be,  but  all  Jollity  and  Mirth. 

Mr.  B,  here  takes  his  usual  freedom  of  giving  my 
Character;^)  He  believes^  he  says,  Laertius'*  works  are  better 
known  ta  me^  than  Plato's.  What  Authors  he  believes  I 
am  best  acquainted  with,  is  to  me  wholly  indifferent:  but 
since  he  seems  curious  about  my  acquaintance  with  Books, 
m  tell  him  privately  in  his  Ear,  that  the  last  acquaintance 
I  made  of  this  sort,  was  with  the  worst  Author  I  ever  yet 
met  with.  But  surely  one  would  4hink  now,  that  the  Exa- 
miner himself  was  very  well  versed  in  Plato^  since  he*s  so 
pert  upon  Me,  and  believes  that  I  am  not.  Now  the  Reader  279 
shall  see  presently,  and  by  this  very  passage  of  Plato, 
whether  Mr.  B,  knows  that  Author,  or  raLther' casts  his  Eye 
upon  him,^)  as  he  did  on  Seneca  and  the  Greek  Tragoedians, 
The  Interlocutors  in  this  Dialogue,  are  Socrates  and  one 
Minos  an  Athenian,  his  Acquaintance;  and  the  Subject  of 
half  of  their  ^Discourse,  is  to  vindicate  Minos,  the  ancient 
Bang  of  Crete,  from  the  character  of  Cruelty  and  Injustice, 
which  the  Tragic  Poets  by  their  Plays  had  fasten'd  upon 
him.  Now  our  Examiner  with  his  wonderfull  Diligence 
and  Sense,  believes  the  Person,  that  talks  there  with  So- 
crates, to  be  Minos  the  old  King  of  Crete,  who  lived  above 
Dccc  years  before  him:  Minos,  says  he,*)  asks  Socrates^ 
koto  men  come  to  have  sttch  an  opinion  of  hib  Severity;  i,  e^ 


I  1)  Plato  in  Minoe.  2)  p.  171.  3)  P.  160. 

*)  Edit.  3.  last  Leaf. 
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of  Minoa's  own  that  speaks;  as  plainly  appears  there  from 
Mr.  B's  Context.  Is  not  this  Gentleman  now  very  w^ 
qualified  to  pass  Censures  upon  Writers  ?  That  can  make 
Plato'^  discourses  to  be  like  LuckLn\  Dialogues  of  the  Deadf 
Nay,  that  can  put  the  Dead  and  the  Live  together  in 
Dialogue?  and  be  almost  like  Mezentius,  (the  Fhalaris  of 
his  Age,  and  therefore  worthy  of  Mr.  B's  respect)  who 

Morttta  quinetiam  Jungebat  corpora  vivisf^) 
K  he  had  read  that  short  Treatise  of  Plato%  without  being 
fast  asleep,^)  he  might  see  some  of  those  numerous  places, 
which  will  tell  him,  that  Minos  the  Interlocutor  there,  was 
not  Minos  of  Crete,  Dost  thou  hnow^  says  Socrates  to  him, 
which  of  the  Cretan  Kings  were  good  men,  as  Minos  and 
Rhadamanthys,  the  Sons  o/Jove  and^Europa?  Rhadamanthys, 
replies  the  other,  was  a  good  man,  they  say;  but  Minos  was 
S80  cruel,  severe,  amd  unjust.  Have  a  care,  says  Socrates  again 
to  him,  this  borders  upon  Blasphemy  and  Impiety,  But  FU 
set  you  right  in  your  opinion  of  Minos ;  lest  you,  who  are 
a  Man,  the  Son  of  a  Man,  should^)  offend  against  a  Hero, 
the  Son  of  Jove.  If  these  places  be  not  sufficient  to  make 
the  Examiner  sensible  of  his  Blunder;  FU  give  him  severe 
others,  when  he  and  I  next  talk  together.  And  I'll  tell  him 
This  further  before-hantf ;  that  in  my  opinion,  Plato  himself 
publish'd  this  Dialogue  without  naming  the  Interlocutor; 
it  was  only  Uwxpdrr^Q  xal  6  deha,  Socrates  and  Somebody. 
Afterwards  Minos  was  made  the  name  of  that  unknown 
Person,  from  Mcvcjg  the  title  of  the  Dialogue.  But  I  hardly 
think,  that  he  that  first  did  it,  ever  imagined,  such  an 
ingenious  Author  as  Mr.  B.  could  have  been  caught  in  so 
sorry  a  Trap. 

To  convince  us  that  Tragedy  was  older  than  Thespis, 
Mr.  B.^)  assures  us.  That  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Theseus 
ExPEEssLY  tells  US,  that  the  acting  of  Tragedies  was  one  part 
of  the  Funeral  Solemnities,  which  the  Athenians  performed  at 
the  Tomb  of  Theseus.  But  he  has  been  told  already  by 
Another,*)  that  there's  no  such  thing  in  Plutarch'*  Li/e  of 
Theseus;  or  if  there  was,  yet   Tragedy  would  not   on  that 


1)  Verg.  Aen.  Vm  485.  -  W.  »)  -P.  iS7,  »)  Old 

ed.  i^should'st.n  —  D.  4)  P.  176.  «)  View  of  Dissbrt. 

p.  72. 
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account   he  older  than  Thespis;  for  Theseus  had  no  Tomb 
at  Athens  before  the  days  of  Thespis.    Mr.  B,  has  pleaded 
guilty  to  this,  and  confessed^)  that  he  took  it  at  second- 
hand from  JuL  Scaliger,^)  who  says,    Tragoediam  esse  rem 
antiquam.  constat  ex  historia;   ad  Thesei  namque  Sepulchrum 
certaese  Tragicos  legimus»     Til  tell  him  too  of  another  that 
took  it  at  the  same  hand;  the  learned  Ger,  Vossius^^)  Aiunt 
gmdam^   says  he,    Thesei  ad  Sepulchrum  certaese    Tragicos^ 
atque  earn  fuisse  Tragosdiarum  vetusHssimam,     Well,   I  will  281 
not  impute  this  to  Mr.  ^.  as  a  Fault,  since  Scaliger  and 
Fo*«tt«  have  erred  before  him:  111  only  observe  the  diffe- 
rence between  those  Great  Men ,  and  Uie  Greater  Mr.  B, 
They  cite  no  Authority  for  what  they  say,  because  they 
said  it  only  at  second  hand;  Mr.  B,  who  took  it  at  trust 
from  them,  believing  that  they  had  it  out  of  Plutarch's  Life 
of  Theseus^  cites  Him  for  it  at  a  venture  in  his  Margin,  and 
in  the  Text  says.  He  expresly  tells  us  so.   What  poor  and 
cowardly  Spirits  were  They  in  comparison  of  Mr.  B.?  They 
wanted  the  manly  and  generous  Courage  to  quote  Authors 
they  had  never  read  with  an  Air  of  Assurance.    *Tis  a 
great  Blot  upon  their  Memories;  but  however   we'll  let 
it  pass;  and  examin  a  little  into  the  story  of  Theseus' s 
Tomb,  because  such  great  men  have  been  mistaken  in't. 
For  were  it  true  that  Tragedies  had  been  acted  at  Theseus's 
Tomb,  (which  is  not  so)  yet  those  Tragedies  would  be  so 
far  from  being  the  First,  that  they  came  lx  years  after 
Thespis  had  exhibited  his.     Theseus  died  in  Banishment, 
being  murder'd  and  privately  buried  in  the  Isle  of  Scyros: 
and  about  dccc  years  afterwards,  the  Oracle  enjoyn'd  the 
Athenians  to  take  up  his  Bones  and  carry  them  to  Athens, 
which  was  accordingly  done  by  Cimon,  Olymp.  lxxvh,  4. 
Merdi  rh  Mrjdtxa,  sajs  Plutarchy^)  QaidoivogApj^ovrogy  After 
the  Medes  Invasion,   when  Phsedon  was  Archon,   the  Oracle 
bid  the  Athenians  fetch  home  the  Bones  of  Theseus ,   and  it 
was  done  by  Cimon.   If  the  Reading  be  not  corrupted,  this 
Oracle  was  given  Olymp.  lxxvi,  i.  for  then  Phcedon  was 
Archon:    and  at  this  rate  it  will  be  seven  years  before 
the   Oracle  was  obeyed.     But  I  rather  believe ;   that   for  289 
MyjStxa  0ac8a)vog,  we  ought  to  correct  it,  M7j8txbi.A<pe(j>(a}vog, 


1)  P.  uLt.  3d  Edit.  »)  Sctd.  de  Poet,  i,  5.         «)   Voss. 

Poet,  li,  12.  *)  Plut.  in  Theseo,  [36]. 
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When  Aphepsion  was  Archon.  ^)  A  was  lost  in  ^Afe^(a}vo^y 
because  Mi^otxdi  ends  with  that  Letter,  and  an  ana  e  are 
Gonunonly  put  one  for  the  other;  being  anciently  pronounced 
both  alike.  Now  'A^sipfcDv  was  Archon,  Olymp.  lxxvu,  4.*) 
which  was  the  very  year  that  Cimon  fetcht  Theseti^^  Bones, 
as  Plutarch  relates  it;  who  adds  too,  that  ^Afz^iwv^)  was 
the  Archon.  Diodorus  in  the  Annal  of  that  year,  says 
Fhaon  was  Archon:  for  so  the  old  Reading  is  /foyovwff 
'A^vJJm  0OUWVOQ,  The  late  Editions  substitute  0€uS(avoQ: 
but  the  true  Lection  is  'A^eipetovog,  as  appears  from  Laer 
tiu8  and  Plutarch:  and  this  Depravation  in  Diodorus  confirms 
my  Suspicion  about  the  first  passage  in  Plutarch;  for  as 
here  'A^eipcwvo^  was  chang'd  into  <Pa{a}vog;  so  there  it 
might  be  into  0a^wvog,  The  Arundelian  Marble  calls  him 
Apsephion;  placing  ^a^ovzog  ^Asprjftovog  at  this  very  year. 
Meursiusy^)  from  these  faulty  places  in  Plutarch  and  Xoer- 
tius^  makes  Phcedon  to  have  been  thrice  Archon,  about 
01.  Lxxiii,  3.  at  01.  Lxxvi,  1.  and  lxxvu,  4.  whereas  really 
he  was  but  once  Archon  at  01.  lxxyi,  i.  But  there's  another 
mistake  conmiitted  by  Joa.  Scaliger^  that  has  had  very  odd 
Consequences.  Scaliger  in  his  V^/jimdSwv  dvaypa^^  which 
he  collected  from  all  the  Notes  of  Time,  that  ne  could 
meet  with  in  any  Authors,  makes  A^edfcwv  to  be  Archon 
at  Olymp.  lxxit,  4.  This  I  am  persuaded,  he  did  not  do 
out  of  design,  but  pure  forgetfuUness:  for  he  intended 
to  have  set  it  at  Olymp.  lxxvu,  4.^)  but  in  the  interval  be* 
tween  reading  his  Autiior,  and  committing  this  Note  to 
writing,  his  Memory  deceiv'd  him,  and  he  put  it  at  Olymp. 
Lxxiv,  4.  This  Suspicion  of  mine  will  be  made  out  from 
S89  Scaliger  s  own  words  there,  Vkufm.  od.  S.  A^&pfwv  Zwxpdrv^ 
iytvv^dTj  xazd  revctgy  compared  with  Xaer^iWs,*)  from  whence 
they  are  taken,  2ioxpdrrig  iyewT^&i^  inl  ji^e^ta^vog  iv  rm 
8.  irei  ri^c  oC.  V^ofinedSog.  After  this  comes  Meursius^  who 
mistakes  that  VXufiTudSanf  dvaypa^,  for  an  ancient  Piece 
first  published  out  of  MS  by  Scaliger;  and  seeing  Aphepsion 
named  there  as  Archon  Olymp.  lxxiv,  4..he^)  interpolates 

1)  [Against  Bentlev's  emendation  see  Clinton's  Fasti  HeU^ 
from  LV.  to  CXXIV  Ol.  p.  34  sec.  ed.,  quoted  by  D.] 
«)  LaeH.  in  Socrat,  [441.  3)  Plut.  Cim.  [8].  *)  Meurs, 

Archont.  ii,  6,  7,        A)  bee  here  p.  168,  and  2X3,         ^)  Laert. 
in  Soar,  7)  Meurs.  Arch,  ii,  7. 
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Laerttus  to  make  him  agree  with  it;  by  which  means  he 
makes  two  falshoods  in  Laertiua's  Text,  which  was  right 
before  he  medled  with  it:  for  he  sets  Aphepsion  at  Olymp. 
Lxxiv,  4.  instead  of  lxxvh,  4.  and  at  Olymp.  lxxvh,  4.  he 
puts  PhcBdon^  instead  of  Aphepsion.  And  besides  this,  he 
dates  Cimon's  taking  oi Scyros^^)  and  the  fetching  of  The- 
iseu8%  Bones,  at  Olymp.  lxxiv,  4.  because  Plutarch^)  says, 
Aphepsion  was  Archon  at  the  time  of  that  Action:  which 
is  a  mistake  of  a  dozen  years;  for  this  was  done  Olymp. 
Lxxvii,  3  and  4.  as  is  plain  from  Diodorus^  ^)  and  intimated 
even  by  Plutarch  himself.  Nay,  to  see  how  Error  is  propa- 
gated, ewen  Petavius^)  too  was  caught  here;  for  at  Olymp. 
Lxxvji,  4.  he  takes  notice  of  Laertius's  inconsistency,  as  he 
thought  it:  He  makes  Socrates  to  be  bom^  says  he,  at  this 
Olympiad:  but  he  names  Aphepsion  for  the  Archon^  who  was 
not  in  this  year^  but  Olymp,-  lxxiv,  4.  And  again  at  Olymp. 
LXXIV,  4.  Petamus^)  makes  Aphepsion  to  be  Archon,  and 
cites  Laertius  for  it  in  the  life  of  Socrates:  and  he  adds. 
That  in  this  year  Qimon  fetched  Theseus**  Bones  from  Scyros 
to  Athens.  Here  we  see  are  the  very  same  mistakes  that 
Meursius  fell  into;  and  the  sole  occasion  of  them  all,  was 
the  heedlessness  of  Jos.  Scaliger.  But  Petavius  has  yet 
another  mischance;  for  he  adds,  that  upon  the  bringing  of  ^^ 
Theseus'*  Bones^  the  Prizes  for  Tragcsdians  were  instituted:^) 
which  is  part  of  the  error  of  Jtd.  Scaliger,  and  Ger,  Vossius^ 
that  we  have  noted  above.  The  original  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  this  mistaken  passage  oi  Plutarch;  who  after 
he  has  related  how  the  Bones  of  Theseus  were  brought  in 
Pomp  to  Athens  by  Cimon;'^)  lS{^evTo  8k,  says  he,  xoil  sIq 
pLvijIJajy  AYTOT  xajt  r^v  rctiv  rpayojdcjv  xptmv  dvouoffr^v 
YevofxevTjv,  Now  it  seems  that  some  believed  AYiOY  to 
be  spoken  of  Theseus:  and  from  thence  they  coin'd  the 
story  of  Tragedies  being  acted  at  his  Tomb.  But  it  plainly 
relates  to  Cimon,  who  with  the  rest  of  the  G-enerals  sat 
Judge  of  the  Plays  of  Sophocles  and  jEschylus  at  that 
Olymp.  LXXVII,  4.  and  gave  the  Victory  to  the  former.^)  Upon 


1)  Ibid,  3)  Plut.  Oim<m.  3)  Diod.  p,  45  [XI  60]. 

4)  Petao,  Doctr.  Temp.  II,  p.  6W,  «)  Ibid,  p.  567. 

^  Inde  TragoBdorum  insiitutus  est  Agcn,  ?)  IHut,  dm, 

«)  Plui,  ibid.  See  Marm.  Arund.  Epoch,  57. 
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the  whole  then,  first  it  appears  against  Mr.  B.  that  Tra- 
gedies were  not  acted  among  the  Solemnities  at  Theseus'^ 
Tomb:  and  secondly,  that  Theseus' s  Tomb  was  not  built 
till  Olymp.  Lxxvn,  4.  in  jEschylus  and  Sophocles's  time,  long 
after  Tkespis:  so  that  were  it  true,  that  Tragedies^  had 
been  one  of  those  Funeral  Solemnities;  yet  it  would  be 
no  Argument  for  that  Antiquity,  that  Mr.  B.  assigns  to 
Tragedy^  But  these  are  mistakes  of  his  only  for  want  of 
Reading:  the  next  that  I  am  going  to  mention  let  others 
judge  from  what  want  it  precedes.  The  case  is  this;  A 
certain  Writer i)  has  accused  Mr.  B.  of  a  false  Citation  of 
PltUardi's  Life  of  Theseus;  for  there's  no  smk  thing  as  he 
quotes  in  that  Life,  In  the  Life  of  Cimon  indeed  there's 
something  that  an  ignorant  Person  might  construe  to  such  a 
Sense.  To  this  Mr.  B.  replies^  That  he  owns  he  was  misled 
by  Jtd,  Scaliger;  who  affirms  the  thing,  but  quotes  no  body 
for  it;  And  perhaps^  says  M.  B,  further,^)  I  was  too  hasty 
985  in  not  fully  considering  the  whole  passage  of  Plutarch  in  the 
Life  of  Cimon,  relating  to  this  matter.  Now  this  Excuse 
implies  an  affirmation,  that  he  had  his  Eye  on  that  passage 
in  the  Life  of  Cimon^  when  he  wrote  that  about  Tragedies 
at  Theseus'^  Tomb.  But  the  contrary  of  this  is  manifest 
from  his  own  Book;  for  he  quotes  not  the  Life  of  Cimon, 
but  the  Life  of  Theseus^  where  there  is  not  one  Syllable 
of  Tragedies.  So  that  he  quoted  Plutarch  at  a  venture, 
without  looking  into  him  at  all.  Where's  the  truth  then 
of  his  not  FULLY  considering*^  If  Mr.  JS's  very  Excuses  stand 
in  need  of  excuse,  how  inexcusable  must  the  Rest  be! 

'  Twas  the  Examiner's  purpose,  to  shew  some  footsteps 
of  Tragedy  before  the  time  of  Thespis.  But  he  has  not 
observed  a  Passage  of  Herodotus,  (because  his  Second-hand 
Writers  did  not  furnish  him  with  it)  which  of  all  others 
had  been  fittest  for  his  turn.  The  Sicyonians,  says  that 
Historian,  3^)  in  every  respect  honoured  the  Memory  ofAdrastus, 
ar^  particularly  they  celebraied  the  story  of  his  Life  uiith  !ZVo- 
gical  Chorus s;  not  making  Bacchus- ^^^  subject  of  them,  hut 
Adrastus.  But  Clisthenes  assigned  the  Chfirus^s  to  Bacchus, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Festival  to  Melanippus.    This   Clisthenes, 


1)  View  of  Dissert.,  p.  72.  2)  P.  uU,  3d  Edit. 

3)  Berod.Y.  c.  67.  Td  nd^^ea  abrou  rpa/txot^t  ^opoi^t  kyipatpov. 
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_here  spoken  of,  was  Grandfather  to  CHsthenea  the  Aihmian, 
who  was  the  main  Agent  in  driving  out  the  Sons  of  Pisi- 
stratusy  at  Olymp.  exvu.  And  since  Tragical  Chorua'a  were 
used  in  Sicyon  before  that  Clisthenes's  time;  it  appears  they 
must  be  long  in  use  before  the  time  of  Theapis,  who  -was 
one  Generation  younger  than  Clisthenes  himself.  And  agree- 
ably to  this,  Themistitis^)  tells  us.  That  the  Sicyoniaus  were 
the  Inventors  of  Tragedy,  and  the  Athenians  the  Firdshers. 
And  when  Aristotle^)  says,  Thai  some  of  the  Peloponnesians  286 
pretend  to  th$  Invention  of  it;  I  understand  him  of  these 
Sicyonians.  Now  if  Mr.  B.  had  but  met  with  this  place  of 
Herodotus;  with  what  triumphing  and  insulting  would  he 
have  produced  it?  what  plenty  of  Scurrility  and  Grimace 
would  he  have  pour'd  out  on  this  occasion?  But  I  have  so 
little  apprehensions  either  of  the  force  of  this  Argument, 
or  of  !fi&.  ^'s  Address  in  managing  it;  that  I  here  give 
him  notice  of  it,  for  the  Improvement  of  his  next  Edition. 
The  truth  is,  there  is  no  more  to  be  inferred  from  these 
Passages;  than  that  before  the  time  of  Thespis,  the  first 
Grounds  and  Rudiments  of  Tragedy  were  laid;  there  were 
Choruses  and  extemporal  Songs,  ahroaxedtaxTTixd^  but  no- 
thing written  nor  publish'd  as  a  Dramatic  Poem:  so  that 
Phalaris  is  still  to  be  indicted  for  a  Sophist;  for  saying 
his  two  Fairy  Poets  torote  Tragedies  against  him.  3)  Nay 
the  very  word  Tragedy  was  not  heard  of  then  at  Sicyon; 
though  Herodotus  names  Tpaytxohg  j^opoOg^  The  Tragical 
Chorus's;  which  by  and  by  shall  be  considered. 

Mr.  B,  is  so  very  obliging,*)  that  if  Fll  suffer  my  self 
to  he  taught  by  him^  he'll  set  me  right  in  my  Notion  of 
Tragedy.  I  am  willing  to  be  taught  by  any  body,  much 
more  by  the  great  Mr.  B.  though  as  to  this  particular  of 
Tragedy,  I  dare  not  honour  my  Self,  as  Mr.  B.  honours 
his  Teacher,  *)  by  telling  him.  That  the  Foundation  of  all  the 
Utile  knowledge  I  have  in  this  matter  was  laid  by  Him,  For 
there's  nothing  triie  in  the  long  Lecture  that  he  reads  to 
me  here  about  Tragedy,  but  what  I  might  have  learnt 
out  of  Aristotle^  Julius  Scaliger,   Gerard  Vossius^  Marmora 


1)  Them,  Orat.  xix.  [=  XXVII  p.  337  ed.  Hard.]  Tpay^diag 
tbperai  filv  Ztxuwviot,  reXecwupyol  dk  !Arrtxol  non^rai, 
»)  Arist,  Poet.  3.        8)  Ep.  63,  97.  *)  P.  172.         5)  p.  39. 
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Oxoniensia,   and  other  common  Books.     And  as  for  the 

387  Singularities  in  it,  which  I  could  not  have  learnt  in  other 
places,  (if  I,  who  am  here  to  be  taught,  may  use  such 
freedom  with  my  Master)  they  are  such  Lessons,  as  I  hope 
I  am  now  too  old  to  learn.  I  will  not  sift  into  them  too 
minutely;  for  I'll  observe  the  respect  and  distance  that*s 
due  to  him  from  his  Scholar:  but  there's  one  Particular, 
that  I  must  not  omit ;  when  he  tells  me,  as  out  of  Aristotle, 
that  the  Subject  of  Primitive  Tragedy  was  Satyrical  Re- 
proofs of  vicious  Men  and  Manners  of  the  times :  J)  so  that  he 
explains  very  dextrously,  as  he  thinks,  the  Expression  of 
Phalaris,  That  the  Poets  wrote  Tragedies  against  him:  for 
the  meaning,  he  says,*)  is  this,  That  they  wrote  Lampoons, 
and  abusive  Satyrical  Copies  of  Verses  upon  him.  But  it 
were  well,  if  this  would  be  a  warning  to  him,  when  he 
next  pretends  to  teach  others ;  to  consider  first,  how  lately 

.he  himself  came  from  School.  The  words  of  Aristotle^) 
that  he  refers  to,  are.  That  Tragedy  at  first  was  Uarupex^; 
which  Mr.  B.  in  his  deep  Judgment  and  Reading ,  inter- 
prets Satyre  and  Lampoon,  confounding  the  Satyrical  Plays 
of  the  Greeks  with  the  Satire  of  the  Romans:  though  it's 
now  above  a  hundred  years,  since  Casaubon  *)  writ  a  whole 
Book  on  purpose,  to  shew  they  had  no  Similitude  nor 
Affinity  with  one  another.  The  Greek  Satyrica  was  only  a 
jocose  sort  of  Tragedy,  consisting  of  a  Chorus  of  Satyrs 
(from  which  it  had  its  name)  that  talk'd  lasciviously,  be- 
fitting their  character:  but  they  never  gave  Reproofs  to 
the  vicious  Men  of  the  Times,  their  whole  Discourse  being 
directed  to  the  Action  and  Story  of  the  Play,  which  was 
Bacchus,  or  some  ancient  Hero  tum'd  a  little  to  ridicule. 
There's  an  entire  Play  of  this  kind  yet  extant.  The  Cyclops 

388  of  Euripides;  but  it  no  more  concerns  the  vicious  Men  at 
Athens  in  the  Po§l's  time,  than  his  Orestes,  or  his  Hecuba 
does.  As  for  the  abusive  Poem  or  Satire  of  the  Romans, 
it  was  an  Invention  of  their  Own;  Satira  tota  nostra  est, 
says  QuintiUan,^)  Satire  is  entirely  Ours:  and  if  the  Gredcs 
had  any  thing  like  it,  'twas  not  the  Satyrical  Plays  of  the 


1)  P.  173.  2)  P.  180,  181,  «)  Arist.  Poet,  4. 

4)  Is.  Gasaub.  De  8atyriea  <Ss  Satira,  Par.  1695.  &)  QuinU 

X,  1.  [93J. 
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Tragic  Poets;  but  the  old  Comedy,  and  the  SHU  made  by 
Xenophanes,  Timon,  and  Others.  Satire^  says  DiomedeSy^) 
among  the  Romans  is  now  an  abvMve  Poem^  made  to  reprove 
the  Vices  of  Men.  Here  we  see  'twas  a  Poem  of  the 
Romans y  not  of  the  Greeks;  and  'twas  now^  that  is,  after 
Zucilius's  time,  that  it  became  abusive;  for  the  Satire  of 
Ennitis  and  Facuvius  was  quite  of  another  nature.  And 
now  which  of  my  Masters  must  I  be  taught  by?  by  Quin- 
tilian  and  Diomedesf  or  by  the  young  Orbilius^^)  that  has 
lash'd  Scaliger  and  Salmasius  at  that  insolent  rate?  But 
Mr.  B,  offers  to  prove,  that  the  old  Tragedy  had  a  mix- 
ture of  Lampoon,  from  Thespis's  Cart  that  he  carried  his 
Plays  in;  From  which  Cart^  says  he,^)  /Scurrility  and 
Bujfoonry  were  so  usually  uttered^  that  'E^apA^etv ^  and  ^E$ 
&ixd$7^g  Xdyeev,  became  Froverbial  Expressions  for  Satire  and 
Jeering.  What  an  odious  word's  here,  'E$ap.d$£cv\  Sure  all 
the  Buffoonery  of  that  Cart  he  talks  of,  could  not  be  so 
nauseous,  as  this  one  Barbarism.  I  desire  to  know  in  what 
Original  Author  (for  his  second-hand  Gentlemen  he  must 
excuse  me)  this  wonderfuU  word  may  be  found ;  the  Ori- 
ginal of  which  seems  a  mistake  of  i$  d/ia^wv  for  a  Parti- 
ciple E$apjd$ojv.  But  to  leave  This  to  keep  company  with 
AvTcyovlSae  and  IJsXsox/dae;^)  I'll  crave  leave  to  tell  him, 
that  they  were  other  Carts,  and  not  Thespis's^  that  this 
Proverb  Tct  if  6Lp.a$wv  was  taken  from.  For  they  gene-  j 
rally  used  Carts  in  their  Pomps  and  Processions,  not  only 
in  the  Festivals  of  Bacchus^  but  of  other  Gods  too.  And 
particulary  in  the  Eleusinian  Feast,  the  Women  were  carried 
in  the  Procession  in  Carts^  out  of  which  they  abused  and 
jeered  one  another:  Aristophanes  in  Flutu^\^) 

MuaTTjpioig  dk  roTg  pLsydkoeg  d^oupLSV7]v 

Enl  r^g  dfm$f^g  

Upon  which  passage  the  old  Scholiast  and  Suidas^)  have 
this  note;  That  in  those  Carts  the  Women^  iXoc86pouv  dXXrj- 
XoLtg^  made  obtisive  Jests  one  upon  another  \  and  especially  at 
a  Bridge  over  the  River  Cephissus^  where  the  Procession 
used  to  stop  a  little;  from  whence  to  abuse  and  jeer  was 


1)  Diomed.  p.  482.  2)  p.  216.  3)  p.  isO 

4)  See  here  p.  128.  5)  [v.  1013].  «)  Schol  Arist. 

p.  48  [PI.  1014].  Suid.  in  Td  i$  dpLa$&u. 
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called  ye^peZecv.^)    These  Eleueiman  Carts  are  mention'd . 
by  Virgil  in  the  first  of  his  Georgics; 

Tardaque  EleuaiwE  matris  volventia  plaustra:^) 
which  most  of  the  Interpreters  have  been  mistaken  in :  for 
the  Poet  means  not  that  Ceres  invented  them,  but  that  they 
were  used  at  her  Feasts.  But  besides  the  Eleuainian,  there 
was  the  same  custom  in  many  other  Festival  Pomps ;  whence 
it  was  th^t  Uofineuecv  and  Hoimeca  came  at  last  to  signifie 
scoffing  and  railing.  So  Demosthenes^)  takes  the  word;  and 
his  Scholiast  says,  That  in  those  Pomps  they  used  to  put 
on  Vizards^  and  riding  in  the  Carts  abuse  tie  People;  from 
whence y  says  he,  comes  the  Proverb^  i$  dfm^g  tie  u/Speae; 
which  Demosthenes  uses  in  the  same  Oration.*)  So  that 
the  very  passage  of  this  Orator,  which  Mr.  B.  cites  in  his 
Margin,  is  not  meant  of  the  Carts  of  Tragedians.  'Tis 
true,  Harpocration  a,nd  Suidas^)  understand  it  of  the  Pomp 
in  the  Feasts  of  Bacchus:  but  Qven  there  too,  they  were 
»o  not  the  Tragic^  but  the  Comic  Poets  who  were  so  abusive ; 
for  They  also  had  their  Carts  to  carry  their  Plays  in.  The 
Comic  Poets f  says  the  Scholiast^)  on  Aristophanes,  rubbing 
their  faces  with  Lees  of  Wine,  that  they  might  not  be  known, 
were  earned  about  in  Carts,  and  sung  their  Poems  in  the 
High -ways;  from  whence  came  the  Proverb,  ^g  i$  Sipd^g 
XaXscy  To  rail  as  impudently  as  out  of  a  Cart,  Mr.  B,  con- 
cludes this  Paragraph  with  a  kind  ffint,^)  That  the  Doctor 
may  perhaps  before  he  dies,  have  a  convincing  proof,  that  a 
Man  may  be  the  subject  of  such  Tragedies  (i.  e.  such  Lampoons 
and  Abuses  from  Carts)  while  he  is  Living,  I  heartily  thank 
him  for  telling  the  world,  what  worthy  Adversaries  I  am 
like  to  have,  and  what  honourable  Weapons  they  will  use; 
and  to  requite  his  kindness,  I  assure  him,  that  I  shall  no 
more  value,  nor  be  concem'd  at  those  Lampooning  Trage- 
dies, than  tf  they  were  really  spoken  out  of  Carts,  which 
perhaps  may  still  be  the  fittest  Stage  for  such  kind  of 
Ti^agedians. 


1)  Besych.  Te^.  2)  Georg.  i,  v.  163.  3)  Demost, 

De  Corona,  p.  134.  Edit.  Par.  [§  11  p.  229].  *)  p,  139, 

[§  122  p.  268].         5)  Harp,  in  ilofiTceta.    AiovuctaxaXq  iopraXg, 
Skad.  in  »£$  dfid^g,  'Ev  Ar^vaiots,  6)  Schol,  Arist.  p.  76 

[Eqq.  647.  Nub.  296].  '')  P,  180, 
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There  are  two  Passages  of  Hor&ce  and  Plutarch,  that 
concern  the  Rise  and  Origin  of  Tragedy; 

Ignotum  Tragicoe  genus  invenisse  Camcence 
Dicitur^  &  plaustris  vexisse  poeniaia  Thespis,  ^) 
And  'Ap}(oiJLd\fojv^)  ratv  nepl  Siontv  7^8rj  r^v  TpaytpBcau  xevsTv. 
Now  the  first  of  these,  as  Mr.  B.  glosses  upon  it,  3)  means 
it  was  an  Unknown  kind  of  Tragic  Poetry ,  which  Thespis 
found  out ;  and  implies,  there  was  another  Known  kind  in  use 
before  him.^)  The  latter,  he  says,  may  import,  that  Thespis 
did  not  invent,  but  only  gave  Life  and  Motion  to  Tragedy 
by  making  it  Dramatic.  Now  Mr.  B,  either  seriously  be- 
lieves these  Interpretations,  or  not.  If  he  does;  the  best 
advise  his  Friends  can  give  him,  is  to  trouble  his  head 
no  more  with  Critic,  for  it  will  never  do  him  credit.  If  wi 
he  does  not  believe  them;  whereas  that  Modesty  becoming 
a  young  Wi-iter,^)  or  that  Sincerity  becoming  a  Gentleman, 
or  that  Prudence  becoming  a  Man?  'Tis  a  dangerous  thing 
to  trifle  with  the  World,  and  to  put  those  things  upon 
others,  which  he  believes  not  himself.  No  man  ever  despis'd 
his  Reader!^,  that  did  not  suffer  for't  at  the  last.  However 
whether  Mr.  B.  believes  these  Interpretations  or  not;  I 
am  resolved  hot  to  refute  them.  For'  though  I  have  often 
had  already,  and  shall  have  still,  a  very  ignoble  Imploy- 
ment  in  answering  some  of  his  little  Cavils;  yet  I  have 
Spirit  enough  to  think,  that  there  may  be  some  Drudgery 
so  very  mean,  as  to  be  really  below  me. 

We  are  come  now  to  the  last  point  about  Tragedy, 
and  that  is  the  Origin  of  the  Name.  I  had  observ'd.  That 
the  Name  of  Tragedy  was  no  older  than  the  Thing ;  as  some^ 
times  it  happens^  when  an  old  Word  is  borrowed  and  applied 
to  a  new  Notion,  So  that  the  very  word,  rpaywdea^  which 
the  false  Phalaris  uses  in  his  Epistles,  was  not  so  much 
as  heard  of  in  the  days  of  the  true  one.  Mr.  B,  commences 
his  Answer  to  this,  with  an  acuten^ss  familiar  to  him. 
What  does  he  meanf  says  he,^)  Names  /  thought  were  invented 
to  signifie  Things,  and  that  the  Things  themselves  must  be 
before  the  Names  by  which  they  are  called.  Now  I  leave 
it  to  the  sagacious  Reader  to  discover,  what  I  cannot  do, 


1)  Eor.  in  Arte  Poet.  [276].  »)  Plui.  in  SoUme  [29]. 

3)  P.  173.  *)  P,  176.  «)  Proif.  «)  P.  178. 
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the  pertinency  and  the  drift  of  this  passage  of  Mr.  £'s. 
However,  let  it  belong  to  any  thing  or  nothing,  'tis  a  propo- 
sition false  in  it  self,  That  Things  themselves  must  be  before 
the  Names  by  which  they  are  called.  For  we  have  many 
292  new  Tunes  in  Music  made  every  day,  which  never  existed 
before;  yet  several  of  them  are  called  by  Names ^  that 
were  formerly  in  use:  and  perhaps  the  Tune  of  Chivy 
Chase,^)  though  it  be  of  famous  Antiquity,  is  a  little  younger 
than  the  name  of  the  Chase  it  self.  And  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, that  Mr.  Hobbes's  Book,  which  he  called  the  Levia- 
than, ^)  is  not  quite  as  ancient,  as  it's  Name  is  in  Hebrew. 
So  very  fortunate  is  Mr.  B.  when  he  endeavours  at  subtilty 
and  niceness.  *Tis  true,  where  Things  are  Eternal;  or  as 
old  as  the  World,  which  we  call  the  Worts  of  Nature, 
they  must  be  older  than  the  Names  that  are  given  them: 
but  in  things  of  Art  or  Notion,  that  have  their  Existence 
from  Man's  Intellect  or  Manual  Operation,  the  Things  them- 
selves may  be  many  years  younger  than  the  Names  by  tohich 
they  are  called;  and  so  the  thing  Tragedy  may  possibly 
be  younger,  than  the  Name  that  it  is  called  by. 

The  Reason  therefore,  why  I  affirm'd.  That  the  Nam 
of  Tragedy  was  no  older  than  the  Thing^  was  because  good 
Authors  assured  me,  that  the  word  Tragedy^)  was  first, 
coined  from  the  Goat  that  was  the  Prize  of  it,  which  Prize 
was  first  constituted  in  Thespis'8  time.  So  the  Arundel 
Marble  in  the  Epoch  of  Thespis:  Kal  MXov  iri&Tj  b  Tpd- 
yog;  And  the  Goat  v)as  appointed  for  the  Prize,  So  Dio- 
scorides  in  his  Epigram  upon  Thespis; 

Y2<  rpdyoQ  d&Aov, 

And  Horace  speaking  of  the  same  Person;*) 

Carmine  qm  Tragico  vilem  certavit  ob  Hircum. 
And  because  I  was  fully  persuaded  by  them,  that  this  was 
the  true  Etymology  of  the  word:  and  that  the  Gruesses  of 
some  Grammarians,   Tpaywdta  quasi  rpoyipdia,  or  TpaywSca 
quasi  rpa^eea  wdij,  and  other  such  like,  were  absurd  and 


1)  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  3rd  ed., 
vol.  1  p.  1-38.  —  W.  2)  See  Uberweg's  History  of  Phi- 

losophy, HI  p.  39  first  edition.  —  W.         3)  Tpaytftdia.  Tpdyog. 
4)  [Ars  poet.  220]. 
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ridiculous;  I  thought,  as  I  do  still,  that  the  very  Name  »« 
of  Tragedy  was  no  older  than  Thespis;  and  consequently 
could  not  have  been  found  in  the  Epistles  of  the  true 
Phalaris, 

But  I  have  not  forgot,  what  I  my  self  lately  quoted 
out  of  Herodotvs ;  that  the  Sicyonians  before  Thespis's  time 
honoured  the  Memory  of  Adrastm^  rpaycxoTac  ^opoure,^) 
with  Tragical  Chorus's.  If  this  be  SO,  here  appears  an 
ample  Testimony,  that  the  Word  Tragedy  was  older  than 
Thespis.  But  for  a  man  that  meddles  with  this  kind  of 
Learning,  the  first  Stock  to  set  up  and  prosper  with,  is  * 
sound  Judgment  \  which  gives  the  very  Name  and  Being 
to  Critic^  and  without  which  he  will  never  be  able  to  steer 
his  course  successfully  among  many  seeming  Contradictions. 
As  in  this  passage  of  Herodotus^  which  is  contrary  to  what 
others  assure  us,  what  course  is  to  be  taken?  must  we 
stand  dubious  and  neuters  between  both,  and  cry  out  upon 
the  uncertainty  of  Heathen  Chronology  f  or  must  we  not 
rather  s^y.  That  HerodQtus,  who  himself  lived  many  years 
after  Thespis,  when  Tragedy  was  frequent  and  improved 
to  its  highest  Pitch,  made  use  of  a  Frolepsis,  when  he 
called  them  Tpayixobg  -^opoog;  meaning  such  Chorus's 
as  gave  the  first  Rise  to  that  which  in  his  time  was 
call'd  Tragedy?  So  we  have  seen  before,^)  that  Porphyry, 
SJid.Jamblichus,  and  Conon  speak  of  Taurominium  at  a  time, 
when  that  name  was  not  yet  heard  of;  but  they  meant 
the  City  Naxos,  that  was  afterwards  called  so.  Such  an 
Anticipation  is  common  and  familiar  in  all  sorts  of  Writers. 
And  if  Herodotus  in  another  place,  ^)  where  he  says.  That 
the  Epidaurians  (long  before  Sitsarion  lived  in  Attica)  honoured 
the  Goddesses  Damia  and  Auxesia  -^opdiat  yuvancrjtotm  xep=-  394 
T6px)iat,  with  Chorus's  of  Women,  thai  used  to  abuse  and 
burlesque  the  Women  of  the  Country,  had  call'd  them  /opolac 
xajfiixoiffe  Comical  Chorus's,  he  had  said  nothing  unworthy 
of  a  great  Historian:  because  those  Chorus's  of  Women 
were  much  of  the  same  sort,  that  were  afterwards  called 
Comical;  though  perhaps  at  that  time  the  word  Comical 
was  not  yet  minted. 

But  let  us  see,  what  Mr.  B.  advances,  to  shew  that 
the  Name  of  Tragedy  is   older  than   Thespis.    It  cannot 


1)  Hero<},  v.  c.  67.  2)  p.  isO.  3)  Herod,  v.  c.  83. 
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reasonably  be  question' d,^)  says  he,  hut  that  those  Bacchic 
Hymns  they  sung  in  Chorus  round  their  Altars  (from  whence 
the  regular  Tragedy  came)  were  called  by  this  Name  Tragedy 
from  Tpdyog^  the  Goat,  the  Sacrifice,  at  the  offering  of  which 
these  Odes  were  sung.  But  he  presently  subjoins,*)  That 
as  to  this  we  are  in  the  Dark,  and  have  only  Probabilities 
to  guide  us.  If  we  are  in  the  Dark,  I  dare  affirm,  that 
the  Examiner  will  leave  us  so  still ;  for  it  is  not  his  Talent, 
to  give  Light  to  any  thing;  but  rather  to  make  it  darker 
than  it  was  before.  It  cannot  reasonably,  he  says,  be  questioned.  ~ 
Why  not  I  pray?  Because  it  would  be  a  (^lestion,  that  He 
could  not  answer.  I  know  no  other  unreasonableness  in 
questioning  it;  for  he  has  not  one  Authority  for  what  he 
supposes  here.  That  the  name  of  Tragedy  was  as  old  as 
the  Institution  of  Sacrificing  a  Goat  to  Bacchus.  But  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  express  Testimonies,  that  it  was  no 
ancienter  than  when  the  Goat  was  made  the  Prize  to  be 
contended  for  by  the  Poets.  As  besides  the  Passages 
cited  before,  Eusebius  says  in  his  Chronicle,  Certantibus  in 
Agone  TragoSj  i.  e.  Hircus  in  Prcemio  dabatur;  unde  aiunt 
Tragcedos  nuncupatos:  So  Diomedes  the  Grammarian;*) 
295  Tragoedia  di'rpdjxp  &  w8i^  dicta,  quoniam  olim  actoribus 
Tragicis,  rpdyog,  id  est,  Hircus^  prcemium  cantus  proponebatur. 
Etymol.  Mag.  Kixhjrat  rpaywSia,  ore  rpdyog  rjf  oiSjf  d&Xov 
ire^ero.  ThUaxgynus  on  Virgil's  Georgics:^)  Dabatur  Hircus 
prcemii  nomine  y  unde  hoc  genus  poematis  Tragcediam  volunt 
dictam.  All  the  Other  Derivations  of  the  word  Tragedy 
are  to  be  slighted  and  exploded.*)  But  if  this  be  the 
true  one,  as  certainly  it  is;  the  word  cannot  possibly  be 
ancienter  than  Thespis's  days,  who  was  the  first  that  con- 
tended for  this  Prize.  Besides  this,  we  have  very  good 
Authority,  th^t  those  Bacchic  Hymns,  from  whence  the  regular 
Tragedy  came,  were  originally  calFd  by  another  name,  not 
Tragedy,  but  Dithyramb.  So  Aristotle^)  expresly  teaches; 
Tragedy,  says  he,  had  its  first  Rise  from  tliose  that  sung  the 
Dithyramb,  Je^upafifioQ,  says  Suidas,  Ujivog  elg  Aeovuaov^ 
..  e.  Dithyramb  means  the  Bacchic  Hymn.    The  first  Author 

1)  P.  178.  2)  P.  t79.  3)  [p.  484  P.]  *)  Georg. 

ii.  ».  183  [3811.  5)  See,  however,  Pauly's  Encycl.  VI  2 

p.  2042  (by  Witzschel).  —  W.  «)  Arist.  Poet.  iv.  'And  t«v 

iSap)[6uTwu  rdv  Jt&upapLfiov. 
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of  the  Dithyramb,  as  some  relate,^)  was  Laeus  Hermionemis 
in  the  First  Dantw's  time:  or  as  others,*)  Arion  MethymncBuis 
in  the  time  of  Periander,  Bnt  as  it  appears  from  Pindar,^) 
and  his  SchoHast,  the  Antiquity  of  it  was  so  great,  that 
the  Inventor  could  not  be  known:  and  Archilochus,  who 
was  much  older  than  both  Lasus  and  Avion,  has  the  very 
word  Dithyramb  in  these  wonderfull  and  truly  Dithyrambic 
Verses :  *) 

fiff  AuovoaoC  Hvaxrog  xaXbv  i$dp$ai  fxeXog 
Olda  ASupajJL^oVy  dzyo)  auyx£pauva}Ss}g  ^psvct^. 

So  the  Verses  are  to  be  corrected  and  distinguished, 
being  a  pair  of  Trochaics,  And  Mr.  JB.  may  please  to  ob- 
serve, that  ArcUlodiua  too  as  well  as  Stadaa,  defines  a 
Dithyramb  to  be  a  Bacchic  Hymriy  which  Mr.  B,  erroneously 
makes  to  be  peculiar  to  Tragedy.  I  will  tell  him  also 
anon,  that  the  Chorus  belonging  to  the  Dithyramb  was  not  ^^ 
caird  a  Tra^c,' but  CycUan  Chorus. 

Mr.  jB.  has  fail'd  in  his  first  attempt  about  the  Date 
of  the  word  Tragedy:  but  he  has  still  another  Stratagem 
to  bring  about  his  design.  For  he  wilU prove  that  Tpayojdca 
comprehended  originally  both  Tragedy  and  Comedy:^)  and 
since  Comedy  was  as  ancient  as  Susarion,  who  was  near 
forty  years  older  than  Theapis;  it  follows  that  the  word 
TpaytpSca,  which  Comedy  was  then  called  by,  must  be  older 
too  than  Thespia,  This  being  the  Point  he  promised  to 
prove,  be  presently  shifts  hands,  and  changes  the  Question; 
for  he  has  quoted  five  Passages,  one  out  of  Athenceus,  three 
out  of  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  and  one  out  of  He- 
sychius,  to  shew  that  TpuyojSca  signifies  Comedy.  Which 
is  a  thing  so  known  and  common,  and  confessed  by  all, 
that  he  might  as  well  take  pains  to  prove  Ka}p.a>8ea  signi- 
fies Comedy.  But  what's  all  this  to  Toay(o8iaf  Must  rpa- 
Yw8{a  signifie  Comedy,  because  rpuyojoca  does?  An  admir- 
able Argument,  and  one  of  Mr.  B's  beloved  sort.  He  may 
prove  too,  whensoever  he  pleases,  that  Lacema  means  a 
Lamp,  because  Lucema  does;  and   a  great  many  other 


1)  Suid.  Adffos.  Arist  Schol.  p,  362  [Vesp.  1416],  421 
[Av.  14031.  >)  Suid.  ^Apifov,  Arist.  Schttl.  421.  Dion  Chrysost. 
p,  455.  [II  p.  401  Reiskej.  «)  Pind.  (Hymp,  13  [19]. 

4)  Athm.  p.  628.  5)  P.  179. 
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Feats  may  be  performed  by  this  Argument.  But  in  his 
otJier  Citations,  with  which  his  Margin  is  plentifully  stuft 
out,  there's  One  to  shew  that  TpoywSia^)  signifies  Tragedy, 
and  Two,  that  Tpaywdta  signifies  Comedy,  Now,  the  first 
of  these  is  besides  the  Question  again ;  for  though  rpoya^k 
should  stand  both  for  rpayw8ia  and  x<ofiw8ea,  yet  it  aoes 
not  at  all  follow,  that  rpaytpSea  may  stand  for  xo)iua)8t(L 
K  Mr.  B.  had  studied  his  new  Logic  more,  and  his  Pha- 
laris less;  he  had  made  better  work  in  the  way  of  Reason- 
279  ing.  'Tis  as  if  some  Schoolboy  should  thus  argue  with 
his  Master:  Pomum  may  signifie  Malum  and  Apple ^  and 
Pomum  too  may  signifie  Cerasum  a  Cherry;  therefore -3fato 
an  Apple  may  signifie  Cerasum  a  Cherry,  But  besides  the 
failure  in  the  Consequence,  the  Proposition  it  self  is  false; 
for  rpuyipdta  does  not  signifie  Tragedy:  nay,  to  see  the 
strange  Felicity  of  Mr.  JB's  Critic,  even  his  other  Assertion 
is  false  too ;  for  rpaywdta  never  signifies  Comedy,  Let  us 
examin  his  Instances. 

Tpuyipdca,  says  Mr.  B,^)  signifies  Tragedy  properly  so 
called,  in  this  passage  of  Aristophanes:^) 

Ahrog  8^  iv8ov  dvapd8rjv  not&l 


TpuytpSci 


For  this  is  spoken  of  Euripides.  But  what  then?  Why 
Euripides  being  a  Tragic  Poet;  Tpuyo)8ca,  when  applied  to 
him,  must  needs  signifie  Tragedy,  I  am  unwilling  to  ^s- 
courage  a  Gentleman;  and  yet  I  cannot  but  take  notice 
of  his  unlucky  Hand,  whenever  he  meddles  vdth  Authors. 
Here  he  interprets  rpuyo)8ca,  Tragedy:  and  yet  the  very 
Jest  and  Wit  of  this  Passage  consists  in  this,  that  the 
Poet  calls  Euripides'^  Plays  Comedies,  And  so  the  Scholiast 
interprets  it,  TpuYa)8eav  8k  elnev,  dwc  rod  xwjJMSeav.*) 
Euripides  was  accused  by  Aristophanes,  and  several  of  the 
Ancients,  for  debasing  the  Majesty  and  Grandure  of  Tra- 
gedy, by  introducing  low  and  despicable  Characters  instead 
of  Heroic  ones;  and  by  making  his  Persons  discourse  in 
a  mean  and  popular  Style,  but  one  degree  above  common 


1)  P.  179.  2)  P.  179.  3)  Arist,  Acham.  p.  278. 

[v.  399J.  4)  Ehnsley,  Bekker  and  Dindorf  write  fpa/^iav 

in  the  passage  of  Aristophanes,  and  this  is  the  reading  of  the 
best  mss.  —  W. 
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Talk  in  Comedy  ;  contrary  to  the  practise  of  jEaeliylua  and 
Sophocles,  who  aspired  after  the  sublime  Character,  and 
by  Metaphors  and  Epithets  and  Compound  Words  made 
^  their  Lines  strong  and  lofty.  And  particularly  in  Ari- 
stophanes'^ RancB^  1)  where  JEschylus  and  Euripides  are  com-  298 
pared  together,  the  latter  is  pleasantly  burlesqu'd  and 
rally'd  on  this  very  account.  What  could  Aristophanes  then 
say  smarter  in  this  Passage  about  him,  than  in  derision 
of  his  Style  and  Characters  to  call  his  Tragedies  Comedies  f 
Well;  let  us  see,  if  in  his  next  point,  Mr.  B,  is  more 
fortunate,  That  rpayqidta  may  signifie  Comedy,  There's  a 
Fragment,  he  says,  2)  o/ Aristophanes'*  r^P2Ti4J^^  3)  pre. 
served,  where  rpaywdoQ  signifies  a  Comedian: 

Kal  Tcveg  &v  elsv;  yrpwra  aev  Uavvupcwv 
^Anb  Tcjv  Tpayifdatv,  dnb  de  rwv  rpayexajv  ^opaJv 
MehjTog,  anb  dk  rwv  xuxXcxwv  KtVTjatag, 
Now  Sannyrion  being  a  Comic  Poet,  as  it*s  very  well  known; 
'tis  a  clear  case,  as  Mr.  B.  thinks,  that  dnb  rm  rpaywdm 
means  one  of  the  Comedians,  No  doubt  the  Poet  meant  to 
say,  that  Sannyrion  was  sent  Ambassador  from  the  Comic 
Poets,  Meletus  from  the  Tragic,  and  Cinesias  from  the  Di- 
thyramhic.  This  was  Aristophanes'^  Thought;  and  therefore 
I  affirm,  that  his  words  could  not  be  dm  rajv  rpayojdwv, 
as  now  they  are  read.  So  far  from  that,  that  if  rpaymdatv 
cotdd  signifie  Comedians,  yet  he  would  not  have  used  the 
word  in  This  place,  where  rpavtxwv  /<y>a;v  immediately 
follows.  For  what  a  wretched  Ambiguity  would  be  here, 
and  wholly  unworthy  of  so  elegant  a  Poet?  since  rpaywdwv 
and  rpaycxojv  /o^cov  are  words  of  the  same  Import;'  and 
if  the  former  may  signifie  Comedy^  the  latter  may  do  so 
too.  So  that  .if  the  Persons  Sannyrion  and  Meletus  had 
not  been  well  known,  the  PaSsage  might  appear  a  mere 
Tautology,  Tragedians  and  Tragedians,  or  Comedians  and 
Comedians:  or  tf  the  signification  was  varied^  the  one  word 
meaning  Comedians,  and  the  other  Tragedians;  yet  ithad29» 
been  uncertain  whether  of  the  two  was  the  Comedian, 
and  whether  the  Tragedian;  because  both  the  words, 
according  to  Mr.  B.  may  be  interpreted  in  either  signifi- 


1)  Arist.  Ban,  p.  167,  dc.  »)  P.  179.  3)  Athm. 

p.  651  [a.  Aristoph.  fr.  198  Dind.]. 
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cation.  These,  I  conceive,  are  such  just  Exceptions  against 
the  vulgar  Reading  of  this  Passage;  that  a  Person,  who 
esteems  Aristophanes  as  he  deserves,  may  safely  say,  he 
never  wrote  it  so.  If  Critic  had  ever  once  smiled  upon 
Mr.  B.  or  if  there  was  not  a  kind  of  Fatality  in  his  Errors, 
he  could  scarce  have  missM  this  most  certain  Correction, 

IJpwra  fjikv  Savwpifov 

'Anh  raiv  rpuyatdwv  • 

By  which  all  the  Ambiguity  or  Tautology  vanishes;  for 
TpuytpdhQ  never  signified  any  thing  but  a  Comedian.  And 
how  easie  and  natural  was  the  Depravation  of  TpuY€p$wv 
into  TpaYojdaJvf  Tpuywdhg  being  the  much  rarer  word,  and 
as  I  believe,  not  to  be  met  witii  in  Prose  or  serious  Writ- 
ings: for  it  was  a  kind  of  jeering  name,  and  not  so  ho- 
nourable as  KejfupddQ.  However,  the  Corruption  of  this 
Passage  is  very  ancient;  for  the  Author  of  the  Epitome 
of  AthenoBus^  who  lived  before  EustcuMus's  time,  t.  e,  above 
D  years  ago,  read  it  rpa-^fpSofv;  for  here  he  calls  Sanny- 
rion^)  a  Tragedian,  But  in  JblUan's  days  the  true  Reading 
rpuyojdojv  was  still  extant  in  Aihenasus:  for  that  Author 
transcribes  this  very  Passage  into  his  Varioiis  History^  and 
from  it  he  calls  Sannyrion  a  Comedian,^  and  Meliius  a 
Tragedian. 

But  that  Mr.  B.  may  not  wonder  at  the  change  of 
rpuyfpScjv  into  rpaymdwv^  1*11  tell  him  of  one  or  two  other 
Corruptions  in  tiie  very  same  Passage; 
300  ^Anh  8k  rmv  rpaytxwv  yopwv 

For  the  Learned  Casaubon^)  instead  of  MihjroQ  reads  it 
Mihrog:  Because y  says  he,  'neither  this  Verse  here,  nor  cmy 
other  wherein  he  is  mention' d^^  will  allow  the  second  Syllable 
of  his  Name  to  be  long.  But  with  humble  Submission, 
whether  his  Name  be  written  MiXtrog  or  MihjroQ;^)  I  affirm, 
that  those  very  Verses  both  allow  and  require,  that  the 


1)  Epit,  AtJien,  MS.  2av]fup(wva  rdu  rpajr</t^6v,  *)  ^L 
Var,  Hist,  x,  6  Uauvupmu  6  KtopMpdiaq  noaiT-qq,  ^)  CosauK 
ad  A  then,  p.  837,  ^)  The  proper  spelling  is  MiXi^Togy  as 

is  now  well  known.    The  excellent  Bodleian  ms.  of  Plato  haa 
it  so  constantly.  —  W. 
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second  Syllable  of  it  should  be  long.  As  first  in  this  of 
Aristophanes  J  if  thp  first  Syllable  of  KuxXexwv  be  short, 
the  second  of  MiXtrog  mast  be  long.  Casaubon^  *tis  true, 
as  his  observation  shews,  believ'd  the  first  of  Kuxkxwv 
to  be  of  necessity  long:  but  as  it's  plain,  that  it  may  be 
short ;  so  that  it  actually  is  so  in  several  passages  (I  might 
say,  all)  of  the  same  Poet,  will  be  seen  by  and  by.  The 
other  Verse  that  Casaubon  produces,  is  this  ovX  oi  Ranee ; 

2xoXi(ov  M&XcTOOy  xa\  Kaptxwv  cfjbhjiidxoiv. 
But  even  here  too  the  second  Syllable  oi  MeXhoo  is  long; 
for  KAI  ought  to  be  struck  out,  as  will  be  plain  from  the 
whole  passage  ;i) 

Obrog  d'  dnb  ndvrwv  fikv  ipipti  nopvtBifjDVy 

UxoXccjv  MekcTou,  Kapexmv  abXrjimrfoy^ 

9p7ivo)Vy  Xopeia}V'  raja  dk  di^Xw^aerat, 
Who  does  not  see  now,  that  if  KAI  be  inserted  in  the 
second  Verse,  a  great  part  of  the  Elegancy  is  lost?  for 
the  whole  Sentence  runs  on,  without  any  Particle  of  Con- 
junction. But  to  put  the  matter  quite  out  of  doubt,  this 
very  Verse  is  cited  in  Suidas,^)  and  KAI  does  not  appear 
there:  but  it  easily  crept  into  the  Text,  because  the  next 
word  begins  with  the  same  Letters  KA.  Upon  the  whole 
therefore,  the  fault  that  Casaubon  found  in  the  passage 
of  Athenceus  is  really, none.  But  there  is  one,  which  he  301 
did  not  find,  and  that  is  xuxXcxwv  instead  of  xuxMwv :  for 
the  Verse  should  be  corrected  thus; 

MiXrjTog^  dnb  dk  tojv  xuxXfiov  Ktvfjaiag. 
So  AEltan^)  cites* it  from  this  very  place,  Kcvi}<Tiag  KoxX/wv 
^opwv  noerjrrjg.  And  Aristophanes*)  speaks  SO  in  other  places: 
KuxXccjv   re  jopaiv  da/JLaroxdixnTag ,  SivSpag  pjerewpO' 
ipivaxag. 
And  again,  speaking  of  the  same  dnesias; 

Taurl  nsfjzocrjxag  rbv  xuxXco8e8d<TxaXov ; 
And  so  all  manner  of  Writers  call  them  KuxXeoi  /o^oo/, 
and   never  KuxXexol;   Suidas^    Scholiasts   on  Pindar  and 
Aristophanes^  Hesychius^  Plato,  Plutarch,  and  others.     This 

1)  ArisU  Ran.  p.  180  [1301].  3)  Suid,  in  MiXtrog. 

3)  JEL  X,  6.  4)  Arist.  Nub.  p.  79  [333]. 
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Cydicm  Chorus  was  the  same  with  the  Dithyramb^  as  some 
of  these  Authors  expresly  say;  and  there  were  three 
Chorus's  belonging  to  Bacchus^  the  Kcjiiexbg^  the  Tpayexbg 
and  the  KuxXeog;  the  last  of  which  had  its  Prize,  and  its 
Judges^)  at  the  Dionysia  as  the  other  two  had.  The  famous 
Simonides  won  lvi  of  these  Victories,  as  Tzetzea  informs 
us  from  an  Epitaph  upon  that  Poet's  Tomb:^) 

Kal  rptnoSag,  ^vr/axecg  8'  iv  MxsXw  nedfif). 
Keto}  8k  fiv^lJ^v  Aetnscg,  'lE^Xyjm  8'  errcuvqv 
Eo^ovsTou  fo^iJQ  To7g  incyevofxivoeg. 
So  this  Epigram  is  to  be  corrected;  for  it*s  faulty  in  Tzetzee. 
Indeed  it  is  not  expressed  here,  what  sort  of  Victories  they 
were:  so  that  possibly  there  might  be  some  of  them  obtained 
by  his  Tragedies;  if  that  be  true  which  Suidas  tells  us, 
that  Simonides  made  Tragedies.   But  I  rather  believe,  that 
he  won  them  all  by  his  Dithyrambs  with  the  Cyclian  Cho- 
rus's; and  I  am  confirmed  in  it  by  his  own  Epigram,  not 
publish'd  before: 3) 

308  "jfi^<f  iTrl  nBVTTjxovra^  2tjio}v(8ri,  ^pao  raltpoog 

Kai  rpino8agy  nplv  t6v8'  dv^ipsvae  ntuaxa. 
Toaadxt  8^  Ipzpoevra  (8t8a^dp£vog)  ^ophv  dv8p(ov, 
Ed86$o(}  vexag  dyXahv  app!  kTd^rjg. 

I  have  supplied  the  third  Verse  with  8t8a^dp£vogy  which 
is  wanting  in  the  MS.  But  it's  observable,  that  instead 
of  v/xac,  as  it  is  in  Tzetzes,  the  MS  Epigram  has  raupoug: 
which  I  take  to  be  the  Author's  own  word.  But  being  not 
understood,  it  was  chang'd  into  vtxag.  For  Taupog  a  BuU 
was  the  Prize  of  Dithyramb^  as  a  Goat  was  ot  Tragedy: 
which  was  the  reason,  why  Pindar^)  gives  to  Dithyramb  the 
Epithet  of  fiorjXdrrjg^ 

Tal  Atwvuffoo  no&ev  i$i^avav 

2yv  poyjXdrqL  ^dpereg 

JSopdpJSip  . 


1)  JSsch.  contra  Cieaiph.  p.  87  [§  232].  Kal  rob^  fikv  xpt- 
rdg  Todg  ix  JtovuffUov,  idv  pif  daaCatg  robg  KuxXloog  yopodg 
xpivwat,  CvptouTs.  *)  Tzetz,  Chil.  i,  24  [p.  27  ed.  SiessL] 

8)  Anthd.  Epiar.  MS.  [Anth.  Gr.  Jac.  I  69.  Anth.  PaL  I  253]. 
^)  Find.  Olymp.  XV  pQlI  19]. 
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He  calls  the  Dithyramb  JSovjMmjs,  says  the  Scholiast,  be- 
cause  the  Bull  was  the  Prize  to  the  Winner;  that  Animal 
being  sacred  to  Bacchus.  And  as  the  Dithyrambic  Poets 
contended  for  a  Bull,  so  the  Harpers,  Kc^apwdo\,  contended 
for  a  Calf,  Aristophanes: 

'AXX  irspov  hr&TjVy  ^vW  inl  [loa^o)  Ttork 
Ae^t&eog  elcfTjXd^  adojievog  Boewrcov.^) 
Some,  says  the  Scholiast,  interpret  it  inl  fioff^o)  for  a  Calf: 
because  he  that  got  the  Victory  with  his  Harp,   had  a  Calf 
for  his  Premium,    He  seems  indeed  to  give  preference  to  . 
the  other  Exposition,  that  makes  Moayog  the  name  of  an 
Harper,  and  the  Modern  Translators  wUow  him  in  it:  but 
the  former  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  Passage,  as  both 
the  Language  and  the  Sense  sufficiently  show.   I  will  crave 
leave  to  add  two  things  more  relating   to   this   matter: 
First,  That  this  triple  Chorus,  the  Comic,  Tragic,  and  Cyclian^ 
may  perhaps  be  meant  in  that  Epigram   of  Dioscorides^  303 
which  I  have  produced  above, 

Bdx^oQ  on  rptrrhv  xardyot  /o/ooy  . 

Neither  shall  I  contend  the  point,  if  any  one  will  embrace 
this  Exposition:  but  for  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  other, 
which  makes  it  relate  to  Trina  Liberalia,  the  three  Festivals 
of  Bacchus.  And  Secondly,  That  these  Prizes,  the  Bull 
and  the  Calf,  appointed  for  the  Dithyramb  and  Playing 
on  the  Harp  (if  they  really  were  continued  till  Simonides's 
Death,  and  Aristophanes'^  time;  and  if  those  Passages  of 
theirs  related  to  the  present  Custom,  and  not  the  first  In- 
stitution only)  may  induce  some  to  believe,  that  the  old 
Prizes  for  Tragedy  and  Comedy  might  be  continued  too, 
though  they  be  not  taken  notice  of.  However,  be  this  as 
it  will,  the  Arguments  used  above  2)  are  not  weakn'd  at 
all  by't.  For  it's  plain  from  the  Epochs  of  JEschylus,  dc. 
in  the  Arundel  Marble  (where  those  Prizes  are  not  men- 
tioned) that  the  Epochs  of  jSusarion^)  and  Thespis  (where 
they  are  mentioned)  were  proposed  to  us  by  that  Author, 
as  the  first  Rise  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy. 


1)  Acham.  p.  261  [13].  2)  See  above,  p.  210,  262. 

8)  The  old  ed.  has  »Sannyrion;€  a  mistake  noticed  by  Porson 
in  his  Tracts  etc,  ed.  by  Kidd,  p.  316.  —  D.  • 

22 
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JSilr.  B,  has  one  Passage  more,  which  is  his  last  Anchor, 
to  prove  his  notable  point,  That  the  word  Tragedy  may  signiJU 
Comedy,  'Tis  in  the  Greek  Prolegomena  to  Aristophanes^ 
gathered  out  of  some  nameless  Authors;  the  words  are, 
jfetrrr  dk  TooTT^v  CKojjixpdiav)  ehtsTv  xal  rpaywdeav^  otovsl  rpo- 
ytoSidv  reva  ouaav^  on  rpDyiq.  ^ptojieyot  ixw/uoSouv;^)  i.  e. 
Comedy  may  be  called  Tragedy^  quasi  Trygoedia,  becatise  the 
Actors  besmeared  their  Faces  with  Lees  of  Wine.  Here  we 
see  the  Testimony  is  positive  and  full,  that  Comedy  may 
be  caird  Tragedy,  which  is  the  thing  that  Mr.  B.  under- 
504  took  to  prove;  and  what  is  there  now  remaining  but  to 
congratulate  and  applaud  him?  But  I  think  one  could 
hardly  pitch  upon  a  better  instance,  to  shew  that  he  that 
meddles  with  these  matters,  must  have  Brains^  as  Mr.  E% 
Phrase  is,  as  well  as  Eyes  in  his  Head.  A  man  that  has 
that  Furniture  in  his  upper  Story,  will  discover  by  the 
very  next  words  in  that  nameless  old  Author,  that  the 
Passage  is  corrupted.  For  it  immediately  follows,  Kax  t^f 
[ikv  Tpaywdiag  to  elg  iX&ov  xtv^aae  roug  dxpoardig,  r^C  ^s 
Kwpjmtag  to  slg  yiXioTa.  So  that  the  whole  Sentence,  as 
the  common  Reading  and  Mr.  B.  has  it,  is  thus;  Ciowierfy 
may  be  also  called  Tragedy:  and  His  the  Design  of  Tragedy 
to  excite  Compassion  in  the  Auditory;  but  of  Comedy  to  excite 
Laughter.  Is  not  this  now  a  most  admirable  Period,  and 
all  one,  as  if  he  had  said;  Comedy  may  be  called  Tragedy, 
for  they  are  quite  different  things  f  Without  all  doubt,  if  he 
had  really  meant.  Comedy  may  be  called  Tragedy;  in  those 
following  words  he  would  have  said,  T^g  Tpaywdeag  rrfi 
xopcwg  Xeyofiivr^g  ^  His  the  Design  of  Tragedy  properly  to 
called:  and  not  have  left  them  as  they  now  are,  a  piece 
of  flat  Nonsense.  But  the  Fault,  one  may  say,  is  now 
conspicuous  enough;  but  what  shall  be  done  for  an  Emen- 
dation of  it?  even  That  too  is  very  easie  and  certain;  for 
with  the  smallest  Alteration  the  whole  Passage  must  be 
read  thus:  "^Earc  Ss  touti^v  einecv  xal  TpuytpSeaVy  oiovelrpw 
ye<f)8{av  Tivd.  otjtrav,  8tc  Tpoye^  ^ptdpsvot  ixaifioiSouv.  And 
80  we  have  it,  in  almost  the  very  same  words,  in  another 
Writer  among  the  same  Prolegomena^  Tlyv  o^t^v*)  Sk  (Kaf 


1)  Proieg.  Arist.  p.  ix.  [n.  IV  23  Dttbnerl.        2)  Ibid.  p.  vii. 
[«.  Ill  7  Dttb.]. 
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fiXfidtav)  xal  rpofipStav  ipaaiy^y  Zxt  zpuyl  Sea^ptovreg  rA  Trpo- 
aiona  uTiexptvovro.   The  import  of  Doth  is,  That  for  xwiuo- 
8ta  one  may  use  the  word  rpuyojdia;  which  is  true  and  right; 
for  the  words  are  synonymous ;  as  appears  from  several  sos 
places  in  Aristophanes^  and  the  old  Lexicographers. 

I  have  now  dispatcht  all  the  Examiner's  Instances, 
which  he  has  brought  to  shew  that  rpuyajdca  may  signify 
Tragedy,  or  Tpaywdea  signify  Comedy :  and  it  would  seem 
a  very  strange  thing  in  any  other  Writer  but  Mr.  B,  that 
he  should  bring  half  a  dozen  Examples,  that  are  either 
false  or  nothing  to  his  purpose,  and  be  ignorant  of  that 
single  one,  that  is  plainly  and  positively  for  him.  I  crave 
his  leave  to  produce  it  here,  and  to  change  my  Adversary 
for  a  while;  if  Mr.  B.  will  not  be  affronted,  that  1  assign 
"him  a  Second  so  much  inferior  to  him,  the  great  Isaac 
Casaubon,  This  Author  in  his  most  excellent  Book,  De 
Satyrica  Foesi^  as  Mr. -B.  has  done,  teaches  us,  That  at 
first  both  Comedy  and  Tragedy  were  called  Tpuywdta  or  rpa- 
yipdta^  1)  as  appears  from  Athenseus ;  ^)  where  he  says,  Both 
Comedy  and  Tragedy  were  found  out  in  the  time  of  Vintage; 
(Tpoyqq)  dup'  oh  S^  xal  rpuywdca  rh  npatzov  ixkr/^i^  xal 
xwiupdca.  Which^  says  Casaubon,  /  thus  correct,  ixXrjBrj 
xal  ij  Tpaywdta  xal  ij  xwiiwdta,  that  is.  From  which  word 
rpuyvj  Vintage,  both  Comedy  and  Tragedy  were  at  first  caltd 
rpuywSea.  This  is  Casaubon' %  first  proof,  and  we  see  it 
solely  depends  upon  his  own  Emendation  of  Athenosus; 
which,  with  humble  submission,  I  take  to  be  a  very  wrong 
one.  For  it  is  not  in  the  Text,  as  he  has  cited  it,  ixXr/^ 
KAI  xoipM^ia  (which  would  truly  show  some  defect  in  it) 
but  ixXrjpyj  7/  xwfiwdca,  both  in  his  own  and  the  other 
Editions.  He  was  'deceived  therefore  by  trusting  to  his 
Adversaria,  without  consulting  the  Original;  for  there's  no 
other  Pretense  of  altering  the  Text,  but  from  the  Particle 
KAL  He  goes  on,  and  tells  us,  That  both  rpuywS^a  and  soe^ 
rpaywSta  were  at  first  a  common  Name  ,3)  both  for  Tragedy 
and  Comedy; •but  afterwards  it  was  divided,  dteoTzda&yj ,  as 
Aristotle  says,  and  the  ancient  Critics  witness.  Now  the 
Passage  in  Aristotle,  which  he  refers  to,  has  nothing  at  all 


1)  Catttub.  Satyr,  p,  21,  »)  A  then,  p.  40  [b]. 

Sj  Casaub.  p.  22. 
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either  about  Tragedy  or  Comedy;  biit  it  speaks  of  Poetry 
in  general:  Ateanda^  8k  xazh.  rh  olxda  rj^rj  ^  Ttovrjm^^^) 
That  it  was  divided  and  branched  into  sorts  ^  according  to 
the  several  Humors  of  the  Writers;  some  singing  the  Stories 
of  Heroes^  others  making  Drolls  and  LampoonSy  and  a  third 
sort  Hymns  and  Encomiums^  all  as  their  several  fancies  lead 
them.  But  Mr.  Casaubon  subjoins  this  Quotation  following; 
Tpaywd^a  rb  TtaXacbv  ^v  qvoiia  xotvhv  xal  Ttpbg  r^v  xojfKodcav, 
uarepov  Sk  rb  pJkv  xocvbv  ovofia  iff^sv  ^  rpaywdea,  fj  Sk 
XQjfiwdca  ideov;  i.  e.  Tragedy  was  of  old  a  common  name, 
both  for  it  self  and  Comedy;  but  afterwards  that  common 
name  became  peculiar  to  Tragedy,  and  the  other  was  called 
Comedy,  WMch'  Passage  is  taken  out  of  the  Eiymologicon 
Magnum^  though -a  little  interpolated  and  depraved  by 
Casaubon  himself.  For  that  Author,  after  he  has  given 
several  Etymologies  of  the  word  rpaywSca^  at  last^he  says,*) 
'ff  dnb  T^s  rpuyoQ  rpuywSta'  ^v  ok  Tb  ovofia  rouro  xoevbv 
xal  Ttpbg  TTjv  xwjjupoiav  inel  otmo)  dtexixptro  zb.  zrjg  nod- 
aeojg  kxaripag*  dX)^  eis  auz^v  Iv  ^v  to  d^Xov^  ^  Tpu^. 
uffzepov  8k  rb  p^v  xoevbv  ovopxi  iff^ev  ^  rpaywSea'  ^  ok  xa>- 
po)8ta  o)v6pa<rcat,  Sc,  where  we  must  not  refer  the  words 
ovoaa  xoevbv  to  Tpaya)8eay  as  Casaubon  does;  but  to  Tpu- 
foioea  which  immediately  comes  before :  for  the  meaning  of 
it  is  this;  That  Tpayw8ea  might  have  its  name  by  a  little  varia- 
tion from  rpuY<p8ta:  which  word  TpDyip8ia  signified  of  old,  not 
Tragedy  only^  but  Comedy  too:  for  at  that  time,  these  two 
307  sorts  of  Poetry  were  not  distinguished^  but  had  one  and  the 
same  Prize,  (zpoya)  a  Vessel  of  Wine:  afterwards  Tragedy 
retaind  that  old  name  (v  only  being  changed  into  a)  and 
the  other  was  caltd  Comedy,  *Tis  an  Error  therefore  in 
Casaubon^  when  he  tells  us  as  from  this  Writer,  that  Tpa- 
Yw8{a  once  signified  Comedy:  for  the  thing  that  this  Writer 
affirms  is  this,  That  Tpuy(p8ia  once  signified  both  Tragedy 
and  Comedy:  which  is  a  Proposition  very  much  different 
from  that  other  of  Casaubon's, 

But  however,  if  this  Passage  of  the  tltymologicon  will 
not  serve  Casaubon's  purpose,  it  may  be  usefall  to  Mr.  JJ's. 
*Tis  true,  it  will  not  come  up  to  his  main  point,  which  he 
undertook  to  make  out; 3)   21iat  under  the  word  Tragedy, 

1)  Arist.  Poet,  cap,  iv.     »)  Etymol,  Mag,  v,  rpaytpd.    «)  P,  179, 
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bo^  Tragedy  and  Comedy  were  at  first  comprehended  (which 
alone,  and  nothing  less  than  it,  will  signifie  any  thing  to 
the  Age  of  Tragedy)  yet  it  plainly  affirms,  what  He  by 
two  mistaken  instances  in  vain  attempted  to  prove.  That 
rpuyoibia  once  signified  Tragedy,  It  concerns  me  therefore 
to  give  an  answer  to  this  passage;  because  I  have  already 
flatly  denied,  that  rpuywdia  ever  signified  Tragedy.  And 
I  think  I  need  nol  be  at  much  trouble  for  a  Reply;  when 
the  Author  himself  affords  me  one  in  this  very  place.  For 
the  grounds  of  his  Assertion  he  declares  to  be  these  Two : 
that  rpayiffSid  is  derived  from  rpuywSca;  and  that  rpu? 
Wine  was  the  common  Prize  both  to  Comedy  and  Tragedy. 
Now  both  these  are  plain  mistakes;  for  the  true  Deri- 
vation of  rpaytpSca  is  from  rpdyo^  a  Ooat,  as  I  have  fully 
shewn  above;  and  that  the  Prize  was  not  the  same,  but 
the  Goat  was  for  Tragedy,  and  the  Wine  for  Comedy,  the 
Arundel  Marble,  (to  name  no  more)  expresly  affirms,  in  aos 
the  Epochs  of  Susarion  and  Thespis,  If  the  grounds  then, 
that  he  walks  upon,  fail  him;  his  Authority  too  mtist  fall  with 
him;  for  he  is  alone,  without  any  other  to  support  him; 
all  the  rest  confining  the  signification  of  zpoytpdia  to  Co- 
medy alone.  Tp{}y<p8eTv,  xwpxpdsTv,  says  Hesychius,  Tpu- 
ywSeay  ij  xwfupoca,  says  Aristophanes' s  Scholiast.  [Ach.  398]. 
In  the  present  Editions  oiSuidas,  we  read  TpuyoxwpxpSia, 
without  any  Exposition :  but  the  true  Reading,  as  the  very 
order  of  the  Alphabet  shews,  is  rpuytpScay  xajptpSea;  and 
so  H.  Stephanus  affirms,  that  he  lound  it  in  his  MS.  All 
these  Three  are  older  than  the  Author  of  the  Etymologicon ; 
and  if  ever  any  before  their  time  had  used  rpoytpSea  for 
Tragedy,  either  all  or  some  of  them  would  have  told  us 
of  it. 

If  I  may  have  leave  to  talk  without  proof,  as  well 
as  some  others,  I  should  rather  suspect  that  xmtupSia  was 
tlie  old  and  common  name  both  for  Tragedy  ana  Comedy; 
till  they  came  to  be  distinguish'd  by  their  peculiar  Appel- 
lations. For  the  Etymology  of  the  word  {xiupxpdia,  iv 
xwpms  <p8^,  a  Song  in  Villages)  agrees  equally  to  tiiem 
both:  both  Tragedy  and  Comedy  being  first  invented  and 
used  in  the  Villages,  as  all  Writers  unanimously  say.  And 
'tis  remarkable,  that  Dioscorides  in  his  Epigrams,  calls  the 
Plays  of  Thespis  xwpoug; 
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SiantSog  eupeaa  touto,  rdS*  dyfwewrev  dv^  uXav 
Uaiyvea^  xac  KQM0T2  rouaSe  rsXseorepoog,^) 
And  again,  he  says,  Theapis's  Plays  were  an  Entertainment 
to  the  xoj/jt^rar, 

9i<mtg  ode  rpayexrjv  dg  dvinXcun  TzpStrog  doedijv, 
KQMHTAI2  veapag  xaevorofuav  ^dptzag, 
809  So  that  even  Thespis's  Plays  might  at  first,  and  for  a  little 
while,  he  call'd  Comedies;  which  was  a  word  already  in 
use  from  the  time  of  Susarion,  But  when  men  understood 
the  difference  between  the  two  Sorts,  and  a  distinct  Prize 
was  appointed  to  Thegpi8%  it  was  natural  to  give  each 
sort  a  particular  Name  taken  from  the  several  Prizes ;  and 
the  one  was  called  rpaywdea  from  the  Goat, 2)  the  other 
rpuywSea  from  the  Cask  of  Wine.?)  The  very  likeness 
tnat  is  between  the  two  words,  is  no  small  confirmation, 
that  this  account  of  them  may  be  true :  But  I  only  propose 
it  as  a  Guess,  to  set  against  the  Coiyecture  of  the  Author 
of  the  Etymologicon ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  accounted 
as  probable  as  His,  if  it  had  not  the  disadvantage  of  com- 
ing so  many  Centuries  after  it. 

Mr.  B.  having  at  last  made  an  end  of  his  Mistakes 
in  this  Article  about  Tragedy ;  I  am  very  glad  too  to  make 
an  end  of  my  Animadversions  upon  them.  For  I  am  sen- 
sible how  long  I  have  detained  the  Reader  upon  this  Subject: 
though  I  hope  both  the  Pleasure  and  the  Importance  of  it 
and  the  vast  number  of  Faults  that  call'd  upon  me  for 
Correction,  will  excuse  the  Prolixity.  Which- 1  will  not 
encrease  furtHer,  by  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said, 
for  even  a  short  Account  of  each,  where  the  Variety  of 
things  touched  on  is  so  great,  would  amount  to  a  long 
Story.  I  will  only  crave  leave  to  say,  That  of  the  Three 
points,  which  the  Learned  Mr.  B,  undertook  to  make  out,^) 
every  one  has  been  carried  against  him ;  and  that  the  in- 
cident Mistakes,  which  he  has  run  into,  have  not  fail'd  to 
increase  in  Number,  proportionably  as  this  Article  of  his 
exceded  in  Length. 


1)  See  above,  p.  231,  233.  3)  Tpdrog.  »)  Tp6l 

4)  P.  166. 
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Had  all  other  ways  failed  us  of  detecting  this  Im- 
postor, yet  his  very  Speech  had  betray'd  him.  For 
his  Language  is  Aftic^  the  beloved  Dialect  of  the 
Sophists,  in  which  all  their  MeUrat,  or  Exercises  were 
composed;  in  which  they  affected  to  excell  each  other, 
even  to  Pedantry  and  Soloocism.  But  he  had  forgot 
that  the  Scene  of  these  Epistles  was  not  Athens,  but 
Sicily ^  where  the  Doric  tongue  was  generally  spoken 
and  written ;  as  besides  the  testimonies  of  others,  the 
very  Thing  speaks  it  self  in  the  Remains  of  Sicilian 
Authors,  SophroHy  Epichai^mus,  Stesichorus^  Theocri- 
tus^ Moschus^  and  others.  How  comes  it  to  pass 
then,  that  our  Tyrant  transacts  every  thing  in  Attic^ 
not  only  foreign  Affairs  of  State,  but  domestic  Matters 
with  Sicilian  Friends ,  but  the  very  Accounts  of  his 
Houshold?  Pray,  how  came  that  Idiom  to  be  the 
Court  Language  at  Agrigentumf  'Tis  very  strange, 
that  a  Tyrant,  and  such  a  Tyrant  as  He,  should  so 
doat  on  the  Dialect  of  a  Democraty,  which  was  so 
eminently  fitaoTdpavung^  the  Hater  of  Tyrants;  which, 
in  his  very  day,  had  driven  out  Pisistratus,  though 
a  generous  and  easie  Governour :  especially ,  since  311 
in  those  early  times,  before  Stage-Poetry  and  Philoso- 
phy and  History  had  made  it  famous  over  Greece^ 
that  Dialect  was  no  more  valued  than  any  of  the  rest. 
I  would  not  be  here  mistaken ;  as  if  I  affirmed, 
that  the  Doric  was  absolutely  universal,  or  original 
in  Sicily.  I  know,  that  the  old  Sicani^  the  Natives 
of  the  Isle,  had  a  peculiar  Language  of  their  own; 
and  that  the  Greek  Tongue  there,  like  the  Funic, 
was  only  a  Foreigner,  being  introduced  by  those 
Colonies  that  planted  themselves  there.  Most  of  which 
coming  from  Corinth,  Crete ^  Rhodes^  &c.  where  all 
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spoke  the  Doric  Dialect;  thence  it  was  that  the  same 
Idiom  so  commonly  obtained  almost  all  over  Sicily ; 
as  it  appears  to  have  done,  to  omit  other  testimonies, 
from  the  ancient  Medals  of  that  Island,  TATPOME- 
NITAN,  MEZZANIQN,  BLFMiTAN,  HASOPMITAN,  At- 
ATBAIITAN,  SLUNQNTIQN,  &c.  all  which  words, 
inscribed  upon  their  Money,  demonstrate  the  Doric 
Dialect  to  have  been  then  the  Language  of  those 
Cities.  Tis  true,  there  came  some  Colonies  to  Siciiy^ 
from  Eubcea,  and  Samos,  and  other  places ;  which,  in 
those  Parts  where  they  settled,  might  speak,  for  a 
812  while,  the  Ionic  Dialect;  and  afterwards,  being  mixed 
with  the  Dorians^  might  make  a  new  sort  of  Dialect,  a 
compound  of  both:  as  Thucydides^)  observes  oi  Hi- 
meray  that  the  Language  oi  that  City  was  at  first 
a  medly  of  Doric  and  Chalddic,  But  that  is  no 
more  than  what  happened  even  in  Greece  it  self, 
where  there  were  many  bnodtatpiaetq  Tomxa\^)  local 
Subdivisions  of  every  Dialect,  one  Country  having 
always  some  singularity  of  Speech,  not  used  by  any 
other.  But  those  little  peculiarities  do  not  hinder 
us  from  saying  in  general,  that  the  Sicilians  spoke 
Doric.  For  the  other  Dialects  were  swallowed  up 
and  extinguished  by  those  two  powerfull  Cities  of 
Dorian  Original,  Syracuse^  and  Agrigentum^  that 
shared  the  whole  Island  between  them.  Syracuse 
was  a  Corinthian  Colony,  and  spoke  the  Dialect  of 
her  Mother  City.  3)  Agrigentum  was  first  built  by 
the  6re/oaw5  of  Sicily  ^  wfio  had  been  themselves  a 
Plantation  of  the  Cretans  and  RhodianSj  both  of  which 
were  Dorian  Nations.  So  that  upon  the  whole,  though 
in  some  other  Towns,  and  for  a  time,  there  might 
be  a  few  footsteps  of  the  Ionic  Dialect ;  yet  our  So- 


1)  Lib.  vi.  p,  414.  [c.  6].  2)    Vetvs  Auctor  nepl  Ata- 

Xixrtov,  [Gramm.  Meermann.  p.  656  Greg,  ed*  Schaefer].  Herod,  i. 
142.  3)  Theocrit,  Id.  xv.  [90sqq.] 
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phist  is  inexcusable,  in  making  a  Tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum,  a  City  of  Doric  Language  and  Original,  write 
Epistles  in  such  a  Dialect,  as  if  he  had  gone  to  School 
at  Athens. 

But  some  Apologies  have  been  offer*d  for  his  sis 
using  the  Attic  Dialect;  as  first,  because  Phalaris 
was  born  at  Astypalsea,  an  Island  of  the  Sporades, 
where  was  an  Athenian  Colony.  This  is  thought  to 
be  a  good  Account  of  his  speaking  in  that  Idiom. 
It  were  easie  to  overthrow  this  argument  at  once; 
by  refuting  our  spurious  Epistles,  and  by  shewing, 
from  much  better  Authority,  that  Phalaris  was  a 
Sicilian  born.  But  I  may  speak  perhaps  of  that 
by  and  by;  and  Til  have  every  Proof  I  bring  stand 
by  it  self,  without  the  support  of  another.  Let  us 
allow  then,  that  Phalaris  came  from  Astypalcea^  ' 
an  Island  of  the  Sporades^  mention'd  by  Strabo^) 
and  Pliny.  ?)  'Tis  true,  some  of  the  Editors  of  Pha- 
laris have  discovered  a  new  place  of  his  birth,  Asty- 
palcea^  a  City  of  Crete  ^  never  mention'd  before  by 
any  Geographer,  situate  in  the  370th.  deg.  of  Longit. 
bearing  South  and  by  North  off  of  Utopia.  And  I 
am  wholly  of  their  opinion,  that  he  was  born  in  that, 
or  in  none  of  them.  But  because  Tradition  is  rather 
for  the  Island,  we  will  beg  their  good  leave  to  sup- 
pose it  to  be  so:  and  There,  as  it  seems,  was  for- 
merly a  Plantation  of  Athenians ;  and  Phalaris  being 
one  of  their  Posterity,  must,  needs,  for  that  reason, 
have  a  twang  of  their  Dialect.  Now,  what  a  pity  314 
'tis,  that  Phalaris  himself,  or  his  Secretary,  did  not 
know  of  this  Plantation,  when  he  writ  the  cxx  Letter 
to  the  Athenians,  *J2  aoxptorazot  yTjyevstg  ^A&yjvalot! 
What  a  fine  Complement  would  her  have  made  them 
upon  that  subject  of  their  Kindred!  If  any  one  know 
an  express  testimony,  that  there  was  an  Athenian 


1)  Lib.  X.  p.  488.  3;  Liv.  iv.  cap.  12. 
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Colony  at  that  Aatypalcea^  he  can  teach  me  more 
than  I  now  remember.  This  I  know  in  general,  from 
Thucydides'^)  and  others,  that  the  Athenians  sent 
Colonies  to  most  of  the  Islands;  and  so  That  may 
come  in  among  the  rest.  But  what  then?  must 
the  Language  for  ever  afterwards  be  Attic ^  where- 
ever  the  Athenians  once  had  footing?  Thucydides 
says  in  the  same  passage,  That  they  planted  Ionia, 
They  had  Colonies  at  Miletus^'  at  Ephesus^  and  most 
of  the  Maritim  Towns  of  Asia  Minor.  Nay,  the 
lonians  and  the  Attics  were  anciently  one  People, 
and  the  Language  the  same:  and  when  Homer  says, 

^Ev&dde  BoiOJTOt  xat  ^IdoveQ^)  

by  the  latter  he  is  known  to  mean  the  Athenians. 
And  yet  we  see,  that  in  process  of  time,  the  Colonies 
had  a  different  Dialect  from  that  of  the  Mother 
Nation.  Why  then  must  Astypalcea  needs  be  Attici 
815  and  that  so  tenaciously,  that  twenty  Years  living  in 
Sicily  could  not  at  all  alter  it  in  one  of  her  Islanders? 
He  was  part  of  that  time  a  Publican,  ^)  or  Collector 
of  Taxes  and  Customs:  Could  not  that  perpetual 
negoce  and  converse  with  Dorians  bring  his  mouth, 
by  degrees,  to  speak  a  little  broader?  Would  not 
He  that  aim'd  at  Monarchy,*)  and  for  that  design 
studied  to  be  popular,  have  quitted  his  old  Dialect 
for  that  of  the  Place;  and  not  by  every  word  he 
spoke  make  the  invidious  discovery  of  his  being  a 
Stranger?  But  what  if,  after  all,  even  the  Astypa- 
Iceans  themselves  should  be  found  to  speak  Doric? 
If  we  make  a  conjecture  from  their  Neighbourhood, 
and  the  company  they  are  put  in,  we  can  scarce 
question  but  they  were  Dorians.    Strabo  says,^)  the 


1)  Thucyd,  p.  10  [I  12].  Kat  "laivag  fikv  'A^ijvatot  xal  Nrf- 
auuT&u  Toog  TToXXoijg  tuxtaav,  hocrat.  PancUhen.  [12,  43  Bens.] 
Hutareh.  De  exilio.  [10].  »)  Strabo,  p.  333,  392. 

3)  Poly  emus  Strateg.  [V  1].  *)  Ibid.  5)  Lib.  X.  p.  488. 
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Island  lies  between  Cos,  and  Rhodes^  and  Crete,  fie- 
Ta$b  T^Q  Kw  fidXiaTa  xat  ""PSdoo  xal  Kp-^zTjQ,  And 
that  all  these  three  used  the  Doric  Dialect,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  proof.  But  to  answer  this 
in  one  word ;  we  have  direct  Evidence ,  that  this 
AstypaloBa  was  a  Dorian  Colony,  and  not  an  Athenian : 
for  it  was  planted  by  the  Megarians^  as  Scymnus 
Chiua^)  says  expresly; 

^Ev  T(f)  Ti/)p(^  dk  xetfihTj  Tip  Kp7jzix<j) 
^'AttocxSq  iaztv  ^AazondXata  MeyapiwVy 
N^aoQ  TteXayia,  

But  let  us  hear  the  Second  Apology  for  the  3i« 
Atticism  of  Phalaris.  He  is  defended  by  the  hke 
practice  of  other  Writers;  who  being  Dorians  bom, 
repudiated  their  vernacular  Idiom  for  that  of  the 
Athenians ;  as  Diodorus  of  Agyrium^  and  Empedocles 
of  Agrigentum.  So  that,  though  PiSa^ari*  be  supposed 
to  be  a  Native  of  Sicily^  yet  here  is  an  excuse  for 
him,  for  quitting  the  Language.  But  I  conceive,  with 
submission,  that  this  Argument  is  built  upon  such 
Instances,  as  are  quite  different  and  .aUene  from  the 
case  of  our  Epistles. 

The  Case  of  Empedocles  and  Diodorus j  the  one 
a  Poet  and  the  other  an  Historian,  is  widely  remote 
from  that  of  our  Tyrant.  The  former,  being  to  write 
an  Epic  Poem,  show'd  an  excellent  judgment  in  laying 
aside  his  Country  Dialect  for  that  of  the  lonians; 
which  Homer  and  his  followers  had  used  before  him, 
and  had  given  it,  as  it  were,  the  dominion  of  all 
Heroic  Poetry.  For  the  Doric  Idiom  had  not  Grace 
and  Majesty  enough  for  the  Subject  he  was  engaged 
in;  being  proper  indeed  for  Mimes,  Comedies,  and 
Pastorals,  where  Men  of  ordinary  rank  are  repre- 
sented; or  for  Epigrams,  a  Poem  of  a  low  vein:  or 
for  Lyrics,   and  the  Chorus  of  Tragedy,  upon  the 

1)  Scymn.  Ch.  v.  550. 
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817  account  of  the  Doric  Music;  but  not  to  be  used  in 
Heroic,  without  great  disadvantage.  And  the  Historian 
likewise,  with  the  rest  of  that  and  other  Dorian 
Nations,  Philistusy  Timoeua^  Ephorua^  Herodotus^ 
Dionysiua  Halic,  &c.  had  great  reason  to  decline 
the  use  of  their  vernacular  Tongue,  as  improper  for 
History;  which  besides  the  affectation  of  Eloquence, 
aims  at  Easiness  and  Perspicuity,  and  is  designed  for 
general  use.  But  the  Doric  is  course  and  rustic, 
and  always  clouded  with  an  obscurity;  i^^outnjQ  re  xai 
daa(pkQ  zrjQ  AwpidoQ  dtaUxrou,  says  Porphyry ;  ^)  who 
attributes  the  decay  of  the  Pythagorean  Sect  to  their 
writing  in  that  Dialect.  And  now,  what  ajffinity  is 
there  between  Phalaris's  case,  and  that  of  Historians, 
or  Heroic  Poets?  What  mighty  motives  can  be  here 
for  assuming  a  foreign  Dialect?  The  Letters  are 
dated  in  the  middle  of  Sicily  ^  mostly  directed  to 
the  next  Towns,  or  to  some  of  his  own  Domestics, 
about  private  Affairs,  or  even  the  expenses  of  his 
Family,  and  never  designed  for  the  public  view.  If 
any  will  still  excuse  the  Tyrant  for  Atticizing  in 
those  Circumstances,  'tis  hard  to  deny  them  the  Glory 
of  being  the  faithfullest  of  his  Vassals. 

318  The  Examiner  begins  his  Remarks  upon  this  Article  with 
a  point, ^)  that  he  owns  is  not  very  material.  He  acknow- 
ledges there  are  several  Attic  ways  of  Speech  in  the  Letters ; 
but  for  all  that  they  are  not  properly  Attic.  Which  Cavil 
seems  to  be  started  here  for  no  other  design,  but  to  bring 
in  that  cutting  Jest,  That  Dr.  B.  has  abundance  of  pure 
Anglicisms  in  his  Latin;  which  when  he  or  any  body  for 
him  shall  shew  by  instances,  I'U  then  consider  what  to 
answer:  but  in  the  mean  time  it  will  pass  for  a  Calumny. 
He  adds,  That  Homer  mixes  Atticism  in  his  Style,  and  yet 
no  body  will  say  he  wrote  Attic.  Which  is  very  crudely 
said,  and  shews,  Mr.  B.  had  no  true  view  of  the  Progress 


1)   Vila  Pyth.  p.  205  [§.  63].  2)  P.  34. 
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of  Dialects.  For  if  I  should  ask  him  what  the  Attic  Dialect 
was  in  Homer's  time,  I  might  stay  long  enough  before  he 
could  tell  me.  Tis  well  known,  that  the  lofiians  were 
Athenian  Colonies  ;i)  and  at  first  the  Ionic  and  Attic  were 
one  and  the  same  Dialect.  Now  those  Colonies  were  car- 
ried into  Asia  by  Neleus^  but  clxx  years  ^)  before '//omer 
was  famous ;  and  even  Homer  himself  calls  the  Athenians^ 
Idoveg^  lonians.  If  I  should  say  then,  that  in  Homers  time 
there  was  little  or  no  difference  between  the  Attic  and  Ionic 
Language,  how  could  Mr.  B,  disprove  it?  For  the  difference 
we  now  see  between  Homer  and  the  Attic  Writers  is  no 
just  measure  in  the  case.  Because  Homer  lived  near  ccc 
years  ^)  before  the  Athenians  had  any  writer  of  their  own. 
So  that,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  proportion  of  time, 
there  was  not  near  so  great  a  change  made  in  the  Dia- 
lects, between  Neleuss  and  Homers  time,  as  between  Homer's 
and  Tyrtceus's  or  Solon's, 

But  he  chastises  me  for  saying,*)  That  the  Sophists  319 
affected  to  excell  one  another  in  writing  Attic,  even  to  Pedantry 
and  Solcscism,  For  he  declares ,  He  is  at  a  loss  for  the 
meaning  of  this,  and  to  him  His  .an  incomprehensible  degree 
of  Affectation,  What  Mr.  B.  is  at  a  loss  for,  or  what  he 
cannot  comprehend,  I  now  know  his  Reach  too  well  to  be 
very  soUicitous.  He  may  say  therefore,  if  he  pleases,  that 
Lucian  too  writ  Nonsense,  where  he  says,*)  That  one  So- 
crates was  wont  to  rallie,  zohg  aoXocxZovzag  ^AmxcJQ, 
those  that  affected  Attic  Soloecisms.  Here's  the  very  same 
incomprehensible  Expression,  that  I  am  reproved  for  by  our 
great  Master  of  Sense  and  Language.  But  for  fear  Lucian 
should  have  no  better  Quarter  from  him  in  his  next  Book, 
than  I  had  in  his  last,  I'll  endeavour  to  clear  this  point 
to  the  Examiner,  so  that,  if  possible,  he  may  apprehend 
us  both.  'Tis  known  that  PhUostratus  and  JElian  have  been 
ever  thought  the  most  Attic  of  all  the  Tribe  of  the  Sophists. 
Now  the  great  Photius,  where  he  gives  u«  a  Character  of 
PhUostratus^ s  Style;  His  Syntax,  says  he,*)  is  so  very  odd, 


1)  See  here  p,  314,  2)  Marm,  Arund.  3)  Marm. 

Arund.  4)  P.  34.  «)  Lucian  l^oUxc.  p,  981  [UI  660  Reitz]. 
«)  PhotiuB  p.  540  [331a  Bekk.]  ^Affovra^iai^  fiaXXov  iotxivat,  fj 
covrd^Bmg  drtoov  peTi)[9tv,\ 
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thai  no  Writer^ 8  was  ever  Wee  it;  for  it  looks  more  like  So- 
loecism ,  than  any  thing  of  Syntax,  Neither  does  he  this  out 
of  ignorance;  but  becatise  some  of  the  Ancients  might  speak 
80  now  and  ihen^  he  does  it  every  where  with  Affectation.  And 
Emtathius^  after  he  has  given  some  instances  of  Soloecism 
in  JEdripides  and  Sophocles^  But  that  some^  says  he,^)  of 
the  old  and  good  Orators  made  Soloecisms  on  purpose  to  give 
a  new  turn  and  quaintness  to  their  Style  y  appears  plainly  in 
the  Writings  of  Philostratus.  This,  we  see,  was  the  Judg- 
ment of  Photius  and  Eustathius^  no  despicable  Authors: 
820  and  by  Mr.  B's  permission.  111  give  an  Example  or  two 
to  justifie  their  Censure.  01  8k  'Qpecrae,  says  Philostratus,^) 
j^aXxoLi  fikv  olfTocg  al  nirpat.  Here's  a  plain  Soloecism; 
a  Nominative  Case  without  any  Verb  following  it:  another 
Writer  would  have  said,  ToTg  8e  'Qpekatg,  ^akxau  fikv  al 
rrdrpae.  Again,  says  he, 3)  Kae  iipog  nDppi-^ojLg  aLxoi  ovzeg^ 
ax)Xwv  fikv  psarh  ndvra  ^v.  And  again,*)  Tbv  Xtmoopzvov 
pkv,  xotplQ^ad^at  abrdS  r^v  Xim/jV  una  zoo  ahXoo,  And 
again, ^)  Jop^reavog  entfiouXeusiv  kauzw  ^aag,  ol  pkv  eig 
vijaoug  xaBetpj^^Tjoav,  All  these  are  gross  Soloecisms,  the 
last  part  of  the  Sentence  not  agreeing  nor  answering  to  the 
'  jirst;  which  is  the  proper  definition  of  a  Soloecism.*)  Co- 
rinthus'^)  too  observes  it,  as  a  peculiar  way  of  the  Attics, 
to  put  Nominatives  instead  of  Oblique  Cases;  and  he  in- 
stances in  Aristophanes  and  Philostratus,  I  shall  add  to 
these  a  few  Passages  out  oi^lian,^)  the  other  great  Pattern 
of  the  Attic  Style.  01  wnror,  says  he,  rag  xdrcj  pXs<poptdaQ 
ou  (fojaiv  ohxobg  i^^eV'  ^^  T^  altl>£veg  xou  TzoXeptxol  xapon- 
Xoiy^)  xcu  ixzepvouffcv  auroug  ot  Bdxrptot.  Aaxudv^g^^)  ok 
xal  Tepwv  at  (ptXoGOifoty  xai  Touroug  msTv  ndpTToAo  ^aae^ 
If  these  Examples  be  not  sufficient  to  give  Mr.  B,  some 
clearer  apprehension^  what  it  is  to  soloecize  in  the  Attic 
way,  it's  to  no  purpose  to  add  more;  but  he  must  still 
continue  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  this  deep  Rejlection,^^} 


1)  Bustaih,  ad  Iliad,  p.  179  [236,  33].  ZoXoixoipav^  xal  oZrut 
xatvonpanfj.  2)  PhUost,  Apol.  p.  155  [III  64  =  II  122  ed. 

Teubn.]  3)  p.  159  [IV  2].  *)  P.  227  [VI 21]. 

5)  P.  325  [VII  8].  «)  Suid.  V.  loXotx.  t)  Cor,  Iltph 

AtaXixzwv  [p.  86sq.  Schftferl.  ^)  JElian,  de  ^ntm.  iv.  50. 

9)  Ibid,  iv,  66.  10)   Var.  Hist,  ii,  41.  ")  P.  36. 
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Well;  he  recovers  himself  out  of  this  deep  Puzzle, 
and  now  he  comes  to  my  Argument^  which ^  says  he,  J  mil 
make  free  to  call  a  silly  one,  because  it  is  my  Own,  and 
mentioned  by  Me  in  My  Preface  to  Phalaris.  Indeed,  as 
this  Argument  lies  in  His  Preface,  being  barely  hinted 
there,  1)  and  neither  back'd  with  any  proof,  nor  guarded 
from  any  Exceptions ,  and  usher'd  in  with  a  false  Propo-  ^^^ 
sition,  That  the  Sicilian  Writers  always  lAsed  the  Doric 
Dialect;  he  shall  have  my  consent  to  call  it  as  silly  as  he 
pleases.  But  with  humble  Submission,  as  the  Argument 
is  managed  in  My  Dissertation ,  Mr.  B,  will  find  it  much 
easier  to  call  it  so,  than  to  prove  it. 

I.  His  first  good  Reason,  why  his  Sicilian  Prince  was 
not  obliged  to  speak  Doric,  is,^)  because  he  was  no  Native 
of  Sicily.  Which  we  are  sure  of  says  he,  if  the  Credit  of 
the  Letters  stand  good;  and  though  Dr.  B.  pretends  that  he 
can  refute  this  from  better  Authority;^)  yet  he  has  not  through- 
out his  Dissertation  said  one  Syllable  to  shake  it;  nay,  he 
says,*)  the  Dr.  contends  tvithout  any  manner  of  Proof  or 
Reason,  that  Phalaris  was  a  Sicilian  bom,  Now  though  I 
have  as  b'ttle  reason  as  any  body  to  be  concern'd  for  this 
Gentleman's  Reputation;  yet  it  really  afflicts  me^  to  see 
him  so  pert  and  positive  in  a  thing  that's  evidently  false. 
For  in  the  xvi  Section  of  my  Dissertation  I  had  these  very 
words ;  Lucian  makes  both  Phalaris,  and  his  Smith  Pefilaus 
to  be  bom  at  Agrigentum ;  but  the  Letters  bring  one  of  them 
from  AstypalsBa,  and  the  other  from  Athens.  What  can  be 
more  express,  than  that  Lucian  is  here  produced  against 
the  Letters,  to  shew  Phalaris  was  bom  in  Sicily.  YetMn 
B.  avers  above  once,  that  I  have  not  one  Syllable,  not  any 
manner  of  Proof  or  Reason  to  shew  he  was  a  Sicilian.  If 
I  did  not  enter  further  into  that  Particular,  'twas  because 
I  then  thought  there  was  no  need  of  it ;  and  by  mentioning 
Lucian  aloae,  I  was  as  good  as  my  promise,  which  was 
only  this.  That  I  might  speak  perhaps  of  that  by  and  by. 
But  since  Mr.  B.  has  come  forth  in  such  Fury  to  fight 
Phalaris'^  Battles  for  him;  I  shall  now  think  is  worth  my  322 


1)  Neque  eum  Sieviis  Scriploribus  placuerit  semper  DiaUchis 
DaricOj  Agrigeniinorum  Tyrannus  olid  uti  debuit.  ^)  P.  35. 

3)  P.  36.  4)  P.  40. 
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while  to  produce  other  Authorities,  and  to  shew  him  to 
his  comfort ^^)  that  neither  all  threatned  History j  nor  all 
flattering  Applauses,  have  the  luck  to  Uve  long. 

That  Phalaris  was  of  Agrigentum,  a  Sicilian  bom,  we 
have  another  positive  Testimony  of  Lucian^  besides  that 
cited  before.     rA«  damnd,   says  he,^)  broke  out  of  Hell, 
and  were  headed  by  Phalaris  the  Aobigektine,  and  Busiris 
the  Egyptian,  dbc.    And  so  Folyamus  calls  him,  Phalaris 
the  Agbioentine,')  a  Publican.    And  to  these  we  may  add 
Suidas,  who  says,  Phalaris  the  Aoeigentihb*)  was  Tyrant 
over  all  Sicily.   Which  Orosius  thus  expresses,  Phalaris  ^ 
Sicilian  5)  was  Tyrant^  &c.    And  Photius  styles  him,  Phalaris 
the  Agbigehtine^)   Tyrant.     Are  not   all   these  Witnesses 
pretty  open  and  express;  and  we  have  others  yet,  that 
make  broad  intimation  of  it.     When  Scipio^  says  Tully,"^ 
restored  Phalaris'^  Bull^  which  he  found  at  Carthage,  to  the 
Agrigentines ;  he  desired  them  to  consider,  whether  it  was  better 
for  the  Sicilians  to  be  Slaves  to  their  ows  Countrymen  (Suis 
servire)   or  to  be  Subjects  to  the  Romans:    when  the  same 
Bull  was  a  Monument  boHi  of  their  own  Cruelty  (Domebtica 
Crudelitatis)  and  of  the  Roman  Clemency.   Now  if  Phalaris 
had  been  a  Foreigner,  this  Speech  of-  Scipio's  had  been 
very  weak^  and,  like  the  Arguments  of  Mr.  B.  might  have 
been  tum'd  upon  the  Author.    Heraclides^)  tells  us.  That 
when  the  Agrigentines  got  Phalaris  into  their  power,   they 
burnt  his  Mother  also,  and   his  Friends.     Which  implies  he 
was   not  an  Alien,   but  had  relations   in   the  Country; 
though  the  Letters  pretend  he  was  both  a  Stranger  and 
323  an  Orphan.    This  very  Book,  as  it  seems,  of  HeracUdes^ 
is  quoted  by  Cicero^)  for  another  Story  about  Phalaris's 
Mother:   and  if  Heraclides  had  made  Phalaris  to  be  no 
Native  of  Sidly;  we  suppose  sure  that  Cicero^  who  had 
read    him,    would  never   put  that  Speech  into  Sdpio^s 
Mouth.    And  what  says  our  Examiner  now  to  his  thread 
ned  History?  I  am  afraid,   the  Threats  are  executed  not 


1)  P.  36.  «)  Lucian.  Ver,  Hist.  ii.  p.  761  [c.  23].  ^dkapty 
rov  ^Axpa/avrlvov.  8)  Poly  am.  v.  [1].  ^dlapcg  'Axpayauxci^og^ 
4)  Suid.  Wdk.  ""AxpayayTivoq.  5)  Qros.  i,  20.  Phalaris  Sieulus. 
6)  Phot.  Ep.  207.   fdv  ^Axpayavrtvov  rupavvov.  7)  Cie.  vr. 

in  Verrem  [33,  73].  »)  Herad.  in  Polit.  [XXXVII].   T^y 

pTjripa  xal  to^s  ^Ikouq.  9)  Cicero  LHvin.  I.  [23,  46]. 
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only  upon  this  Piece  of  History,  but  upon  the  whole 
Body  of  the  Epistles.  For  since  the  Epistles  give  out 
Fhalaris  for  an  A8typg,UBan^  whom  all  the  Historians  that 
speak  of  his  Lineage  declare  to  be  an  AgrigenHne^  'tis 
a  shrewd  token,  of  an  Imposture :  at  least  it  evidently 
proves  thus  much,  That  either  none  of  them  ever  heard 
of  Fhalaris's  Epistles,  or  none  of  them  believed  them  ge- 
nuine; either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  rout  the  Mock  Sicilian 
JPrince,  and  all  them  that  take  up  Arms  for  him. 

But  Mr.  J5.1)  is  very  angry,  because  I  was  merry  at 
a  mistake  of  his,  where  he  calls  Asiypalwa,  a  City  of  Crete ; 
which  I  said,  was  a  Discovery,  that  no  Geographer  had  made 
before.  He  would  ask  me,  he  says,  seriously ^  Do  not  the 
Epistles  themselves  plaikly  suppose  itf  And  do  not  You  in 
the  58th  Page  expressly  oum  that  they  do  sot  Now  I,  in 
my  turn,  desire  the  favour  of  asking  Mr.  B.  one  of  his  own 
Questions,  Was  it  worth  his  while  to  forge  this  little  Piece 
of  History  f  (the  remainder  of  this  Question  to  Me,  (My 
in  order  to  contradict  his  Bettebs,^)  I  leave  for  Mr,  JB's  OWn 
use,  and  never  will  borrow't  of  him).  And  is  the  pleasure 
of  inventing  a  circumstance  (again  I  leave  him  the  words 
that  follow,  Merely  to  be  eude  with)  an  equivalent  to  the  shame 
of  being  told  on'tf  For  in  both  these  Particulars,  he  has 
too  well  imitated  that  Sophist,  whom  he  has  so  ill  defended.  334 
First,  the  Epistles  are  so  far  from  plaihly  supposing^  that 
Asiypalcea  was  in  Crete^  that  they  do  not  suppose  it  at  all. 
All  that  is  said  there  is  no  more  than  this.  That  Phalaris 
was  born  at^  and  banish' d  from  Astyj^alsdSk:^)  and  that  some 
time  after ,  He  invited  his  Wife  to  come  to  him  from  Crete 
to  Agrigentum.*)  Now  how  does  this  suppose  or  imply^  That 
Astypakea  was  in  Crete  f  Might  not  his  Wife  leave  AstypaJcea^ 
where  her  Husband's  Memory  was  odious,  and  retire  into 
Crete  f  Is  it  necessary,  that  because  She  was  in  Crete  after 
her  Husband's  Banishment,  that  Astypalcea  too  must  be 
in  Crete  f  Themistocles  was  born  and  lived  and  married  at 
Athens  \  but  after  he  was  banish'd,  his  Wife  and  Children 
were  in  Epirus:^)  must  Athens  therefore  be  in  Epirus  too? 
A  notable  inference!  and  yet  exactly  the  very  same  with 


1)  P.  36.  2)  P.  39,        3)  Ep,  4.  &  119,        *)  Ep,  69, 

5)  Plut,  Them,  [24]. 
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Mr.  jB*8,  who,  because  Pfeaterw's  Wife  was  in  Orete^  would 
make  AstypaUxa  in  Crete  too,  though  no  body  ever  heard 
on't  there.  In  the  second  place  he  wrongs  me,  or  rather 
Himself,  when  he  says,  /exprebblt  oum,  that  the  Epistles  sup- 
pose it.  For  the  very  words  he  refers  to,  are  these  ;^)  Which 
BSBM8  cm  intimation^  that  the  Sophist  believed  Astypalaea  to  be 
a  City  in  Crete.  Let  fhe  Candid  Reader  judge  now,  what 
an  Adversary  I  have  to  deal  with.  Is  a  sEEMnro  intimation 
an  equivdent  Phrase  in  his  Language,  to  bxprbbb  oumingf 
U  so,  I'll  have  no  further  controversie  with  him.  I  had 
reason  to  say,  it  was  seemingly  intimated;  because  I  ^w 
this  was  the  only  Authority  to  make  an  Astypalaa  in  Crete; 
an  Error  that  no  body  could  possibly  have  fallen  into,  had 
there  been  nothing  seeming  here,  nothing  like  such  an  in- 
timation. 
M5  But  why,  says  Mr.  B,^)  is  not  Astypalaea  a  City  in 

Crete?  what  has  the  Dr.  to  oppose  to  itf  Has  he  then  a 
List  of  all  the  Hundred  Cities  there?  If  he  haSf  'tis  a  mightier 
Discovery  in  Geography ^  than  that  of  Mine,  And  again  he 
inculcates  it,  No  Geographer  has  mentioned  this  City  in  Crete ; 
no  more  have  they  several  of  the  other  Ninety  Nine.^)  Now 
whether  shall  we  admire  more,  his  Learning  or  his  Rea- 
soning? his  Learning,  that  he  knew  that  great  Secret,  that 
Crete  was  call'd  ^ExaroimoXtQ ^  because  it  had  a  Hundred 
Towns  in't;  or  his  Reasoning,  that  Astypalaea  is  a  City  of 
Crete  ^  because  I  cannot  refute  it  with  a  List  of  all  the 
Hundred?  By  the  same  way  of  arguing  he  may  afSrm, 
when  the  humour  takes  him,  that  Oxford  too  was  a  City 
of  Crete;  and  what  will  the  Dr.  have  to  oppose  to  itf  But 
the  misfortune  is,  that  the  old  Fatality  of  mistaking  still 
pursues  our  Examiner:  for  what  if  I  should  give  him  a 
List  of  all  the  Hundred  Cities  of  Crete?  Then  his  Face- 
tiousness  and  his  assuming  Air  will  sit  but  awkardly  upon 
him.  And  yet  such  a  List  is  so  very  easie  to  come  at, 
that  above  xx  years  ago  there  was  one  printed  to  my  hand,*) 
not  only  of  a  Hundred,  but  a  Hundred  and  twenty  Cretan 
Cities,  with  an  account  of  the  several  Authors  that  mentioa 
every  one  of  them.     For  there  were  a  Hundred  Cities 


1)  Section  XV.  8)  P.  37.  «)  P.  38.  *)  See 

Meursius'B  GRETA. 
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there  even  in  Homet^'s  time,  and  several  were  founded 
after.  Is  not  the  Examiner  now  a  great  Judge  of  Disco- 
veries in  Geography  f  Have  Geographers  never  spoken  of 
several  of  the  Ninety  Ninef  Methinks,  as  he  says,  he  ought 
to  have  looked  about  himj  before  he  resolved  to  be  Positive,^) 

However,  Mr.  B.  urges  for  his  own  Justification,  that 
He  was  not  the  first,  ^)  that  made  this  (false)  Discovery,  but  Z96 
mistook  after  great  Names,  Goltzius,^)  and  Fazellus.*)  If 
he  thinks  it  a  more  venial  fault  to  make  a  mistake  at 
Second  hand  after  others,  than  to  produce  one  out  of  his 
own  Store,  he  shall  have  the  benefit  of  this  Plea;  for  I'll 
be  as  easie  to  him  as  he  can  desire.  'Tis  enough  for 
me,  that  the  error  is  evident,  and  that  Mr.  B.  slipt  into 
it;  but  whether  he  led  or  foUow'd,  it  matters  not  at  all. 
But  he  goes  on  again,  and  expostulates.  Will  the  Dr,  dis- 
card all  places^  that  occur  but  once  in  Ancient  Authors f^) 
and  so  he  flourishes  for  a  whole  Page  out  of  Diodorus 
and  Scylax.  But  I  have  answered  him  already,  that  Asty- 
palasa  of  Crete  does  not  once  occur  in  Ancient  Authors,  'Tis 
true,  in  some  New  Geographers  we  meet  with  it,  such  as 
Naogeorgus^)  in  his  Preface  to  Phalaris,  Boyle  in  his  Pre- 
face and  Index;  who,  by  mistaking  the  Author  that  they 
published,  have  banter'd  the  world  with  an  enchanted  City, 
that  no  body  can  see  but  they.  I  musf  speak  warily 
therefore,  as  Mr.  B,  tells  me,^)  that  it  occurs  in  no  Old 
Geographers:  and  that  I  think  I  may  safely  say. 

A  very  worthy  Person,®)  having  occasion  to  speak  of 
Phalaris^  had  said,  He  was  born  at  Astypala  an  Island  of 
the  Cyclades.  Which  in  the  former  Edition  of  these  Disser- 
tations, I  had  gently  corrected  thus,  Astypalsea  one  of  the 
Sporades.  Upon  this  Mr.  B.  resolves  to  do  right  to  that 
Learned  Man^  whom,  I  take  upon  me^  he  says,^)  to  correct 
without  the  least  ground  or  colour  of  Reason,  But  Mr,  B. 
had  been  better  advised,  to  have  staid  till  that  Learned 


1)  P.  37.  3)  P.  37,  3)  For  Gohius  see  Hallam, 

LU.  Hist.  II  p.  62.  64.  369.  —  W.  *)  Facellus,  bom  1498 

at  Sciacca  in  Sicily,  a  Dominican,  died  8  April  1670,  at  Palermo. 
Notnencl  Philol.  —  W.  ^  P.  38.  «)  A  Bavarian, 

bom  at  Straubingen,  1611.  -  W.  ?)  P.  38.         «)  Joshua 

Barnes,  in  his  ed.  of  Eunpides,  1694.  p.  623.  —  D.       »)  P.  39. 
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Man  had  ask'd  his  Assistance.  I  am  sore,  when  that  person 
is  on  the  side  of  Truth ,  he  needs  no  snch  Defender^  as 
Mr.  B,  and  if  he  chances  to  be  mistaken  (as  the  niost 

3^  Learned  may  sometimes  be)  he  is  too  candid  and  just  to 
accept  of  such  a  Defender.  As  in  the  present  Case,  I  dare 
say  for  him,  he  would  be  asham*d  to  make  use  of  such 
poor  shifts,  as  Mr.  B.  supplies  him  with.  For  Mr.  B.  main- 
tains Astf/pala  to  be  a  legitimate  word,  because  we  read 
it  'AffTwtdki^  in  the  present  Copy  of  Scylax^^)  one  of  the 
most  corrupted  Books  in  the  world.  But  the  very  Ai^ec- 
tives  form'd  from  the  name  of  this  City,  'AanmaXcudfQy  aftd 
AoTtmaXcudrr}^ ,  shew  plainly  that  the  primitive  name  is 
'AffnmdXata:  so  lartatebg  is  from  "^Itncata;  Ackusug  from 
Aikcua^  JloTcdaesuQ  and  rioTeSaedrtjQ  from  HoTcdaea,  But 
neither  AarunaXaesbg  nor  AartmaXcudrTjc  can  by  any  Analogy 
be  form'd  from  'AartmdXrj,  We  must  correct  Scylax  then 
by  other  Authors ;  and  not  think  to  maintain  and  propagate 
one  fault  by  another.  Well,  Mr.  B.  goes  on  to  confute 
me,  for  saying.  The  Astypalaea  in  Phalaris  seem'd  to  he  the 
Island  of  the  Sporades,  rcuher  than  the  Cyclades.  My  reason 
was,  because  Stephanus^^)  besides  that  of  the  Cyclades^  names 
another  Situate  between  Rhodes  and  Crete:  which  nearness 
to  Crete ^  whither  Phalaris %^)  Wife  and  Son  are  supposed 
to  have  fled,  makes  it  probable,  that  That  was  the  Island 
mentioned  in  the  Epistles.  Now  Mr.  B,  would  overthrow 
This  two  several  ways:  First,  the  Nearness,  he  says,  of 
this  Astypalcea  to  Crete,  is  no  argument  at  all,  but  ratlier 
the  contrary.'*)  For  those  that  fly  are  ustmlly  glad  to  get 
as  Far  as  they  can  out  of  the  reach  of  their  Pursuers,  Won- 
derfull  Aphorism,  and  taken  from  the  justest  view  of  human 
Nature!  I  should  have  thought  now;  that  they  are  usually 
glad,  to  get  as  soon  as  they  can  out  of  reach.  But  here- 
after, if  a  Merchant  man  be  chased  by  a  Privateer,  she 

328  must  not  make  to  the  next  safe  Harbour;  but*  according 
to  Mr.  ^'s  Conduct,  bear  away  for  the  remotest.  Mr.  B. 
has  been  so  kind,  as  several  times  to  bid  me  study  the 
Holy  Scripture;  I  crave  leave  therefore,  to  propose  one 
Text  to  him,  and  desire  his  Comment  upon  it:  God  com- 
manded*)   the  Israelites  to  build  three   Cities    of  Eefuge 

1)  P.  40,        3)  Steph.  V.  'AtrroTT.        3)  JS^p.  $9,        i)  P,  39. 
*)  Numbers  c.  35.  v.  14. 
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beyond  Jordan,  and  Three  in  the  Land  of  Canaan.  Did 
not  the  Persons  therefore,  that  fled  for  Manslaughter,  strive 
to  reach  the  next  City  of  Refuge?  or  did  they  usually 
cross  the  River  Jordan^  and  take  their  course  to  the  City 
farthest  from  home;  that  the  Pursuer  might  have  time  and 
space  to  overtake  them?  If  Mr  B,  can  make  out  this  latter 
to  be  the  true  Interpretation;  he  may  then  persuade  us, 
that  it  was  very  absurd  in  Fhalaris's  Wife,  to  steer  to- 
wards Crete,  the  nearest  place  of  safety;  and  that  she  ought 
to  have  got  as  far  off  as  she  could,  towards  Carthage  or 
Hercules's  Pillars ;  no  matter  whether  the  Season  was  con- 
trary, or  the  Vessel  old  and  leaky,  or  not  victuall'd  for 
so  long  a  Voyage.  But  secondly,  says  he,^)  This  Flight  of 
Tiers,  is  a  mere  Fiction,  and  there s  no  such  thing  supposed, 
or  in  the  least  intimated  in  the  Epistles,  These  are  very 
hard  Expressions;  but  we  are  used  to  have  such  from 
Mr.  B.  when  his  Arguments  are  soft  enough.  Phalaris 
fled  from  Astypalcea,  and  left  his  Family  behind  him;  this 
is  plain  from  the  Epistles.  And  the  next  news  we  hear 
of  his  Wife  is,  that  she  was  in  Crete.  Now  if  Astypala^a 
was  not  in  Crete,  which  I  have  clearly  shewed  already;  then 
her  flight  from  Astypalcea  to  Crete  is  both  supposed  and 
intimated.  But  indeed,  if  with  some  new  Geographers  one 
can  spy  out  an  Astypalcea  in  Crete,  invisible  to  all  the  An- 
cients ;  then  he  is  well  qualified  to  believe  on  Mr.  B's  side,  339 
that  no  flight  is  supposed.  The  Examiner  closes  this  first 
part  with  a  sorry,  but  yet  a  very  spitefull  Quibble  about 
the  word  Gratteitously ;  which  is  a  priviledg'd  Slander,  and 
cannot  with  good  Manners  be  answer'd  in  the  manner  it 
deserves.  And^  to  speak  freely,  I  can  scarce  resent  it  from 
Mr.  B.  because  I  cannot  believe  it's  his  own ;  I  impute  it 
rather  to  some  under -jobbing  Assistant,  of  a  low  sordid 
Spirit,  which  this  Calumny  is  a  Picture  of,  than  to  a  Grent- 
leman  that  challenges  the  Title  of  Honourable. 

Before  we  leave  the  Examiner's  first  Argument,  let 
us  see  a  little  what  he  drives  at  in  all  this  bustle  about 
Phalaris^  Country.  Why,  to  convince  us,  that  his  Prince 
was  not  oblig'd  to  write  Doric,  he  would  shew  that  he 
was  no  Native  of  Sicily.    Grant  this,  and  let  him  be  born 

1)  P.  39. 
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where  the  Examiner  would  have  him,  at  AstypaUea  in  Oefe. 
Now  we  are  as  sure,  that  the  Island  of  Crete  spoke  Doric^ 
as  that  Sicily  it  self  did.  And  is  not  Mr.  B,  then  a  Man 
of  quick  Thought  and  Foresight,  to  hring  an  Argument 
which  ends  just  where  it  first  set  out,  without  advancing 
one  Inch?  Nay,  if  PkcUaris  was  bom  in  the  Island  Asty- 
palcea;  I  had  shewn  it  to  be  highly  probable,  that  Doric 
was  the  Mother -Tongue  there;  and  not  a  word  has  been 
yet  said  to  disprove  me.  But  he  may  now  see  a  direct 
Testimony  of  it,  which  I  have  added  out  of  Scymnus  Chius, 
So  that  upon  every  Supposition  his  Argument  is  vain 
and  idle. 

II.  But  we  are  come  at  last  to  the  second  Point;  for 
supposing^  that  Phalaris  was  a  Sicilian  born;  yet  Mr.  B' 
will  give  good  reasons,  why  he  should  not  use  the  Doric 
330  Dialect.  If  the  Reader  pleases  to  run  over  what  I  had 
said  in  my  Dissertation  upon  this  Head;  he  will  see,  that 
I  my  self  had  given  several  Examples  of  Authors,  who 
being  Natives  of  Sicily  or  other  Dorian  Countries,  had  writ 
Books  in  another  Dialect,  as  Diodorus,  Empedocles,  PUUstus, 
Timasus,  Ephorus,  Herodotus,  Dionysius  Hal,  de.  But  I 
had  shewn  the  case  of  Phalaris  to  be  quite  different  from 
theirs ;  and  the  Difference  tum'd  upon  these  points ,  That 
Phalaris^  Writings  are  private  Letters,  to  his  Domestic 
Servants,  about  Family  Affairs,  never  design'd  to  be  pu- 
blish'd,  and  written  at  a  time,  when  the  AtUc  Dialect  was 
not  yet  in  fashion.  These  therefore  are  the  Considerations, 
that  Mr.  B,  should  have  spoken  to,  if  he  design'd  to  seek 
after  Truth,  and  not  merely  to  raise  a  Dust.  But  instead 
of  answering  to  the  Purpose,  his  main  Performance  here 
is  to  fill  up  my  <fec.  and  to  add  more  Names  of  such  Au- 
thors, as  departed  from  the  Dialect  of  their  Country.  A 
very  easie  piece  of  work,  but  quite  besides  the  Question: 
and  yet  it's  no  little  matter  of  compassion ,  i)  to  see  how 
sorrily  he  acquits  himself,  even  where  to  acquit  himself  well 
had  been  a  vain  and  useless  Labour. 

Agathyrsides ,   says   Mr.  B,^)  the  Historian  of  Samos, 


1)  The  old  ed.  reads  scomparisonc :  an  error  which  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Person,  in  his  Tracts,  cfec,  ed,  by  Kidd, 
p.  316.  -  D.  »)  P.  14L 
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had  he  followed  the  Dialect  of  his  Country^  would  have  written 
in  Doric.  Thus  it  is  in  his  First  £dition;  for  at  that  time 
in  his  great  Learning,  he  thought  the  Samians  spoke  Doric.  ^' 
But  in  the  next  he  corrected  it  Ionic  \  which  1  mention 
for  his  Commendation,  and  as  an  instance  of  his  Improve- 
ment. But  'tis  a  pity  he  could  go  no  further;  for  if  I  had 
the  honour  to  have  been  in  his  Assistant's  place,  I  could 
have  told  him,  that  there  was  no  such  man,  as  Agathyrsides  331 
an  Historian  of  Samos,  Mr.  B.  will  say,  he  is  quoted  by 
Stobcetts,^)  AgathyrsidoR  Samii  in  iv  rerum  Persicarum,  So 
indeed  it  was  in  the  Copy  that  Gesner  made  use  of;  but 
the  true  reading  is  Agatharchides^  as  appears  by  Plutarch^  *) 
who  relates  the  same  Story  word  for  word  from  'Ajyi^apxcdyjg 
Zdfuos  iv  deurepq.  twv  Ilepffexajv,  Neither  can  it  be  said, 
that  the  error  may  lie  in  PlutarcKs  Copies,  and  not  in 
Stohasti8\  for  the  same  Author  is  cited  twice  in  Plutarch's 
Book  About  Rivers;  but  Agathyrsides  is  never  once  heard 
of,  but  in  this  corrupted  place  of  Stobceus, 

Another  of  Mr.  -B's  Writers  that  departed  from  their 
Country  Dialect,^)  is  Andronictis  Rhodius  in  his  Paraphrase 
of  Aristotle's  Ethics;  but  he  should  have  remember*d,  that 
the  old  MS.  it  self  has  no  name  of  any  Author;  for  Dan. 
Heinsius  the  first  Editor  of  it,  informs  us,  that  Andronicus's 
name  was  prefixed  to  it  by  a  Modern  and  a  very  Unlearned 
Hand.  Mr.  B.  adds,*)  That  we  may  know^  Epimenides  did 
not  write  in  the  Cretic  Dialect^  from  the  short  Citation  out 
of  him  in  St.  Paul, 

Kpr^reg  di£t  ^Quaraly  xaxh  ^Tjpia,  yaaripeg  dpyal. 

For  the  Cretans  are  said  to  use  cdkg  instead  of  dse.  That 
this  Poem  of  Epimenides  was  not  in  Cretic^  1  readily  own. 
But  the  proof  tiiat  Mr.  B.  brings  of  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  good.  For  the  Cretans  might  use  both  alkg  and  del 
too.  As  in  a  Letter  of  this-  very  Epimenides  written  in 
the  Cretic  Idiom,  extant  in  Laertius^^)  we  read,  Et)(e  rAv 
dp^div  AEL  And  in  a  Cretic  Inscription  among  the  Mar- 
mora Oxon.  ^)     01  TOKAEI  xoofiovTsg,  that  is,  ol_  rox'  dec. 


1)  Serm.  vii.  [63].        3)  Plui.  in  Parall  p.  305  [Mor.  Par. 
min.  c.  2].  8)  p.  4U  4)  p,  41,  5)  Laert.  Epimen, 

[I  10,  113].  «)  Marm.  Oxon.  p.  116. 
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Mr.  B,  therefore,  had  he  known  of  it,  should  rather  have 
cited  this  following  Fragment  of  Epimenides^'^) 

^^  Kae  ydip  iym  yhog  slfjl  2e^V7K  ^oxofioeo, 

TI  Secvov  (pp(^a&  dneaeiaaro  br^pa  Aeovra^ 
'Eg  NsfieaTav  dyouif  aorbv  Scdi,  norvtav  TIpav. 
For  this  Passage  plainly  proves  what  Mr.  £.  aims  at,  that 
Epimenides's  Poems  were  not  Cretic  but  lame.    'Eg  Nefijmav 
is  a  Correction  of  the  Learned  G^c*ner's;  for  the  Vulgar 
Reading  is  Evvefudcav :  perhaps  it  might  be  mended  without 

varying  a  Letter.    Ev  Nepla  dvayooa'  

Mr.  B,  goes  on,  and  tells  us,*)  That  Alcaeus,  Sappho, 
and  Simonides  were  born  in  places  where  the  Ionic  was  spoken^ 
and  yet  wrote  their  Lyric  Poems  in  ^olic  or  Doric.  'Tis 
true  indeed,  that  Simonides  was  born  at  Ceos^  Whose  Inhabi- 
tants were  lonians,  ^)  being  an  Athenian  Colony^  as  Herodotus 
tells  us ;  for  the  Athenians  themselves  were  anciently  lonians, 
Mr.  B,  therefore  has  the  luck  to  be  right  in  one  of  the 
three.  But  for  the  other  two,  AIccbus  and  Sappho,  how 
scandalously  is  he  mistaken !  I  protest  I  am  ashamed  even 
to  refute  such  miserable  trash;  though  Mr.  B,  was  not 
ashamed  to  write  it,  nay  to  value  himself  upon't.  What 
part  is  it  that  I  must  teach  him?  Th3it  Alcceus  and  Sappho 
were  Natives  of  Lesbos  f  but  'tis  almost  incredible  he  should 
be  ignorant  of  that.  Or  that  the  Language  of  Lesbos  was 
uEolicf  Yes,  there  his  wonderfull  Learning  was  at  a. loss, 
and  he  believ'd  it  was  Ionic,  But  his  Scylax,  that  he  lately 
vapour'd  with  (if  instead  of  a  wrong  word  'Aarondhj,  he 
had  learnt  any  good  out  of  him)  might  have  taught  him 
a  better  Lesson ;  Lesbos,  says  Scylax,  *)  an  ^olian  Island, 
The  Infiabitants  -of  Lesbos,  says  Stephanus,^)  are  calPd 
^oLiANs.  Five  ^olian  Cities,  says  Herodotus,^)  are  in  the 
Island  of  Lesbos.    Nay  it  was  the  Metropolis,  as  it  were, 

833  of  all  the  JEolian  Cities,  as  Strabo'^)  says  expressly,  In^Q^ 
Si  re  xal  ixrjTponoXtg  ij  Aeafiog  undp^ec  to/v  Aiokvwv^) 
noXswv,    But  there's  a  Passage  in  Julian  'and  Suidas,^) 

1)  JElian  H,  An.  xii,  7.  Td  'Emfxevidou  hn/.  2)  R^t- 

3)  Herod,  viii.  c.  46,  Xtoe,  [Ketot]  Si^uog  ibv  ^Itovtxbv  dnb  *A^' 
vaiu)v,         4)  Scylax  p.  34,  Nrjcoq  Alokiq  Aiafiog.  *)  Steph, 

V.  AloX.  6)  Herod.  1,  c.  161.     .        7)  Strabo  p,  616. 

8)  Vulgo  Aiohx&v:  vide  ed.  Falc.  p.  885.  —  D.  ^)  -^• 

Var,  Hist,  viii,  5,  Suid.  v.  'Jtovia. 
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that  may  seem  to  countenance  our  Examiner's  mistake; 
for  in  reckoning  up  the  Ionian  Cities,  they  have  nptrjvrjy 
AEIB02,  Tiiog.  Tho*  the  misfortune  is,  that  for  Aiepog 
we  must"  read  it  there  AEBEAOU^  as  it's  plain  from  Hero- 
dotus^ Strabo,  and  others.  I  had  corrected  this,  when  I 
knew  not  that  any  other  had  done  it.  But  it  was  well 
for  me,  that  before  I  printed  it,  I  lit  on  Mmrsitis's  Fortuna 
Attica,  where  I  found  the  same  correction.  For  if  Mr.  B, 
had  met  with  the  same  Passage;  when  he  next  appears 
in  Print,  I  had  been  branded  for  a  Plagiary.  And  yet  I 
do  not  believe  Mmrsius  was  a  Plagiary;  though  I  find, 
that  long  before  his  time  this  very  same  Emendation,  and 
by  the  same  Proofs,  was  made  by  Brodcem  in  his  Notes 
upon  AnthoL  Epigram.^)  For  a  Man  would  have  very  hard 
measure,  if  because  another,  whom  he  knew  not  of,  had 
lit  upon  the  same  thought,  he  must  be  traduced  as  a  Pla- 
giary: Though  it  appear  from -the  rest  of  his  Performan- 
ces (which  are  certainly  New  and  his  Own)  that  he  was 
very  able  to  do  That  too  without  stealing  from  others.  And 
this  alone  will  be  a  sufficient  Answer  to  that  Calumny  of 
Mr.  JS's,  which  by  and  by  we  shall  come  to. 

The  Examiner,  in  the  depth  of  his  Reading,  goes  from 
Writers  to  Coins j^)  that  have  been  struck  in  Dorian  Countries^ 
and  yet  the  Inscription  of  them  not  pure  Doric.  Among 
others  he  tells  us,  of  Eoardp^rjQ  hood  dywvog,  a  Cretan 
Money,  This  was  borrow*d  from  Monsieur  Harduin's  very 
excellent  Book  Of  the  Coins  of  Cities  and  People:^)  but  I 
find  other  Persons,  as  well  as  my  self,  have  but  ill  usage  334 
from  Mr.  B,  when  he  borrows  any  thing  of  them.  For  there  is 
no  such  Cretan  Money;  neither  does  Harduin  give  the  least 
intimation  of  it.  There's  an  Inscription  indeed,  but  no  Mo- 
ney, that  has  Stxndp^rjg  ispou  dymog;  and  'tis  extant 
in  Gruter,  p.  1094.  belonging  fo  Lyttus  a  City  of  Crete.  And 
'tis  with  equalfaithfolness  and  diligence,  what  Mr.  B.  pre- 
sently adds,  Tftat  in  some  other  Inscriptions  it  is  Suarapyag. 
This  is  the  Reverse  of  the  former  Blunder:  for  his  Author 
Harduin  here  says  Money,  and  not  Inscription^;  and  he  says 
KprjTOLpxagy  not  Suardp/ag:  which  last  word  in  the  Doric 

1)  Lib  iv.  cap.  Elg  Naoug.     ~       ^)  P.  44,  3)  Harduin, 

Nam,  lUustr,  p.  261. 
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Tennination,  Mr.  B.  will,  not  find  either  in  Inscription  or 
Money.  I  will  leave  the  credit  of  this  Citation  to  be  divided 
between  Mr.  B.  and  his  Assistant:  for  it's  a  plain  case  that 
one  or  both  of  them  have  an  excellent  hand  at  transcribing 
of  Authors.  But  besides  this,  Mr.  B.  mentions  YEAH  the 
Inscription  of  a  Coin^  belonging  to  Velia,  a  Tovm  in  Magna 
Grsecia:  which  Veiia  he  supposes,  in  his  great  Learnings 
to  have  been  a  Dorian  Colony;  but  Herodotus  and  Strabo 
will  tell  him,  that  it  was  an  Ionic\  and  the  Planters  were 
the  Phocceans^  who  were  driven  out  of  Asia  by  Harpagus. 
But  the  most  remarkable  Instance  of  all^  says^)  Mr.  B. 
is  that  of  Zaleucus,  King  of  the  Locrians,  a  Doric  Colony^ 
the  Preface  to  whose  Laws  is  preservd  in  Stobseus  and  Diodorus, 
and  has  plainly  nothing  of  the  Doric  Dialect  in  it.  And 
again  a  little  after,  /  wiU  add,  says  he,  *)  Zaleucus  too, 
who  we  are  sure  was  a  Pythagorean, /rom  very  good  Authority. 
And  I  am  sure  too,  that  this  is  a  remarkable  instance,  though 
not  the  most  of  all^  of  Mr.  B'^  great  Abilities  in  all  parts 
335  of  Learning.  For  he  has  tum'd  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Locrians  into  a  Monarchy;  and  of  a  poor  Shepherd  and 
Slave,  as  Zaleucus  is  said  to  have  been,  he  has  made  a  Eina. 
These  are  no  ordinary  Performances;  and  they  shew  the 
Gentleman  has  well  improv'd  himself  in  Phalaris^  Service. 
But  why  forsooth  must  Zaleucus  be  a  Kingf  Merely,  be- 
cause Mr.  B,  had  heard  he  was  a  Law-giver.  And  if  it 
chance  to  lie  in  his  way,  he  will  make  Draco  and  Solon 
Kings  of  Athens  by  the  very  same  Argument:  though  Arir 
stotu^)  informs  us,  that  the  best  and  most  of  the  Law-makers 
were  Men  of  the  middle  Rank,  But  to  pass  over  this  scan- 
dalous mistake,  I  have  a  matter  of  greater  consequence 
to  debate  with  him;  for  I  am  persuaded  (notwithstanding 
Mr.  B'^  very  good  Authority)  that  Zaleucus  was  no  Pythagorean  ; 
and  that  the  System  of  Laws  Inscribed  to  him,  and  produced 
by  Diodorus  and  others,  may  be  as  mere  an  Imposture, 
as  Phalariss  Epistles. 

The  Title  of  that  Book,  as  Stobcms  and  others  quote 
it,  was  ZALEUCUSs  Laws:  but  we  have  good  reason  to 
suspect,  that  there  was  no  such  Person  as  Zaleucus  a  Law- 


1)  P.  44.  3)  P.  S3.  3)  jritt.  Polit.  iv.  11.  [p.  1296, 

19  Bekk.]  T&v  /Jtitrwu  noXtrwv. 
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giver;  and  if  this  be  true,  the  Cheat  is  apparent.  Timmus 
the  Sicilian,  a  man  of  a  virulent  Style,  but  an  inquisitive 
and  accurate  Writer,  expressly  maintain'd,  against  the 
common  Tradition  of  his  Time,  That  there  was  no  such 
man  as  Zalmcus,  Cicero  in  a  Letter  to.  Atticua^  among 
other  vulgar  Errors  takes  notice  of  this ;  Who  has  not  said, 
•  says  he,  that  Zaleucus  was  Law-giver  to  the  Locrians?  Must 
Theophrastus  therefore  be  despised,  if  that  Story  be  refuted 
by  Timseus,  an  Author  you  are  much  versed  in  f  ^)  And  again, 
in  his  Book  of  Laws;  2)  Before  I  give  you  the  Law  it  self  336 
says  he,  /  wiU  preface  something  in  its  Commendation,  as  I 
see  Zaleucus  and  Charondas  have  done.  To  which  his  Bro- 
ther Quintus  replies.  That  Timseus  denied,  there  was  any 
such  Person  as  Zaleucus.  But  Theophrastus,  says  Cicero 
again,  (an  Avihor,  as  I  think,  no  worse  than  Timaeus,  as 
many  think,  a  better)  affirms  there  was  such  a  man ;  and  the 
Locrians  my  Clients,  have  still  a  Tradition  of  it :  but  whether 
there  was  such  a  man  or  no,  it^s  nothing  to  this  matter.  Here 
we  see  the  Orator,  in  Complement  as  it  seems  to  his  Xo- 
crian  Clients,  speaks  in  favour  of  the  Vulgar  Tradition: 
but  in  his  private  Letter  to  Atticus,  he  gives  it  up  as  a 
Fable,  and  joins  it  with  that  notorious  Error  about  Eu- 
polis's  being  drown'd  Olymp.  xci,  2.  which,  he  says,  Era- 
tosthenes refuted,  shewing  several  Comedies  that  EupoHs 
made  and  exhibited  after  that  year.  As  for  Gcero's  Lo- 
crians, who,  he  says,  still  preserv'd  the  Tradition  about 
Zaleucus;  we  may  oppose  to  them  some  Locrians  in  Timcetis's 
time,  who  lived  above  cc  years  before  Cicero.  For  IHmoeus 
in  that  very  place  of  his  History  3)  where  he  reprehended 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  for  their  Narratives  about  the 
Locrians,  said,  he  conversed  with  one  Echecrates,  a  Locrian 
of  Note  and  Quality,  and  had  his  Informations  from  him 
about  the  Affairs  of  that  City.  If  Echecrates  therefore  in 
that  Age  did  not  believe,  there  was  any  Zaleucus;  he's 
certainly  as  credible,  as  Cicero'^  Locrians,  who  come  so 
many  Generations  afterwards,  after  so  many  Revolutions 
and  Changes  in  the  Constitution  of  their  Government.    'Tis 


1)  Lib   vi.  Ep.  1  [18].  A    Timceo  tuo  Familiari,  3)  De 

Legibus  ii,  6  [14].  3)  See  Excerpta  ex  Polyh,  p,  43  <&c, 

[p.736Bekk.] 
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true,    Folybius  falls  very  foul  upon   Timceus  for  at)usmg 

337  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus^  and  charges  him  with  some 
falshoods  relating  to  the  Locrians:  but  there's  nothing 
now  extant,  implying,  that  Polyhius  defended  Tkeophrastus 
against  him,  in  this  particular  of  Zaleucus,  There's  a 
Passage  indeed  in  the  Excerpta  of  Folybiwt,  ^)  where  a  Law 
of  ZaUucus  is  mention'd:  but  the  word  0rja\  there  intimates 
that  he  gives  it  not  as  his  own  Narrative,  but  repeats  the 
words  of  some-body  else.  But  however  let  that  be  as  it 
will ;  Whether  there  was  such  a  man  or  mo ,  as  Cicero  says, 
I  will  not  contend: 2)  but  I  think  so  much  may  be  safely 
concluded  from  it;  That  either  this  Book  of  Zaleucus*s 
Laws  was  not  yet  made  in  2'imceus's  time;  or  else  he 
condemn'd  it  for  an  Imposture;  nay,  not  he  only,  but 
Echeci^ates  a  Citizen  of  Xom,  and  therefore  a  very  com- 
petent Judge  about  a  Story  of  that  Country. 

But  I  rather  think  the  Book  was  made  after  the  days 
of  Timceus:  for  I  observe  that  those  that  speak  of  Zaleucus 
before,  and  at  that  time,  make  him  a  poor  Shepherd,  and 
much  older  than  Pythog(yrdsi  but  after  that  time,  they 
commomly  describe  him  as  a  Man  of  Quality, 3)  and  a 
Scholar  of  that  Philosopher's.  Now  this  new  Account  of 
him  was  in  all  probability  gather'd  from  some  Passage  in 
that  System  of  Laws  ascribed  to  him :  for  where  else  could 
they  meet  with  it?  So  that  if  I  can  shew  from  the  oldest 
and  best  Writers,  that  he  was  more  ancient  than  Pytka- 
^goras;  this  new  and  false  Story  in  the  later  Authors,  being 
taken  from  that  System,  will  convict  it  of  a  Cheat. 

The  account  that  Aristotle  gave  of  him  is  this,*)  That 
when  the  Locrians  had  consulted  the  Oracle^  how  they  might  be 
rid  of  their  Seditions^  they  were  hid  to  make  themselves  Laws, 

338  Upon  this^  a  certain  Shepherd,  named  Zaleucus,  told  them. 
Thai  He  could  furnish  them  with  very  good  Laws.  And  being 
ash^d^  Whence  He  could  have  them  ?  he  said^  Minerva  appeared 
to  him  in  a  Dream,  and  would  give  him  them.  Whereupon 
they  gave  him  his  Freedom  (for  he  was  then  a  Slave)  and  so 


1)  Polyb.  xii.  p.  660  [740  Bekk.]  2)  See  Westermann's 

article  on  Zaleucus  in  Pauly's  Encycl.  VI  2  p.  2816.  —  W. 
3)  Died.  Sic.  p.  84  [12,  20].  Edysu^g  *)  Pind,  SchoL  ad 

X  Olymp.  [XI  17  BOckh.]  ^/jatv  'ApttnoriiT^g,  dhc. 
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he  became  their  Lato-ffiver,  And  agreeably  to  this,  Suidae  ^) 
tells  us,  That  at  first  he  was  a  Slave ^  and  a  Shepherd, 
Either  of  which  Circumstances  are  sufficient  Proofs,  that 
he  was  no  Pythagorean:  for  if  he  was  another  man's  Slave, 
and  obliged  to  look  after  Sheep  at  Locri;  how  could  he 
have  either  time  or  leave  to  be  at  Orotona  with  Pythagoras 
near  a  hundred  Mile  from  home?  and  especially  to  con- 
tinue there  the  v  Years  of  Silence,  according  to  the  Disci- 
pline of  the  School?  Besides,  a  Slave  would  not  have  been 
admitted  into  that  Society,  had  he  had  never  such  oppor- 
tunities. 

And  we  have  another  Argument  from  the  same  Passage 
of  Aristotle^  that  Zaleucus  was  no  Scholar  of  Pythagoras, 
For  Tie  ascribed  all  his  Laws  to  Minerva,  from  whom  he 
■pretended  to  receive  them  in  Dreams,  This  Aristotle  has  told 
us,  as  he  is  cited  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  And  that 
we  may  not  question  the  Scholiast's  Authority,  the  great 
Clemens  Alex,^)  assures  us,  that  both  Aristotle  and  his 
Scholar  Chamceleo  say,  That  Zaleucus  gave  it* out ^  that  he 
had  his  Laws'  from  Minerva.  Plutarch^)  too  falls  in  with 
this  account,  where  he  tells  us,  That  Zaleucus  said^  Mi- 
nerva iised  to  appear  to  him^  and  give  him  Laws^  which  were 
all  entirely  Hers^  and  no  part  of  them  his  Own,  Now  I 
humbly  conceive,  that  this  Project  of  Zaleucus'^  has  nothing 
of  a  Pythagorean  in  it.  For  Pythagoras's  Scholars  ascribed 
every  thing  to  their  Master ;  it  was  always  AurbQ  i(pa  with  s 
them.  He  said  it  :  and  the  greatest  Oath  was  to  swear  by  Him, 

Oh  [xa  Tov  d/iersp^  4^^Z^  napadovra  zerpaxTov* 
If  Zaleucus  therefore  had  been  of  that  Society,  he  would 
certainly  have  honoured  his  Master  by  imputing  his  Laws 
to  his  Instructions:  but  being  a  poor  illiterate  Shepherd, 
and  of  no  Authority  with  the  people,  he  very  craftily  ac- 
quired it,  by  taking  nothing  upon  Himself,  but  laying  all 
to  Minerva, 

Again,  Strabo^^)    informs  us.   That  the  Locrians  were 


1)  Suid,  V.  ZdL  ''Hv  Sk  irporspov  dookdq  re  xal  izotpiqv, 
2)  Clem.  Strom,  i.  p.  152  [422  P.]  3)  Plutarch    nepl  too 

kaQToVf  dc.  [de  se  ipsum  citra  invid.  laud.  cap.  11].  Idem  in 
Kuma  [4]  Voltr.  Max.  1.  2,  Theodoret,  ad  Grcec.  Serm,  ix. 
4)  Strabo  p.  259.  Nopotg  i^ypdnrotg. 
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generally  beUev'd  to  he  the  First  that  used  written  Laws:  and 
that  Zaleucus  took  them^  ew  Ephorus  the  Historian  says,  from 
the  Cretic,  and  the  Laconic,  and  the  Areopagetic  Customs.^) 
And  so  Scymnus  Chius,  speaking  of  these  Locriams,  says^ 
They  were  the  First  that  had  written  Laws,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  made  by  Zaleucus: 2) 

TouTovg  8k  7W(OToog  ipaai  ypijffaad^ax  vo/iotg 
rpaircdtmv,  oug  Zd^suxog  oiioMff^at  8oxet. 
Clemens  Alexand.^)  forgot  himself  perhaps,  when  he  said. 
That  Zaleucus  the  Locrian  was  the  first  that  made  Laws; 
for  he  ought  to  have  said,  made  written  Laws,  as  F^horus 
and  Strabo  said  before  him.  But  if  Zaleucus's  written  Laws 
were  the  most  ancient,  'tis  most  certain  he  could  not  be 
a  Pythagorean,  For  Draco's  Laws  were  Written  ones  at 
Athens:^)  and  He  lived  about  Olymp,  xxxix,  as  Tatian,  Cle- 
mens, and  Eusehius  expressly  say:  or  as  Diodorus^)  in  one 
of  his  lost  Books,  He  was  xlvii  years  before  Solon:  which 
being  reckon'd  from  Solon's  Archonship ,  Olymp.  xlvi  ,  3. 
will  fall  upon  Olymp.  xxxv,  i.  If  Zaleucus  then  was  before 
Draco,  he  must  be  longer  before  Pythagoras,  who  by  the 
S40  very  earliest  account  was  not  born,  till  Olymp.  xliu,  4. 

All  this  is  further  confirmed  by  Eusebius,  who  places 
Zaleucus  the  celebrated  Law-giver  of  the  Locrians,  at  Olymp. 
XXIX ;  which  is  xl  years  before  Draco,  and  about  lx  before 
Pythagoras  was  bom.  ^  Aristotle^)  indeed  reprehends  their 
ignorance,  who  would  make  Onomacritus  to  have  been  the 
First  that  was  shiWd  in  Law- making;  and  that  Thales  was^ 
his  Acquaintance;  whose  Scholars  were  Lycurgus  and  Zaleu- 
cus, and  Zaleucus**  Scholar  was  Charondas:  for  they  talk,, 
says  he,  inconsistently  with  Chronology.  The  Thales,  that  is 
meant  here,  was  not  the  Milesian;  but  the  ancient  Cretan, 
who  is  generally^)  assigned  a  Master  to  Lycurgus.   So  that 


1)  NopLipuov,  i.  e.  dypd^iiiv.  ^)  S^mnus,  v.  313. 

8)  Clem.  Stropi.  i.  p.  133  [365  P.]  *)  Joseph,  c.  Appion.  /. 

/>.  2  [c.  4Bekk.]  Fpa^ivraq  vdfiooq.  ^)   Ulpian  in  Demost. 

Timocr.  p.  480  [Schol.  or.  24,  211  Tur.].  V  dk  Jpdxwv  npd  26^ 
Awvog  kTnd  xai  rseeapaxovra  Sreirtv,  &g  ^civ  6  JMwpog, 
«)  Arist.  Polit.  ii,  68  [12  p.  1274  BekkJ  'Affxeirrdrepov  r^yp6v€p 
Xiyovrtg.      7)  Strabo  p.  482.  Sextus  Empir.  p.  68  [679,  1  Bekk.] 
Latrt.  in  Thai.  [38]. 
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Aristotle  seems  to  find  fault,  that  they  made  Zaleucus  too 
a  Scholar  of  that  Thales.  For  at  that  rate  he  mnst  have 
lived  ovni  years ^)  before  the  First  Olympiad;  ».  e.  00  years, 
before  Locri  was  built,  Ol'xxiv.^)  How  then  could  he  be 
a  Locrian^  and  a  Lawgiver  there?  This  is  the  Ignorance 
of  Chronology,  which  the  Philosopher  censures  here:  but 
however  it's  no  inconsiderable  Argument,  that  Zaleucus  was 
older  than  Pythagoras^  who  came  above  ceo  years  after 
Lycurgus, 

And  we  have  yet  a  further  Discovery  of  it  from  the 
Orator  Demosthenes^  who  to  persuade  the  Athenians  not  to 
change  any  Law  upon  small  and  frivolous  Pretenses,  gives 
the  example  of  these  Locrians,  With  whom,  says  he,  3)  it's 
a  Law,  that  a  Man  who  shall  propose  to  make  any  new  Law, 
shall  do  it  wUh  a  Mope  about  his  Neck;  which  he  shall  be 
strangled  in,  if  he  do  not  carry  his  Point:  which  has  been 
such  a  Guard  and  Defense  to  the  Laws,  thai  there  has  been 
btU  One  New  one  mxide  in  more  than  two  hundred  Years. 
Now  that  Demosthenes  here  speaks  of  Zaleucus'^  Laws,  is  34i 
plain  enough  from  his  naming  the  Locrians;  but  it  appears 
further  from  the  Law  it  self.  For  Hierocles^)  and  Polybius^ 
Author  say  expresly,  thai  this  Law  about  the  Rope  was  Za- 
lbucub'*;  and  it's  produced  by  Stobosus,^)  as  out  of  Zaku- 
cue's  own  Preface  to  his  Body  of  Laws.  'Tis  not  very 
clear  indeed,  what  the  Orator  means  here,  whether  it  was 
more  than  cc  years  from  the  first  Date  of  Zaleucus  s  Laws 
to  the  introducing  of  that  One  New  Law;  or  whether  from 
the  first  Date  of  them  to  the  Orators  own  time,  which  he 
calls  more  than  cc  years,  there  was  but  one  new  Law  made. 
The  first  Interpretation  seems  the  more  probable:  but  even 
the  Latter  will  be  a  sufficient  proof,  that  Zaleucus  could 
not  be  Pythagoras'^  Scholar.  For  this  Oration  against 
Timoci-ates  was  spoken  Olymp.  cvi,  4.  when  Theodemus  or 
Eudemtis  was  Archon,  as  Dionysius  HaUc.  ^)  says  in  express 
words;  and  Plutarch'^)  says  it  implicitly,  when  he  teUs  us 


1)  Clemens,  Plutarch.  &e.  3)  Euaeh,  Strabo  [p.  269J. 

3)  DemoMt.  in  Timocr.  p.  469  [743  sq.]  'Ev  TzXeioaiv  f}  dtaxoaiotq 
Jtrectv.  *)  Hieroc    apud  Slobaum,  Serm,  37.  [39,  36]  Polyb, 

xii  p,  661  [p.  741  Bekk.]  »)  Stob.  Serm.  42  [44,  20  sq.] 

6)  Dion.  Hal.  De  Demoat.  [ad  Amm.  I  cap.  4].  ?)  Plut.  vita 

Demost.  [15  p.  853J. 
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Demosthenes  made  it  at  the  ixvn  or  zxvin  year  of  his  Age. 
For  he  was  bom  at  Olymp.  xcix,  4.i)  and  his  xxvm  yew  fidls 
at  Olymp.  cvi,  4.  Now  to  compute  only  Two  hundred  years 
backwards  from  this  Olympiad*  and  it  reaches  to  Olymp. 
Lvi,  4.  when  Pythagoras  by  the  very  eaiiiest  reckoning  had 
been  but  xm  years  in  Italy^  and  vn  of  those  were  spent  in 
his  Boom  under  ground:  and  I  suppose  what  Demosthenes 
calls  MOfiE  than  cc  years  will  amount  above  the  remaining 
Five;  nay,  I  may  moderately  say,  above  the  whole  xni. 
But  thus  much  I  am  sure  may  be  safely  concluded  from 
it,  that  if  Zaleucus  was  really  Fythagoras's  Disciple,  ^e 
Learned  Mr.  DodwelTs  Calculation  must  be  wrong,  which 
342  makes  Pythagoras  first  set  foot  in  Italy  at  Olymp.  lxvii,  2. 
for  that  Olympiad  falls  xlh  years  within  Demosthenes'^  Two 
Hundred,  without  adding  those  years  to  the  Account,  which 
the  Orator  means  by  mobe.  I  make  the  reckoning  from 
Pythagoras'^  going  to  Italy  ^  because  Zaleucus  one  of  the 
Locrians  of  Italy  could  not  be  his  Scholar  till  he  came 
thither.  For  Theodoret^)  was  quite  out,  when  he  thought 
the  Locrians,  whom  Zaleucus  gave  Laws  to,  were  those  of 
Greece  near  Acamania  and  Phocis. 

Take  all  these  Arguments  together,  and  I  conceive 
their  united  Force  will  effectually  refute  Mr.  BJ)  who  is 
sure  that  Zaleucus  was  a  Pythagorean.  But  besides  that, 
they  will  go  a  considerable  way  to  refute  the  Book  it  self 
too,  which  pass'd  abroad  in  the  World  under  the  Name 
of  Zalev.cus.  For  if  any  Intimation  was  given  in  that  Book, 
that  the  Author  was  a  Pythagorean;  the  Imposture  of  it 
is  very  evident  And  yet  it's  hard  to  give  any  other  Rea- 
son ,  that  should  induce  the  later  Writers  to  call  him  a 
Pythagorean,  as  Diodorus^)  does  expressly,  J/a^jyTiyc  IluBa' 
yopou  TOO  OiXoGOipou,  The  Scholar  of  Pythagoras  the  Phz- 
losopher;  and  so  Laertius,  Porphyry,  and  Jamblichus;  and 
Seneca  ^)  thus  flourishes  upon  it,  That  Zaleucus  and  Charon- 
das  learnt  their  Laws  in  the  silent  and  sacred  Recess  of  Pytha- 
goras. Thus  we  see  the  more  Recent  Authors  with  one 
voice  make  him  a  Pythagorean;  and  yet  every  one  of  the 
Old,  that  speak  of  him,  make  him  earlier  than  that  Philo- 


1)  Dionys.  Ibid,  ^)  Theod.  c.  Grose.  Serm.  ix. 

3)  P.  63        4)  Uiod,  Sic.  p.  84  [12,  20].         5)  Sen.  Ep.  $0  [6]. 
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sopher;  as  Ephorus^  Demogthenea^  Aristotle,  Chamceleo,  TheO" 
phrastuSf  Timceusy  the  youngest  of  whom  was  about  ccl  Years 
before  the  eldest  of  the  others.  What  can  be  the  cause 
of  this  Difference?  but  that  in  the  interval  between  these 
Old  and  those  Later  Writers,  in  the  times  of  the  PtoUmees,  34s 
when  the  Forging  of  Books  came  to  be  a  Fashion  and  a 
Trade,  some  Impostor  made  a  System  of  Laws  under  the 
name  of  Zaleucus,  and  in  it  gave  a  broad  Hint,  that  he 
was  a  Scholar  of  Pythagoras. 

The  Impostor  had  taken  care  to  insert  those  Laws  of 
Zaleucus^  which  he  had  met  with  in  Ancient  Writers,  into 
his  counterfeit  System.  As  that  Law,  which  Demosthenes 
mentions,  That  he  that  proposed  a  new  Law^  shotdd  do  it 
tvith  a  Halter  about  his  Neck^  appears  in  vthe  very  Preface 
of  the  counterfeit  Book,  which  Stobasus^)  has  given  us. 
And  his  Forgery  met  with  good  Entertainment,  because 
the  old  Constitution  of  the  City  Locri  was  then  altered, 
and  was  no  longer  in  Being  to  discover  the  Cheat:  which 
imposed  therefore  upon  Diodorus^  and  others;  and  prevailed 
upon  Cicero  himself  so  far,  that  he  seems  to  stand  Neuter, 
and  pronounces  on  no  side.  For  it  appears  there,  that 
Cicero  meant  this  very  Preface,  iJiat  Stobcms  afterwards  met 
with.  Before  I  give  you  the  Law  it  self^^)  says  he,  F II  preface 
something  in  commendation  of  it^  as  I  see  Zaleucus  and 
Charondas  have  done.  And  he  gives  a  Prooemium,  as  he 
calls  it,  much  to  the  same  sense  with  those  of  Zaleucus 
and  Charondas  in  Stobceus.  But  however  this  Impostor  has 
not  done  every  thing  so  artificially,-  but  that  even  from 
the  Fragments,  that  are  still  left  of  his  Book,  it  may  seem 
very  questionable,  if  it  was  not  supposititious. 

I.  Demosthenes  has  inform'd  us.  That  the  New  Law  which 
alone  was  made  at  Locri  in  the  compass  of  above  cc  years, 
was.  That  he  that  blinded  a  Man  with  one  Eye  should  lose 
Both  his  own  ;  for  the  Old  Law  of  Zaleucus  was  Lex  Taliords^ 
an  Eye  for  an  Eye.  But  Diodorus  makes  this  to  be  one 
of  the  Laws  of  Charondas^  and  tells  the  same  Story  about  su 
a  Man  with  one  Eye  at  Thurii^  and  that  the  Laws  there 
which  had  continued  the  Same  a  long  time,  were  never 
changed  but  upon  This  and  Two  other  occasions.    They 


1)  Stob.  Serm,  42  [44,  20].  3)  Cic.  de  Leg.  U,  6. 
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are  both  very  good  Authors,  and  *tis  a  very  tender  point 
to  say  whether  of  them  we  should  follow.  But  with  sub- 
mission to  better  Judgments,  I  will  lay  down  some  Beasons, 
why  I  think  Demostheneg  is  in  the  right  here.  He  calls 
the  City,  where  he  says  this  Law  was  so  long  in  force, 
m^cQ  ETNOMOTMENHy  a  well-gavemed  City;^)  and  this  is 
the  very  Character  that  is  generally  given  of  Locri:  The 
Locrians,  says  Strabo^^  were  nXeeaTov  j^povov  ETNOMH- 
0ENTEI!^  for  a  long  time  under  good  Goremment.  And  Pindar 
puts  this  Compliment  upon  them, 

Nifuc  yhp  drpixeea  noXtv  Aoxpwv  Zsfoptwv^)  

Where  he  means,  says  the  Scholiast,  Zrt  ETNOMEITAI, 
That  they  have  a  good  Government.  And  Plato^)  tells  us. 
That  Ihe  Locrians  eeem  to  have  been  eivouwraroe ,  the  best 
governed  People  in  all  that  Country:  And  again  he  says. 
That  Timseus*)  was  o/ Locri,  eivoiuurdvng  7to?£wg,  the  best 
regulated  City  in  Italy:  which  Proclus^)  thus  explains;  Thai 
the  Locrians  ehvopjoovro^  were  well  govern d^  is  evident:  for 
their  Lawmaker  was  Zaleucus.  But  on  the  contrary,  the 
Thurians^  where  Diodorus  lays  the  Scene  of  this  Story, 
were  so  far  from  being  celebrated  on  this  account;  that 
they  are  censured  for  their  Misgovemment.  So  Ephorus 
complains  of  them  in  Strabo;"^)  and  Aristotle^)  in  his  Politics 
brings  them  in  twice  as  examples  of  ill  management.  De- 
mosthenes's  Story  therefore  is  more  agreeable  to  This  matter 
845  of  Fact,  than  tibat  of  Diodorus  is.  And  again,  Demosthenes 
says  here,  that  the  Locrians  were  under  a  happy  Govern- 
ment above  cc  Years;  as  Strabo^)  also  says,  nXsTarov  ^povov^ 
a  very  long  time:  which  is  really  true  in  Fact,  as  appears 
by  a  Computation  from  the  Date  of  Zaleucus's  Laws  to  the 
time  that  Dionysius  the  Younger  tyrannized  there  and  ruined 
all  at  Olymp.  cvi,  i.  Now  Diodorus  too  would  magnify  the 
continuance  of  Charondas's  Laws  at  ThurU^  when  he  says,*®) 
iv  navrl  T<p  /isrd,  Toarra  ^povu)^  In  all  ^  time  after  Charon- 
das  there  were  but  three   changes  mxide  in  them.     But  this 


1)  Demosth,  c.   Timocr.  p.  468  [7441.  3)  Sirabo  p.  239. 

«)  Pind.  Olymp,  x.  [13].  *)  Plato  Leg.  L  p,  11  [638  B]. 

^)  Idem  TimcBo  [20  A].  6)  Proclus  ad  Tim,  p.  23. 

7)  Strabo  p.  260.         »)  Arist.  Pol.  v.  7  [VIII  7  p.  1307  Bekk.] 
»)  Strab.  ibid.  W)  Diod.  p,  82  [XII  17]. 
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account  of  a  lone  continuance  is  not  warranted  by  History; 
for  it*s  certain  from  Himself  and  others,  That  the  City^) 
Thurii  was  but  first  built  Olymp.  lxxxiv,  i.  or  a  little  be- 
fore: and  the  Government  was  quite  subverted  within  liv 
years,  at  Olymp.  xcyh.  3.  three  parts  in  Four  of  the  People 
being  slain,  and  the  rest  sold  for  Slaves*)  by  their  Neigh- 
bors the  LucafUana,  Upon  the  whole  then  Demosthenes'^ 
Account  seems  more  agreeable  to  Truth.  But  how  happened 
it,  Tliat  Diodorus  should  be  so  mistaken,  and  ascribe  a 
Law  to  Charondas,  which  we  see  was  Zaleucus^l  Is  there 
not  just  ground  of  suspicion,  that  Diodorus  was  impos'd 
on  by  tiiat  spurious  Book  of  Zaleucu8*s  Laws,  where  this 
Law  was  forgotten  by  tiie  Impostor?  If  so,  it  will  open 
a  discovery  of  another  Counterfeit:  for  we  see  the  Law 
was  omitted,  where  it  ought  to  have  been  entered;  and 
it  was  put  among  Charondas%  where  it  ought  not  to  have 
been.  That  Copy  therefore  of  CJiarondas's  Laws  must  by 
this  account  be  a  Cheat  too,  and  by  the  very  same  Hand. 
For  as  it  seems  the  Impostor  had  read  something  about 
the  Law,  but  was  mistaken  in  fathering  it  upon  a  wrong  346 
Person.  But  of  Charondas's  Laws  I  shall  say  more  anon* 
This  must  needs  seem  the  most  probable  account  of  Dio- 
dorus's  Error;  if  we  believe  he  has  truly  told  us  what  he 
found  in  those  Books  of  Laws,  and  did  not  forget  himself. 
But  there's  some  reason  to  suspect,  that  he  trusted  to  his 
Memory,  and  so  might  possibly  mistake  one  Lawgiver  for 
the  other.  For  he  tells  us  too,  3)  That  the  Law  concerning 
ike  HaUer  was  one  of  Charondas'^^  which  Stohc&us^)  attri- 
butes to  Zaleucus^  and  pretends  to  cite  it  in  Zaleucus's 
own  words  out  of  his  Preface.  Hierocles^)  too  and  Poly- 
&sW*s  Author  ascribe  it  to  Zaleucus;  but  They  might  have 
it  at  second  Hand.  So  that  all  this  Matter  must  lie  be- 
tween Diodorus  and  Stobmus,  If  Diodorus  has  quoted  faith- 
fully, Zaleucus'^  Book  of  Laws  were  a  Cheat:  if  Stobceus 
was  a  faithful  Transcriber,  then  this  Argument  fails  against 
Zaleucus^s  Book;  and  falls  upon  Diodorus  himself. 


1)   Diod.  p.  75  [XII  9].     Plutarch,  vi.  Lysioi,  &C.   [X  or. 
p.  836  D.l  2)  Diod.  p.  313  [XIV  101].  Siraho  p.  263, 

3)  Diod.  p.  83  [XII 17].  *)  Stab.  Sertn.  42  [44,  21J. 

5)  Hierod,  apud.  Stob.  37  [39,  36].  Polyh.  p.  661  [740Bekk.] 
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n.  We  have  Two  Words  of  those  Laws  of  Zaleuew 
preserved  in  Hesychius;  AEUTAS  KAI  IlAXEIAZy  says  he, 
AsuxoQ  iv  NSiiotQy  rAg  dpavfidg,  AwrrAs'  fdv  r^g  k^wfid^oog, 
TtaytiojQ  8k  rhg  ftUov  iyouaag :  That  is,  The  words  Aeitrd/i 
xau  Tta^eeag  Thin  and  Thick  in  the  Laws  of  Zaleucus  are 
spoken  of  Drachms  j  the  Thin  Drachms  weighing  Six  Oboli, 
and  the  Thick  above  Six,  In  the  printed  Hesychius  it's  Aevxog; 
but  Salmasitis^  Gronovius^  and  other  Learned  men  have 
observed,  and  the  Thing  it  self  speaks,  that  the  tme  Reading 
is  ZdXsuxog,'  for  the  preceding  word  ending  in  A2^  the 
following  ZA  was  swaUow'd  up,  as  it  frequently  happens 
when  Syllables  are  alike..  Now  I  say,  atA&tvhg  xaH  Tra/e/oc, 
847  Thin  and  Thick  Drachms,  were  in  the  Laws  of  Zaleucus,  as 
Hesychius  assures  us ;  that  pretended  Book  of  Laws  must 
appear  a  meer  Cheat.  For  Julius  Pollux  informs  us,  who 
they  were  that  called  those  Drachms  Traxefag,  Thick  ones, 
and  upon  what  occasion.*)  Ttjv  Alytvalav  dpa^fiijv^  says  he, 
fief^o}  r^g  'Arrex^g  ouaav  (hixa  yhp  d^Xobg  ^Arrtxaug  l(r/o&^) 
ol  ^A^rjvoLtoty  IIAXEIAN  8pa/fiijv  ixdXoov,  ficaee  rmv  Alrevijrm 
Alyevacav  dvofidffat  [s^  ^eXovrsg,  i.  e.  The  Aeginean  Drachni 
which  was  bigger  than  the  Attick  (for  it  weighed  x  Attic  Oboli) 
was  caWd  by  the  Athenians  IIAXEIA  the  Thick  Drachm; 
for  they  would  not  call  it  the  ^ginean,  out  of  Hatred  to 
that  Peopled)  The  case  i«  this;  The  Attic  Drachm  weigh'd 
six  Attic  Oboli;  and  so  the  jEginean  Drachm  weigh'd  six 
jEginean  OboU:  but  the  jEginean  Obolus  was  bigger  than 
the  Attic,  in  the  proportion  of  x  to  vi ;  and  so  consequently 
the  Aiginean  Drachm,  and  the  Summs  made  up  of  it,  the 
•  Mine  and  Talent,  exceeded  the  Attic  Drachm,  Mine  and 
Talent  in  the  same  proportion.  Now  the  jEginean  Drachm 
being  often  current  at  Athens  (for  Angina  is  close  by  it) 
and  in  other  places  of  Trade;  i\iQ  Athenians,  who  mortally 
hated  the  A^gineans,  would  not  call  that  Money  AEginean, 
as  the  rest  of  the  World  did,  but  Thick;  because  it  was 
thicker  than  their  own,  weighing  almost  twice  as  much. 
The  whole  History  of  this  Enmity  between  the  Athenians 
and  .^gvneans  is  given  largely  by  Herodotus,^)  If  IIAXEIA 
then  for  an  ASgvnean  Drachm  was  a  word  peculiar  to  the 


.1? 


1)  PoUux.  ix,  6  [76].         3)  See  Hultsch,  Metrologie  p.  134. 
"^  3)  Herod.  Ub,  v.  [82]  &  vi. 
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AtHca^  and  preceded  purely  from  the  Hatred  between  the 
two  Nations;  how  comes  the  word  in  that  sense  to  be 
found  in  Zaleucue's  Laws?  What  had  the  JEginecms  offended 
Him,  who  liVd  at  Locri  in  Italy^  remote  enough  from  them 
and. their  Quarrels?  Why  did  not  He  call  it  jEginean^  as  848 
all  the  World  did  except  the  Athenianaf  Nay  even  among 
the  Athenians  themselves  they  seem  to  have  been  the  Tra- 
desmen and  Babble  only,  that  call'd  them  na^eeag,  and 
not  the  Men  of  Quality:  as  appears  plainly  from  Thucydides^ 
where  we  have  AiriNAI02  dj3oAbg,  AlflNAlA  Spayu^, 
AiriNAION  zdXavrov;  but  never  nAXTH  djSoXbg,  nor  JIA- 
XEIA  dpa^uy^.  And  would  Zalettcua  put  a  word  in  his 
Laws,  whicn  a  grave  Writer  would  not  use  in  his  History? 
But  why  must  the  JEginean  Money  be  at  all  taken  notice 
of  by  Zaieucusf  What  was  the  Locrian  Commonwealth 
concem'd  with  the  JEgineamf  They  were  very  far  asunder, 
and  the  latter  were  poor  and  inconsiderable  in  the  time 
of  that  Lawgiver,  and  consequently  could  have  very  little 
or  no  Trafficb  with  his  Citizens.  Thucydides^)  tells  us, 
that  before  Themistodes's  time  neither  tiie  .tEgineans  nor 
Athenians  were  considerable  at  Sea;  and  Herodotus^)  says, 
That  the  beginning  of  the  Wealth  and  Power  of  JEgina 
was  the  Plunder  that  was  carried  thither  and  sold,  after 
Xerxes^s  Army  was  routed  at  Flatcece,  There  was  no 
reason  then  nor  occasion  to  bring  the  JEginean  Money 
into  the  body  of  his  Laws;  much  less  to  speak  of  it 
under  the  Nick  Name  of  Hay  stag;  which  the  Locrians 
could  not  know  the  meaning  oC  till  it  were  explained  to 
them  out  of  Greece,  Nay,  there*s  reason  to  suspect,  that 
Zaleueus's  true  Laws  were  made  before  the  Hatred  began 
between  the  Athenians  and  JEgineans\  and  consequently 
before  Ilaj^sia  Spa^jjiij  was  ever  used  in  that  sense.  Herodotus 
relates  the  first  original  of  that  Hatred,  which  was  about 
a  couple  of  Statues:  and  the  occasion  of  his  mentioning 
it  is  this.  About  Olymp.  lxix,  the  Thehans  desired  the  349 
assistance  of  the  uEgineans  in  a  War  against  Athens;  and 
the  ./Egineans^  says  he,^)  remembring  the  Quarrel  about  the 
Statuesj  were  ready  enough  to  enter  into  an  alliance  against 


1)  Thucyd.  p.  11  [I  14].  2)  Eerod.  ix,  79  [80]. 

3)  Herod,  v,  89. 
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the  Athenians.  Now  from  Olymp.  lot  to  the  time  of  Zor 
leucua  Olymp.  xxix,  there  are  no  fewer  tiian  clx  years; 
and  if  the  business  of  the  Statues  were  as  long  ago  as  that, 
'twas  a  very  stale  and  cold  Pretense  to  begin  a  new  War 
upon.  Surely  if  they  had  been  at  Enmity  for  eightscore 
Years,  in  all  that  tract  of  Time  some  Skirmishes  or  Pickeer- 
ings  would  have  happened  between  them;  tiiat  might  serve 
for  a  fresher  Complaint  and  a  greater  Incentive  to  War,  than 
an  old  Scuffle  six  Generations  ago.  'Tis  very  probable 
therefore  that  Zaleucua  had  made  his  Laws,  before  the 
Quarrel  began,  which  gave  Kise  to  the  Expression,  IJaxeea 
Spavftj,  Add  to  all  this,  that  among  the  Dorian  Greeks 
of  Sicily  and  Italy  ^  and  consequentiy  among  the  Locrians^ 
there  was  no  such  sort  of  Money  as  Spayiii)  or  dfioUq; 
but  their  Species  were  quite  different  both  in  Value  and 
Name,  Ohyxia^  vooiipjog,  Xtrpa^  as  111  shew  furtiier  in  Section 
XIV.  And  if  this  be  made  out,  who  will  question  but  these 
pretended  Laws  must  be  spurious?  For  if  the  Name  and 
Species  of  SpaYfj^  was  quite  foreign  to  the  Locrians:  what 
had  Aenrhg  xc3  'rta^etag  to  do  there?  One  might  as  well 
expect  to  find  them  in  the  xn  Tables  at  Rome^  as  in  the 
Laws  at  Locri,  Tis  most  probable  then,  that  some  Sophist 
drew  them  up;  and  having  been  bred  among  ttie  AihemaMy 
he  was  senseless  enough  to  put  such  words  into  the  Mouth 
of  Zaleucus,  as  he  heard  spoken  at  Athens:  just  as  the 
Forger  of  Fhalaris's  Letters  has  made  the  Tyrant  talk 
Attic,  as  if  he  had  quite  forgot  he  was  a  Sicilian, 
^^  EL  Diodorus  tells  us,^)  One  of  Zaleucus'%  Laws  was, 
That  no  body  should  wear  Cloths  as  fine  as  Milesian  Cloths, 
if  he  was  not  a  Catamite;  fja^8k  Ifudrcov  I20MIAH2IOS 
ipoptlvy  idLv  iii)  kratpeuTjrat,  Now  methinks  it  is  very  odly 
worded  in  a  Lorrian  Law,  to  characterize  the  Cloths  for 
mens  Habits,  by  comparing  them  with  the  Manufacture 
of  Miletus  in  Asia  at  so  vast  a  distance  from  Italy,  For 
considering  the  remoteness  of  the  Places,  and  the  smalhiess 
of  Trade  in  those  early  times,  it  may  justly  be  questioned, 
Whether  the  Milesian  Cloths,  though  in  Greece  they  were 
celebrated  for  their  Fineness,  were  at  all  heard  of  at  Locri; 
much  less  were  so  famous  there,  as  to  deserve  to  come 

1)  Diod.  p.  85  [XII  21]. 
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into  their  Laws.  And  besides  this,  the  word  hofukf/ireoVf 
t.  e.  EQUAL  to  Milesian  Cloths^  never  found  that  I  know  of 
but  here,  ^eems  a  very  unfit  Expression  for  a  Law.  For 
how  many  doubts  and  questions  would  arise  about  that 
Equality  f  and  what  a  wide  Door  was  open'd  to  Delators 
and  Sycophants?  If  he  had  absolutely  forbid  the  wearing 
of  Milesian  Cloths ;  the  Law  had  been  clear,  and  had  amounted 
to  a  Prohibition  of  importing  that  Commodity":  But  as  it 
is  iffoixdijfftov^  and  not  Mdyjcnov;  it  seems  to  be  contrived 
on  purpose  for  the  encouragement  of  Barretors.  Nay, 
though  he  had  forbidden  Milesian  Cloths  even  that  too 
had  been  very  improper:  for  to  what  purpose  should  he 
declare  by  Law  such  Goods  to  be  contraband,  which  even 
before  that  Prohibition  were  never  imported?  For  the  Xo- 
crians  might  have  as  fine  or  finer  Cloths ,  and  at  a  much 
lower  rate  from  their  next  Neighbors,  the  Apulians  and 
Calabrians^  and  particularly  from  Tarentum,  than  the  Mi- 
lesians could  bring  them.  To  be  sure  then,  the  Milesians  351 
would  never  carry  Cloths  with  the  Charge  and  Hazard  of 
so  long  a  Voyage,  to  a  Market  where  others  could  both 
out-do  them;  and  under-sell  them.  Such  a  Trade  would 
have  been  as  unprofitable,  as  to  carry  Silphium  to  Cyrene^ 
or  Frankincense  to  Arabia,  The  best  Wool  says  Pliny^^ 
is  the  Apulian;  and  what  in  Italy  is  ealVd  the  Wool  of  the 
Greek  Cattle^  but  abroad  is  caWd  Italic;  in  the  third  place 
comes  the  Milesian.  By  the  Greek  Cattle,  Pliny  means  the 
Tarentine,  as  Columella^)  explains  it;  Grcecum  pecus^  quod 
plerique  Tarentinum  vocant.  The  finest  Sheep^  says  the  same 
Columella ^^)  are  the  Milesian ,' <A«  Calabrian,  avid  Apulian; 
and  among  these  the  Tarentine  are  the  best.  And  the  Taren" 
tines  were  as  famous  for  the  Effeminateness  of  their  Habit, 
as  the  Milesians  themselves.  All  the  Tarentines,  says  Clear- 
chus,*)  wore  fine  and  transparent  Cloaths^  such  as  Women  wear 
now  a-days.  Insomuch  that  a  sort  of  thin  Woman's  Garment 
had  its  name  from  them,  Tapavreveov,  as  we  read  in  Athenoeus  :*) 
but  in  that  place,  a  MS  Athmceus,  and  the  MS  Epitome 
both  of  them  in  His  Majesty's  Library,  have  it  TapavrTvov^ 
which  may  seem  the  better  Reading:   though  EustaiMus^) 


1)  PUn,  viii,  48  [73].    »)  Columella,  vii,  4.    3)  yii,  2.    3)  A  then. 
p.  522  [D].        5)  Id.  p.  622  [B].      «)  Bust,  ad  Dionys.  v,  376. 
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seems  to  have  found  neither  of  them  in  his  Copy,  but 
TapavTtvedtov,  In  all  probability  then  had  the  true  Zaleucus 
designed  to  restrain  the  Luxury  of  Apparel,  he  would  rather 
take  notice  of  his  next  Neighbors,  the  Tarentines ^  whom 
aU  the  Locrians  knew,  than  of  the  Milesians  whom  few  of 
tiiiem  had  so  much  as  heard  of;  and  instead  of  'lao/jLckr/aeov, 
he  would  say  laorapavrcvov.  But  the  counterfeit  Zalmeus^ 
being  a  Grcedan  Sophist,  and  knowing  that  the  MiUsian 
**  Cloths  had  the  greatest  Vogue  in  the  Gredc  Markets,  was 
so  discreet,  as  to  forbid  Them  by  name,  in  a  Body  of 
Laws,  which  he  cut  out  for  Italy, 

IV.  The  pretended  Preface  of  Zaleucus^  which  Stobrnts 
has  described  word  for  word,  begins  with  this  Sentence; 
Every  Member  of  a  Commonwealth  in  the  first  place  ougM  to 
believe^  there  are  Gods^  'Ava^XinovraQ  elg  oupavbv  xal  rbv 
KOZMONy  xa\  T^i/  iv  o&tocq  dtaxoaiiyjmv  xai  TA3IN,  which 
they  toill  hnow^  by  looking  up  to  Heaven  and  the  World,  and 
considering  the  Beauty  and  Order  there.  Now  I  presume,  I 
have  proved  already  beyond  all  reasonable  Exception,  that 
Zaleucus  lived  some  Grenerations  before  Fythagoras's  time: 
and  if  so,  this  Preface  cannot  possibly  be  His;  because 
Pythagoras  was  the  First  that  used  the  word  K02M02  to 
signifie  the  World  or  the  Heavens.  Phavorinus  says,  (they 
are  the  words  of  Laertius)^)  That  Pythagoras  first  named 
the  Heavens  K02M0I.  So  Plutarch^)  too  De  Plac,  Philos. 
IMbagoras  first  calVd  the  whole  Compass  of  the  Universe 
KOIMON,  from  the  Order  rrjg  TA3EQ2  he  observed  there. 
And  the  very  same  words  are  in  the  Philosophical  History 
ascribed  to  Galen,^)  Add  to  these  the  Scholiast*)  on  Horner^ 
who  says,  W  rou  xomioo  TASIZ^  the  Order  of  the  Universe 
was  named  KOHMOz  by  Pythagoras;  and  the  Anonymous 
Author  of  that  Philosopher's  Life,  DplorGSy  says  he,  Ho^a- 
yopag  rov  oupavbv  KOZMON  Ttpoarjrdpeoas.  Is  it  not  plain 
now,  that  the  Writer  of  Zaleucus  %  Laws  was  younger  than 
Pythagoras  f  since  he  not  only  cites  K02M02  in  the  very 
same  signification,  that  Pythagoras  first  put  upon't;  but 
subjoins  too  the  word  TA3IU,  which  we  see  here  was  the 


^  Laert,  Pyihag,  [48].  Tbv  ohpavbv  Tcpatrov  dvofxdaat  Kdafiov- 
2)  Pint.  PI.  PkU.  ii,  1.  3)  Gd.  p.  429  [XIX  263  med,  gr. 

ed.  Ktihn].  ^        *)  Schol  ad  Iliad,  i.  v.  i. 
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weiy  Reason,  why  Pythagoras  caU*d  the  World  K0SM02. 
Tis  true,  in  those  Passages  of  FkUarch  and  Galen^  there  353 
immediately  follows,  0.aX^g  xdte]oi  dn'  ahrou  iva  rbv  xoa/iov. 
From  whence  perhaps,  a  Man  of  Mr.  ^'s  Sagacity  and 
Learning  may  infer,  that  Thales  too,  who  was  a  Generation 
before  Pythagoras^  and  as  many  say,  was  his  Master,  call'd 
tiie  Universe  K02M02,  But  surely  we  must  not  think 
Phaarch^  and  the  other  Author  so  very  stupid,  as  to  con- 
tradict themselves  in  one  and  the  same  Line.  We  must 
understand  them,  that  Thales  spoke  of  the  Thing  signified 
by  Koofwc^  but  not  that  he  used  the  Word:  he  might  say, 
iv  TO  ndv,  or  §v  t^  aoarvjiJua  rwv  dXwv^  or  some  other  Ex- 
pression of  the  same  import.  And  besides,  we  are  informed 
by  vvy  good  Hands,  Laertius  and  ThemUtius;  that  Thales 
writ  nothing  himself:  so  that  if  K6aixog  had  really  occur'd 
in.  any  Treatise  ascribed  to  him;  it  had  been  a  good  Ar- 
gument that  the  Treatise  was  spurious,,  but  none  at  all, 
that  Pythagoras  did  not  first  call  the  Universe  KOUMOI^ 
V.  In  the  same  Preface  it  presently  follows,  "Qg  (n> 
refjtarou  ^ebc  mtt*  dv^pamoo  ^auXoUf  ou8h  ^epaneuerat  da- 
mvmg  odSk  TPAFQIalAIH  rwv  dXeaxo/isvaJVy  xaMnep  pjo^- 
dTjpbg  dv^pamog.  Where  instead  of  dXtaxopjivoiv,  which  m 
this  place  makes  no  tolerable  Sense,  the  true  reading  seems 
to  be  dXtayooixivrnv ;^)  and  then  the  meaning  will  be,  Tha£ 
God  is  not  honour  d  by  a  Wicked  Man^  nor  pleased  with  the 
cosily  and  pompous  Sacrifices  of  polluted  Persons^  as  if  he 
wets  a  vile  Mortal.  Now  this  Paragraph  alone  is  sufficient 
to  detect  the  Imposture  of  these  pretended  Laws.  For 
as  I  have  shown  above,  the  true  Zaleucus  lived  before 
Draco  ^  who  made  Laws  for  the  Athenians  at  or  before 
Olymp.  XXXIX :  but  the  word  TPAFQMIA  was  not  coin'd, 
nor  the  thing  expressed  by  it  invented,  till  Thespis  won 
the  Goat,  the  Prize  of  his  Play,  about  Olymp.  lx,  above  354 
uLTx  years  after  Draco.  How  then  came  the  word  Tpaywdca 
into  the  Laws  of  Zaleucus^  which  were  written  above  cxx 
years  before  Thespis  f  I  do  not  wonder  now,  that  Zaleucus 
was  so  generally  believ'd  to  have  all  his  Laws  j6*om  Minerva : 
for  nothing  less  than  a  Deity  could  have  foreknown  the 

1)  dvaXttrxofiLiywv  Heyne  Opusc.  acad.  n20,  referred  to 
by  D. 
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word  TpajwSta^  a  whole  Century  and  more  before  it  came 
into  being.  But  besides,  that  the  very  word  was  not  at 
all  heard  of  in  ZaUucus'^  tim%;  we  most  observe  too,  that 
it's  used  by  him  metaphorically  for  Sumptuousneas  and 
Pomp;  which  is  a  Sense  that  could  not  be  put  upon  it  till 
a  long  time  after  Thespis.  For  in  the  Infancy  of  Tragedy, 
there  was  nothing  pompous  nor  sumptuous  upon  the  Stage ; 
no  Scenes,  nor  Pictures,  nor  Machines,  nor  rich  Habits  for 
the  Actors;  which,  after  they  were  introduced  there,  gave 
the  sole  occasion  to  the  Metaphor.  For  the  first  Scene 
was  made  by  Agat^iarchus  for  one  of  jEachylus's  Plays,  as 
Vitruvius^)  teUs  Us;  Primum  Agatharchtu  Athenis,  ^{^ylo 
docente  Tragcediam^  se^nam  fecU^  d^  de  ea  eommentarium 
rdiquU.  This  Agatharchus  was  a  Painter,  who  learn'd  the 
Art  by  himself  without  any  Master;  as  Olympiodortts  says 
in  his  MS.  Commentary  on  Plato's  Phasdo,  reyovaurc  riveg 
xal  adrodldaxToe  ^HpdxkBtrog  6  AlYimziOQ  yeatpY^g ....  tf^ 
luog^  ^Ayd^ap^oQ  o  ypaxpBOQ.  For  it's  most  probable  he 
means  the  same  Agatharchus^  that  made  j^chylu8'%  Scene 
for  him.  And  that  all  the  other  Ornaments  were  first 
brought  in  by  uEschylus^  we  have  the  unanimous  Testimony 
<  of  all  Antiquity.  Now  the  first  Play  that  JSschyku  made 
was  at  Olymp.  lxx,  and  the  last  at  Olymp.  lzzx;  and  in 
855  what  part  of  this  xl  years  Interval  he  invented  those 
Ornaments  for  Pomp  and  Show,  we  cannot  now  tell.*)   But 


1)  Vtiruv.  Prce/.  Lib,  vii  [p.  164  Rodel.  »)  But  we  may 
make  a  near  guess  at  it  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  Aga- 
tharchus  the  Painter,  who  first  made  a  Scene,  according  to 
Vitruvitts,  whom  I  cited  above.  ''Ayd^apyoq^  says  HarpocreUum^ 
rouToo  fivvjfioveoet  Ay^fioir^ivviq*  ^v  as  Cof^pd^pog  int^avi^g, 
Eb&Qfioo  oldg,  TO  Sk  yivoq  Zdfitog.  The  very  same  words  are 
in  8uida8,  Now  the  passage,  where  Demosthene$  speaks  of  him, 
is  in  his  Oration  aeainst  Midias ,  p.  360  [562].  .  !Bat  there's  a 
larger  account  of  him  in  Flutareh^s  Life  oi  AleihiadeB,  and  the 
largest  of  all  in  Andocides's  Oration  against  Aleibiadea,  The 
substance  of  all  their  story  is.  That  Aldbiade*  forcibly  detain'd 
Agaiharchus  in  his  house,  and  would  not  let  him  stir  out,  till 
he  had  painted  it.  Now  Aldbiadea  died  Olymp.  xciv,  i  {Diodor. 
[XIV  11  J),  when  he  was  about  xl  years  old  (Com.  Nepos  [10]). 
And  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  less  than  XX,  when  he  had 
this  frolick  upon  Agaiharchtju.  Especially  if  what  Demosthenet'a 
Scholiast  says  be  true,  that  the  reason  of  it  was,  because  Aga- 
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suppose,  if  you  please,  that  he  invented  them  at  the  very 
£rst  Play;  and  that  the  Metaphor,  that  makes  Tpay^dfa 
signifie  Pomp,  came  immediately  into  use  upon  tne  sight 
of  them;  neither  of  which  are  at  all  probable:  yet  even 
still  it  will  be  above  clx  years  after  the  time  of  the  true 
Zaleucus. 

YI.  The  last  Argument  that  I  shall  offer  against  the 
Laws  of  Zaleucus^  is  this,  That  the  Preface  of  them,  which 
StohcBua  has  produced,  is  written  in  the  Common  Dialect, 
as  the  old  Grammarians  have  call'd  it,  whereas  it  ought 
to  be  in  Doric;  for  That  was  the  Language  of  the  Locri 
Eptzephyrit,  as  it  appears  from  the  Treatise  of  Timceua  the 
Zocrian^  extant  in  Plato ;  and  from  the  Epigrams  of  Nossis. 
I  do  not  know,  that  it  has  yet  been  observed,  that  this 
Nossis  was  a  Locrian;  and  therefore  I  shall  make  bold  to 
give  an  Epigram  or  two  of  hers,  which  will  shew  at  once 
both  her  Country  and  her  Dialect. 

IQ  ?£Tv\  el  ru  f  inecg  ttotI  xaXXc^opov  MtvjXdvav^ 
Tcb  2a7i<poog  yapkoyv  £v&og  ivcujcrofisvog^ 
EhzBtv^  Sg  Mouffaicn  ^''^« ,  Tjyvy  ts  A6xpt<Taa 
Ttxrev  etrcugy  Sre  ^*  oi  zouvop/x  Noffmg'  t$e,^) 
So  this  Epigram  is  to  be  read,  which  is  faulty  in  Holstenius 
and  BerkeUm's  Notes  upon  Stephanus;  and  the  meaning  of 
it  is,  that  No89i8  addresses  herself  to  a  Traveller,  and  de- 
sires him,  if  ever  he  go  to  MUylene^  where  Sappho  was 
,  bom,  to  say.  That  a  Locrian  Woman  writ  Poems  like  hers, 
and  that  her  name  was  Nossis,    ^laaxg  is  the  Accusative 
Doric  and  ^oUc  for  YaaQy  t.  6.  j^dpirag.    And  that  this  is 
the  true  sense  of  it,  will  be  farther  evident  from  another 
Epigram  of  hers,  not  published  before,  where  she  celebrates  35« 
the  Locrians  her  Countrymen, 

iharch%A8  was  taken  in  bed  with  Aleibiadea^s  Miss.  Agatharchus 
then  was  by  this  account  alive  still  about  Olymp.  lxxxix,  i  which 
is  zxxYi  years  after  Olymp.  lxxx,  when  Aeschyltu^s  last  Play 
was  acted.  It's  plain  then,  he  was  but  a  young  man,  even  at 
Olymp.  Lzzx ;  and  if  we  consider  he  was  a^odidaxroq  his  own 
Master  in  Paintings,  and  took  it  up  of  himself,  we  can  scarce 
suppose,  he  could  invent  the  Painting  of  Scenes,  till  very  near 
that  Olympiad.  —  i4dd.  p.  548  sq.  See  also  Dohree^s  Adv.  crit. 
vol.  Ill  p.  86  (Calvary's  edition).  —  W. 

1)  Anth.  Gr.  1 129.  Pal.  I  526.    See  also  Gaisford  ad  He. 
phaest.  p.  10.  —  D. 
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^vrea  Bpevreoe  ivBpeQ  dn'  ailvofjLopwv  fidloy  wpjoiv, 
8eev6fjLevoe  Aoxpatv  XspfTcv  M  dixotm^iuv' 
iQu  dperdiv  ufiveuvraj  btmv  bn'  dvaxzopa  xecvzou' 
Ohdk  TTo&euvrc  xaxwv  m^eag^  oog  S^cnov,^) 
The  Import  of  which  is,  That  the  Locrians  had  obtained  a 
Victory  over  the  Brutiana  their  Neighbors;  and  had  hung 
up  in  the  Temples  of  the  Gods  those  Shields  they  had 
taken;  which  now  did  not  desire  to  return  to  those  Cowards 
that  wore  them  before.    And  by  this  we  may  have  some 
Discovery  of  NouMs  Age,  which  hitherto  has  been  thought 
uncertain;  for  the  Bpivrtot  or  BpsTveoe,  whom  she  speaks 
of  here,  were  not  form'd  into  a  Body,  nor  call'd  by  that 
Name,  till  Olymp.  cvi,  i.  in  Dionydus^  the  Younger's  time. 
She  cannot  therefore  be  more  ancient  than  Olymp.  ovi; 
but  that  she  was  a  little  younger,  is  plain  from  her  Epi- 
gram 3)  upon  the  Tomb  oi  Rhintho  the  Tarentine^  or  as  she 
calls  him,  the  Syracuaian  her  Contemporary,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemee^^)  about  01.  cxiv.   Her  Mother's 
name  was  TkeuphiUs  the  Daughter  of  Cleocha;  as  another 
Epigram  of  her's  taught  me,  yet  unpublish'd: 
*!Boa  Tipyjeaaa,  Aaxecveov  S  to  ^uwdeg 
lioXXdxtQ  odpavo&sv  vtaffopdva  xa&opjng^ 
Jd$cu  fioaaevov  eljia^  to  rot  jjLsrdi,  ncuobg  dyaoag 
Noffffidog  u^avev  9so<pikg  d  KXeS^^ag.^) 
In  the  MS  it  is   Beu^thjg,     And  we  may  observe,  that 
even  this  too  confirms  it,  that  she  was  a  Locrian;  because 
she  speaks  of  Aaxscveov :  for  the  famous  Temple  of  Juno 
Lacinia  was  not  far  from  Locriy  in  the  Neighborhood  of 
Orotona.    She  had  a  Daughter  call'd  Melinna,  as  another 
867  MS  Epigram  seems  to  shew;  though  it's  possible,  she  may 
mean  there  another's  Daughter,  and  not  her  Own;  however 
it  deserves  to  be  put  here,  for  its  singtilar  Elegancy; 
AuTopIXtwa  reruxrar  Y8'  wg  dravbv  rb  npoawnov 
'Afik  noTonrd^etv  psiXtj^iojg  Soxese, 
ug  iruuojg  ^oydnnp  rq^  pxtript  iidvra  Tzortpx&r 
Tl  xaXoVf  3xxa  TtsXot  rixva  yoveumv  umJ) 

1)  Anth.  Gr.  I  128.   Pal.  I  229.  -  D.  »)  Diod.  p  418. 

[XVI  15J.  Strabo,  p.  235,    Justin^  xxiii,  i.  3)  Anlhol,  iii,  €. 

[Anth.  Gr.  I  129  Pal.  429].         *)  Suid,  TM.        5)  Anth.  Gr.  I 
127.  Pal.  I  273.  -  D.  6)  Anth.  Gr.  I  128.  Pal.  I  301.  —  D. 
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JoTOfisXevva,  that  is,  Melinna  Iter  sdf^  not  her  Picture ;  *ti8 
«o  exactly  like  her;  so  auroCa^^  abroaXij^eta,    In  the  MS 
it's   8.  fjLS^  but  the  true  Reading  is  dfik^  Doric  for  ifid. 
For  Ttoraixse  the  MS  has  it  npoffwxec;  but  I  have  changed 
'jtpbg  into  the  Doric  Preposition  norl    From  the  Preter- 
jperfect  Tense  of  Verbs  the  Dorians  form  a  Present,  as  from 
Sidoexa  they  make  dedocxcu;  from   diSuxa,   8e8ux(o.     So 
that  from  Tzpoff'ioexs  y  to  be  like^  as  a  Picture's  like  the 
Original,  our  Female  Poet  forms  nor-Eoixm;  and  then  con- 
tracts it  noTwxw.    So  much  was  necessary  to  be  said,  to 
make  this  Epigram  intelligible.  I  return  now  to  the  Locrian 
Dialect,  which  a  Locrian  Song^  Aoxptxhv  q.aiiXL^  in  Aiheacsa^) 
sufficiently  proves  to  be  the  Done. 
Mh  7tpo8wg  ail'  txereuo}'  nph  xal  fioXkv  xeTvov,  dvioro}' 
Mil  xaxbv  /JLsra  Ttotrjajjg  xac  fxe  ttjv  decXdxpav. 
'Ap^pa  xal  ^07^  rb  <po)Q^  8th.  rag  ^upcdog  obx  icop^g;^) 
So  this  Passage  ought  to  be  read,  and  the  Version  should 
be  thus; 

Ne  prodas  me,  obsecro:  prius  quam  Ille  veniat,  surge. 
Sunt  verba  mulieris  admcechum  suum,  Ut  surgerevelit,  prius- 
quam  Vir  domum  redeat  &  ipsum  deprendat.  And  'tis  now 
apparent,  what  good  reason  Athenoeus  had  to  call  the  Locrian 
Songs  [wt^ixoi:  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  he  means  the 
Locrians  of  Italy;  if  we  consider  what  account 3)  he  gives 
of  the  Women  of  that,  place.  And  now  to  bring  this  Argu-  358 
ment  to  a  conclusion :  since  it  evidently  appears,  that  the 
Locrian  Language  was  Doric;  without  all  question  the  Laws 
of  that  City  were  written  in  that  Dialect,  as  certainly  as 
Solon's  Laws  at  Athens  were  written  in  Attic.  These  of 
Zaleucus  therefore  are  commentitious ,  because  they  are 
not  in  Doric.  Unless  Mr.  B.  will  be  as  zealous  for  his  King 
Zaleucus,  as  he  is  for  his  PHnce  Phalaris;  and  contend 
that  the  King's  Laws  were  transdialected^  as  well  as  the 
Prince's  Epistles. 

I.  This  Metaphor  of  Tpaywdia  for  Solemnity  and  Pomp 
invites  me  to  step  out  of  my  way  a  little,  and  to  consider 
the  Laws  ascribed  to  Charondas;  for  we  have  there  too 


1)  A  then,  p,  697  [B].        3)  gee  Dobree  Advers.  II  366  (orig.  ed.). 
Memeke  exerc.  in  Athen.  I  62.  —  W.        8)  Athen.  p.  516  [Aj. 
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the  very  same  Metaphor.  Diodorua^)  speaks  prolixly  of 
these  Laws,  and  the  Procemia  of  them  are  recorded  in 
Stobceua;^  where  among  others  we  have  this,  That  a  man 
who  is  a  Slave  to  Riches  ought  to  he  despised^  as  one  of  a 
mean  Spiritj  xat  xaroTtXinrrofisvos  uTtb  xn^iidTanf  TtoXortXmv  xai. 
fiiou  TPArQMOrMENOr,  since  he's  smitten  so  mw^  with 
Wealthy  and  a  sumptuous  and  pompous  Life,  This,  as  I  observ*d 
already,  is  the  very  same  figure  of  Speech  with  that  in  Za- 
Uucus^  and  is  borrowed  from  ^e  costly  and  gawdy  Ornaments 
of  the  Stage.  Now  the  Laws  of  the  Thurians  were  made  at 
Olymp.  Lxzxiv,  which  was  the  time  when  that  Colony  was 
planted:  but  I  hardly  think,  that  this  Metaphor  of  TpaYii}8kt 
for  Magnificence  and  Pomp  was  so  early  in  use,  as  Olymp. 
LxxziT.  At  that  time  ^Eschylus  was  newly  dead,  Sophocles 
was  in  his  Prime  at  uv  years  of  Age ,  and  Euripides  had 
just  entered  upon  tJie  Province  of  Tragedy.  Now  the  last 
of  these  Poets  was  so  far  from  giving  occasion  to  this 
859  Metaphor  by  the  rich  Ornaments  of  his  Scenes  and  Actors, 
that  he  was  noted  for  the  quite  contrary  way,  as  intro- 
ducing his  Heroes  in  mere  Bags.  So  .^chylus  accuses  him 
in  Aristophanes's^)  Manas; 

ID  TtTCD^OTtoek  xa}  jiaxtoauji^aTtTdST^. 

And  the  Comedian  himself  in  another  of  his  Plays  ^)  most 
pleasantly  rallies  him  upon  the  same  account;  and  reckons 
up  Five  of  his  shabby  Heroes,  that  gave  names  to  as 
many  of  his  Tragedies,  Oeneus^  Phcenix,  FkUoctetes^  BeOe- 
r aphonies^  Telephus.  'Tis  true,  it  appears  from  this  very 
ridiculing  of  Euripides^  that  the  other  Tragedians  were  not 
guilty  of  the  same  fault  of  bringing  Beggars  upon  the 
Stage:  but  however  even  the  Persons  that  They  introduc'd 
were  not  clad  so  very  gorgeously,  as  to  make  Tragedy 
become  a  Metaphor  for  Sumptuousness,  For  Money  was 
at  that  time  a  scarce  Commodity  in  Greece^  especisdly  at 
Athens^^)  and  the  people  were  frugal;  so  that  they  had  not 
much  to  lay  out  upon  Ornaments  for  the  Stage;  nor  much 
inclination,  had  they  had  it.    Nay  we  are  sure,  that  for 


'^t 


ij  Diod,  p.  79,  to  84  par  11—19].  »)  8t(th.  Serm.  42 

40].  8)  Arist.  Man.  p.  164  [v.  842].        *)  Id.  Acham. 

"   280  [Y.41S].  5)  Cic.  Tuacut.  V.  32. 
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a  hundred  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Tkmian  Go- 
yemment,  the  Expense  and  Furniture  of  Tragedy  was  very 
moderate:  for  Demosthenes  in  his  Action  against  Midku^ 
which  was  made  Olymp.  cyu,  4,^)  has  informed  us,  that  the 
Charge  of  a  Th'agic  Chorus  was  much  less  than  that  of  the 
Chorus  qf  Musicians^  which  usually  performed  too  at  the 
same  Festivals  of  Bacchus.  Tpaywdocg,  says  he,  2)  xe^oj^^ 
ynxs  Ttore  ouroQ'  iy<u  dk  AuM^roug  dvdpdm,  Kot}  Zrt  rouro 
TO  dvdXwiw.  ixstVTjQ  rijg  dandvrjQ  noXXw  nXeeov  iarcv,  oddetg 
dyvosT  dr/nou.  i,  e.  Midias  was  once  the  Furnisher  of  a  Tragic 
Chorus;  but  1^  of  a  Chorus  of  Musicians:  and  there's  no 
body  but  knows  that  the  Expense  of  this  is  much  gbea^teb  than 
the  Charge  of  that.  And  yet  the  Cost  even  of  a  Music  36o 
Chorus  was  no  very  great  matter;  as  we  gather  from  this, 
that  Demosthenes  adone  bore  it  all,  and  voluntarily  too. 
Tis  true,  he  magnifies  it  as  much  as  he  can,  and  questions 
whether  he  should  call  it  Generosity^)  or  Madness  in  himself, 
to  undertake  an  Expense  above  his  Estate  and  Condition : 
but  we  ought  to  receive  this  as  a  Oast  of  his  Rhetoric ; 
for  to  be  sure,  he  would  never  undo  himself^  by  taking  an 
Office,  which  no  body  forc'd  upon  him.  But  another  Ora- 
tor, Lysias^  a  little  ancienter  than  he,  has  given  us  a 
punctual  account  of  the  several  Expenses  of  the  Stage. 
When  Theopompus,  says  he,*)  was  Archon  (Olymp.  xcn.  2). 
I  was  Furnisher  to  a  Tragic  Chorus,  and  I  laid  ottt  xxx  Minse. 
Afterwards  I  got  the  Victory  with  the  Chorus  of  Men^  and 
it  cost  me  xx  Minae.  When  Glaucippus  was  Archon  (Olymp. 
xcn,  3) ,  /  laid  out  viu  Minse  upon  the  Pyrrhichists.  Again 
I  won  the  Victory  unth  the  Chorus  of  Men,  and  with  that  and 
the  charge  of  the  Tripus ,  I  expended  l  Minse.  And  when 
Diodes  was  Archon  (Olymp.  xcn,  4),  /  laid  out  upon  the 
Cyclian  Chorus  ccc  Minae.  *)  Afterwards^  when  Alexias  was 
Archon  Olymp.  xcin,  4),  /  fumisKd  a  Chorus  of  Boys^  and 
it  cost  me  above  xv  Minae.    And  when  Euclides  was  Archon 


1)  Dionys.  SaUc.  de  Demost'.  [4].    [It  was  rather  108,  1. 
See  Clinton's  Fasti  Bell.  II.  --  R.]  ^)  Demost,  e.  Midiam. 

p,  362  [§  166].  3)  Ibid.  p.  336  [§.  61.  69].  *)  Lysias 

in  ^AtcoX.  Awpodoxiaq  [21,  161].  ^)  The  original  edition  has 
III.  The  number  has  been  corrected  by  Blomfield  Mus.  Grit. 
IL  84.  •  W. 
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(Olymp.  xciy,  2),  /  teas  at  the  charge  of  ztt  Minie  upon  the 
ComedianB^  and  of  yii  upon  the  young  Pyrrhichists.  Now  an 
Attic  Mina  being  equiyalent  to  three  Pounds  of  English 
Money,  it  is  plain  from  this  Passage  of  Lysias^  that  the 
whole  charge  of  a  Tragic  Chorus  did  but  then  amount  to 
xc  Pounds  Sterling.  By  the  way,  I  shall  correct  a  fault 
in  the  Orator  Iscms,^)  Olnog  yhp  rfj  ukv  ^oX^  ek  dcov&ata 
3«i  yopi^yrjijag  y  riraiproQ  iysveroy  roappootg  ok  xa}  Tru^eiToeg 
uararoQ,  Correct  it,  riraproQ  eyevero  rpaywdoiQ,  xo^  irop- 
pt^taraiQ  uaratog.  This  man,  says  he,  Ifeing  to  furnish  out 
Chorus's  at  the  Festivals  of  Bacchus,  did  it  so  meanly;  that 
in  the  Tragic  Chorus  he  came  but  the  fourth^  and  in  ^ 
Pyrrhichists  he  was  last  of  all.^)  And  now  I  refer  it  to  the 
Reader,  whether  considering  this  true  account  of  the  small 
charge  of  a  Tragic  Chorus,  even  in  Lysias  and  Demosthenes^^ 
time,  he  can  think  it  probable,  that  at-the  Lxxxivth  Olym- 
piad the  Tragic  Ornaments  were  so  famous  for  their  Rich- 
ness, as  to  give  Rise  to  the  Metaphor  of  Tpaymdia  for 
Sumptuousness :  especially  in  Italy ^  where  perhaps  at  that 
time  no  Tragedy  had  ever  been  acted.  I  must  own,  it 
seems  to  me  a  very  unlikely  thing,  that  this  Metaphor 
should  so  quickly  obtain  even  in  common  Conversation; 
much  less  be  admitted  into  a  Body  of  Laws ,  where  the 
Language  ought  to  be  plain  and  proper;  and  where  air^ 
Metaphor  at  all  makes  but  a  very  bad  Figure,  especially 
a  new  one,  as  this  must  needs  be  then,  which  perhaps 
could  not  be  understood  at  first  hearing  by  one  half  jof 
the  Citizens.  'Tis  true,  when  Tragedy  was  propagated 
from  Athens  into  the  Courts  of  Princes,  the  Splendor  of 
the  Tragic  Chorus  was  exceedingly  magnificent;  as  |at 
Alexandria  and  Rome^  dc.  which  gave  occasion  to  that 
Complaint  of  Horace%  That  the  Show  of  Plays  was  so  very 
gawdy,  that  few  minded  the  Words  of  them.  8) 
Tanto  cum  strepitu  ludi  spectantur^  &  artes 
DivUia^que  peregrince:  quibus  oblitus  Actor 
Cum  stetit  in  scena,  concurrit  dextera  Icevce, 
Dixit  adhuc  aliquidf  nil  sane,  quid  placet  ergof 
Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno. 


1)  P,  61  [or.  6  §.  36].  2)  One  may  correct  it  also, 

Uohhixaiq^  which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  —  Add.  p.  549. 
3)  Hor.  Ep.  II  1  [202—207]. 
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And  in  another  place  he  says,  the  Tragic  Actor  was,        h% 

Regali  conspectus  in  Auro  nuper  &  Ostro,^) 
*Tis  no  wonder  therefore,  that  in  those  Ages  TpayxpBla 
might  be  used  metaphorically  to  signifie  Riches  and  Splen- 
dor; and  so  PhUo  and  Ludan^  and  some  others  use  it: 
but  I  do  not  find  any  example  of  it  within  a  whole  Century 
of  the  Date  of  Chorondas's  Laws. 

n.  But  this  Objection  will  be  much  more  considerable, 
if  Charondas  really  lived  before  the  Original  of  the  Thurian 
Government,  and  even  before  JSschylua  himself  the  first 
Inventor  of  Tragic  Ornaments:  for  it  will  then  be  of  equal 
force  against  Charondas'^  Laws,  as  against  those  of  Zaleu^ 
cue.  Tkeodoret^)  tells  us,  That  Charondas  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Law-maker  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  And  if  this 
be  true,  he  must  be  Senior  to  Zaleucus  himself,  and  before 
the  very  name  of  Tragedy;  much  more  before  the  use  of 
this  Metaphor  taken  from  it.  Or  if  we  allow  of  Their 
reckoning,  that  make  Charondas^)  the  Scholar  oi  Zaleucus; 
it's  more  than  enough  to  our  present  purpose:  for  they 
supposed  his  Master  Zaleucus  to  have  been  Contemporary 
with  Lycurgus  the  Spartan:  by  which  account  they  must 
place  Charondas  ccc  years  before  Thespis,  Nay  even  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  Zaleucus'^  Laws  bear  Date  above  cc 
years  before  the  Founding  of  Thurii;  and  above  c  before 
the  Original  of  Tragedy.  But  we  have  a  better  Authority 
than  these:  I  mean  HeracUdes  in  his  Book  oi  Governments ; 
who  informs  us,*)  That  the  Rhegians  of  Italy  were  governed 
by  an  Aristocracy;  for  a  thousand  men^  chosen  oiU  according 
to  their  Estates,  managed  evei'y  thing:  and  their  Laws  were 
those  of  Charondas  the  Catanian:  but  Anaxilas  the  Messanian, 
made  himself  Tyrant  there.  Which  account  is  confirmed  in  864 
the  main  by  Aristotle,^)  when  he  says.  The  Oligarchy  of 
Rhegium  was  changed  into  a  Tyranny  by  Anaxilas.  Here  I 
conceive  Heraclides  has  very  plainly  asserted,  that  Charon- 
das's  Laws  were  made  before  the  time  of  Anaxilas:  but 


1)  Id,  in  Arte  Poet.  [228].       2)   Theodoret,  c,  Grac,  Serm.  9 
[p.  608  C].  3)  In  Ariat.  Pol  ii,  12.  *)  Heraclid.  de 

Polit.  [XXVI    Nofioiq  i^pmvTO  Tolg  Xapwvdoo  rou  Karavaiou, 
5)  ArUt,  Pol  v,  12.  [VUI  12  p.  1316  Bekk.] 
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we  are  sure  this  Anaxilas^)  died  at  01.  lxxyi,  i.  after  he 
had  reigned  at  Rkegium  and  Measana  xyiu  years  at  the 
least,  which  commence  from  Olymp.  lxxi,  3.  Now  the  first 
Victory,  that  JEschylus  won  at  the  Stage,  was  at  Olymp. 
Lxxm ,  3.  *)  and  we  may  fairly  suppose ,  because  he  never 
got  the  Prize  till  then,  that  he  had  not  invented  Scenes 
and  Machins  and  the  other  Ornaments  before.  If  Charon-' 
da«'s  Laws  therefore  were  made  but  the  very  year  that 
Anaxilas  usurp'd  the  Government;  yet  they  are  older  by 
viii  years  than  the  original  of  Tragical  Scenes.  But  with- 
out question,  CharoncUM's  Form  of  Government  had  been 
a  good  while  in  Rhegium^  before  AnaxUas  subverted  it:  for 
the  City  had  been  built  then  cc  years:  and  the  very  ac- 
count in  Heradides  clearly  implies,  that  the  Aristocracy 
was  of  some  Continuance. 

in.  And  if  this  be  allowed,  we  may  safely  infer,  that 
Charondae  was  no  Thurian;  as  some  of  the  later  Authors 
call  him,  VaUriua  MaximiM,^)  and  ThemisHus^^)  and  parti- 
cularly Diodorus^  where  speaking  of  the  founding  of  the 
City  Thurii,  he  says,  the  Thurians  chose  Charondas,^)  tov 
dptiTTOV  ra)V  noXtratv^  the  beat  and  wisest  of  the  Citizens,  to 
draw  up  a  Body  of  Laws  for  them.  For  since  he  made 
Laws  a  considerable  time  before  Anaxilas^^  Tyranny  Olymp. 
Lxxi,  he  could  hardly  be  alive  still  at  Thurii  Olymp.  lxxxiv, 
which  was  l  years  after.  And  indeed,  there's  not  one  of 
se4  the  old  Writers,  that  I  know  of,  who  either  says  he  was 
a  Thurian^  or  that  he  made  Laws  for  the  Thurians,  Plato  «) 
tells  us.  That  Italy  and  Sicily  profited  by  the  Laws  of  Cha- 
rondas,  but  the  Cities  he  does  not  name.  We  must  learn 
those  of  his  Scholar  Aristotle^  who  expresses  himself  more 
particularly.  That  Charondas  the  Catanian,  gave  Laws  to 
his  own  City  and  the  other  Chalcidic  Cities  in  Italy  and  Si- 
cily. Now  the  Chalcidic  Towns  in  Sicily '^)  were  Zancle, 
Naxosy  Leontini^  Catana,  Eubcea^  MyUe^  Himera,  Callipolis: 
jn  Italy  there  was  BJiegium\  and  if  any  other  I  know  not 


1)  See  here  Sect.  iv.  »)  Marm.  Arund,  8)  Vol. 

Max.  vi,.  6.  *)    Themist.  Orat.  xiv  [II  p.  31  Hard.]  Kai  roO 

Boopiou  Xapwvda,  »)  Diod.  p,  79  [XII  11].  «)  Plato 

PolU.x  [599 El.  ^IraXia  xai  HtxeXia.         ?)  See  Seymnus  CHiu^ 
[276—290]  ana  others. 
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But  that  neither  ThurU  nor  Syharia  before  it,  was  a  Chal- 
cidic  Colony,  is  most  certain.  Heraelides  therefore  agrees 
with  his  Master  Aristotle;  where  he  tells  us,  as  we  have 
cited  before,  That  Charondas  was  a  Catanian,  and  Law- 
giver to  the  Khegians.  Now  what  could  be  the  reason  of 
this  difference  between  all  the  Old  and  some  of  the  Later 
Writers;  but  that  in  the  interval  of  time  between  them, 
which  was  about  ccc  years,  these  pretended  Laws  of  Charon- 
das came  abroad,  as  directed  to  the  Thurians^  and  caJling 
him  a  Thurian  f  But  we  see  the  true  Laws  of  Charondas^ 
which  Aristotle  and  Heraelides  hd^d^  were  made  for  the 
Chalcidic  Towns,  not  for  Thurii.  How  could  these  be  the 
Same  then?  Unless  perhaps  some  may  suppose,  that  the 
Thurians  agreed  to  take  the  Laws  of  Charondas^  which 
were  ready  made  to  their  hands;  as  those  of  Mazaca  in 
Cilida  did:^)  so  that  Charondas' %  Laws  might  be  given 
at  Cabana  and  Bhegium  a  good  while  before  Olymp.  lxxi, 
and  yet  given  too  at  Thurii  at  Olymp.  lxxxiv,  i.  This 
Supposition  indeed  may  serve  to  shew,  how  Charondas's 
Laws  might  possibly  be  Thurian;  but  it  cannot  excuse 
Diodorus  and  the  rest,  who  call  Charondas  himself  a  Thurian;  365 
since  by  this  account  he  was  dead  before  Thurii  was  ever 
heard  of.  But  in  the  next  place,  what  if  I  prove,  that 
neither  Himself,  nor  his  Laws  were  received  by  the  Thu- 
rians: then  I  humbly  conceive,  that  Copy  of  them  which 
Diodorus  used,  will  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  Cheat.  2) 

1)  Strabo  p.  529,  2)  After  this  was  committed  to  the 

Press,  I  recollected  a  Passage  of  Laertius,  which  at  that  time 
was  quite  out  of  my  mind.  This  author  tells  us  from  Hera- 
elides Ponticusy  That  Protagoras  the  Sophist  wa\  Law  -  giver  to 
the  Thurians.  'HpaxXst&r^s,  says  he,  6  Hovrtxdg,  Boupioiq  vdfioog 
Ypd<pai  ^mffl  Upanaydpav  rbv  ^Apdripivr^v  {Laert,  in  Protag.  [IX 
8,  50]).  The  same  Author  tells  us  that  Protagoras  flourished 
xard  T^v  zerdpTijv  tal  djrdoifjxo<rri)v  VXofinidda,  at  01.  lxxxiv, 
the  very  time  that  the  Athenian  Colony  went  to  Thurii,  It's 
very  probable  he  was  then  9.t  Athens;  for  he  was  twice  there: 
his  second  coming  was  between  Olymp.  lxxxix,  i  and  lxxxix,  3, 
as  Athenasus  proves,  p.  219.  This  as  I  take  it,  is  a  great  Con- 
firmation of  what  I  nave  said  about  the  spurious  Charondas. 
—  Add,  p.  549.  [Lennep  in  his  Latin  translation,  Dyce  and 
Ribbeck  place  this  additional  observation  at  the  end  of  the  dis- 

26* 
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in.i)  K  we  will  take  Aihencsus's^  word,  Zaleucus  tons 
Law-giver  to  the  Thurians:  though  a  little  before,  he  had 
quoted  a  Law  of  his  to  the  Locriane.^)  Which  is  a  sign, 
that  he  did  not  out  of  ignorance  mistake  the  one  City  for 
the  other.  By  the  Thurians  here,  he  seems  to  understand 
the  Sybarites^  who  were  afterwards  called  Thurians:  and 
we  may  suppose,  that  at  their  Settlement  Olymp.  lxxxit, 
they  continued  their  old  Constitution  of  Government,  made 
at  first  by  Zaleucus,  for  that  the  ancient  Sybarites  once 
used  his  Laws,  appears  from  Scymnus  Chius;  who  assigns 
this  for  one  of  the  Causes  of  their  Ruin,  that  they  did  not 
adhere  to  them: 

Aiyerat  ydip  aJbrouc  fn^re  zo7g  voiweg  ire 
ToTg  Tou  ZaXeOxoo  vixSXou^  auvreXenf,^) 
And  that  the  Thurians  at  their  first  Plantation  received*) 
them  again,  though  they  refined  and  multiplied  them  even 
to  excess,  we  may  gather  from  Ephorus;  who  speaking  of 
Zaleucus's^)  Laws,  which  he  made  for  the  Locrians,  and 
commending  them  for  their  SimpUcity,  But  the  Thurians, 
says  he,  afterwards  aiming  at  exactness  in  every  thing j  grew 
more  famous  by  it^  but  were  worse  governed.  For  the  fairest 
Exposition  of  this  Passage  seems  to  be  this.  That  the 
Thurians  had  once  the  Laws  of  Zaleucus,  which  ^erwards 
they  refined  upon.  And  if  we  consider  those  Passages  of 
Athenceus  and  Scymnus,  it  may  pass  too  for  the  Truest. 
366  rv.  But  however,  whether  Zaleucus's  Laws  were  receiv'd 
or  not  by  the  Thurians;  those  of  Charondas  we  may  justly 
believe  were  not,  by  the  accounts  we  have  of  both  His 
and  Theirs.  There's  a  large  Fragment^)  of  Theophrastiu% 
(I  suppose,  out  of  his  Tracts  about  Laws)  which  gives  ns 
some  Notices  about  the  Thurian  Laws  concerning  Buying 


quisition  concerning;  the  laws  of  Charondas,  in   spite    of  the 
authority  of  the  original  edition  which  assigns  it  to  this  place]. 
1)  This  error  is  due  to  Bentley  himself,  as  appears  also 
from  the  succeeding  numbers.  —  W.  ^)  Athen,  p.  308. 

3)  Id.  p.  429,  *)  Scymnus  Chius,  v.  345.  5;  It  may 

be  conjectured  that  for  >received«  we  ought  to  read  9reYived< 
(and  Lennep  translates  the  word  ^imtaurasset)]  but  compare 
the  first  line  of  the  next  section.  —  D.  ^  Strabo  p.  260 

7)  l^ob.  Serm,  48  [42]. 
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and  Selling.^)  The  Buyer  was  to  give  Earnest  to  the  Seller 
presently^  and  a  piece  of  Money  to  Three  of  the  next  Neigh- 
hoursy  that  they  might  remember  and  bear  witness  of  the  Bar' 
gain:^  and  then  the  same  Day  he  was  to  pay  the  whole 
Price ^  and  if  he  faiVd  to  pay  it;  he  lost  his  Earnest.^)  And 
if  the  Seller  did  not  stand  to  his  Bargain,^)  he  lost  as  much 
Money  as  the  Thing  was  sold /or:  which,  says  Tbeophrastus, 
w€u  a  very  unequal  penalty  f  that  the  Buyer  should  forfeit  the 
Earnest  only^  and  the  Seller  the  whole  Price:  the  one  being 
so  much  more  than  the  other.  But  Charondas^)  and  Plato, 
says  he,  went  another  way  to  work;  for  they  enact,  That  all 
Buying  and  Selling  shall  be  with  ready  Payment:  and  if  any 
man  trust,  it  shall  be  at  his  own  peril.  The  Law  shall  give 
him  no  remedy  if  he*s  cheated;  for  by  Trusting  he  brought 
the  Cheat  upon  himself.  Now  that  Theophrastus  reports  this 
truly  of  Plato,  it  appears  from  Plato  himself  in  the  xi  Book 
of  his  Laws;^)  where  this  very  Order  about  Buying  and 
Selling  is  still  extant.  We  may  fairly  suppose  therefore, 
that  Theophrastus  is  as  exact  in  what  he  says  of  Charondas,  3«7 
And  I  conceive  it's  as  plain  here,  that  Charondas's  Laws 
were  different  from  the  Thurians;  as  that  Ready  Payment 
is  different  from  Giving  Earnest  and  being  Trusted.  The 
Passage  of  Theophrastus  is  both  faulty  in  the  Original,  and 
misti^en  by  the  Interpreter;  but  the  Reader  may  easily 
see,  how  it  ought  to  be  corrected  and  translated,  by  the 
places  I  have  cited  in  the  Margin. 

V.  We  have  very  good  Evidence,  that  the  Form  of 
Government  which  Charondas^  Laws  were  adapted  to  was 
an  Aristocracy  or  Oligarchy.  Many  of  those  Law-givers, 
says  Aristotle,'^)  that  design  to  establish  Aristocracies,  mistake 
themselves.  Then  he  reckons  up  Five  Artifices,  by  which 
they  impose  upop  the  People:  and  to  One  of  them  he 
adds,  ^i£mep  iv  toIq  Xapdvoa  vofwcQ,    As  it  is  in  the  Laws 

1)  01  dk  Booptaxoi,  dc,  3)  '£v  roTg  Boupiatu  rov  pkv 

dpf>a^&va  ■KapaxpfjfJta,  ribv  dk  ztfi^v  ab^i^yuspov,  ^)  SripTjetg 
TOO  djifiafi&yoQ  •    oorat  ^ap  ol  Booptaxoi,  ^)  ^xrtfftg  oeou 

dv  dno^rat'  xal  rdp  rooro  iv  rotq  Boopioiv  ii  dvurog  C^^u^a. 
^)  Aaptoydag  xal  nXdTwv  napaj^p^pa  xsXsuoutri  otdovai  xal  Xap,' 
fidifstu*  idv  di  xti  nurrsucju,  fii^  elvat  dixyjv  abrdv  yap  oXriov 
sTvat  r^s  ddtxias.  «)  [91601.         T)  Aristot.  Poriy,  12, 13 

(VI 12.  13.  p.  1297  Bekk.] 
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of  Oharondas :  and  he  concludes  the  whole  with  this,  TaBra 
fikv  dXq^ap^txdt  aofiaiiara  t^q  vo/jLo&effeag  y  These  are  OH- 
garchical  Artifices  in  making  of  Laws,  This  passage  is  a 
most  plain  intimation  of  what  I  asserted  above :  but  Heracli^ 
des  says  it  down  right  in  his  Account  of  the  Rhegians^  who 
formed  themselves^  says  he,  ^)  into  an  Aristocracy^  being  governed 
.  by  ;^/i^^or,  a  Thousand  of  the  wealthiest  Citizens^  and  using 
the  Laws  of  Charondas.  Add  the  other  places  of  Aristotle^) ^ 
where  he  says,  The  Ehegian  Government  was  changed  from 
an  Oligarchy  to  a  Tyranny  by  Anaxilas;  nay,  and  that  the 
Thurian  Government^)  was  dXtyapytxmvipa  a  sort  of  Oligar- 
chy \  and  then  I  suppose  this  Point  will  be  sufficiently 
prov'd.  But  Diodorus  from  the  Copy  of  Charondas  which 
he  used,  represents  the  Constitution  to  be  a  Democracy: 
as  when  he  says,*)  A  man  that  proposed  a  New  fjaw^  mtLsi 
868  Jiave  a  Rope  about  his  Neck,  tUl  6  dHMO^  the  people  deter^ 
mined  for  or  against  it :  and  again,^)  Thai  a  Woman  withotit 
any  Fortune^  xare^uyiv  elg  zov  hHMON,  appealed  to  the 
PEOPLE,  and  the  people^)  too  dh  AHMOT  voted  to  make  a 
new  Law  for  her:  and  lastly,'')  That  a  Blind  Man  advised 
toIq  nAHOEUI  the  multitude  to  alter  a  Law:  add  to  these 
his  express  Declaration,®)  that  the  Thurians /orro'rf  IIoAe^ 
zeopLa  AHMOKPATIKON  a  Democratical  Government;  and 
then  I  suppose  it  will  appear  very  probable.  That  Diodorus'^ 
Copy  of  Charondas'^  Laws  was  not  the  same  with  that  of 
Aristotle  and  Heraclides. 

VI.  Charondas,  says  Aristotle  ^),  had  ol>8kv  i8tov  nothing 
peculiar,  in  his  Laws,  except  One.  On  the  contrary,  Diodorus"^^) 
tells  us  from  His  Copy,  That  he  had  nokXd.  Wta,  many  things 
peculiar;  and  reckons  half  a  score  of  them:  and  yet  that 
Single  thing  observed  by  Aristotle  does  not  appear  among 
them.  Does  not  this  look  as  if  the  La^s  they  speak  of 
were  quite  different?  This  is  One  shrewd  suspicion,  that 
Diodorus'^  Copy  was  not  genuine.  But  let  us  consider  the 
Philosopher's  words,  XapwvSoi)  t8eov  pkv  obdiv  iarev,  wA^v 
of  dfxaerwv  WETdOMAPTYPQN*  Ttpotzog  yhp  inohjas  t^v 


1)  Heraclid.  de  Polit,  [XXV].  3)  Arist,  Pd.  v,  12. 

8)  Ibid.  V,  7  [VIII  7  p.  1307  Bekk.]  4)  JXod.  p.  82  [XU  171. 
5)  P.  83.  '  6)  p.  84  [c.  18].  7)  P.  83  [c.  17].  »)  P.  78 
[c.  11].  9)  Aristot.  Pol.  ii,  12.        10)  Diod.  p.  79  [XO  UJ. 
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EniSKEWIN.  So  the  passage  is  read  in  the  common 
Editions,  and  the  Interpreter  translates  it,  Primtis  his  de 
rebus  accurate  consideravit :  which  is  quite  beside  the  Sense 
of  the  Author.  There  are  two  Faults  in  the  Greek,  that 
must  first  be  corrected,  before  we  can  come  at  the  right 
meaning.  First  for  (peodojiaprupajv  we  must  read  <jfeu8o- 
pAipTopmvi  because  BtKfj  is  joined  with  the  Name  of  the 
Things,  and  not  of  the  Persons ;  as  Stxrj  daefiecag,  dyaijuou, 
dfjftyafjJoUy  (fee.  not  Sixr}  daefiatVy  drdfioDVy  d^eYdfiwv,  Demos- 
thenes^) contra  Euergum,  TaZg  'dcxoug  tcjv  feudofiaprupeojv.  369 
,  IsoBus^)  Trjv  T(ov  (jfeudoimoropmv  8tx7jv  ^/yatvctero.  And  again, 
W  Twv  (ff£u8o/jLapTupeojv  mxTj  eltrf^et,^)  Tis  a  fault  therefore 
in  the  same  Orator,  where  we  read*)  Tht  rwv  (/feuSofuw- 
Tupmv  SixTjv  ecXofisv;  and  in  Pollux^)  Kara  rwv  (peuo^ 
liapTupouvTwv  dtxTj,  8  xa\  intffxrupaa^au  xarafiaproptov  iXe- 
yero;  we  must  correct  it,  imffxrjijjaa^at  (ffeudofixxpTupiojv : 
as  the  excellent  MS  of  the  late  Learned  Isaac  Vossius  has 
it.  The  otiier  fault  in  Aristotle  is  'Entaxe<ptg;  the  true 
Emendation  of  which  is  Em(TX7^<peg,  which  signifies  an  Action 
at  Law  against  False  Witnesses.  For  if  a  man  was  cast 
in  a  Trial  by  false  Testimony,  he  might  enter  his  Plea  to 
have  another  Trial  to  prove  the  Witnesses  perjured.  Cha- 
rondas  therefore,  according  to  Aristotle^  first  ordain'd  this 
EmaxTjiptg:  and  if  we  could  know  the  first  Date  of  it,  we 
might  then  arrive  at  the  true  Age  of  Charondas,  The 
Athenian  Orators  often  mention  this  Enc(TX7^</feg  as  a  Law 
in  force  at  Athens;  so  Demosthenes^  Isceus^  Lysias^^)  and 
out  of  them  the  Lexicographers,  Follmc,  Harpocration^  Suidas^ 
Etymolog,  But  whether  it  was  one  of  Solon's  Laws,  or  at 
what  time  made  after  his  Death,  I  am  not  able  to  tell. 
But  there's  a  probability,  that  it  was  made  before  the 
Founding  of  Thurii,  rather  than  after.  For  Lysias^  who 
in  his  youth  was  one  of  that  Colony  that  founded  Thurii^ 
speaks  we  see  of  this  Em<TX7j(pcg^  and  without  any  hint, 
that  it  was  a  New  Law.  And  He  return'd  from  Thurii 
to  Athens  at  01.  xcii,  i.  Take  the  Middle  therefor^  between 
tie  Institution  of  Solon's  Laws  Olymp.  xlvi,  3.  and  the 
Pleadings  of  Lysias;  and  it  will  fall  upon  Olymp.  lxix,  2. 


1)  P,  638  [1139].  2)  P.  38.  ?)  P.  52,        *)  P.  38' 

»)  Pollux  viii,  6  [36J.  «)  Lyaiaa  c.  Pancleonem  [23,  14]. 
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which  is  Lix  years  before  the  foanding  of  Thurii,  So  much 
t7o  odds  are  there,  that  the  'Em'ajo^ec  was  enacted  at  Athens 
before  ThurU  was  founded;  and  consequently  that  Charon-^ 
das  the  first  Author  of  the  'ETzioKfiiptg  was  more  ancient 
than  that  Colony;  and  by  consequence  that  the  Copy  of 
his  Laws,  which  Diodorua  used,  was  supposititious. 

Vn.  The  Case  of  Charondas  in  Stobceus  is  the  very 
Reverse  of  ZaUucits's:  for  he  has  made  Zaleucus  write 
his  Laws  in  the  Common  Dialect,  who  as  a  Locricm  ought 
to  have  used  the  Doric;  and  he  has  introduced  Charondas 
in  the  Doric  Dialect,  who  either  as  a  Catanian  or  a  Thurian 
would  more  probably  have  used  another.  For  Catana  and 
the  other  Cities,  that  Aristotle  says  he  gave  Laws  to,  were 
Chalcidic^  that  is,  Ionic  Colonies:  and  the  Thurians^  whose 
Law-giver  he  was  according  to  Diodorus^  were  a  mixture 
indeed  of  several  Nations,  but  principally  Attic,  Diodorus^) 
says.  That  Lampon  and  Xenocritus^  both  of  Athens,  were 
Krtara}  the  Founders  of  Thurii:  and  that  when  the  Sybarites 
sent  to  Sparta  and  Athens  to  desire  a  Colony,  the  Spartans 
refused  them;  but  the  Athenians  undertook  it,  giving  leave 
to  any  of  the  Feloponnesians  to  share  with  them  if  they 
pleased.  Plutarch^)  also  ascribes  the  Colony  to  the  Athe- 
«Min*;  and  names  one  Hiero^)  an  Aihmian  for  the  Founder. 
Dumysius  Halicam,  ^)  attributes  it  to  the  Athenians  and  the 
rest  0/  Greece;  maMng  the  Athenians  to  be  the  Principal. 
Tis  true  indeed,  Scymnus  Chius^)  makes  Thurii  a  Colony 
of  the  Achceans;  but  this  can  hardly  be  true,  unless  we 
understand  it  of  Sybarisy  which  was  afterwards  called  Thurii  i 
for  That  indeed  was  an  Achcean  Colony.  Diodorus^)  adds, 
wi  That  at  Olymp.  lxxxvi,  3.  Ten  years  after  the  first  Sett- 
lement, the  Thurians  debated  whose  Colony  they  were,  and 
who  should  he  call'd  their  Founder.  The  Athenians  claimed 
it,  because  the  greatest'')  Number  of  Inhabitants  came  from 
Athens:  but  those  of  Peloponnesus  opposed  it,  because  mcm^ 
came  from  thence  too.  At  last  they  agreed  to  send  to 
Delphi^  that  the  Oracle  might  determine  the  Point;  and 


1)  Diod,  p.  77,  78  [XII  10].  »)  Plut.  ».  Lysics  (B36C]. 

di  V.  Peridis  [c.  11].  3)  Jdem.  v.  Nidm  fc.  6].  *).  DUmys. 
V,  LyM  [1].  5)  Scymnus  v,  325,  6)  Diod.  p.  93  [XII  35]. 
^)  uXslaroog  ohcT^ropag, 
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they  were  answer'd,  That  Apollo  himself  was  to  be  counted 
their  Founder:  and  so  the  matter  ended,  no  Nation  pre- 
tending to  that  Honour.  But  however,  that  the  Athenians 
had  the  greatest  Party  and  strongest  Interest  there,  appears 
doubly;  both  because  in  the  Athenian  Invasion^)  of  Sidly^ 
the  Thurians  adhered  to  the  Athenians  against  the  Sicilicms 
and  Spartans;  and  because  the  Thurian  Money ^)  had  a 
Pallas's  Head  with  a  Helmet,  exactly  like  the  Attic.  I  am 
not  ignorant,  that  after  the  Defeat  of  the  Athenians  in 
4Sk»7y,  01.  xci,  4.  the  Thurians  too  among  the  rest  of  their 
Confederates,  deserted  them;  and  ccc  At?ienians^)  were 
banished  from  the  Colony.  But  the  Laws  of  Charondas^ 
as  Diodorus  relates,  were  made  upon  the  first  Establishment 
there,  aboTe  xxx  Years  before  that  Overthrow:  and  I  leave 
it  to  the  Header's  Judgment,  if  at  that  time  the  great 
Number  and  Power  of  the  Athenians  at  ThurU  do  not  make 
it  more  probable.  That  their  Laws,  if  then  made,  would 
have  been  in  the  Attic  Dialect  rather  than  the  Doric, 

VllL  There's  a  very  odd  Passage  in  Stephanus  Byzan-- 
tilts ;^)  'Anb  r^g  Kardvrjg  XapmdoQ,  b  8td(Tfjfiog  rwv  iv  *A^vj)(tc 
vofio^eTwVy  Of  Catana  vjos  Charondas,  that  celebrated  Law- 
giver at  Athens;  and  another  in  Suidas  more  odd  than  that; 
NojjjLofidrou  nap'  'ABrjvahtQ  npiorog  iysvero  ApdxmVy  xa2  ust^  37» 
rouTov  26XWV,  xal  pjerdL  toutov  SaX^g,  xa}  fxerd.  rourov  Ata^u- 
Xog,  The  Lawgivers  to  the  Atheniims  were  first  Draco,  then 
Solon,  tTten  Thales,  and  then  ^schylus.  What  shaU  we  say 
to^  these  Passages?  we  must  own  there  were  many  NofW' 
^erou  Makers  of  Laws  at  Athens  after  Solon's  time;  but  yet  I 
can  hardly  believe,  that  Charondas^  and  Thales^  and  ^sehylus 
are  to  be  reckon'd  of  that  number.  As  for  Suidas^  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  for  AlayuXogy  the  true  Reading  is  ZdXsuxog: 
so  that  putting  a  fuU  stop  after  NopjoMrac^  as  it  is  in  the 
Paragraph  just  before,  the  meaning  of  Suidas  will  be  thus : 
Lawoitebb.  The  first  was  Draco  a<  Athens;  after  him  Solon, 
after  him  Thales,  after  him  Zaleucus.*)  Where  he  does  not 
assert,  that  ThaJ^  and  Zaleucus  were  Athenian  Lawgivers ; 


1)  Jhuevd.  [VI  61].  Diodor.  [XIII].  »)  Qoltssius. 

8)  DumvM.  Jb  PtiUareh,  v.  Lysics  [L  c.l.  *)  Stefh,  v.  Ear, 

^  Bendey's  emendation  is  contested  by  Wesseling,  m  his  pre- 
face to  Fetit's  Leges  Attieoi,  referred  to  by  D. 
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but  only  that  their  Laws  were  more  recent  than  Draco's  and 
Solon's,  We  have  seen  already  from  Aristotle^^)  how  some 
maintained  that  Zaleucus  was  T hake's  Scholar;  meaning 
Thales  the  Cretan,  who  was  almost  ccc  Years  before  Solon's 
time:  but  Suidas^  or  his  Author,  confounding  Tkales  the 
Cretan  with  the  Philosopher  Thales  the  Milesian,  has  by 
consequence  put  him  after  Solon,  This  perhaps  may  he 
no  unlikely  account  of  the  Passage  of  Smdas:  hut  the 
other  of  Stephanus  is  very  hard  to  make  out.  For  even 
Plato  and  Aristotle  forbid  us  to  allow  of  the  Vulgar  Read- 
ing, 'Ev  'Adr/vj^fft;  for  speaking  of  this  Charondaa,^)  they 
make  him  Lawgiver  in  some  Towns  of  Sicily  and  Italy; 
but  say  not  one  word  of  his  Laws  at  Athens.  Add  to  this, 
that  iv  'Adijvjjfft,  which  all  the  Editions  and  MSS.  seem 
to  agree  in,  is  not  Greek:  for  they  ever  say,  ^ABy^vjjm  with- 
out the  Praeposition;  as  they  will  find,  who  please  to  examin 
873  it. 3)  These  things  seem  to  warrant  a  Conjecture;  that 
Hermolaus  the  Epitomizer  of  Stephanus,  or  some  of  his 
Copiers,  mistook,  and  put  iv  A^vfjat  for  iv  ZtxeXiqi.  And 
yet  on  the  other  side,  that  Charondas's  Laws  were  famous 
at  least,  if  not  in  force,  at  Atkens^^)  we  have  a  good  Au- 
thority, Hermippus  in  his  Treatise  Oi Lawgivers',  who  informs 
us,  That  Charondas'«  Laws  used  to  be  sung  ai  Athens  over 
a  glass  of  Wine,  ^tdovro  A^ijvjjaiv  at  Xapiovdou  vofwe  iz<xp' 
cfvov.  For  the  very  Title  of  the  Book  shews,  that  NOMOI 
here  do  not  signify  Songs  and  Tunes,  as  VXuiinoo  voixoe, 
Mapauoo  voiiot,  but  reaUy  Laws.  Now  Aristotle^)  puts  a 
Problem,  Why  are  Tunes  called  Nofwef  and  he  answers,  Is 
it,'  because  be/ore  the  use  of  Letters,  men  sung  their  Latos^ 
that  they  might  not  forget  themf  as  the  custom  continues  yet 
among  the  Agathyrsi.  Which  Passage  I  think  will  go  a 
great  way  towards  putting  an  end  to  our  debate  about 
Charondas,  For  if  Laws  were  sung  before  the  knowledge 
of  Letters,  as  Aristotle  says ;  and  if  Charondas's  Laws  were 
sung  at  Athens,  as  Hermippus  says:  then  the  consequence 
seems  fair  and  natural;  tiiat  they  were  first  sung  at  Athens, 
before  the  Date  of  Solon's  or  Draco's  Laws,  which  were 


1)  See  ?iere  P.S40,        2)  P.se4,  3)  See  Dobree  Advers. 

n  366.  —  D.  4)  Athen.  p,  619  [B].    Tpfiinnoq  iv  ixrat 

Tcepl  NofjLoSe-cibv.         5)  Arist.  Proh,  XIX,  28  [p.  919sq.Bekk.]. 
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written  upon  wooden  Tables,  and  fixed  up  for  the  public 
view.  And  by  this  account  Charondas^s  Laws  must  be  sung 
cc  years  before  the  very  naming  of  Thurii.  Besides  this, 
we  may  justly  infer,  that  his  Laws  were  written  in  some 
sort  of  Verse,  or  tunable  Measure:  for  otherwise  how  they 
should  be  sung  over  Wine,  I  do  not  understand.  And  to 
con£bin  us  in  this  suspicion,  there's  a  passage  in  Straho^ 
of  which  his  Learned  Commentator  has  said  nothing;  but 
from  this  View  it  will  be  plain  and  easie.  The  Mazacenes^) 
of  Cappadocia,  says  he,  use  the  Lavas  of  Gharondas,  ojoow-  «''* 
li£V<H  xcH  NoiJXfjdhVy  and  appoint  some  person  to  be  their  Law- 
SiHOEB,  who  is  among  Them  the  Declarer  of  the  Latos^  cts 
the  Lavjyers  are  among  the  Romans.  Now  how  comes  it  to 
pass,  that  Charondas's  Laws  required  a  Law-Singer  NOMfl- 
AG 2^  a  Word  and  Office  never  heard  of  but  in  this  passage 
of  Strabof  Unless  there  were  something  peculiar  in  them, 
that  whereas  other  Laws  were  in  Prose,  They  were  in 
Verse,  and  to  be  sung  by  the  People.  To  give  an  instance, 
how  they  might  be  sung  at  Athens  \  One  of  the  Laws  of 
Charondas^  as  Diodorus^)  says,  was  Ilep}  rrfi  KaxoiuXia^ 
About  avoiding  III  Company :  Now  the  Athenians  had  a  Scolion 
or  Catch  which  they  used  to  sing  Tzap'  ohov  over  a  glass 
of  Wine: 3) 

'ASfjoJTou  XoyoVy  w  'roups,  fia^wv  tooq  dya^oug  ifiiXer 
Tojv  SeeXaJv  d'  dne^ou,  yvoug  Ztt  dedatv  dXtyrj  X^^^' 
The  Measure  of  it  is  neglected  in  the  vulgar  Athenceus^ 
but  it's  like  that  in  Alc(eus  and  Horace, 

NvUam,   Vare,  sacra  vite  pnus  severis  arborem,^) 
Mnjdkv  dUo  ^oTBuajjQ  npoTspov  devdpeov  dpniXw.^) 
Now  if  instead  of  'AdiifjToo  Xoyov,  one  should  say  thus; 
Xapvjvdot)  v6pov,  w  'rcups,  pad^ojv  zohg  dya&oug  <pCk&r 
he  would  have  the  very  Law,  that  Diodorus  speaks  of.  About 
evil  Conversation,    But  we  have  One  of  his  Laws  really 
extant  in  Verse,  though  not  of  Charondas's  own  making, 
but  of  one  of  the  Comic  Poets: 


1)  Sirabo  p.  539.  »)  Diod.  p.  19  [XII  12].  3)  Arist. 

&  Schol.  p,  356  [Vesp.  1239].  Athen.  p.  695  [b].  *)  [Hor. 

carm.  1 18.]  s)  [Ale.  fr.  44Bergk.]. 
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No/jLo^afqi  rd  r  aXka  xm  rtwri  Xiyeof' 
V  Ttau&tv  abrou  tmzpwkv  iiteeadYafv, 
J/jyT*  ebdoxtjjsimo}^  fiqre  ueTej^STOf  Xoyvt} 
Jlapd,  Tolg  itoktroitg'  o»g  inetaaxrov  xaxbv 

875  Kardi  rwv  iauTou  npayyaxoiv  Tt&itopttrydvoQ. 

En^/upa}v  xa'udnauaov*  eer  odx  iTtsruyeSy 
Mavexbv  to  Trecpav  detrrepag  XtxJSetv  rrac^v. 
So  these  Iambics  are  to  be  read  in  DiodorusA)  In  the 
common  Editions  the  two  first  Verses  are  taken  for  Prose, 
and  supposed  to  be  IHodorus*s  words,  not  the  Poet's.  But 
it*s  now  evident,  that  they  belong  to  the  rest,  and  I  haye 
only  changed  raura  into  toot}  for  the  sake  of  the  Measure. 
Even  the  great  Grotius^)  was  in  the  common  mistake,  and 
believ'd  them  to  be  Prose;  and  upon  that  account,  he  altered 
the  viith  Verse  thus, 

Ev^  hzizDj^eg  yhp  ^b  npdrepov  y^fioLQ,  ^eXe; 
because,  I  suppose,  he  could  not  apprehend  what  f^<T/ be- 
longed to:  but  now  it's  plain,  that  it  refers  to  Charondas. 
In  the  last  Verse  both  the  Editors  of  Diodorua^  and  Grotius 
too,  admit  of  the  vulgar  reading,  necpag  deurepaQj  the  second 
Experiment:  but  at  fiiat  rate,  it  is  not  true  Greek;  for 
Xapecv  here  will  not  bear  a  Genitive  Case.  I  have  corrected 
it  therefore,  TteTpav  deurspag,  the  Eocperiment  of  a  second 
Wife.  Well;  if  it  appear  probable  from  these  several 
Particulars,  that  Charondas's  Laws  were  drawn  up  in  some 
kind  of  Verse  or  Measure  fit  to  be  sung:  we  need  no  other 
proof  to  detect  the  Imposture  of  Stobceus's  Writer.  For 
all  the  Fragments  that  are  produced  there,  are  flat  and 
down -right  Prose,  without  tiie  least  footsteps  of  poetical 
Measure.  For  example,  this  very  Law,  which  we  have 
now  cited  from  the  Comic  Poet,  is  thus  expressed  in  Sto- 
bcBus,^)  '0  fJOjTpuedLV  ineyaiuov  pi)  ebdo^efro}'  dXX'  dveeSeCiffBo}^ 
Zartep  adrtog  wy    oixetag  dtaixrrdastog.     He  that  marries  a 

876  Second  Wife  to  be  Stepmother  to  his  Children^  let  him  be  dw- 
grac'd,   as  being  the  Author  of  his  oum  Disquiet,     This  Law 


1)  Diod.  p.  80  [XII 14].  [Meineke,  Com.  IV  618.]        >)  GrotU 
Exeerpla  ex  Trag.  ds  Com.  p.  919.  »)  Stoh,  iS«rfii.xlii.  [40], 
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the  Writer  might  meet  with  in  the  Poet  dted  above,  or 
some  other  Author  now  lost;  and  therefore  he  inserted  it 
into  his  Collection,  to  make  the  Cheat  pass  the  more  easily. 
But  I  appeal  to  those  that  are  skilPd  in  the  ancient  Poetry; 
if  there  be  any  Musical  Measure  of  any  sort  whatsoever 
in  the  words  that  he  has  given  us.  He  seems  to  have 
heard  too,  that  Charondaa'^  Laws  were  used  to  be  sung, 
as  we  have  shewn  from  Hermippus  and  Strabo;  he  con- 
dudes  therefore  with  this,  npoardaaei  8k  6  vdjio^y  iniaraa^cu 
rh.  Ttpootiua  roug  noXfrag  SsravTac,  xcd  iv  ralg  koprcug  uzrh. 
raug  Ttaeavag  Xiyetv  w  (Stv  izpofftdaajj  b  kaztdrmpy  cva  Ipj^ 
atooTcu  kxaarm  tA  itapayyiXpxiTa:  The  Law  enjoins^  that 
all  the  Citizens  shall  learn  these  Procemia  ;  and  at  their  Feasts^ 
some  Person  appointed  by  the  Master  of  the  Feast  shall  say 
them,  after  the  Hymns  are  sung;  that  the  Laws  may  become 
Jamiliar  to  every  body.  He  is  SO  far  in  the  right  indeed, 
that  these  Laws,  that  he  has  put  upon  us,  are  to  be  said, 
and  not  sung:  lor  there's  nothing  of  Harmony  in  them: 
nor  do  they  need  a  Law-singer,  Nofia}8og,  as  the  true  Laws 
of  Charondas  did :  nor  would  the  Athenians  have  sung  These 
noLp'  ohov  at  their  Merriments ;  for  the  very  Laws  of  Solon 
have  as  much  of  Tune  and  Verse  in  them.  But  the  sagar 
cious  Reader  may  observe  too  a  very  odd  and  peculiar 
usage  of  the  word  'Efi^omourac;  which  this  Writer  puts 
here  to  signifie  being  natural,  as  it  were^  and  familiar.  And 
that  we  may  not  think  it  a  fault  of  the  Copier,  there's 
the  same  word  in  the  Page  before,  'EiKpomoorat  ixdaro} 
rb  xdXXiazov  xal  aTiBpiiarwdiararov  rr^g  dpsr^g;  That  the 
best  and  the  most  seminal  Virtue  may  become  natural  to  them:  377 
though  in  both  places  even  common  Syntax  requires,  that 
we  should  read  it,  i/jj^umajrac.  Now  in  all  the  Authors 
that  I  can  think  of,  it  has  quite  another  meaning.  To  be 
puft  up,  and  be  proud,  from  Cfuadw,  to  blow :  but  this  mock 
Charondas  believ'd  it  came  n-om  ^uffeg.  Nature:  which  is 
mere  Barbarism;  for  the  first  Syllable  of  ^umg  is  short, 
and  the  first  of  ^uacow  long.^)  This,  with  some  other 
words,  both  in  Charondas  and  Zaleucus,  and  the  Matter  too  of 
each  of  them,  makes  me  suspect  the  Author  was  no  Native 
^f  Greece:  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  determin  that;  neither     ~ 


1)  Of.  Heyne,  Opusc.  acad.  II  82,  referred  to  by  D. 
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do  I  assert  any  thing  positively  on  either  side  of  tlas  whole 
Debate  about  the  two  Law-givers.  I  rather  desire  to  stand 
a  Neuter,  till  the  matter  shall  be  decided  by  some  abler 
Hand:  and  if  I  might  have  the  Nomination,  it  should  be 
He,  whom  the  whole  Learned  World  will  allow  to  be  the 
best  able,  his  Excellency  Mr.  Ezekiel  Spanhemiub. 

I  Return  now  to  our  Learned  Examiner,  and  I  find  him 
still  at  his  old  work  of  Cavilling  and  Mistaking.  He 
has  spent  two  miserable  Pages ^)  in  ridiculing  me,  as  he 
thinks,  for  saying  Empedocles  wrote  an  S^pic  Poem;  a  Name 
which  he  thinks  belongs  to  no  Poems,  but  such  as  Ae 
Ilias  and  JEnets,  What  will  he  say  then  to  Athenceua^  who 
calls  Archestratus'^  Gastronomia ,  a  small  Poem  about  Fish 
and  Cookery,  an  Epic  Poem.  'E^ixhv  8k,  says  he, 2)  rd 
TtocT^fxaf  What  to  Quintilian^^)  who  among  (Epicos)  the  Epic& 
reckons  Aratus^  Theocritics^  Nioanderf  Is  not  Empedocles^ 
as  much  an  Epic^  as  these  are?  What  will  he  say  to  Laer- 
tiu8^  Plutarch^  and  others,  who  usually  say  Parmenides's 
W8*E7ny,  and  Xenophaness  ^EnoTtottav ,  and  the  Pythagoreans 
Xpuaa  *Emy?  What  to  Suidas^  who  says  Orpheus  wrote 
"Qo&UTcxdi.  jUmxatQ ;  and  Timotheus  about  Quadrupeds^  Birds, 
Fishes^  &c,  Emx<og;  and  Tribonianus  upon  Ptolemee^s  Canon 
TEntxwQf  Are  not  these  Poems  Philosophical^  as  well  as 
Empedocles' ^'i  But  what  will  he  say  to  Aristotle,^)  Plutarch^) 
and  Simplidus  ,^)  who  expresly  call  Empedocles's  Poems 
EIIHf  For  pray  what  difference  between  ^Tny  or  EnonottoL^ 
and  Ilocfjiia  Emxovf  Athencetis  plainly  shews  us,  that  they 
have  all  the  same  Importance;  for  the  same  Poem  of  Arche- 
stratus^  which  in  one  place  he  calls  Enixhv  noff^fmy  in  an- 
other,'^) he  calls  Enonouav\  and  in  a  third®)  he  calls  the 
Author  EnoTioiSg,  But  let  us  see  Mr.  jB's  happy  address 
in  managing  this  Cavil.  If  the  Dr.  says  he,^)  has  met  toUh 
an  account  of  Empedocles'*  tvriting  an  Epic  Poem,  he  knows 
more  of  his  Works  than  Laertius  didf  who  was  so  absurd 
as  to  pass  it  over  in  silence.    A  noble  Paragraph  indeed; 


1)  P.  45,  46.        »)  Athen.  p.  4  [2].        3)  Quint.  X.  1  [65sq.I 
4)  Arist.  Nic(m.  VII  3  [5  p.  1147,  20,Bekk.]  5)  piut,  de 

Aud.  Poet.  [cap.  2  p.  16 C]        6)  Simplic.  ad  Phys.  Arist,  p.J. 
&  238.  7>  P.  104.  8)  P.  S35.  ^  P.  45. 
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to  come  from  such  a  Master  of  Sense  and  Style.  If  Laer- 
tiu8  did  not  know  of  that  Epic  Poem,  how  was  he  absurd 
in  not  speaking  of  it?  Mr.  B.  may  please  to  explain  this, 
who  at  least  is  answerable  for  the  Language  of  his  Book. 
But  his  Assistant  perhaps  that  consulted  Boohs  for  Um^  i) 
is  to  blame  here  for  the  Matter;  and  the  next  time  that 
Mr  B,  sees  him,  he  may  justly  call  him  to  account  for 
deceiving  him  about  Laertms,  For  that  Author  reokons 
up  among  other  Poems  oi  Empedpcles's^)  EEP30Y  AIABA- 
2IJS,  The  Expedition  of  Xerxes ;  which  he  afterwards  calls 
nEP2IKA.  And  I  dare  appeal  to  Mr.  B.  himself,  if  That 
was  not  an  Epic  Poem  in  .his  own  sense  of  the  Word. 
'Tis  true,  Laertius  adds,  that  Empedocles'^  Sister  is  reported 
to  have  burnt  that  Poem.  But  that's  nothing  to  the  pre-  379 
sent  point;  for  Mr.  B.  challenges  me  to  produce  any  Youcher 
for  Empedocles's  writing  an  Epic  Poem:  and  that  I  have 
now  done.  Nay  if  Aristotles's  Copies  do  not  deceive  us, 
that  Epic  Poem  was  extant  in  His  time,  for  he  quotes  a 
fragment  of  it,^) 

^AXipirov  Sdarc  xoXX-qaag 

But  I  own,  that  for  Ilepatxoig^  I  would  there  read  ^uaexoZg, 
as  others  have  done  before  me;  because  the  very  same 
Fragment  is  quoted  by  him  in  another  place  out  of  Efins- 
8oxX^g  iv  ToTg  QurnxoTg:^)  and  the  very  Sense  of  it,  A 
Past  made  of  Meal  and  Water,  shews  it  rather  belongs  to 
Physics^  than  to  the  Expedition  of  Xerxes, 

But  can  the  Dr,  be  so  wretchedly  ignorant  ^  says  Mr. 
B.^)  as  to  think  every  large  Copy  of  Hea^ameters  is  an  Epic 
Poem  f  On  whose  side  the  wretched  Ignorance  lies,  the  present 
Age  and  Posterity  will  judge.  But  it's  plain,  Mr.  B.  sup- 
poses, that  Efnpedocles's  Physics  were  but  a  large  Copy  of 
Verses,  And  yet  Laertius  would  have  taught  him,  that 
those  Physics  consisted  of  5000  Verses,  which  are  above 
twice  as  many  as  are  in  all  VirgiTs  Georgics.  Nay  they 
were  divided  into  several  Books;  and  Simplidus^)  cites 
the  FiBST  and  Second  of  them;  Eixnedoxk^g  iv  npafTwrojv 

1)  Prasf.  3)  Laert.  Emped.  [Vm  2.  67].  »)  Arist. 

Probh  XXI,  22  [p.  929  Bekk.].  ^EfinsdoxXrj^  iv  roZg  IlepatxoTq. 
*)  Meteor.  IV,  4.  5)  p.  4J.  6)  Simplic,  Phys. 

Aritt.  p.  34, 
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0oatxwv,  ySfjoteSox^  iv  Seuripmrwv  9oatxm.^)  Mr,B, 
seems  to  have  as  fidse  a  Notion  ot  EmpedocUs's  KA6APII0I, 
Treatise  oiExpiatiawn  for  he  compares  it  with  TheocHtus^s 
Fharmaceuiria;^)  as  if  they  resembrd  one  another  both  in 
Bigness  and  in  Subject.  Now  the  one  has  but  166  Verses 
in  it;  and  the  other,  as  Laertius  says,  had  5000:  is  not 
Mr.  B,  then  very  exact  in  this  first  way  of  Comparison? 
3«>  As  for  the  Subject  of  them,  the  Pharmaceuiria  of  Theoeriha 
is  nothing  but  the  Charms  and  Philtres  of  a  Woman  to 
make  a  man  in  love  with  her:  and  what  is  that  to'Xo- 
^apfJLo}  the  Expiations  of  Empedoclesf  which  were  either  the 
Lustrations  of  Cities  and  Countries  from  Plagues,  Earth- 
quakes, Prodigies;  or  of  private  Persons  from  Diseases, 
Dreams,  Murders:  or  rather  (if  Mr.  B.  say  true,^)  That 
the  Subject  of  that  Treatise  was  in  great  measure  draium  fr&th 
the  Pythagoreans)  the  Ka&apfw}  must  signifie  the  Purifi- 
cation of  the  Mind  in  the  Pythagorean  way;  which  Hieroda, 
Jamblichus^  and  others  speak  so  much  of.  Mr.  B,  goes  on, 
That  we  have  a  large  Fragment  of  His  directed  to  the  peopU 
o/Agrigent  his  Townsmen;  so  that  the  Subject  was  no  higher ^ 
than  an  Account  of  Himself  to  his  own  Countrymen :  and  way 
not  Doric  then  be  proper  for  little  Poems,  where  men  oj  ordi- 
nary rank  are  addressed  to  f  Here  he  supposes  this  Fragment 
to  be  a  different  piece  from  the  Ka^apfiol,  being  a  M 
Poem^  says  he,  to  the  Agrigentines:  whereas  Laertius  twice 
tells  us,  tJiat  the  Fragment  is  out  of  the  KaBapfiol,  the 
})eginning  of  which  work  was  thus, 

IQ  ftXoty  o?  /jte^tx  aoTu  xarh  $av^ou  ^Axpdyavrog 

Nalers  .*) 

So  that  a  Book  of  5000  Verses  is  again  dwindled  into  a 
little  Poem,  And  then  to  infer  from  Sie  first  Verses  of  it, 
that  the  Subject  of  the  whole  was  nothing  but  an  Account  of 
himself  to  his  Countrymen,  is  just  as  if  he  should  argue  fiponi 
the  first  Verses  of  the  Georgics ,  that  the  Subject  of  them 
is  nothing  but  Virgil's  account  of  Himself  to  Moicenas. 
To  shew  that  Phalaris's  Epistles  might  be  writ  in 
881  Doric  at 'first,  but  afterwards  be  translated;  he  instances 
in  the  Pieces  of  Perictyone,  and  Arisioxenus,  and  Zaleucus^ 


1)  P.  86.       2)  P.  46,  47.      8)  p.  47.      4)  [Laert.  Emp.  541* 
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ihree  Pythagoreansy^)  who  in  all  probabilUy  torote  in  Doric; 
<md  yet  in  Stobseus^s  time  some  part  of  the  Writings  of  the 
One  toere  in  Ionic,  and  those  of  the  Others  in  Hie  Common 
Dialect.  Now  as  for  his  King  Zaleucus^  I  have  endeavoured 
to  shew  above,  that  he  was  no  Pythagorean^  and  that  the 
Writings  ascribed  to  him  are  a  Cheat:  and  the  second 
Writer  Aristoxmus  was  at  first  indeed  a  Scholar  to  Xeno- 
philus  a  Pythagorean^  and  wrote  the  Lives  of  Pythagoras 
and  his  Followers;  but  he  waiS  afterwards  Aristotle's  Scholar: 
neither  did  he  reckon  himself  among  the  Pythagoreans^  as 
appears  from  Laertius  and  Diodorus:  The  last  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans, says  Laertius^^)  toere  Xenophilus  and  Jive  ethers^ 
ichom  Aristoxenus  saw.  And  Diodorus^)  places  rm  JlodiX' 
yopixwv  (pikoadipoiV  roug  rsXeoTacoug^  the  last  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean Sect^  at  Olymp.  cm,  2v  which  was  xliv  Years  before 
Aristotle's  Death,  whom  Aristoxmus  expected  to  have  suc*^ 
ceded;  but  Theophastus  was  preferr'd  before  him.  Why 
should  Aristoxentis  then  write  in  Doric  ^  who  both  liv'd  at 
Athens^  and  was  no  Pythagorean?  Mr.  ^'s  third  Writer  is 
Perictyone,  who^  though  a  Pythagorean  vyrit  in  Ionic.  Mr.  B. 
declares-  more  than  once,  that  He  despises  the  mean  Em- 
ployment of  Index -hunting;  but  his  Assistant  and  He,  as 
we  have  seen  in  several  Instances,  are  not  always  of  the 
same  Opinion.  For  the  hint  of  this  Ionic  Fragment  of 
Perictyone  was  taken  out  of  Stobceus's  In(fex:  but  if  he 
had  read  the  Author,  and  not  dip'd  into  the  Index  only, 
he- would  have  found  in  the  very  first  Chapter  two  Frag- 
ments of  Perictyone  s  Book,  Ilepl  2oiptag^  and  both  of  them 
in  the  Doric.  The  Ionic  Fragment  is  spurious  therefore :  % 
for  why  should  she  write  Philosophy  in  two  Dialects?  Nay, 
to  deal  freely  and  openly,  I  believe  all  her  Fragments  are 
spurious;  as  most  of  those  of  Pythagoric  Treatises  are 
justly  suspected  to  be:  for  they  appeared  but  late  in  the 
World,  and  long  after  the  times  of  their  pretended  Authors. 
Porphyry  in  his  MS  Commentary  upon  Ptolemee's  Harmonics 
(which  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  very  excellent  Dr.  Wallis*) 
is  now  publishing  at  Oxford)  cites  a  Passage  of  Archytas 
the  Pythagorean,  Oh  frnXearay  says  he,  xal  yvrjata  elvau  Xiye- 
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roe  tA  (fUYYpdmJMTa,  whose  Writings  in  particular  are  supposd 
to  be  genuine.    Few  of  the  rest  will  be  thought  so  in   the 
Judgment  of  knowing  Persons:  and  particularly  this  Peri- 
ethane  will  be  exploded  for  a  mere  Forgery.  For  who  ever 
heard  before  of  this  Pythagorean  Lady?  Jambtickus  has  given 
us  a  List  of  all  the  Women  of  the  Sect,  that  He  ever 
heard  of;   and  there's  no  such  among  them.    Stobasus  is 
the  only  man,  that  mentions  Her,  or  her  Writings:    and 
I  am  perswaded,  that  the  Forger  of  them  designed  to  have 
them  pass  in  the  name  of  that  Perictyone^  who  was  Plato's 
Mother.   For  they  thought  it  a  point  of  Decorum,  to  make 
even  the  Female  Kindred  of  Philosophers  copy  after  the 
Men.    So  in  the  counterfeit  Socratic  Epistles  we  have  So^ 
crates^  Wife  Myrto  setting  up  an  Academy  for  the  Ladies. 
And  among  the  Pythagoric  Writings  we  have  a  Book  About 
Humane  Nature,^)  Aladpag  Ilu&ayopou  Aeuxdvag,  which  the 
Learned  Canterus  translates  ArescB  Pythag,    He  seems  to 
take  it  for  Areaas^  one  of  the  Successors  of  Pythagoras: 
but  the  true  Version  is  thus,  A^aroR  Pythagorce  F,  Lucance, 
383  By  ^sara  Pythagoras'*  Daughter^  the  Lucanian.    And  yet 
neither  Jamblichus^  nor  Porphyry ^  nor  Laertius^  when  they 
give  us  an  account  of  that  Philosophers's  Daughters,  take 
any  notice  of  Aisara.    But  there's  a  late  Author  in  Pho- 
tius^)  that  mentions  her;  though  the  Passage  is  so  corrupted, 
that  the  Lady  is  lost  in't.     The  Sons  of  Pythagoras,  says 
he,  were  Mnesarchus  and  Telauges;   xa}  2dpa  xa}  Mma  ax 
^YaripeQy  and  Sara  and  Myia  his  Daughters.     Correct  it, 
xcu  Aladpa:  the  Syllable  At  was  lost  here,  because  the 
same  in  KAI  preceded  it :  so  that  henceforward  they  may 
register  this  jEsara  in  the  List  of  the  Pythagorean  Womett, 
and  blot  out  Sara  whom  no  body  ever  heard  of. 

I  must  now  consider  half  a  Dozen  8)  of  Mr.  ^'s  Pages 
by  the  Lump.  A  very  Learned  Person,*)  in  excuse  for 
the  Attic  Dialect  of  Phalaris,  had  objected  to  me,*)  That 
Ocellus  the  Lucanian,  though  a  Dorian  by  his  Country^ 
had  not  written  in  Doric,  as  appeared  by  his  Book  yet  extanty 
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De  Natura  XJmversi,  Now  when  I  was  drawing  up  the 
former  Edition  of  this  Dissertation,  I  observ'd  Stohceus^) 
quoted  some  passages  of  Ocellus  in  Doric^  which  are  extant 
word  for  word  in  the  present  Book,  the  Dialect  only  altered: 
whereby  I  knew  the  whole  Treatise  was  writ  originally  in 
the  Doric  Dialect.  I  can  truly  say,  I  observ'd  this  my 
self  without  knowing  that  any  other  had  done  it  before 
me.  And  I  was  induced  to  think,  that  no  body  had  done't, 
from  this  very  Objection  about  Ocellus  Lucanus;  which  was 
made  by  a  man  of  very  great  Reading,  and  yet  plainly 
implies,  that  He  had  no  where  met  with  the  Observation. 
And  I  was  confirmed  farther  in  the  belief  of  it  from  the 
Cambridg  Edition  of  Ocellus,  which  was  the  only  one  I  had 
then  by  me;  for  the  First  Annotation  printed  there  is  a  384 
Question,  Why^  since  Archytas,  and  Timseus  Locrus,  and 
Theocritus  wrote  in  the  Doric  Idiom,  Ocellus  should  write 
in  Attic?  to  which  no  Answer  at  all  is  given.  Were  not 
these  things  enough  to  perswade  one,  that  the  Observation 
had  not  been  made  before?  I  must  confess,  I  was  not 
ignorant  that  one  Visszanitis  had  set  out  an  Edition  of 
Ocellus;  but  being  an  Editor  of  no  great  esteem  (the  Editor 
of  Fhalaris  must  pardon  this  freedom)  I  had  not  purchased 
the  Book,  nor  knew  at  all  that  he  had  said  this  thing 
before  me:  neither  did  I  think  it  worth  the  while  to  let 
ihe  Press  stand  still,  while  I  sought  for  it;  because  I  knew 
the  Cambridg  Edition  was  latter  ^an  Vizzanius%  and  would 
probably  have  had  the  Observation  in  it,  if  Vizzanius  had 
lit  upon't  Besides  that  I  was  prone  enough  to  believe, 
that  the  Learned  Greek  Professor,  the  Author  of  the  Ob- 
jection, could  not  be  a  stranger  to  Vizzanius's  Edition;  so 
that  I  concluded  from  His  not  knowing  it,  that  Vizzanius 
had  not  said  it.  This  is  a  true  Account  of  this  matter 
about  Ocellus  Lucanus :  and  I  hope  it  is  so  fair  a  one, 
that  all  ingenuous  Persons,  not  ting'd  with  Envy  and  Malice, 
will  be  satisfied  with  it.  I  shall  now  make  some  Remarks 
on  the  Examiner's  Harangue,  wherein  he  has  laboured  to 
make  the  World  believe,  that  I  stole  the  Observation, 
which  I  gave  out  for  my  own,  out  of  Vizzanius's  Preface. 
Which  being  about  Matter  of  Fact,  and  within  the  reach 
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of  my  own  knowledge,  I  do  averr  to  be  a  Calumny;  and 
that  the  Account  I  have  here  given  is  true  in  every  part 
of  it.  But  let  us  see  how  he  makes  out  his  Indictment^) 
He  finds  the  same  places  in  Stobseus  named  by  Yizzanius 

385  and  Me:  therefore  I  stole  the  Observation  from  him,  Wwi' 
derfully  argued!  But  are  not  those  Passages  in  Stobatu 
the  only  Ground,  that  the  Observation  is  bottomed  on?  If 
two  Persons  therefore ,  without  concerting  together  might 
hit  upon  the  Observation,  which  I  presume  Mr.  B.  will  not 
deny,  is  it  not  necessary  that  they  must  both  hit  upon 
those  Proofs,  which  the  Observation  solely  depends  on? 
If  I  had  concurred  with  Vizzanius  in  some  incidental  matters 
not  at  all  necessary  to  the  main  Point;  it  might  then  look 
a  little  more  probable,  that  I  had  pillaged  them  from  him: 
but  since  the  Observation  in  general  might  be  found  out 
without  Vizzanius'%  help ;  the  citing  of  such  places  as  it's 
entirely  founded  on,  is  no  further  proof  that  I  made  use 
of  his  help.  But  Mr-  B,  argues  further: 2)  That  the  Dr. 
says  it  was  agreed  cmd  covenanted  am^ng  the  Scholars  of  M 
Italian  Sect,  ^mvfj  ^p^nr^ac  rfj  nazpmq.y^)  to  use  their  own 
ftoTHEB  TONGUE  *.  whichy  says  he,  he  found  in  Vizzanius,  tcAo 
says  the  same  thing  ^  and  quotes  the  same  Authority  for  U; 
Turn  quia  Fythagorosos^)  quoslibet  Doricce  DiaUcto  studuisie 
comperio;  turn  quia  id  Pythagorce  suadeant  instituta,  qui  sernftf 
Idiomatum  Qroecorum  Doricum  maxime  voluit  sectari:  i.  ©• 
All  the  Pythagoreans  used  the  Doric,  according  to  Pythago- 
ras'* institvUon^  who  prefer^ d  that  Dialect  before  aU  the  reri; 
as  Jamblichus  says.  Now  to  see  the  acuteness  of  our  Exa- 
miner; he  has  brought  here  such  an  Argument  to  shew 
me  a  Plagiary  ^  as  is  a  manifest  proof  that  I  am  none. 
For  how  could  I  find  that  in  Vizzanius ,  which  is  not  in 
him?  and  how  does  He  say  the  same  thing,  who  says  the 
very  contrary?  The  thing,  as  I  said  it,  is  thus;  The  Pylha- 

386  gor^^^'^e  injoin*d  all  the  Greeks^  that  enter'd  themselves  into 
the  Society,  5)  to  use  every  man  his  Mother-Tongue:  OceUf 
therefore,  being  a  Dorian  of  Lucania^  must  have  writ  in 
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the  Doric.  This  I  took  to  be  Jamblichtis's  meaning.  But 
Vizzamu8  has  represented  it  thus:  That  they  injoin'd  all 
that  came  to  them,  to  use  the  Mother  Tongue  of  Orotona, 
which  was  the  Doric.  Now  this  is  quite  contrary  to  what 
I  make  it.  For  if  an  Athenian  or  an  Ionian  had  listed 
himself  among  them,  they  must  both  have  spoken  Doric^ 
according  to, Vizzanius:  but  in  my  Interpretation,  they 
must  eadh  have  retained  his  own  Country  Dialect.  Wliether 
Vigzamus  or  I  have  hit  upon  the  true  meaning  of  Jambli- 
chus^  perhaps  all  competent  Readers  will  not  be  of  a  mind; 
but  I  dare  say,  they  will  unanimously  agree  in  this,  that 
Mr.  B.  though  he  would  prove  Me  a  Plagiary^  has  taken 
such  efectual  care,  that  no  body  will  ever  be  a  Plagiary 
from  Him. 

But  I  had  said,  If  a  man  had  published  a  Booh^  not 
in  his  Mother  tongue^  he  had  been  banisKd  the  Society,^)  Which 
is  an  Inference^  says  Mr.  B.  that  Yizzanius  <22<2  not  make. 
How  then  have  I  taken  all  word  for  word  out  of  his  Pre- 
face f  But  Mr.  -B.2)  gives  four  Reasons,  why  Vizzanius  did 
not  make  the  Inference.  First,  Because  this  Injunction  was 
not  observed  by  Empedocles.  Have  I  not  justly  observed 
once  before,  That  there's  a  sort  of  Fatality  in  Mr.  ^'s 
Errors?  Could  he  possibly  have  brought  an  Instance  more 
directly  against  himself?  Yor  Empedocles  was  really  tum'd 
out  of  the  Society  for  writing  that  Book,  that  Mr.  B.  refers 
to:  and  a  Law*)  was  made  upon't,  that  no  Epic  Poet  from  38? 
that  time  should  be  admitted  into  the  Company.  Secondly, 
he  says.  The  Author  of  the  Golden  Verses  wrote  not  in  Doric; 
and  yet  was  not  expell*d  the  Society.  But  can  Mr.  B, 
prove,  that  the  Society  was  in  Being,  when  those  Verses 
were  first  made?  We  are  sure  Pythagoras  was  not  the 
Author  of  them;  but  we  know  not  who  was.  And  I  believe, 
no  mention  is  made  of  them,  till  above  c  years  after  the 
extinction  of  that  Society.  Much  weaker  fiierefore  is  Mr. 
^-'s  Third  Reason,  That  Jamblichus,  even  while  he  is  writing 
this  account  of  the  Pythagoreans,  did  not  observe  the  Injunc- 
tion, For  Jamblichus  was  a  Platonic^  and  not  a  Pythagorean: 
and  the  Society  had  been  dissolved  above  dc  years  before 
His  time.   The  Fourth  is,  That  Pythagoras  himself  did  not 
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observe  this  Injunction;  for  an  Epistle  of  his  is  in  Ionic 
True  indeed,  Pythagoras  did  not  observe  it,  as  Vizzaniug 
explains  the  Iigunction;  but  as  I  have  done  it,  he  did 
observe  it;  for  his  ^wvij  narpwa  Mother-Tongue  was  lonic^ 
he  being  a  Native  of  Samos,  Besides  this,  I  might  tell 
Mr.  B,  that  the  Epistle  is  spurious;  so  that  every  way 
this  last  Instance  is  worthy  of  his  Wit  and  Learning. 

There  are  yet  one  or  two  Cavils  about  this  business  of 
Vizzanius^  whi(5h  I  cannot  let  pass  without  an  Answer.  He 
says,^)  The  scarcity  of  Yizzanius'^  Book^  and  the  probabiUty  of 
not  being  trac'd^  encouraged  the  Dr.  to  pillage  from  him :  whidi 
is  spoken  with  so  much  Sense  and  Truth;  that  the  veiy 
contrary  may  be  fairly  concluded  from*t.  For  how  is  his 
Edition  so  scarce,  that  has  been  twice  printed  within  Fifty 
years, ^)  and  may  be  purchased  at  a  small  value?  And  where^ 
could  I  expect  to  be  more  easily  traced  than  here,  if  I  had 
J  really  stoUen  from  him?  The  Discovery  that  I  Uiought  I 
was  the  first  Author  of,  was  about  Ocellus  Lucanus:  and 
would  not  any  Person,  lliat  was  minded  to  sift  it,  first  of 
all  look  into  the  Editions  of  OceUusf  Certainly  if  I  was 
disposed  to  be  a  Plagiary,  I  would  steal  with  a  little  more 
discretion:  and  not  pretend  to  tell  News  of  OceUus^  out 
of  the  common  Editions  of  him.  And  without  question 
there  was  no  improbability  of  my  being  trac'd:  since  it 
appears  that  the  Examiner  was  able  to  trace  me.  But  I 
had  said,  If  I  may  expect  thanks  for  the  Discovery y  I  dare 
engage  to  make  out^  that  Ocellus  tvrote  in  Doric.  This  by 
a  Just  and  Candid  Beader  would  be  thought  to  imply, 
that  I  believ'd  the  Discovery  scarce  worthy  of  Thai^: 
but  Mr.  B.  would  not  slip  the  opportunity  of  shewing  his 
Good  Nature  and  his  Ability  at  Farce  and  Banter;^)  so 
that  he  discovers  in  the  Expression  an  eastroordinary  Air 
of  Satisfaction.  And  yet  this  Air  is  not  quite  so  discernible, 
as  that  of  Mr.  ^'s  a  little  before;  when  having  offered  at 
a  slight  Correction  of  Strabo^^)  ^Axpdyojs  FeXdnuv  cbtoexo^y 
for  the  vidgar  Reading  'Axpdyag  'Iwvmv;  which  Casaubon 
and  Cluverius^  who  knew  well  enough  that  AgrigerOum  was 
a  Colony  of  the  Geloqns^  had  let  pass  as  an  Error  of  the 
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Author^s,  not  of  the  Copyers ;  because  in  some  other  accounts 
of  the  Sicilian  Colonies,  as  well  as  in  this,  that  Author 
differs  from  all  the  rest:  the  Examiner,  I  say,  admiring 
and  pluming  himself  for  that  glorious  Emendation,  /  wonder, 
says  he,^)  how  this  escaped  the  most  learned  and  acute  Ca- 
saubonV  Observation.  Now  here's  an  Air  of  suspicion,  that 
these  fine  Epithets  were  sprinkled  here  upon  Casaubon, 
to  elevate  some  body  the  higher;  and  to  hint  to  us,  that  389 
he  was  as  learned  and  more  actUe  than  Hef  But  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  so  far  from  valuing  my  self  upon  a  Discovery 
of  Ocellus'^  Doric;  that  I  have  expung'd  it  out  of  this  se- 
cond Edition;  though  it  was  as  really  my  own  Discovery, 
as  if  no  body  had  hit  on't  before  me.  Such  a  Discovery 
is  but  a  business  of  Chance,  or  at  the  best  of  bare  Industry; 
neither  is  there  any  Sagacity  or  Judgment  required  to  it: 
and  it  has  so  little  of  Difficulty;,  that  not  only  Vizzanius, 
but  even  the  Editor  of  Phalaris  might  easily  have  stum- 
bled on't. 

I  have  run  through  the  Examiner's  Authorities,  which 
he  has  produced  on  this  head:  let  us  now  take  a  short 
view  of  his  Beasonings.  The  result  of  what  he  has  said 
about  Poets  that  changed  their  Country  Dialect,  is  this: 
2"ha^  they  chose  such  a  Dialect  as  was  then  in  fashion,^ 
when  they  wrote.  For  there  was  a  fashion  in  Dialects  ^  and 
the  chief  of  them  had  severally  their  course  and  period,  in 
which  they  flourished.  Now  I  must  frankly  aclmowledge, 
that  let  Phalaris  or  JE^o^p,  or  whoever  you  will,  be  spurious; 
this  Reasoning  is  a  genuine  piece,  and  the  Examiner's  own : 
for  it  carries  his  peculiar  Mark  and  Signature  upon  it, 
in  that  it  proves  directly  against  himself.  For  it's  so  far 
from  being  an  account  why  Phalaris  should  use  the  Attic 
Dialect,  that  it's  almost  a  Demonstration,  that  he  would 
not  have  used  it.  Because  in  the  time  of  the  true  Phalaris 
tiie  Attic  Dialect  was  not  yet  in  fashion:  there  was  no 
Attic  Prose  then,  besides  Draco's  and  Solon's  Laws;  and 
but  one  Piece  or  two  in  Yerse.  I  had  expresly  urg'd  this 
against  the  Epistles,  TAo/ Phalaris  would  not  write  AtUc;^) 
especially  since  in  those  early  Times,  before  Stage- Poetry,  390 
and  Philosophy,  and  History  had  made  it  famous  over  Greece, 
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tlicU  Dialect  tvas  no  more  valued  than  any  of  the  rest.  Where 
it  is  not  only  intimated,  that  there  was  a  Fashion  of  Dia- 
lects: bat  the  very  Causes  are  assigned,  that  brought  the 
Attic  into  Fashion.  Phalaris  therefore  would  never  forsake 
his  own  native  Tongue  for  the  Auic^  at  a  time  when  neither 
Stage-Poet,  nor  Philosopher,  nor  Historian  had  writ  in't. 
But  the  Examiner  has  come  off  worse,  if  possible,  in 
his  Account  of  Prose  Writers;  that  exchanged  their  Native 
Dialect  for  some  other.  For  DUmysius  HalicamassensiSj 
though  he  was  born  in  a  Doric  Country,  y6t  lived  in  an- 
other: and  in  the  Age  of  Augustus^  when  the  Attic  Idiom 
had  been  famous  for  cccc  years.  What's  this  then  to 
Phalaris  %  case,  who  never  stirr'd,  that  we  know  of,  out 
of  Sicily y  and  liv'd  at  a  time,  when  the  Attics  were  as 
unlearned  as  their  Neighbours.  We  may  apply  the  same, 
with  a  little  allowance,  to  his  other  Prose  Authors.  But 
he  should  have  instanced  in  familiar  Epistles,  never  intended 
for  publickView,  such  as  PAoZarw's  are;  and  showed  that 
even  in  those  cases  men  have  deserted  their  own  Dialect; 
and  this  had  been  something  to  the  purpose.  But  he'll 
tell  us,  he  has  not  been  wanting  here;  for  to  come  closer 
to  the  pointy  says  he,^)  we  liave  a  Letter  o/Dion  V  Syracuse 
to  Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  and  a  piece  of  one  of  Dionysius'*, 
both  preserved  among  Plato'tf  Epistles;  and  written  in  such  a 
Dialect^  as  if  both  Prince  and  Philosopher  (to  use  the  Dr's 
Phrase)  had  gone  to  School  at  Athens.  Here  he  fansied, 
he  was  very  smart  upon  me;  but  as  it  generally  happens 
with  him,  he  lashes  himself.  For,  to  use  the  Examiner's 
wi  Phrase,  the  Philosopher  did  really  go  to  School  at  Athens^ 
and  liv'd  with  Plato  and  Speusippus:  and  though  the  Prince 
did  not  go  to  Athens^  yet  Athens^  as  I  may  say,  went  to 
him;  for  not  Plato  only,  but  several  other  Philosophers, 
were  entertained  by  him  at  his  Court  in  Syracuse. 

But  to  shew  Mr.  B.  what  a  difference  there  is  between 
Poems,  or  Philosophical,  or  Historical  Tracts,  designed  for 
the  Public;  and  private  Letters  about  Family  Affairs,  never 
intended  to  be  sent  abroad;  and  that  an  Argument  about 
the  Dialect  must  not  be  drawn  from  the  one  to  the  other ; 
111  give  him  an  instance  in  one  of  his  own  List,  E^memd€9 

1)  P.  43. 
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the  Cfreian,  Mr.  B.  would  prove  out  of  St  Paid^  that  this 
Oe^oas  Poems  were  not  in  Doric:  but  though  his  Argument 
fsdTd  him,  I  supplied  him  with  a  better,  which  plainly 
shews  they  were  in  Ionic.  Neither  will  I  upon  account  of 
this  lonidsm  impeach  those  Poems  as  supposititious:  be- 
cause in  those  days  it  was  the  fashionable  Dialect  for  all 
Epic  Poetry.  For  as  Hermogenea^)  observes,  the  Ionic  is 
sweet  and  naturally  Poetical^  non^rcxij  (p(}<Jtt  xaX  ^sTa.  But 
if  Mr.  B,  should  produce  a  private  Letter  of  this  JEpimeiUdes^ 
not  written  in  the  Cretan  Language ,  then  the  case  would 
be  quite  alter'd;  for  the  Letter  I  should  tax  as  a  Cheat, 
though  I  did  not  the  Poem;  and  I  have  a  great  example 
to  warrant  me  in't.  There's  an  Epistle  goes  abroad,  says 
Latrtius,^)  of  Epimenides  to  Solon,  ahotU  the  Form  of  Go- 
vernment that  Minos  gave  to  the  Cretans:  btU  Demetrius  the 
Magnesian  endeavours  to  prove  it  spurious,  because  it  is  not 
written  in  the  Cretan  Dialect,  but  in  the  Attic.  Mr.  B.  may 
see  by  this  instance,  that  the  Inference  will  not  hold  from 
Poems  to  Epistles.  For  I  hope  he'll  allow  this  Demetrius  392 
to  be  a  competent  Judge  here.  He  was  Cicero's  Praeceptor 
in  Rhetoric,  an  Acquaintance  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  and  an 
excellent  Critic  and  Historian.  And  if  He  thought  it  an 
absurdity  for  a  Cretan  to  write  Attic  Letters,  though  directed 
to  an  Athenian;  how  much  more  absurd  may  We  think  it 
in  Phalaris  a  Sicilian,  to  write  Attic  Epistles  to  other  Si- 
cilians f  There's  another  Letter  of  Epimenides  to  Solon,^) 
which  is  truly  in  the  Cretan  or  Doric  Idiom;  but  for  all 
that,  I  shall  not  believe  it  genuine.  For  one  Forger  may 
be  more  skillfall  than  another:  and  one  of  the  most  igno- 
rant of  them  all  is  the  mock  Sicilian  Prince. 

xin. 

But  since  Tyrants  will  not  be  confined  by  Laws; 
let  us  suppose,  if  you  will,  that  our  Phalaris  might 
make  use  of  the  Attic,  for  no  reason  at  all,  but  his 
own  arbitrary  humour  and  pleasure :  yet  we  have  still 
another  Indictment  against  the  credit  of  the  Epistles. 

1)  Hermoa.  p.  315.  3)  Laert.  in  Epimen,  [I  10,  112]. 

3)  Laert.  [113]. 
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For  even  the  AtHc  of  the  true  Fhalaria^s  age  is  not 
there  represented;  but  a  more  recent  Idiom  and  Stile, 
that  by'  the  whole  thread  and  colour  of  it  betrays  it 
self  to  be  many  Centuries  younger  than  He.  Every 
living  Language,  like  the  perspiring  Bodies  of  living 
393 Creatures,  is  in  perpetual  motion  and  alteration;  some 
words  go  off;  and  become  obsolete ;  others  are  taken 
in,  and  by  degrees  grow  into  common  use;  or  the 
same  word  is  inverted  to  a  new  sense  and  notion, 
which  in  tract  of  time  makes  as  observable  a  change 
in  the  air  and  features  of  a  Language,  as  Age  makes 
in  the  lines  and  meen  of  a  Face.  AH  are  sensible 
of  this  in  their  own  native  Tongues,  where  continuiQ 
Use  makes  every  man  a  Critic.  For  what  Engliahman 
does  not  think  himself  able,  from  the  very  turn  and 
fashion  of  the  Stile,  to  distinguish  a  fresh  English. 
composition  from  another  a  hundred  years  old?  Now 
there  are  as  real  and  sensible  differences  in  the  se- 
veral ages  of  Greek;  were  there  as  many  that  could 
discern  them.  But  very  few  are  so  versed  and  prac- 
tised in  that  Language,  as  ever  to  arrive  at  that 
subtilty  of  Tast.  And  yet  as  few  will  be  content  to 
relish  or  dislike  a  thing,  not  by  their  own  Sense,  but 
by  another  man's  Palate.  So  that  should  I  affirm, 
That  I  know  the  novity  of  these  Episties  from  the 
whole  body  and  form  of  the  work;  none,  perhapy 
would  be  convinced  by  it,  but  those  that  without  ms, 
indication  could  discover  it  by  themselves.  I  shall* 
let  that  alone  then,  and  point  only  at  a  few  parti- 
cular marks  and  moles  in  the  Letters,  which  every 
one  that  pleases  may  know  them  by.  In  the  very 
«w  first  Epistie;  wv  ifioi  itpoxpimtQy  which  you  accuse 
me  off  is  an  innovation  in  language;  for  which  the 
Ancients  used  npo^ipetQ.  In  the  cxlii,  among  other 
Presents  to  a  Bride,  he  sends  ^uyaripaQ  rircapaq 
ofi^XtxaQi  which  would  ancientiy  have  signified  Daugh- 
ters: but  he  here  means  it  of  Virgins  or  Maidens; 
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as  Fille  and  Figlia  sigoifie  in  FreneA  and  Italian: 
which  is  a  most  manifest  token  of  a  later  Grreeh 
Even  Tzetzes^^)  when  he  tells  the  story  out  of  this 
Epistle,  iiiterprets  it  Maids^  {^epanahaQ.  In  the  lxxvii, 
nokkoi  Tzatdo)]^  SvreQ  ipaffTot,  many  that  are  fond  of 
their'  children;  for  that  is  his  sense  of  the  words; 
which,  of  old,  would  have  heen  taken  for  a  flagitious 
love  of  Boys;  as  if  he  had  said,  7:okXo\  ouveg  Tzaide- 
paaxaL  They  that  will  make  the  search,  may  find 
more  of  this  sort ;  but  I  suppose  these  are  sufficient 
to  unmask  the  recent  Sophist  under  the  person  of 
the  old  Tyrant. 

What  the  Examiner  has  been  pleas'd  to  animadvert  upon 
this  Article,  is  comprehended  under  two  Heads ;  his  general 
Reflexion  upon  the  Purity  and  Stability  of  the  Greek 
Tongue,  and  his  particular  Exceptions  to  the  Words,  that 
I  had  marked  out  as  Tokens  of  a  Kecent  Writer. 

In  his  general  Harangue,^)  he  first  spends  a  whole 
Page  to  inform  us  of  a  great  piece  of  News,  that  our 
English  Tongue  has  undergon  very  considerable  Changes: 
then  he  asks  me  these  pertinent  Questions, 3)  Do  you  take  395 
the  Grtek  of  Lucian  to  be  as  different  from  thai  of  Plato, 
<is  our  English  now  is  from  that  which  was  spoken  soon  after 
the  Conquest  f  are  not  Homer  and  Oppian  much  nearer  one 
another  in  their  Language,  than  Chaucer  and  Cowley,  though 
in  time  they  are  far  more  distant?  As  if  I  had  supposed, 
that  the  gradual  Alteration  of  the  Greek  Language  was 
as  great  in  every  Centrury  while  it  lasted,  as  that  of  our 
English  Tongue  this  last  hundred  years:  whereas  it*s  as 
plain,  as  words  can  make  it,  that  I  compared  the  Changes 
of  the  Greek  during  the  whole  Interval  between  the  true 
Phalaris  and  the  Sophist,  which  I  call'd  in  a  round  number 
a  Thousand  Years,  with  the  changes  of  our  English  in  the 
last  Hundred.  Then  he  commences  a  formal  and  Sophis- 
tical Declamation  about  the  Reasonsfy  that  made  the  Greek 


^)  P.  70.  *)  P.  70. 


1)  CkiUad.  p.  196.  [V  915  p.  192  ed.  KiessL]  «)  P.  69. 
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Language  so  Jix'd  and  unalterable:'  where  he  gives  us  some 
shiiiiiig  Metaphors,  and  a  polish'd  Period  or  two;  bat  for 
the  Matter  of  it,  it  is  either  some  common  and  obvious 
Thought,  dress'd  and  curl'd  in  the  Beauish  way;  or  some 
new  Mistake,  which  now  at  last  has  its  happy  Birth  from 
the  fertil  Genius  of  our  Examiner.  The  Reader  shall  judge 
between  us,  whether  I  pay  him  in  his  own  Coin,  that  is, 
misrepresent  him;  when  he  has  consider'd  what  I  shall 
now  say. 

The  Accusation,  that  I  brought  against  the  Epistles, 
was  this ;  That  the  Author  has  writ  tliem  in  the  New  and 
Recent  Attic;  not  that  which  was  in  use  in  the  Age  of  the 
true  Phalaris;  whom  the  Examiner  himself  owns  to  have 
been  Contemporary  with  Solon.  So  that  if  we  can  make 
any  Discovery  what  the  Attic  Language  was  in  Solon's  time: 
396  we  may  be  sure  that  the  true  Phalaris  would  have  spoken 
in  the  same  way,  had  he  a  mind  to  have  used  that  Dialect 
There's  an  Oration  ascribed  to  Lysias,'^)  agaiiist  Theom- 
nestus;  which  Harpocration  once  or  twice  questions  if  it  be 
genuine :  but  whether  it  be  Lysias's  or  not,  it's  all  one  to 
our  present  purpose:  for  we  know  tlie  Time  that  it  was 
made,  and  by  that  account  it  may  well  enough  be  Lysias's?) 
That  Orator  died  at  Olymp.  c,  2.  or  c,  3.  and  this  Oration 
appears  to  be  made  three  or  four  years  before  at  Olymp. 
xcix,  4.  For  the  Person,  who  speaks  it,  tells  us;  'Efwl/itv 
irrj  dff\  rpt^ovra*  i$  8too  bfieeg  xareh^XOdure y  elxoarbv 
roori'  <pacvojxai  oSv  rptaxatdextrrjg  wv,  Sts  6  nar^p  utA 
T(ov  Tpedxovra  dnid^vrjaxe,  I  am  now,  says  he,  *)  xxx  years 
old:  and  this  is  the  xxth  year,  since  you  Athenians  return d 
hither:  so  that  I  was  xiii  years  of  Age,  when  my  Father  teas 
IdlVd  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  This  is  the  common  Reading 
of  that  Passage;  but  if  we  examin  it,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  a  manifest  Depravation.  For  the  Thirty  Tyrants  began 
Olymp.  xciv,  1.*)  and  in  fear  of  them  half  of  the  Athenians 
forsook  their  Country :  then  at  Olymp.  xciv,  4.  the  Thirty 
were  deposed,  and  those  that  had  left  Athens  fxarsXi^XuBaffO 


1)  Lysias  Kard  6eo/j.vT^<TTOo  [or.  10]-  ^)  Dionys.  Halie, 

in  Lyaia.  [c.  12].  3)  Lyg.  p,  U6.  *)  Diod.  [Xm  S] 

and  others.   [Bentley  was  misled  here  by  Diodorus ;  see  Clinton's 
Fasti  Hellen,  from  LV  to  CXXIV  01.  p.  84  sec.  ed.  —  D.J 
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returned  again.  If  the  Person  then,  that  spoke  this  Oration, 
was  xxz  years  old  in  the  zxth  year  after  the  return  of  the 
Athenians:   he  could  not  possibly  be  xiii  years  old,  nor 
above  x,  when   the  Thirty  Tyrants  murder'd  his  Father. 
But  the  true  Correction  of  this  place  may  be  had  from  the 
next  Oration,  which  is  called   The  Second  against  Theo- 
mnestus,^)  but  is  really  nothing  else  but  the  rough  Draught 
of  the  otiier:  where  the  Person's  Age  is  thus  set  forth: 
^T3y  ioTt  fwc  8uo  xal  rptdxovra,  if  ou  S*  ufisTg  xar^k^sre, 
elxoarbv  roozt*  ^aJvoficu  oov  diodexadrrjg  aJv,  Zre  b  naT^p  897 
Imb  Twv  Tpidxovra  dni^vrjtfxev,     I  am  now^  says  he,  xxxii 
yea/rs   of  Age;   and  this  is  the  xx^A  year  since  your  Return: 
80  that  I  was  XII  years  old^  when  my  Father  was  kilVd  by  the 
Thirty,    Now  this   account  is  agreeable  to  History   and 
Truth:  for  if  the  xxxn  year  of  this  person's  Age  was  coin- 
cident with  the  xxth  after  the  return   of  the  Athenians: 
then  his  xnth  falls  upon  the  last  year  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants; 
and  in  that  we  must  suppose  his  Father  was  kill'd.    So 
that  in  the  other  Oration,  for  Irjy  X.  we  must  read,  Iry  Xfi, 
and  IfiirTjg  for  lyirrjg;  for  the  numbers  being  thus  written 
in  numeral  Letters  were  very  liable  to  be  mistaken.   Upon 
the  whole  therefore,   as  I  said  before,  this  Oration  must 
have  been  written  at  Olymp.  xcix,  4.  which  is  ccxin  years 
after  the  Archonship  of  Solon^  when  he  made  his  Body  of 
Laws.  Now  by  the  Laws  of  Athens,  if  a  man  call'd  another 
ivdpwpovovy  a  Murderer,  it  was  penal :  so  that  the  Person, 
who  speaks  this  Oration,  brings  an  Action  against  Theo- 
mnestus^  for  saying.  He  had  hilVd  his  Father^    Tby  izaripa 
dnexrovivae.    The  Defendant  makes  his  Exception  to  the 
Indictment,  because  he  did  not  call  him  'Avdpo^ovov,  which 
was   the  Word  that  was  penal  by  Law.     But  the  other 
replies,  that  the  Sense  and  Meaning  of  the  Laws  was  to 
be  regarded,   as  well   as  the  Words:  For  though  Things^ 
says  he,^  continue  the  same;  yet  we  do  not  use  some  of  the 
same  Words  ^    that  our  Ancestors  ^  did.     Let  the  Crier ^)   read 
some  of  the  old  Laws   of  Solon.    AEAEIOAI  EN  THI  110- 
AOKAKHL    Here  what  was  no8oxdx7i.  the  Stocks  in  Solon*« 
Hme,  is  now  called  Tb  ^OXov.  EnEFrrAIN  EmOPKHSANTA 


1)  Lys,  p.  119.  »)  Lysias  p,  118.  [§  26].  8)  p.  n7 
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898  TON  AnOAAQ'  AEJIOTA  M  MKH2  ENEKA  JPAIKA- 
ZEIN,  Here  is  'Emopxscv  to  swear,  which  we  now  call  V/toaau; 
and  /IpcuTxdj^eev  to  ran  away,  which  is  now  ^AnoSeSpcurxeev. 
02TI2  AniAAHI  TBI  SYPAL   Here's  'AniUeof  to  exclude, 

for  whu^  we  now  eay  AnoxXs&cu.  TO  APrYPlON  ITA2I- 
MON  EINAL  Here  Hvaffe/wv  does  not  eignifie^  To  weigh 
Money  in  Scales,  as  we  now  use  the  word;  but  to  let  it  out 
at  Use.  02AI  nEOAlMENQZ  HQAOYNTAI  KAl  OIKHOI. 
Here  ne^aumdvcjg  signifies  openly,  which  we  now  call  0ave-' 
P<oq;  and  najXsur&oU'is  to  walk,  now  BaSi^sev;  and  OIx^o^ 
is  a  Servant,  now  Bepdnovvog:  and  there  are  many  more 
such  as  these.  The  ingenious  Reader  may  please  to  observe 
the  last  words  of  Lysias ;  *)  That  there  are  Many  more  such 
as  these :  and  then  he  will  have  a  just  apprehension  of  the 
great  change  of  the  Auic  Tongue  between  Solon  and  Lysias^s 
time.  Some  of  those  words  of  Solon  that  our  Orator  has 
produc'd  here,  are  mentioned  too  by  others:  as  Uodoxaxr} 
is  quoted  from  Solon  by  Demosthenes ;^)  and  HE^Kwpdvwg 
Ttwkouvrae  by  Plutarch ^^)  which  he  interprets  as  Lysias 
does,  EpApavwg  ^otrmatv.  And  if  a  proportionable  number 
of  such  antiquated  words  do  not  occur  in  the  other  Frag- 
ments of  Solon'%  Laws :  the  reason  is,  because  the  Writers 
do  not  cite  the  very  Words,  but  only  express  the  Sense 
of  them.  As  when  Plutarch^)  relates  the  Law,  That  who- 
ever Btd(TVjrat  ravish' d  a  Free-  Woman,  should  pay  a  Hundred 
Drachms:  We  know  from  Hesychius^  that  the  original  word 
of  Solon  was  not  Btdaa&^a^^  but  Btvetv,  *)  But  in  another 
place,  where  he  declares,  that  he  cites  the  Law  abroTg 
dvdiiaat,  word  for  word,^)  EUI  0ONQI  B UPArAIIIN,  we 
do  not  fail  to  meet  with  the  old  obsolete  Idiom,  as  I!^a- 
yautrev  here  for  a<payfuq. 

899  Now  I  suppose  it's  sufficiently  plain  from  these  Speci- 
mens, that  the  Attic  Dialect  was  not  so  very  stable  and 
immutable,  as  the  Examiner  imagines.  There  were  only 
two  Centuries  betwixt  Scldk  and  Lysias:  and  the  Alteration 
seems  to  be  almost  as  great,  as  what  has  happened  in 
our  own  Language  within  the  same  space.    For  as  to  the 


1)  BoXXa  dk  ro'taora  xal  dXXa  iffvtv,  2)  Demosi.  c 

Timoe.  [XXIV  106  p.  733].        8)  Plut,  Solon,  [231.        *)  Plut^ 
Sd.  [ibid.]  fi)  Hesych.  in  Betvetv.  6)  plul.  Sol.  [19]. 
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changes  of  entire  Words ,  the  Instances  here  alledg*d  are 
a  plain  proof  of  it :  and  for  the  Orthography  ot  way  of 
Spelling,  which  is  the  principal  variation  of  the  Modem 
English  from  the  Old;  we  should  find  as  considerable  a 
Difference  between  Solon's  and  Lydas's  Spelling,  if  we  had 
a  sight  of  the  Original  KOpfietg  Tables  of  his  Laws.  For 
in  Solon's  time  there  were  but  xvin  Greek  Letters^)  in 
all,  the  rest  being  invented  afterwards  by  Epicharmus  and 
Simonides:  and  we  are  sure,  that  the  whole  xxiv  were  not 
in  Public*)  Use  at  Athens  till  the  Archonship  of  Euelide^, 
Olymp.  xciv,  2.  So  that  some  of  the  words  cited  above 
by  JA/sias  and  Plutarch  were  by  Solon  spell'd  thus :  ^E^E- 
HTHAI'  TEl  THYPAb  nHONOI  E  IflHArAIIIN.  Upon 
all  accounts  therefore  the  Attic  was  no  more  privileged 
from  change  than  the  other  Languages  of  the  World  are. 
Nay,  we  may  suppose,  there  was  a  greater  change  in  it 
betwixt  Theseus  and  Solon^  than  between  Solon  and  Lysias: 
the  former  Interval  being  three  times  as  long  as  the  latter. 
For  we  know,  that  the  Attic  and  Ionic ^)  were  originally 
the  very  same  Language;  and  yet  afterwards  we  find  them 
to  differ  exceeding^.  I  make  no  question,  hut  the  lonians^ 
who  were  Attic  Colonies,  had  a  gradual  Change  in  their 
Dialect,  as  well  as  Athens  their  common  Mother  had.  For 
Herodotus^)  informs  us,  Thca  the  lonians  had  four  qmte ^^^ 
different  Idioms  of  Language:  so  that  it's  evident  that  They 
too  had  varied  from  the  Ancient  Attic.  But  yet  it's  pretty 
observable,  that  several  of  those  antiquated  words  of  So- 
lon's are  what  we  now  call  Ionic:  as  nojXduimi  for  fiaSi^oj 
Is  very  frequent  in  Homer^^) 

Oure  tiot'  elg  dyopijv  najXiffxero  xuSedveepav. 
And  so  Oij^og  for  ^epdnovrog  is  doubly  Ionic;  both  as  to 
the  whole  Word,  and  as  to  the  Termination  of  it,  ^og  for 
dwg:  and  this  too  is  several  times  in  Homer, 

E$  uTZVoo  yoomaa  <pi\oog  oix^ag  iys^Oi,^) 
And  this  illustrates,  and  is  it  self  illustrated  by  Dumysius'^) 


1)  See  here  p.  241,  242,  3)  See  Meursius  Fort,  Attic, 

p.  63,  Vales.  Harpocrat,  p.  101.  3)  See  here  p,  314. 

*)  Herod,  1 142,   Xapaxr^peg  yXdtaaijq  xitrcapsq,        5)  [A  490]. 
«)  [E  413].  ^)  Dionya.  de  Thucyd,  p.  147.  [c.  23,3].  Mixpdg 

Ttifag  dta^opdg. 
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Halicam.  who  asserts  clearly  and  fully  to  our  purpose, 
Thai  the  Andmt  Attic  Dialect  had  but  some  small  varuOions 
from  the  Ionic.  Now  to  apply  this  to  the  Epistles  of  Pha- 
laris; I  would  crave  leave  to  ask  the  Admirers  of  them, 
if  the  Attic  Dialect  there  be  after  Solon's  Example;  as  it 
would  certainly  be,  if  the  Tyrant  had  writ  them?  Is  the 
Formation  of  Nouns  after  ^Solon's  Model,  Atm  for  a^c,  and 
jyoff  for  ew^f  Are  there  any  antiquated  words  there,  as 
TKoXeioBatj  SpatrxdCecv,  ne^aqiivwgy  dcf  And  yet  the  Sense 
of  some  of  them  occurs  there,  but  express'd  in  a  more 
recent  way.  Though  if  we  consider  what  Lysias  says,  Thai 
there  were  izoXXh  rotaxjra  many  such  in  SolonV  Laws;  it  must 
be.own'd,  that  the  True  Epistles  of  Phalaris  had  been 
fuJl  of  such  Words,  as  perhaps  would  have  puzzled  a  better 
Scholar  (if  there  can  be  one)  than  the  late  Editor  of  the 
False  ones. 

The  Examiner  seems  to  take  pains  to  perswade  us, 
that  the  Attic  Dialect  was  of  such  a  fix'd  and  durable 
nature;  that  it's  in  vain  to  pretend  to  distinguish  any 
401  different  Ages  of  it.  But  the  Greeks  themselves  were  of 
another  Opinion;  if  They  may  be  allow'd  in  their  own 
Language  to  be  as  knowing,  as  Mr.  B,  Some  of  them 
were  so  nice,  as  to  distinguish  a  middle  Age  of  that  Dialect 
between  the  times  of  Solon  and  Lysias,  Dionysius  HaU- 
cam.  1)  tells  us.  That  Lysias  was  the  best  Pattern  of  the  Attic 
Tongue,  not  of  that  Ancient  one,  that  Plato  and  Thucydides 
used^^  but  of  the  Fashionable  one  in  his  own  time.  So  that 
here  are  three  sorts  of  Attic  specify'd  within  the  compass 
of  two  Centuries :  for  I  suppose  it*s  plain,  that  Thucydides's 
Language  is  as  different  from  that  of  Solon's  Laws,  as  from 
that  of  Lysias's  Orations.  Demetrius  Magnes^  in  the  passage 
above  cited,  calls  a  pretended  Letter  of  Epimenides  to 
Solon  an  Imposture,  because  it  was  written  in  the  Attic 
Tongue,  and  even  in  the  New  Attic.  ®)  Do  but  substitute  the 
name  of  Phalaris  instead  of  Epimenides;  and  *tis  exactly 
the  same  Indictment  that  I  have  made  to  the  Epistles. 
All  the  Uiree,  Epimenides,  Solon  and  Phalaris  were  Con- 
temporaries;  and  if  Epimenides's  Letter  was  detected  to 


1)  Dionys.  v.  Lya.  [c.  2].        »)  LaeH.  in  Epim,  [I  10,  112]. 
Fej'paji/iiifTjv  ^Ar^idt  fitfvg,  xal  raorjj  vitf. 
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1)6  a  Cheat,  because  it  was  the  New  Atdc;  by  the  same 
Tule  we  must  discard  Phalaris's :  for  Demetrius  could  know 
of  no  Newer  Attic  ^  than  that  of  Phalaris^  Epistles.  Nay 
there's  nothing  more  common  in  the  Greek  Writers  than 
this  distinction  of  the  Old  and  New  Attic ;'^\  as  may  be  seen 
in  Etymologicon  M.  Eustathius,  Prolegom,  ad  Aristoph.  Syne- 
sius  de  Insomniis,  <fec.  The  Attic  Language,  says  Lucian^^) 
has  in  tract  of  Time  undergone  many  changes,  but  the  word 
''Artowpb.Q  has  had  the  luck  to  continue  all  along.  So  far  Was 
he  from  believing  it  so  fixd  and  enduring^  as  the  Examiner 
dreams  it  was. 

The  Causes  of  the  Changes  in  the  Attic  Language  are  402 
not  so  secret  and  abstruse,  but  that  a  Man  of  less  Saga- 
city  than  Mr.  B.  might  easily  have  found  them  out.  For 
if  we  consider  the  great  conflux  of  Strangers  to  that  City; 
the  vast  numbers  of  Slaves  from  all  Nations;  and  of  Fo- 
reigners that  settled  there;  the  frequent  Wars  that  they 
had  abroad,  and  the  Hired  Troops  that  they  often  main- 
tained at  home;  and  their  mighty  Trade  both  in  their  own 
Port  and  all  over  Greece:  we  shall  rather  admire, 3)  that 
the  Alterations  in  their  Dialect  were  so  few,  than  affinu 
with  Mr.  B,  that  there  were  none  at  all.  In  Demetrius^) 
Phalereus'^  time, 'at  Olymp.  ex.  the  Inhabitants  oi  Attica 
were  21,000  Citizens ,  10,000  Foreigners  Naturaliz'd,  and 
400,000  Slaves.  Now  if  there  were  above  xix  Slaves  and 
Strangers  to  one  Citizen,  as  by  this  account  it  plainly  ap- 
pears; this  Cause  alone  is  more  than  sufficient  to  introduce 
a  great  Change  in  their  Dialect. 

But  the  ingenious  M.  B.^)  tells  us,  That  the  Empire 
of  the  Greeks  cad  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  stability  of 
their  Language;  that  is,  as  he  afterwards  expresses  it;  to 
the  keeping  it  entire  and  unmixed.  Now  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  if  another  man  had  been  to  name  some  of  the  Causes 
of  the  CJiange  and  Mixture  of  the  Greek,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  Tongue,  he  would  have  pitched  upon  Empire  in  the 

1)  ^Apxo.ia  xal  Nea  ^AT^ig,  3)  Lueian  de  Apoph, 

[Pseudol.  14J.  DolXd  ixTpe^dvTOfu.  [ivrpeipA  3)  Bentley 

uses  admire  in  the  sense  of  wonder.    Readers  of  Elizabethan 
literature  will  remember  many  instances  of  this  peculiar  con- 
fusion of  the  two  words.  —  W.  *)  A  then,  p.  272,  [c] 
*)  P.  7L 
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first  place.  For  even  Common  Sense  will  tell  one,  that 
if  a  Nation  extends  its  Conquests  over  other  Countries  of 
a  different  Speech,  and  retain  them  in  subjection  by  stand- 
ing Annies  and  Garrisons,  and  by  keeping  all  the  Civil 
Power  and  Publick  Offices  in  its  own  Hands;  it  may  ex- 
tinguish indeed  by  this  means,  the  Ancient  Language  of 

*03  the  Conquer'd;  but  its  Own  too  must  needs  have  a  little 
mixture,  and  imbibe  something  from  the  Tongue  that  it 
destroys:  as  by  pouring  a  great  quantity  of  Water  to  a 
little  Wine, 

'AncLiXscag  rbv  olvov,  im^dtig  udwpy^) 
you  may  quite  destroy  the  Wine,  but  yet  the  Water  will 
tast  of  the  mixture.  It  is  evident  from  the  Laws  of  Numa, 
and  the  xn  Tables,  and  the  Inscription  on  the  Columna 
DuUiana,  compared  with  the  Plays  of  Terence;  that  the 
Roman  Language  had  a  greater  Change  in  the  last  c  years 
between  Duilius  and  Terence;  than  in  the  cccc  between 
Numa  and  Duilius,  And  the  true  Reason  of  this  was  Em" 
pire\  for  before  Duilius's  time  in  the  first  Punic  War  the 
Ramans  had  got  nothing  beyond  Itafy:  but  in  the  following 
Century  they  carried  their  Eagles  almost  all  over  Europe, 
So  that  the  vast  Confluence  of  People  from  all  the  Pro- 
vinces, the  introducing  of  Foreign  Artificers  and  Captive 
Slaves  from  every  Quarter,  and  the  Natives  that  returned 
home  from  the  Expeditions,  made  an  Innovation  of  Language 
at  Rome  it  self.  And  if  Alexander*^  Conquests  in  Asia  had 
not  altogether  as  great  an  effect  upon  the  Greek  Tongue; 
the  Reason  was,  because  the  Empire  was  soon  divided 
into  so  many  Branches.  But  if  Alexander  h§d  retum'd  out 
of  Asia^  and  plac'd  the  Seat  of  his  Empire  in  some  City 
of  Greece^  and  transmitted  it  entire  to  Posterity,  the  vast 
Crouds  of  those  that  would  liave  come  to  Court  from  the 
furthest  parts  of  the  Monarchy,  would  have  made  the  same 
Alteration  of  the  Language  there,  as  afterwards  happened 
at  Rome, 

But  Mr.  B,  is  in  great  admiration  at  the  Stability  of 

404  the  Greek  Tongue ;  It  u^as  incomparably^  he  says,  ^)  the  most 


1)  From  the  Cyclops  of  Aristias.  Suid.  v.  ^AitwXetrag,  —  D. 
3)  P.  70. 
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ftxd  and  enduring  of  any  that  we  are  generally  acquainted- 
with.  What  Languages  We,  that  is  the  Examiner  and  his 
Assistant,  are  acquainted  with,  I  know  not:  and  therefore  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  this  Proposition.  But  when 
he  goes  on,  and  tells  us,^)  That  no  other  Language,  that  ha.9 
been  of  known  and  familiar  use  in  the  World,  has  beeij  as 
durable  as  the  Greek ;  and  that  it  was  absolutely  the  most 
Holding  Tongue  in  the  Wm^ld;^)  the  Examiner  had  better 
have  holden  his  Tongue,  than  have  talked  so  crudely  and 
erroneously.  For  we  are  sure  from  the  Names  of  Persons 
and  Places,  mention'd  in  Scripture  before  the  Deluge,  not 
to  insist  upon  other  Arguments,  that  the  Behrein  was  the 
Primitive  Language  of  Mankind ;  and  it  continu'd  pure  for 
above  3000  years,  till  the  Captivity  into  Babylon,  Even 
from  the  Date  of  the  Mosaic  Law  to  the  Prophecy  of 
Ezekiel,  there's  a  distance  of  900  Years :  yet  the  Language 
of  the  two  Writers  is  the  very  same.')  What  can  the 
Examiner  shew  like  this,  either  for  Continuance  or  Purity, 
in  the  Greek  Tongue?  I  will  mention  one  Language  more, 
and  that  is  the  Syrian  The  Holy  Scripture  informs  us, 
that  Laban  the  Syrian,  when  he  made  a  League  with  his 
Son-in-law  Jacob,  calFd  the  heap  of  Stones,  that  after  the 
Custom  of  those  times  was  erected  for  a  Memorial  of  it, 
KniiniiS'  "1^^  Igar  Sahdutha,^)  The  heap  of  Witness-,  which 
we  are  sure,  from  the  Syriac  Versions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  continued  to  be  pure  and  Vulgar  Syriac  for 
2000  Years:  nay  the  very  same  Language  is  said  to  be 
preserv'd  and  spoken  to  this  day  by  the  Maronites  of 
Mount  Libanus  in  Syria ;  so  that  the  Syriac  has  lasted  for 
above  3400  Years  with  little  or  no  variation. 

The  Examiner  makes  a  mighty  flourish  about  the  405 
Sweetness,  and  Smoothness,  and  the  Mtisic  of  the  Greek 
Tongue;^)  and  assigns  that  as  the  reason  of  its  lasting  so 
long.  But  at  that  rate  he  must  make  another  Speech 
about  the  Sweetness  and  Smoothness  of  the  Eastern  Tongues, 
since  They  lasted  much  longer.  But  the  true  reason  of 
that  long  continuance  both  of  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  was  be- 


1)  P.  71.  3)  P.  73.  3)  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 

add  that  these  observations  would  not  stand  the  test  of  modem 
criticism.  —  W.  *)  Genes.  31.  47.  *)  P.  70. 
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cause  the  Nations  continued  unmixt  and  separate  from 
Strangers:  and  the  Preservation  of  the  Greek  Language, 
though  not  in  the  same  degree  of  Purity  and  Duration 
with  the  two  other,  is  wholly  owing  to  the  same  cause. 
For  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  Wars  and  the  Business 
of  the  Greeks  were  for  the  most  part  among  one  another, 
and  not  with  foreign  Nations.  So  that  though  the  par- 
ticular Dialects  were  perpetually  changed  and  diversifi'd 
by  their  mutual  Conquests  and  Commerce,  yet  the  same 
Language  for  the  main  continued  still.  But  when  the 
/2owan  Government  was  establish'd  among  them,  immediately 
the  Latin  names  of  Offices,  and  Terms  of  Law,  dc  over- 
run the  old  Greek  Language;  so  that  we  have  Dictionaries 
of  Barbarous  Words  of  Greece,  almost  as  voluminous  as 
those  of  the  True  ones. 

Mr.  B.  averrs ,  ^)  Thai  we  haoe  Greek  Boohs  writ  by 
AiUhors  at  almost  2000  years  distance,  which  disagree  less  in 
Phrase  and  manner  of  Speech,  than  any  two  English  ones  at 
200  years  distance:  But  Mr.  B.  is  not  aware,  that  the  Reason 
of  this  was  not,  because  the  same  Phrases  and  Manner 
of  Speech  continued  all  that  while  in  Civil  and  Popular 
use:  but  purely  because  the  Later  Writers  would  itmtaie 
the  Old  ones:  as  the  Moderns  now  imitate  Cicero  and 
406  Virgil,  This  is  evident  from  the  innumerable  Greek  Lexi- 
cons and  Scholiasts,  some  yet  preserv'd,  but  most  of  them 
lost;  the  Design  of  which  was  to  explain  the  obsolete 
words  in  the  Old  Writers  of  Verse  and  Prose  by  such 
other  Greek  words  as  were  then  in  use.  For  Homer  and 
ArchHochus,  Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  were  not  throughly 
understood  by  the  vulgar  Greeks  in  Oppian's  time,  but 
only  by  the  Learned.  Nay  even  Oppian  himself,  who  took 
the  allow'd  privilege  of  using  antiquated  Words  (as  am<mg 
Us  Spencer  and  Milton  did,  though  a  little  more  sparingly) 
could  not  be  understood  in  his  own  Town,  except  by  the 
Learned.  And  to  shew  farther,  that  it  was  Imitation  only, 
that  makes  the  Greek  Books  of  different  Ages  so  alike; 
that  general  manner  of  Speech  called  Koev^  AidXsxroc^  The 
common  Dialect,  which  the  Writers  after  Alexander'^  time 
commonly  used,  was  never  at  any  time  or  in  any  place 

1)  P.  7L 
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the  Popular  Idiom :  but  perfectly  a  Language  of  the  Learn- 
ed, almost  as  the  Latin  is  now.  I  say  almost ,  because 
they  did  not  tie  themselves  up  so  strictly  to  imitation; 
but  that  still  their  Style  had  some  Leaven  from  the  Age 
that  each  of  them  liv'd  in.  'Tis  the  Felicity  therefore  of 
the  Latin  Tongue,  that  it's  no  longer  in  popular  use ;  and 
it's  more  fitted  upon  that  very  account  to  be  the  Universal 
Language  of  Learning:'  because  it's  no  longer  liable  to 
those  Changes,  to  which  living  Languages  are  naturally 
obnoxious;  but  by  being  Dead,  it's  become  Immortal.  The 
Greek  indeed  would  have  done  as  well  for  that  purpose: 
but  there  ought  to  be  but  One  such  Language,  and  the 
Latin  has  already  got  the  Possession.  As  for  our  English 
Tongue,  the  great  Alterations  it  has  undergone  in  the  two 
last  Centuries  are  principally  owing  to  that  vast  Stock  *07 
of  Latin  words  which  we  have  transplanted  into  our  own 
Soil.  Which  being  now  in  a  manner  exhausted,  one  may 
easily  presage  that  it  will  not  have  such  Changes  in  the 
two  next  Centuries.  Nay  it  were  no  difficult  contrivance, 
if  the  Publick  had  any  regard  to  it,  to  make  the  English 
Tongue  immutable;  unless  hereafter  some  Foreign  Nation 
shall  invade  and  over-run  us. 

I  have  now  examin'd  Mr.  B's  general  Reflexions  upon 
the  Stability  of  the  Greek  Tongue;  which  he  has  made 
so  sinistrously,  and  with  so  very  little  Judgment,  as  if  he 
aspired  after  the  Character  of  Homer's  Margites^ 

19?  fikv  incaraTO  noXXdiy  xaxajg  8'  ^ncararo  ndvra.^) 
who  knew  a  great  many  things,  hut  all  of  them  terong.     But 
let  us  see  what  Exceptions  he  has  made  to  my  particular 
Instances  of  Fhalaris's  recent  Language. 

L  The  first  that  I  had  produc'd  is  out  of  the  first 
Epistle,  Ttporpinw^  to  accuse;  which  Mr.  J5.  perhaps  believes 
he  has  answer'd  in  an  Harangue  of  four  Pages.®)  But  if 
I  may  be  allow'd  to  speak  freely,  'tis  such  miserable  Chi- 
canry,  'tis  so  much  below  even  himself  (/  complement  him 
when  I  sfty  so;^)  to  return  him  his  own  Civility)  that  I  can- 
not abuse  my  Reader's  Patience  in  winnowing  and  sifting 


1)  [Plato  Alcib.  n.  147B].  »)  P.  208,  209,  210,  211. 

«)  P.  64. 
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it,  since  the  whole  is  nothing  but  Chaff.  He  had  trans- 
lated npoTpenoj^  to  exhort :  but  I  observed,  that  in  this  place 
neither  Sense  nor  Syntax  would  allow  of  tiiat  signification. 
As  for  the  Syntax^  he  has  not  so  much  as  offered  any 
Example  either  Greek  or  Latin,  where  nporpenat  in  the 
sense  of  Exhortation  admits  a  Dative  Case  after  it,  as  it 
has  here:   Yet  however  he  still  contends,  that  the  Sense 

408  of  the  Passage  will  admit  that  meaning  of  the  word.  And 
to  give  him  his  just  Commendation,  he  has  taken  the  right 
way  to  put  an  end ^ to  any  Dispute:  for  a  man  that  tadks 
at  that  rate  resolv*es  not  to  be  confuted.  If  I  say  that 
Grass  is  green  or  Snow's  white,  I  am  still  at  the  Courtesie 
of  my  Antagonist:  for  if  he  should  rub  his  Forehead,  and 
deny  it,  I  do  not  see,  by  what  Syllogism  I  could  refute 
him.  So  if  the  Learned  Examiner  shall  still  insist  upon't, 
that  the  Sense  of  the  place  is  to  exhort:  I  have  nothing 
further  to  urge,  but  must  leave  him  either  to  be  laught 
at,  or  pitied,  or  admired,  as  his  Readers  are  disposed 
towards  him. 

I  had  observed,  that  the  Latin  Version  of  Phalaris, 
which  is  falsly  asci^ibed  to  Cujacius  (for  both  Original  and 
Translation  of  this  Book  have  the  luck  to  be  father'd  upon 
wrong  Authors)  interprets  nporpino}  to  accuse;  so  that  Mr. 
B,  might  have  learn'd  from  thence  the  true  meaning  of 
this  Passage :  but  it  so  happened,  that  that.  Edition^  though 
in  the  publick  Ldbrary  at  Oxon,  lay  all  the  while  conceaCd 
from  our  late  Editor^  that  then  lived  there.  Upon  this  Mr.  -6- 
commences  a  very  heavy  Charge  against  me ;  'tis  a  greater 
blemish  to  me^  he  says,  than  want  of  Judgment;  Tm  a  man 
of  extraordinary  Confidences^)  that  can  so  boldly  assert  what 
it's  impossible  I  should  know;  that  would  face  him  doton, 
that  he  never  saw,  what  he  knows  himself  to  have  often  seen 
and  used:  (that  is,  before  he  finish'd  his  Edition  of  Pha- 
laris) and  at  last  he  averrs.  That  indeed  the  Edition  of 
Cigacius  was  one  of  those  Printed  Copies  he  meant  in  his 
Preface.  Now  this  is  a  very  tender  Controversie,  and  I'm 
afraid  the  very  softest  handling  of  it  will  touch  somebody 

409  to  the  Quick.  Honour  and  Reputation  are  nice  things; 
and  if  once  they  happen  to  receive  a  Flaw,  they  are  not 

1)  P.  212. 
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easily  repaired.  I  will  not  make  my  self  an  Arbitrator 
here,  but  the  Reader  shall  judge  between  Mr.  B,  and  Me. 
The  words  of  his  Preface  are  Siese;^)  There  are  two  Ver- 
sions of  Phalaris,  that  I  had  before  me;  the  one  by  Nao- 
georgus,  published  in  the  year  1557;  the  other ^  as  it  seems, 
by  a  certain  Jesuit ,  for  the  use  of  their  Schools^  in  the  year 
1614,  The  Jesuit  is  pretty  elegant  in  his  Language,  but  he 
is  too  loose  and  diffuse:  so  that  he  always  differs  from  the 
Style  of'  the  Author,  and  often  from  the  Sense,  Therms  a 
third  Version  too  by  Francis  Aretine.  Now  I  must  own, 
that  at  that  time,  when  I  first  publish'd  my  Dissertation 
I  had  not  seen  this  Edition  of  the  Jesuit^  that  Mr.  -B.  here 
speaks  of;  and  I  believ'd  it  had  a  Translation  peculiar 
to  it.  For  I  trusted  to  Mr.  ^'s  account,  that  the  Jesuit  had 
made  it;  and  consequently,  that  it  could  not  be  the  same 
with  Oujacius's.  I  concluded  therefore  he  had  never  seen 
CujaciuM^  Version:  because  he  expresly  says,  he  made 
use  of  Three  only,  that  of  Naogeorgus,  and  the  Jesuit's^,  and 
Aretine'%,  And  where  now  was  my  extraordinary  Confidence, 
in  saying  he  had  not  seen  the  Edition  of  Cujadus?  and 
how  was  it  impossible,  that  I  should  know  itf  I  believ'd 
my  Inference  to  be  true  and  Logical,  and  I'll  put  it  into 
the  form  of  a  Syllogism,  that  Mr.  B,  may  examin  whether 
it  agree  with  His  System  of  Logic. 

Mr.  -B.  made  use  of  Three  Versions  only,  one  made 
by  Naogeorgus,  another  by  a  Jesuit,  and  a  third  by  Aretine: 

But  Cvjadus's  Version  was  neither  made  by  Naogeorgus,  4io 
nor  by  a  Jesuit,  nor  by  Aretine: 

Therefore  Mr.  B,  made  no  use  of  Cujacius's  Version. 

If  it  be  such  a  Blemish  to  me,  and  such  extraordinary 
Confidence f  to  pretend  by  virtue  of  this  Syllogism,  that 
Cujacius's  Edition  was  then  unknown  to  Mr.  B;  I  shall 
have  the  worse  opinion  of  all  Books  of  Logic  for't,  not 
excepting  Mr.  B's  own  System.  I  had  a  small  suspicion 
too  besides,  that  the  Editor  had  not  seen  that  Edition  in 
the  Publick  Library;  because  it  is  not  enter'd  in  the  Cata- 
logue under  the  Title  of  Phalaris;  but  of  Epistolce,  and 


1)  Veraianes  du4x,  altera  h  Naogeorgo  edita  An.  1557,  Altera 
^  quodanif  ui  mdetur^  Jesuita  in  usum  Schol,  Sqc.  Jes,  1614. 
Jeauita  in  dictwne  nan  inomatus  est,  sed  laxus^  d>e. 
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Cujacius.  So  that  a  Person  that  does  not  otherways  know 
of  that  Edition,  cannot  find  it  in  that  Catalogue,  unless 
by  a  great  chance,  or  by  reading  it  all  over.  I  believed 
likewise,  that  Afr.  B.  had  not  seen  the  Edition  o/ Aldus r 
because  Aldus's  Text  is  sometimes  better  than  that  which 
Mr.  B,  has  foUow'd.  I  had  that  opinion  then  of  his  Judg- 
ment; that  I  supposed  he  had  not  seen  those  things,  because 
he  did  not  give  them  the  Preference:  as  indeed  it  was  a 
tturd  Argument  to  me,  that  he  had  not  secA  Cujadus's, 
because  he  did  not  follow  him  in  the  true  Translation  of 
the  word  npoTpenoj,  Thus  I  reasoned  at  that  time;  but  I 
am  now  sensible,  that  I  argued  weakly  enough:  for  I  have- 
found  by  tedious  Experience,  that  he  can  stumble  upon 
things  without  seeing  them,  and  see  and  handle  things- 
without  understanding  them. 

The  Reader  has  now  a  fair  and  ingenuous  account  oa 
my  part:  let  us  see  if  Mr.  -B's  have  the  same  Characters 
of  Candor  and  Veracity.  He  affirms  with  great  Warmth 
and  Vehemence,  that  he  had  {prce  manibus)  before  Mm  and 
411  in  his  hands  both  the  Edition  of  the  Jesuit,  and  that  of 
Cujacius X  and  he  adds  tOO,^)  that  the  Version  ascribed  ia 
Cujacius  is  exactly  the  same  mth  that  put  otU  by  the  Jesuits 
Which  is  very  true,  for  the  Jesuit  only  reprinted  it.  Give 
me  leave  now,  without  calling  Mr.  B's  Honour  in  question, 
to  argue  a  little  for  Dispute's,  sake,  that  nothwithstanding 
his  repeated  Asseveration,  yet  he  had  not  Cujacius  by 
him.  Cujacius  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  the  year  1606- 
And  the  Jesuit's  Edition,  that  Mr.  B.  used,  was  printed 
at  Ingolstad^  1614,  Now  Mr.  B.  tells  the  world  in  his 
Preface,  That  the  Jesuit  made  that  Vernon  /  and  the  Jesuit, 
he  says,  is  elegant  in  his  Latin^  but  differs  from  the  Style  of 
the  Original.  But  how  could  Mr.  B,  suppose,  that  the 
Jesidt  made  it  at  Ingolstad  1614;  if  he  then  knew  that 
exactly  the  same  Version  was  printed  viii  years  before  at  Ge- 
neva? If  he  had  both  the  Books  before  his  Hands,  he  could 
not  possibly  make  such  a  horrible  Blunder,  lliose  that 
have  a  just  esteem  of  his  Wit  and  Sagacity,  will  never 
believe,  no  not  upon  his  own  word,  that  he  could  be  guilty 
of  such  wretdied  Stupidity.    There  must  needs  be  some 

1)  P.  212. 
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other  way  then  for  solving  this  difficulty,  tho*  I  confess 
it's  too  hard  for  me.  I  refer  it  therefore  to  the  Reader's 
Consideration;  smd  if  he  find  it  gravels  Him  too,  it  may 
call  a  certain  Verse  to  his  Memory, 

Accipe  nunc  Danaum  insidias^  <&  crimine  ab  uno 

Disce  omnes  —  —  ^) 
n.  Another  word  of  a  recent  Stamp  was  Boydrr^p^ 
which  in  Phaluris  signifies  a  Maiden:  and  I  took  that  to 
be  a  manifest  token  of  ^  later  Greek:  and  that  it  might 
not  be  suspected,  that  I  put  a  wrong  meaning  upon  the  *i» 
word,  I  observ'd,  that  even  Tzetzea  took  it  in  the  same 
sense  that  I  do.  But  Mr.  B,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
Concordances,  which  shewed  him  the  word  ^oydryjp  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  has  found  out  an  Answer.  For 
he  says,*)  that  in  Frov,  xxxi,  29.  IloXXal  ^oyaripzQ  ixrfy- 
aavro  nXoorov^  Many  Daughters  have  got  Riches;  Boyaripeg 
must  mean  Women  or  Maidens.  Now  the  Original  here  is 
n'»iD  Daughters,  and  it's  well  known  to  any  one,  that  ever 
perused  the  Septuagint,  that  they  often  translate  word  for 
word;  though  the  Phrase  that  results  from  it,  be  against 
the  Genius  of  the  Greek  Tongue.  This  has  so  fill'd  that 
Version  with  Hebraisms,  that  one  may  affirm,  Demosthenes 
himself  could  not  have  throughly  3)  understood  it :  and  tlie 
Greek  Fathers  oftentimes  mistook  the  sense  of  it  for  want 
of  skill  in  the  Hebrew.  What  does  Mr.  B.  mean  then  by 
this  Instance  out  of  Proverbs  f  For  if  his  Sicilian  Prince 
haVe  Hebraisms  in  his  Style,  here's  a  new  Argument  to 
shew  him  a  cheat:  and  we  must  impeach  him  not  only  for 
Atticizing,  but  for  Hebraizing  too.  But  111  leave  Mr.  B, 
to  manage  this  new  Topic:  and  go  on  to  his  instances 
from  the  New  Testament;  where  our  Saviour  says  to  the 
Woman,*)  Sdpa&t  Buyarsp,  ^  niaztg  aoo  treawxi  as.  Daughter^ 
be  of  good  comfort^  thy  Faith  hath  made  thee  whole.  Where 
Mr.  B,  supposes  Suyarep  means  not  properly  Daughter^ 
but  Woman,  Now  if  WO  view  this  Argument  on  every  side, 
we  shall  find  it  in  all  respects  worthy  of  its  Author.    For 


1)  [Verg.  Aen.  U  66].  »)  P.  67.  8)  Once  more, 

Dyce  corrects  thoroughly.  See  above  p.  CXI.  —  W.     *)  P,  67. 
Mat.  ix.  22.  Mark  v,  ^^4.  Luke  viii,  48, 
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were  it  true  here,  that  Myatep  means  Woman ,  it  would 
be  another  Hebraism  or  Syriasm:  which  instead  of  support- 
*i3  ing  PAatertVs  credit,  is  enough  to  overthrow  it.  Nay  were 
it  a  genuine  Greek  Phrase,  this  would  still  come  very 
short  of  being  a  good  Answer.  For  I  accuse  this  Sophist 
of  a  Recent  Style,  much  later  than  the  Language  of  the 
true  Fhalaris's  time:  and  Mr.  B.  in  justification  of  him, 
brings  a  passage  of  the  Evangelists,  that  come  dc  Years 
after  Phalaris.  But  if  it  will  give  him  any  satisfaction, 
ru  allow  that  the  Sophist  himself  was  as  ancient  as  the 
Evangelists:  no  wonder  then  if  the  same  use  of  the  word 
buydrr^p  should  be  found  both  in  Him  and  Them.  But 
yet  I  humbly  conceive,  it  would  not  follow,  that  the  Old 
Phalaris  would  use  it  so.  But  the  worst  of  all  is  still  be- 
hind, That  ^dyarep  m  the  Gospels  does  not  signify  Woman^ 
but  properly  and  stiuctly  Daughter,  For  it  was  the  com- 
mon way  in  Conversation,  not  only  in  the  Eastern  Coun- 
tries, but  every  where  else,  when  Persons  of  Age  and 
Authority  spoke  kindly  to  their  Juniors,  to  say,  «Son,  or, 
Daughter;  and  the  others  again  used  to  say,  Father^  or, 
Mother:  though  there  was  no  Kindred  at  all  between  them. 
So  Helena  in  Homer  calls   Ttlemachus,  /Son: 

dajpov  Toc  xal  iym,  rixvov  ^c2e,  rohro  dida}p.tA) 
And  her  Husband  Menelaus  too  accosts  him  in  the  same 
Language: 

ATiiarog  etg  dya^oto^  <ptXov  rixoQ,  oV  dyopsueeg,^)  ^ 
On  the  contrary,  Euryalus^)  greets  Ulysses  with  the  title 
of  Father: 

Asxfp'  aye  xoil  ov,  $£cv£  ndrspf  nscpT^acu  de&Xwv,^) 
And  so  Bacchis  says  to   Chremes  in  Terence; 

Asperum^ 

Pater ^  hoc  est;  aliud  lenius  sodes  vide,  *) 

There  are  other  Instances  innumerable  of  this  custom  in 

Conversation.     Our  Saviour  therefore   call'd  the  Woman 

41*  Daughter^  as  Eli  said  to  Samuel,    My  Son.     But  must  we 

infer  from  thence,  that  the  words  Son  and  Daughter  may 


1)  [o  1261.  ^)  [<^6ll].  3)  [properly  Laodamas]. 

4)  [t>  145].  5)  [Haut.  Ill  1,  49]. 
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signify  absolutely  Man  and  Woman  ^  as  dvyun/jo  does  in  , 
Fhalarisf  'Tis  an  Inference  that  may  become  Mr.  B.  but 
if  other  Authors  should  follow  his  Fashion,  it  would  sit 
but  scurvily  upon  them.  But  he  has  another  Invention 
yet  in  reserve;  and  it's  best  to  make  way  for  him;  for  he 
seems  to  be  in  a  Rapture  with  it.^)  'Tis  probable^  he  says, 
that  in  the  more  ancient  MSS  of  Phalaris  it  was  toritten 
contractedly  d'Spag ,  which  may  be  read  either  ^uyaripaq'  or 
^tpanahojQ,  And  being  full  blown  with  the  Opinion  of  his 
wonderfull  Acuteness  in  discovering  this  rare  Expedient, 
He  will  ask^  he  says,  an  Insulting  Question;  If  our  great 
Dealer  in  MSS  did  not  observe  thin^  where  is  his  Sagacity  f 
If  he  observed  it^  without  owning  it,  where  is  hi^  Sincerity f 
Why  they  are  jugt  where  they  were  before  this  Question 
was  put:  and  I  dare  warrant  that  neither  of  them  are  in 
danger  of  being  hurt  by't.  For  I  deny  that  there's  any 
such  Abbreviation  used  in  any  Greek  MSS,  as  ^ipag  for 
^epanatvag.  This  the  Examiner  should  have  first  prov'd, 
before  he  pretended  to  argue  from  it.  But  he'll  never  be 
able  to  do  that,  nor  to  produce  one  single  Instance,  no 
not  out  of  all  the  MSS  of  the  Bodley,  For  Abbreviations 
were  never  made  use  of,  but  in  words  that  come  frequently ; 
so  that  both  Labour  and  Room  was  saved  by  their  repeated 
Contractions:  as  Ttp  was  written  for  naTYjp^  avog  for  aw- 
f^pomog;  and  in  the  old  Copies  of  the  Bible  Bg^  xg,  ^g 
for  Bebg,  xupcog^  ypcarog;  because  those  words  come  in 
almost  in^)  every  Verse.  But  if  a  Writer  should  abbreviate 
such  words  as  hepanaivag^  which  scarce  comes  once  in  a 
whole  Book,  he  would  save  himself  but  one  moments  La-  415 
hour,  and  make  his  Copy  unintelligible.  'Tis  a  mere  Dream 
then  of  our  Examiner,  to  think  Bepag  may  stand  for  ^e- 
panaivag:  and  'tis  just  as  if  he  should  say,  that  np  may 
stand  for  npinarrjo  or  avog  for  dv^iptxog.  So  seasonably 
has  he  put  his  Insulting  Question ;  at  a  time,  when  he  may 
think  he  comes  very  well  off,  if  Himself  be  not  insulted  on. 
ni.  Another  Instance  of  Language ,  which  the  true 
Phalaris  would  not  have  used,  was  natdojv  ipaazai:  for  the 

1)  P.  67.  3)  This  in  should  perhaps  be  omitted,  as  a 

mere  fault  of  the  press.  —  W. 
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Sophist  speaks  of  Parents  who  love  their  own  Children;  but 
in  the  old  time  those  words  had  a  lewd  signification.  But 
to  this  the  Gentleman  replies,^)  that  to  Him  the  Argument 
seems  to  lie  quite  the  other  way.  For  in  later  times  the  word» 
were  Scandalous;  so  that  a  Sophist  would  not  have  put  Vfi» 
in  Phalaris'^  mouthy  but  in  Phalaris^«  time  the  Expression 
might  be  innocent.  True,  a  Sophist  of  Learning  and  Good 
Sense  would  have  put  proper  words  in  the  Tyrant's  mouth: 
but  this  sorry  Declamer,  as  he  has  committed  many  worse 
blunders,  so  he  might  be  guilty  of  this.  We  may  know 
his  character  from  that  wretched  ignorance  of  History  and 
Antiquity  which  he  so  often  discovers:  and  'tis  a  just 
punishment  upon  him  to  have  such  Translators  and  such 
Defenders.  But  let  us  see,  how  Mr.  B.  proves,  that  in 
the  true  Phalaris's  time  the  words  had  an  innocent  mean- 
ing. When  Phalaris,  he  says,*)  would  express  the  scandalous 
Love  of  Boys^  he  does  not  use  this,  word,  as  later  Authors  do : 
for  he  calls  Lycinus  nopvov  iv  naeffl^  but  not  TTCudepaarm, 
Here  our  Learned  Examiner  takes  nopvog  iv  Ttoua^)  to  be 
equivalent  to  naedspaon^^ ;  and  so  indeed  his  Translation 
expresses  it,  Cktm  pveris  scortatorem  esse.  But  his  Assistant 
416  methinks  might  have  taught  him  better,  that  Ilopvog  is 
not  Scortator,  but  Scortum^  CincBdus.  Had  he  ever  read 
JSschines's  Oration  against  Timarchus,  he  would  have  met 
with  a  Dozen  instances:  and  dndeed  it's  never  taken  in 
any  other  Sense.  The  true  Version  therefore  of  nopvov 
iv  nouffl  is  Inter  pueros  Cincedum^  A  Catamite^  when  you  was 
a  Boy,  So  that  this  Argument,  instead  of  shewing  that 
the  Sophist  would  p%it  proper  words  in  Phalaris**  mouthy  has 
only  shewn,  that  a  late  Editor  puts  improper  words  in  the 
Sophist's  mouth. 

To  convince  Mr.  B,  that  Traedepaar^g  had  no  innocent 
meaning,  even  so  early  as  Fhalaris's  time;  Solon  a  Contem- 
porary of  the  Tyrant's,  forbad  it  by  Law  to  all  Servants. 
He  made  a  Law,  says  Plutarch^*)  douXov  p^  ^paXoc^ev,  pxdk 
ftouSepaffTsTVf  That  Servants  should  not  love  Boys,  And  tnat 
the  vile  Practice  of  it  was  in  Sicily  then,  as  well  as  in 
Athens;  Mr.  B,  who  believes  the  Epistles  genuine,  may  be 


1)  P,  66.  «)  p.  65.  »)  Ep,  iv.  *)  PUU. 

JSohne  [IJ. 
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satisfied  from  the  iv,  which  we  have  newly  cited:  for  if 
Lycinus  was*  nopvog,  there  was  somebody  else  nacdepaan^g. 
And  they  that  have  a  lower  opinion  of  those  Epistles,  may 
1)6  convinced  of  it  by  another  token ;  because  Chariton  and 
Melanippus^  two  Agrigentines  and  Conspirators  against  Pha- 
daris,  are  infamous  for  naidspaarta:  though  the  Devils 
Oracle  celebrated  them  for  it,i) 

EdSaefiaiv  Xaptrwv  xal  MeXdvtmiog  iipo^ 
Ssiag  ^p^T^peg  i^fispcoeg  ipdorr^rog. 

But  Mr.  B.  further  objects,  That  Ilatdwv  ipaffral  and 
JIou8spa(TToil  sound vet^y  differently.^)  Musically  argued  indeed ! 
there's  a  very  sounding  Syllable  wv,  that  makes  them  differ 
extremely.  But  we'll  allow  Mr.  jB.  to  be  a  good  Judge  of 
Sounds;  if  he'll  allow  others  to  be  tolerable  Judges  oi^n 
Scnsei  and  in  That  the  words  are  so  exactly  alike,  that 
the  nicest  Writers  never  thought  of  distinguishing  them. 
.^chines  ^)  therefore,  when  he  speaks  of  the  same  Law  of 
Solon ^  does  not  use  TratdspaffzeTv ^  as  Plutarch  does,  but 
^aeSbg  ipav:  and  e\en  Plutarch^)  himself  in  another  place 
expresses  it  so,  doOXoig  ip^v  dp^evwv  nacScov  dTtsTne.  Let 
them  sound  then  never  so  differently,  they  are  equivalent 
we  see  in  signification. 

Mr.  B,  concludes  this  point  with  what  he  thinks  to 
be  his  strongest  defense;*)  That  Ttatdspaar^g  is  used  in  Plato 
in  a  virtuous  Sense,  True  perhaps;  but  let  us  see  how  he 
proves  it.  Why,  he  brings  a  Passage  out  oi  Plato's  Sym- 
jposion^  ndvTwg  6  rocourog  noLtSepaarfjg  ts  xaH  iptXepaa^g 
yiyvQTcu.  But  Mr.  B.  has  once  shown  us  already,^)  how 
very  skilfull  he  is  in  Plato's  Writings;  and  his  second 
Essay  upon  them  does  not  degenerate  from  his  first.  The 
matter  lies  thus:  The  subject  of  that  Dialogue  of  Plato's  is 
An  Encomium  of  Love;  and  each  of  the  Guests  makes  a  set 
Speech  in  its  Commendation.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that 
all  the  Speeches  are  Philosophical,  and  becoming  the  mouth 
of  Socrates  or  Plato  himself;  but  they  are  suited  to  the  Cha- 
racters of  the  several  Persons  that  speak  them.    Some  of 


1)  See  Athenceus,  [602  c]  .^ian,  [var.  hist  11  4]  J^uteft. 
Prtep.  Evang.  3)  >.  63.  «)  JStchin.  e.  limarehum. 

'}  138]    JouXov  iXsu^ipou  natddg  pL^  ipav,  ^)  Plui,  in 

:pwTix^  [4  p.  12].  5)  p.  66.  ^)  See  here  jp.  279. 
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them  therefore  are  lewd  enough,  according  to  the  company. 
For  even  Agatha  himself,  the  Master  of  the  Feast,  was  a 
Catamite;  as  appears  by  the  Dialogue  it  self,  and  by  the 
old  Comedians  and  others.  Among  the  rest  then,  Aristopha- 
nes the  Comic  Poet  is  introduc'd  making  an  Oration  about 
Love.  And  he  tells  a  long  Fable,  that  at  first  Mankind 
were  all  made  double,  with  two  Heads,  four  Arms,  four 
Legs,  dhc.  and  there  were  three  sorts  of  them,  some  were 

*i8  double  Men,  some  double  Women,  and  some  Hermaphro- 
dites. Afterwards  upon  some  offense  they  had  committed, 
Jupiter  split  them  all  into  Two's:  from  whence  arises  now 
in  Mankind  that  natural  Desire  of  some  Companion,  as 
his  other  Half  to  perfect  his  Being ;  and  even  all  the  Va- 
rieties of  that  Desire  proceed  from  the  same  cause.  For 
of  those  that  in  the  former  State  were  Hermaphrodites, 
the  Male  Half  still  desires  the  Woman,  and  all  such  are 
now  Lovers  of  Women  and  Adulterers:  and  the  Female 
Half  desires  the  Man;  and  such  are  Lovers  of  Men  and 
Adulteresses.  But  of  those  that  in  the  original  State  were 
double  Men,  both  the  Halves  now  are  Lovers  of  Males; 
so  that  when  young,  they  are  Catamites ;  and  when  grown 
up,  they  are  Ttaedepaarat,  Lovers  of  Boys:  and  of  those 
that  were  double  Women,  both  are  now  kraiptarptcu^  Women 
Lovers  of  Women.  This  is  tiie  Substance  of  Aristophanes^ 
Speech ;  and  as  it's  observed  by  some  of  the  Ancients,  that 
Plato  in  his  Symposion  makes  Aristophanes  have  a  drunken 
Hiccough ;  taking  that  revenge  upon  the  Poet  for  abusing 
his  Master  Socrates:  So  I  am  persuaded,  that  from  the 
same  Motive  he  has  put  such  a  Speech  in  that  Poet's 
Mouth,  as  shews  him  to  be,  what  he  really  was,  a  very 
debauched  Fellow.  And  is  not  Mr.  B,  now  a  man  of  wonder- 
full  Judgment,  to  produce  a  passage  out  of  this  Speech 
of  Aristophanes^  as  an  instance  that  Ttoudepaavng  has  a  virtuous 
Sense?  What  sort  of  Sense  was  in  himselt  then,  I  leave 

%  others  to  judge.  For  if  the  Tratdspatnal  there  has  an  innocent 
meaning;  by  the  same  rule  the  ^fxoc^oe^  and  iiot^eurpiM^ 
and  kTotptarptaty  must  be  harmless  names  too:  which  per- 

419  haps  Mr.  B,  will  not  be  willing  to  affirm.  But  he  says,^) 
That  the  Speaker  himself  professes  afterwards j  that  he  meant 

1)  P,66. 
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not  those  words  of  a  lasdvious  Love:  which  is  just  after  his 
usual  way,  to  defend  one  Ertor  by  another.  For  the  very 
words  that  he  cites  there  prove  the  contrary  to  what  he 
draws  from  them.  Aristophanes,  to  make  the  Fable  he 
had  told  look  probable,  describes  some  instances  of  such 
vehement  Lovers,  that  the  one  cannot  live  at  ease  one 
moment  out  of  the  other's  Company.  In  which  cases,  says 
he,  the  Pleasure  of  Venery  does  not  seem  a  competent 
cause  of  it;  but  the  tnie  reason  is,  that  every  such  Couple 
were  the  Numerical  Halves,  that  made  up  one  compleat 
Person  in  the  former  State:  whereby  they  have  such  a 
natural  Propension  to  one  another,  that,  if  it  were  possible, 
they  would  be  one  Body  again.  Is  it  not  evident  here  now, 
that  a  lascivious  Love  is  supposed;  only  it  is  not  allow'd 
as  an  adequate  cause?  Read  but  AHstophaves's  own  Plays, 
and  the  Character  that's  given  of  him  in  this  very  Symposion,^) 
and  then  say,  if  his  Meaning  can  be  so  chast  here. 

We  have  seen  now  what  a  rare  Commentator  upon 
Plato  our  Learned  Examiner  is,  and  /  shall  leave  him  to 
be  scourg'd,^  not  only  by  the  Flatonists,  as  he  did  Me, 
but  by  every  one  that  understands  good  Sense  and  Decorum. 
But  yet  after  all,  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  naeSspaar^g 
and  TToedexdi  are  never  innocently  meant  in  Plato  and  other 
Socratical  Writers.  For  the  word  was  used  by  them  me- 
taphorically ;  and  though  it  had  better  been  let  alone,  and 
no  Scandal  been  given  by  it,  yet  in  it  self  the  Metaphor 
was  proper  and  just.  For  a  Philosopher  may  be  said  to 
be  the  true  IJatdaiv  ipaar^Q  in  opposition  to  the  others: 
since  what  They  admire  in  Beauty  out  of  impure  Lust,  48o 
He  loves  and  reverences  as  an  Image  of  the  Divine  Beauty. 
But  even  This  is  a  certain  Argument,  that  Baidoiv  ipaaral 
could  not  in  those  Ages  signifie  Lovers  of  their  OWN  Chil- 
dren (as  it  does  in  Phalariss  Epistles),  no  not  metaphori- 
cally. Because  there  was  nothing  to  take  such  a  Metaphor 
from :  for,  though  Sodomy  was  an  Epidemical  Vice  in  those 
unhappy  Ages  of  the  World:  yet  the  Abomination  of  a 
Father  with  his  own  Son,  such  a  horrid  mixture  of  Sodomy 
and  Incest,  wfts  never  spoken  of  even  then,  nor  had  any 


1)  'Apttrro^dvTjg ,  &  nspl  AtSvuaov  xal  ^A^podirr^v  itaaa  [^1 
duvcptfiji.  [Sympos.  177  E].  «)  P.  66. 
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Name.  Nay,  though  we  should  suppose,  that  such  a  compli- 
cate Wickedness  had  heen  practised  among  them;  yet  the 
Name  would  have  been  even  then  accounted  too  foul  and  abo- 
minable, to  be  employed  for  a  modest  Metaphor. 

IV.  Mr.  JB.  has  had  the  Privilege  of  committing  a 
great  number  of  Mistakes;  and  upon  a  review,  I  do  not 
find  he  has  yet  made  out,  that  I  have  writ  one  single 
word  amiss;  except  where  by  a  small  slip  of  the  Memory 
Buda  was  put  for  Belgrade,  Four  hundred  Pages  then 
have  been  all  spent  in  refuting  his  Abuses  and  Errors;  a 
very  great  exercise  both  of  Patience  and  good  Nature. 
For  a  Eecompense  of  all  which  tedious  Labour,  I  desire 
but  one  small  favour  of  him,  That  he'll  give  Me  leave  to 
make  the  next  Mistake:  I'll  promise  him  it  shall  be  no 
shamefull  one,  and  it  shall  be  the  only  time  I'll  trouble 
him  in  this  way,  in  all  the  Controversie  that  I  have  with 
him.  Among  the  Words  that  I  believ'd  had  an  innovated 
Sense  in  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris^  there  were  UpoScdioiu 
1o  give  before  hand^  and  Atojxo)  to  follow  as  a  Friend,  not- 
421  as  a  Pursuer.  I  could  not  call  to  mind  at  that  time  any 
old  Writer,  that  had  used  them  so :  and  the  Press  staying 
for  more  Copy  (for  the  whole  Dissertation  was  carried 
thither  Leaf  by  Leaf,  while  the  Ink  was  scarce  dry  on 
them)  I  had  no  leisure  to  make,  any  search.  I  will  freely 
own  therefore  to  Mr.  B,  that  my  Memory,  which  is  none 
of  the  best,  deceiv'd  me  here.  For  J  had  formerly  read 
those  very  Passages,  that  he  produces;  and  when  I  read 
them,  I  understood  them  in  the  same  Meaning,  that  he 
does;  though  at  that  time  they  were  quite  out  of  my  mind. 
But  though  I  was  mistaken  by  a  deceitful  Memory; 
yet  the  Glory,  that  Mr.  B.  acquires  by  correcting  the  Error, 
is  too  light,  to  be  put  in  the  balance  against  his  Faults. 
Though  I  shall  not  go  about  to  make  it  less;  but  give 
Him  and  his  Admirers  leave  to  magnify  it  as  much  as 
they  can.  He  has  told  me,  *)  That  I  expose  my  self  to  be 
corrected  by  every  one^  that  can  turn  an  Index  or  a  Lexicon. 
And  to  explain  himself  he  adds  in  his  Margin  this  passage 
of  QuintUian;^)  which  serves  for  no  other  purpose  there, 

1)  P.  68.  d)  Quint,  x,  I  [57[.  Nee  sane  quisquam  est  iam 
procul  a  cognitione  eorum  remotuSy  ut  nan  Indicem  eerte  ex  Bi- 
hliotheca  sumptum  transferre  in  Lihros  suas  possit. 
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but  to  shew  he  imderstood  it  not.  For  QuintHian  does 
not  speak  of  such  Index's  as  Books  have  now-a-days:  but 
after  he  had  nam'd  several  of  the  Greek  Poets,  Homer ^ 
Antimachus ,  Euphorton ,  <fec.  /  pass  over  the  Names  of  the 
rest ,  says  he ,  for  therms  no  body  so  destitute  of  the  means 
of  knowing  them^  but  he  may  copy  the  Catalogue  of  them  out 
of  a  Library,  This  shews  US,  that  in  those  days  too,  the 
Libraries  had  Catalogues  of  the  Books  belonging  to  them; 
but  what  Kelation  has  that  to  Lexicon's  and  our  Modem 
Index' sf  Mr.  B.  presently  excuses  himself  for  the  Multitude 
of  Quotations^  that  fill  the  Margin  of  that  Odd  Work  of  his.  431 
And  indeed  after  such  a  Citation  from  Qaintilian^  it  was 
very  seasonable  to  beg  that  pardon,  though  upon  another 
account  than  He  was  aware  of.  But  to  forgive  our  Exa- 
miner this  Blunder,  'tis  very  true  what  he  says,  that  a 
Man  that  can  turn  an  Index  or  a  Lexicon  might  easily  correct 
those  mistakes  of  mine.  For  those  significations  of  duuxat 
and  npodcdwfu^  which  I  had  then  forgot,  are  taken  notice 
of  in  the  Greek  Concordances  and  Constuntine's  Lexicon,^)  Mr. 
.B,  then  has  taught  the  World  nothing,  nor  improv'd  Learn- 
ing in  any  sort;  for  the  Things  were  known,  we  see,  a 
hundred  years  ago.  And  it's  pretty  remarkable,  that  after 
all  the  Clamour  of  the  Examiner,  and  some  inferior  Tools 
that  have  seconded  him,  That  I  know  nothing  but  out  of 
Index's  and  Lexicons;^)  yet  the  Only  Mistake,  that  their 
united  Learning  could  convict  me  of,  had  been  avoided, 
if  I  really  were  such  a  Turner  of  Index's  and  Lexicons. 

A  Mistake  through  mere  Forgetfuhiess,  and  but  once 
or  very  seldom  committed,  has  been  always  esteem'd  one 
of  the  Best  sort,  and  to  leave  the  least  Blemish  upon  the 
Author.  For  if  That  were  enough  to  disgrace  a  Writer, 
no  body  could  escape  the  Infamy,  except  those  that  were 
inspired.  If  I  do  not  make  false  Judgments  of  Things, 
and  if  I  reason  truly  from  Premises:  for  a  bare  Error  of 
the  Memory  1  shall  not  be  solicitous,  but  fairly  trust  my 


1)  Roberti  Constantini  lexicon  Graeco-Latinum.  Genev. 
1592.  fol.  —  R.  The  first  edition  was  Basle  1562;  see  Hal- 
lam  II   14.  —   W.  *  ^)    Virum  in  volvtndis  lexicis  satis  dili" 

pentem.    [From  the  Preface  to  Alsop's  Fabularum  /iesopicarum 
JJelectus:  see  Introd.  p.  XII.  —  W.] 
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Reputation  to  the  present  Age  and  Posterity.  Whatever 
the  World  shall  think  of  my  Performances,  I  shall  acquiesce 
in  the  Censure.  As  I  do  not  write  Books  for  Fame;  so 
I  am  not  concem'd  about  the  Reception  they  shall  meet 
with: 

4IS  Valeat  rea  Ltidiera,  «  me 

Palma  negata  macrum,  donata  reducii  opmumA) 
However,  when  I  consider  what  the  Things  are,  that  among 
the  best  Judges  raise  or  depress  the  Character  of  a  Maa 
of  Letters;  I  had  much  rather  be  found  guilty  of  forgetting 
those  unusual  Significations  of  7tpo8t8oj/u  and  ^£<oxa;,  than 
of  managing  the  Matter  as  Mr.  B.  has  done.  For  of  Eight 
Examples,  that  he  has  brought  of  the  latter  of  those  words^ 
Six  are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  thing  that  I  had 
said  was  this;  That  Sewxcj  then  only  signify*d  to  pursue; 
when  that  whdi^fied^  feared  and  shun^d  the  Pursuer:  as  where 
Achilles  pursues  Hector  in  Homer; 
Tg  pa  napadpaiijiTrjVy  feuya^v^  6  S*  SmirBe  dtd>xaiv  • 
UpSaBs  fiky  ioBXbQ  Sfeuye^  8{wxe  de  fuv  pdy  dfistvatv,^ 
And  Mr.  B,  in  refutation  of  this  has  produced  Six  Listances, 
where  decoxw  does  not  at  all  mean  to  pursue^  but  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  to  desire^  to  courts  to  seek.  And  what 
are  all  these  to  the  Point?  I  spoke  of  that  Sense  of  dtdm^ 
when  it  signifies  to  pursue.  *Twas  the  very  Supposition, 
that  it  had  the  meaning  of  Pursuing;  which  Notion,  when 
it  belonged  to  it,  was  accompany'd,  as  I  then  thought, 
with  another  of  being  shwrid.  As  for  the  figurative  Sense 
of  desiring  and  seeking y  That  I  had  not  forgot;  for  'tis  the 
most  common  acceptation  of  it.  The  only  true  way  then 
to  answer  me,  was  to  bring  an  Instance,  where  it  means 
a  Pursuit  y  but  yet  without  being  shwfCd;  as  when  one 
Friend  pursues  or  follows  after  another.  And  I  own  that 
Two  of  his  Instances  plainly  prove  this;  but  the  othw 
Six,  that  are  all  Metaphor,  among  which  are  those  out  of 
Scripture,  are  not  at  all  pertinent  to  the  business ^  and 

4S4  they  are  a  greater  Evidence  of  His  bad  Judgment,  than 
Mine  are  of  My  bad  Memory. 

Mr.  B.  makes  a  mighty  out-cry,')  as  if  my  forgetting 


,  1)  [Hor.  Bpist.  n  1,  180].        «)  [X  157].       »>  P.  ^*  tf^- 
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a  Greek  word  in  the  Septuagint  or  the  New  Teetament^  was 
to  subvert  the  Authority  of  them;  and  he  has  an  Enquiry 
to  make  of  me^  Whether  I  think  my  Philosophical  Lectures 
serve  more  to  the  establishment  of  Religion,  than  my  Criticisms 
do  to  overthrow  itf^)  The  Gentleman  has  told  us,  what  dis- 
position he*s  of;  for  he  thinks  Ridicule  the  most  diverting 
thing  in  the  World,^  But  I  humbly  conceive,  that  he  had 
better  employ  his  Talent  at  Grimace  and  Banter  upon  other 
occasions,  tJian  where  the  Scripture  is  concem'd.  For  it 
shews  no  great  reverence  to  those  Sacred  Writings ,  to 
bring  them,  though  it  be  but  as  Accessaries,  into  Farce 
and  Ridicule.  And  perhaps  it's  no  great  Discretion  in 
him  to  cast  such  an  oblique  slur  upon  my  Lectures  against 
Atheism.  They  were  preach'd  upon  an  Establishment  of 
the  Great  and  Good  Mr  Boyle  ^  to  whom  this  Gentleman 
has  the  honour  to  be  related;  and  though  they  are  much 
below  what  I  could  wish  tiiem,  and  what  the  Subject  of 
them  deserves;  yet  the  World  has  received  them  favourably, 
and  tiiey  are  translated  into  more  Languages  than  one. 
He  had  better  therefore  have  omitted  this  little  Affi-ont 
upon  those  Sermons ;  lest  the  Readers  calling  to  mind  tiie 
Founder  of  that  Lecture,  should  be  invited  to  make  a 
Comparison  between  Him  and  another  of  his  Name. 

The  most  excellent  Bishop  Pearson  had  design'd  a  new 
Edition  of  Ignatius'^  Epistles  with  an  ample  Commentary: 
a  specimen  of  which  Posthumous  Work  has  been  publish'd 
by  the  Learned  Dr.  Smith;  and  the  whole  is  earnestly 
expected  from  him.  For  though  it  has  not  pass'd  the  last  435 
Hand  of  the  Author;  yet  it's  every  way  worthy  of  him) 
and  the  very  Dust  of  His  Writings  is  Gold.  In  that 
publish'd  Specimen  there  is  this  Annotation  upon  the  words 
of  Ignatius,  TON  TMAH  IO0IHANTA.  Vox  PauUna,  ex 
2  Tim.  3. 15.  Tdi  duvdp.evd  ae  cofiaat  dg  awrqpiav.  Quse 
te  possunt  sapientem  reddere.  Negue  ante  eum  vox  activa 
€0  sensu  reperitur  cum  accusativo  Persowz.  Where  the  Bishop 
positively  affirms.  That  ZofZ^iv  in  the  acceptation  of  making 
wise  is  a  word  of  St.  Paul'*  framing:  for  before  Him  no 
body  used  it  in  that  Sense.  But  in  this  his  Memoiy  deceived 
tiifli;  for,  as  Dr.  Smith  observ'd  to  me,  there  is  the  very 

1)  P.  $7,  68.  »)  P.  285. 
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same  Use  of  the  word  in  Faalm  xvm,  8.  Viwpw^ia  xopcoo 
maryjy  aowtZooaa  vynca;  and  Fsal,  civ,  22.  Kal  roug  npeaPo- 
repoug  aorou  aoipttfot.  What  shall  we  say  now  to  this? 
for  the  Bishop's  case  is  exactly  Mine.  His  Lordship  had 
forgot  one  word  in  the  BibVe^  and  I  had  forgot  another. 
Wfil  the  Examiner  insult  npon  that  Great  Man,  as  he 
has  done  upon  Me?  I  will  only  change  the  Persons,  and 
we'll  see  how  his  Insulting  and  Grimace  becomes  him.  TU 
Bishop  avers  that  St.  Paul  is  the  First  ^  that  uses  2o<ptZzt\f 
for  making  wise.  What  shall  we  do  then  for  the  Septuagint?*) 
At  this  rate  that  Translation  must  come  after  St,  Paul:  So 
thai  the  Writings  that  carry  their  Names  must  be  ccc  years 
younger  than  we  Christians  suppose  *em.  And  that  Version 
ascribed  to  the  lxx  cannot  be  an  ancient  Work,  but  was penrid 
by  some  recent  Sophist,  What  shall  we  say  to  thisf  SkaU 
we  allow  Bishop  Pearson  to  be  a  scurvy  Critic  ^  or  shall  W6 
in  Tenderness  to  his  Honour  give  up  our  Greek  Bibles  f  Per' 
haps   the  Bishop  may  for  this  once  be  mistaken;    but  I  have 

426  one  Enquiry  more^)  to  make  of  him  on  this  occasion^  and  that 
is  this^  Whether  he  thinks  his  Exposition  of  the  Creed  serves 
more  to  the  Establishment  of  Religion^  than  his  Criticisms  do 
to  overthrow  itf  For  is  he  not  positive^  that  Ho^c^etv  in  that 
sense  was  first  used  by  St,  Paul?  And  is  not  the  very  same 
Word  in  the  same  Sense  to  be  met  with  twice  in  the  Septuagint? 
Should  not  so  profound  a  Grecian  and  Divine,  as  He  is,  have 
looh'd  a  little  into  the  Old  Testament,  before  he  had  pronounced 
such  rash  and  groundless  Assertions  f   Could  men  imagin  One 

^^^-  who  writes  at  this  rate,  to  have  any  Meaning,  they  would  think 
(kihad  a  very  ill  one:  but  the  whole  management  of  his  Conr 
^d^ersies  clears  him  from  all  suspicions  of  Meaning  and 
^iyM^rii  These  are  the  very  words  of  Mr.  B.  only  the 
©ishb)^^  and  his  Writings  are  substituted  for  Me  and  Mine: 
iibt^tMt^T'^make  any  Comparison  of  my  poor  Papers  with 
tlkt^ Gi'iB^at'^Man's  incomparable  Works:  but  I  would  shew, 
^thjit'Ml^i^^r^Aj^ument  holds  alike  against  us  Both.  And 
aCri^iiK  Mu^^^ilb^s^  acknowledge  now,  that  I  have  One  good 
jPa^'A  ill  \.*his\  Edition  of  my  Dissertation,  as  weU  as 
TM^mi'im'Wotislet^Mor  being  his  Own,  I  think  I  know 
lfi»'h1iina^  ^'^ai/>ithfi»'  hfe  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  it 


1)  P.'60.  3)  P.  67,     ^- -  8)  Pref 
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But  to  put  an  end  to  this  Article.  The  only  thing 
that  Mr.  B.  has  said  well  upon  this  Head,  is  about  the 
meaning  of  Two  words:  which  may  prove  indeed,  that  I 
was  mistaken;  but  it  does  not  at  all  defend  his  Fhalaris, 
For  of  the  Five  words,  that  I  instanc'd  in,  the  greater 
Part  do  still  keep  their  Ground:  and  if  Two  Strings  be 
broken,  here  are  Three  yet  left,  that  will  hold  as  strongly 
as  all  the  Five.  If  the  Sicilian  Prince  therefore  has  no 
better  a  Champion,  than  Mr.  B.  is;  his  Case  will  stilH^r 
appear  to  be  desperate.  For  t!he  wild  Question  that  the 
Examiner  puts  to  me;  How  do  you  know,  hut  those  Words 
might  he  in  use  in  Phalaris'*  time^  and  he  drop'd  afterwards 
when  the  Learned  Age  came  on,  and  he  reviv'd  again^  as  that 
declined f^)  ^ough  it  deserve  no  answer,  yet  it  has  one. 
For  we  know  from  the  Laws  of  Solon^  who  was  Fhalaris's 
contemporary,  that  the  Language  of  the  Epistles  was  not 
the  Language  of  that  Time.  Nay  though  we  had  not  those 
Kemains  of  Solon's  to  shew,  Mr.  -B's  Suppositions  would 
still  be  very  infirm  ones.  For  here  are  Three  Revolutions 
of  the  same  words,  Used,  Dropd^  Reviv'd^  that  are  all 
precariously  supposed  without  any  manner  of  Proof.  A  way 
of  Argumentation  that  some  Young  Writers^)  may  make  a 
Dust  with;  but  then  their  Works  will  hardly  live  to  be 
Old  ones. 

XIV. 

But  should  we  connive  at  his  using  the  Attic  Dia- 
lect ^  and.  say  not  a  word  of  those  flaws  and  inno- 
vations in  his  Stile ;  yet  there  is  one  thing  still,  that, 
I  fear,  will  more  difficultly  be  forgiven  him;  that  is, 
a  very  slippery  way  in  telling  of  Money.  This  is  a 
tender  point,  and  will  make  every  body  shy  and 
cautious  of  entertaining  him.  In  iJie  lxxxv  Epistle 
he  talks  of  a  Hundred  Talents^  Taiavza  kxarou^  of 
Fifteen  more,  in  the  cxviii;  Eight,  in  the  cxxxvii;  " 
Seven,  in  the  civ;  Five,  in  the  cxliii;  and  Three 
in  the  xcv.    These  affairs  being  transacted   in  the«8 

1)  P.  61,  3)  Prasf. 
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middle  of  SicUy,  and  all  the  persons  concerned  being 
natiyes  and  inhabitants  there;  who  would  not.be 
ready  to  conclude,  that  he  meant  the  Talent  of  the 
Country?  since  he  gives  not  the  least  hint  of  his 
meaning  a  foreign  Summ.  If  a  bargain  were  made 
in  England^  to  pay  so  many  Pounds  or  Marks,  and 
the  party  should  pretend  at  last  that  he  meant  Scots 
Marks,  or  French  Livres:  few,  I  suppose,  would  care 
to  have  Dealings  with  him.  Now  this  is  the  very 
case  in  so  many  of  these  Letters.  In  the  Lxxth  in- 
deed he  is  more  punctual  with  Polyclitus  his  Phy- 
sician; for  he  speaks  expresly  of  ^W«c  Money,  lUuptddaQ 
^AzTtxdg  7t£vt£,  50,000  Attic  Drachms.  But  this  is  so 
far  from  excusing  him,  that  it  is  a  plain  condenmation 
out  of  his  own  mouth.  For  if  it  was  necessary  to 
tell  Polyclitus^  that  he  meant  the  Attic  Money,  and 
not  the  Sicilian;  why  had  he  not  the  same  caution 
and  ingenuity  towards  all  the  rest?  We  are  to  know, 
That  in  Sicilj/,  as  in  most  other  Countries,  the  Name 
and  Value  of  their  Coins,  and  the  way  of  reckoning 
by  Summs,  were  peculiar.  The  Summ  Talent^  in  the 
Sicilian  Account,  contained  no  more  in  Specie  than 
Three  ^^e/c  Drachms,  or  ifoman  Denares;  as  plainly 
429  appears  from  Aristotle ^^)  in  his  now  lost  Treatise 
of  the  Sicilian  Governments.  And  the  words  ofFestus 
are  most  express,  There  are  several  sorts  of  Tar 
lents:  the  Attic  contains  6000  Denares,  the  Syra- 
cusan  3  Denares.^)  What  an  immense  diflferencel  One 
Attic  Talent  had  the  real  value  of  Two  Thousand 
Sicilian  Talents.  Now,  in  all  these  Epistles  the  very 
Circumstances  assure  us,  that  by  the  word  Talent 
simply  named,  the  Attic  Talent  is  understood.  But 
should  not  our  wise  Sophist  have  Imown,  that  a  Talent, 


1)  PoUux,  lib,  ix.  c.  6.  [87].  ^)  Talentontm  non  unum 

genuBi   Atiicwn   eat  sex  miUium  denarium^  SyrtuMBonum  irhm 
aenariuM. 
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in  that  Country  where  he  had  laid  the  Scene  of  his 
Letters,  was  quite  another  thing?  Without  question, 
if  the  true  Phalaris  had  penn'd  them,  he  would  have 
reckon'd  these  Summs  by  the  Sicilian  Talents,  en* 
isreasing  only  the  Number:  Or  should  he  have  made 
use  of  the  Attic  Account,  he  would  always  have  given 
express  notice  of  it;  never  saying  raiavroj/  idone^ 
without  the  addition  of  ^ATTtxo)^. 

Jl  HE  Examiner  enters  upon  this  Article  with  such  an  Air 
of  Satisfaction,  as  carries  in  it  an  ^surance  of  Victory. 
If  the  Dr.  says  he,  can  make  this  out^  I  promise  to  renounce 
the  whole  Sett  of  Epistles.  *)  Now  here's  fair  encouragement 
for  me  to  take  pains;  since  if  I  can  carry  this  Single  Point, 
.  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  making  by  it  so  Illustrious  a 
Proselyte.  But  if  we  consider  ^at  extraordinary  Zeal,  490 
that  he  shews  all  along  for  his  Sicilian  Prince;  we  may 
look  upon  This  as  a  Defiance  rather  than  a  Promise.  Nay 
I  am  informed,  that  this  Part  in  particular  is  by  some 
others,  as  well  as  by  himself,  believ'd  to  be  unanswerable; 
nay  that  some  have  preceded  so  far  in  its  Commendation, 
as  to  suspect  that  it  was  not  written  by  the  same  Hand, 
that  made  the  rest  of  the  Book.  But  I  shall  do  the  Exa- 
miner that  piece  of  service,  to  clear  him  of  that  hard  Censure 
upon  account  of  this  admired  Chapter;  for  I  will  prove 
its  no  better  than  the  rest  of  the  Performance;  but  eveiy 
Paragraph  in't  either  Mistake  or  false  Eeasoning,  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Before  he  comes  to  the  business  it  self,  he  will  shew  us 
how  captious  he  can  be,  and  how  expert  at  Chicanry.  He 
would  ridicule  my  Comparison  of  the  Sicilian  Talent  in  Fha- 
iaris  to  the  Scots  Marks  and  French  Livres.  For  the  Case^  he 
fiays,2)  is  just  contrary.  Now  the  ground  of  my  Comparison 
was  this:  By  the  spurious  Phalaris  the  Reader  is  made  at 
first  to  believe,  that  great  Summs  of  Money  are  expended, 
Ten  Talents  and  a  Hundred  Talents:  but  when  he  comes  to 
look  narrowly  into  the  matter^  he  finds  he's  deceived;  for  the 

1)  P.  73.  t)  P.  74. 
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SieiUan  Talent  must  be  intended,  if  he  be  the  true  PhalarU; 
and  by  that  means  the  account  will  fall  and  dwindle  from 
a  Hundred  Pounds  Sterling  to  a  single  Shilling.  Let  the 
Reader  be  judge  now,  if  the  comparison  was  not  just.  But 
he  asks  me,  What  cloudy  Author  had  I  been  conversing  toithy 
thnt  could  give  this  perverse  turn  to  my  Imagination  f  If  con- 
versation with  a  cloudy  Author  would  necessarily  confound 
Ml  a  man's  head;  Mr.  B.  might  be  secure,  for  his  Book  coiild 
never  be  answered.  But  I  hope,  that  nothwithstanding 
that  dangerous  Conversation^  that  I  have  had  with  it  for 
some  time,  I  can  yet  be  able  to  cUar  up  all  the  puzzling 
and  perplex'd  Stuff,  that  he  has  brought  or  can  bring 
against  me. 

But  first  it  may  not  be  improper,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  such  as  read  not  Phalaris's  Epistles,  to  shew  the  Attic 
Talent  must  be  meant  there,  value  180  /.  English;  not  the 
Sicilian  Talent,  which  is  no  more  than  Five  Groats.  I 
suppose  here,  as  I  did  above,  i)  that  the  Attic  Pound  weight 
of  xn  Ounces  is  equal  to  an  English  one:  so  that  a  Mina 
weighing  xn  Ounces  of  Silver  may  be  reckon'd  equal  to 
three  Pounds  Sterling.  There's  no  need  of  greater  exactness 
in  our  present  Calculations.  Now  the  Tyrant  is  introduced 
complaining,  tiiat  the  Catanians^)  by  an  Incursion  into  his 
Territories  had  plundered  him  of  vn  Talents ;  which  if  they 
be  supposed  Attic  Talents,  make  1260  /.  Sterling;  but  if 
Sicilian^  but  12  *.  7  rf.  too  small  a  Summ  for  a  Prince  to 
be  concem'd  at.  In  another  place,^)  out  of  great  Liberality 
hm  gives  v  Talents  for  a  Lady's  Portion;  which  in  Attic 
is  900  L  Sterling;  but  in  Sidlinn^  9  «.  too  small  a  Fortune 
for  a  Lady  of  her  Quality.  There  are  more  instances  of 
this  sort;  and  in  several  places  too  he  names  opa^imc, 
Drachms^  which  were  no  Sicilian  Money. 

Mr.  £.  begins  with  an  attack  against  the  Credit  of 
my  Witnesses,  Pollux^  Festus,  and  AristotU.^)  And  first  he 
cavils  at  my  calling  Aristotle'^  Book  a  Treatise  of  the 
Sicilian  Governments,  He  owns  Aristotle  wrote  an  account 
of  the  Governments  of  the  Sicilian  C^ies  (as  the  fJoAcrsea 
Hopaxouffcwv,  ^IiupdtmVy  'Axpayavrevwv,  feXaiwy,  <kc,)  but  it 


1)  See  here  />.  360.  3)  Ep.  104,  »)  Ep.  14S. 
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does  not  appear  that  the  Booh  bore  such  a  Title,  But  if  that  *82 
do  not  appear^  something  else  plainly  does,  That  Mr.  B. 
was  in  great  want  of  Arguments,  when  he  descended  to 
such  trifling  Exceptions.  Among  which  I  must  reckon  what 
he  says  against  the  Authority  of  Pollux  /  That  one  of  Se- 
berus'*  MSS  wanted  those  Pages  whence  this  Passage  is  died: 
so  that  there's  room  to  doubt ^  whether  it  be  genuine^)  But  it 
was  extant  in  the  MS  from  which  Aldus  first  printed  the 
Book;  and  in  a  MS  of  the  late  Is.  Vossius\  a  Transcript 
of  which  I  have  by  me;  and  in  the  Palatine  MS  used  by 
Salmasius.^)  The  same  Seberus  informs  us,  that  one  of  his 
MSS  wanted  all  the  iv  last  Books,  and  two  of  them  wanted 
viu :  will  Mr.  B.  therefore  discard  all  those,  and  leave  us 
Two  only  of  the  Ten?  And  is  it  not  something  like  a 
Riddle,  that  so  small  a  hole  will  make  room  for  him  to 
doubt ^  if  Pollux  s  passage  be  genuine:  and  yet  no  room  is 
wide  enough  to  let  him  doubt,  if  his  Phalaris  be  genuine  ? 

But  allowing  the  Passage  to  be  Pollux's  own;  yet  we 
arejold  there,  he  says,^)  that  a  Sicilian  Talent  is  equal  to  xii 
.  Noufifioe,  and  a  NoufifJLog  equal  to  three  VfJidXea;  which  VixoXcol 
is  a  corrupted  word,  and  must  be  helped  out  by  a  Correction : 
so  that  all  that  we  can  talk  from  Pollux  about  the  Nummus 
and  the  Talent,  is  bottomed  upon  a  mere  Conjecture.  But 
this  Objection  of  the  Examiner  is  bottom'd  upon  a  mistake 
of  his  own:  for  the  MS  of  Vossius  has  it  plainly  'H/uwfioka. 
Nay  though  all  the  Copies  were  corrupted  here,  they  would 
do  the  Examiner  no  service;  because  our  Accounts  with 
Phalaris  &ho\it  his  Talents  are  not  so  nice  as  to  depend 
upon  ofJLoXca  or  f/fuw^dXea,  a  Penny  or  three  half  Pence. 
For  we  kHow  from  another  Passage,  which  is  not  corrupted,  433 
that  the  Noufxfio^yfSiS  a  single  piece  of  Silver.^)  Let  the  Piece 
then  be  as  big  as  the  Examiner  dares  suppose  it:  yet  if 
the  Sicilian  Talent  contained  but  xn  of  them;  it  is  still 
vastly  too  low  to  be  meant  in  the  Epistles. 

The  next  Page^)  is  spent  in  telling  us,  »That  those 
>who  would  settle  the  value  of  the  Sicilian  Talent  from 
>its  adjustment  to  xn  Noufjiiioe,  seem  to  take  it  for  granted, 
>that  Nouiifiog  there  means  the  Roman  Nummus  or  Sester^ 


1)  P.  76.  2)  Salmas.  De  modo  usur.  p.  267. 

8)  P.  77.  *;  PoUux  p.  436.  [IX  72].  5)  />.  73, 
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3tku:  but  it  cannot  be  so,  because  the  words  are  not 
3PoUux\  but  Ari9U>tU\  who  lived  before  the  Roman  Sesier- 
3Hu8  was  coined.  So  that  the  ground,  upon  which  the 
»Gomputation  of  the  Talent  seems  to  be  made,  plainly 
»fails.c  What  may  seem  to  Mr.  J?'s  Imagination  is  too 
wide  to  be  measured  and  comprehended  by  mine.  But  I 
am  persuaded,  there^s  not  one  Writer  extant,  that  has 
given  the  least  Hint,  that  he  believ'd  the  Nummus  here 
was  compared  by  Aristotle  to  the  Roman  Sestertius.  This 
is  a  dream  therefore  of  the  Examiner^s:  for  he  tells  us, 

.  'Tis  no  wonder  if  he  should  not  be  awake  sometimes;^)  aad  he 
seems  now  to  have  been  in  one  of  his  sleepy  Fits.  The 
value  of  the  Sicilian  Talent  may  be  gathered  from  this 
Passage  thus:  A  Talent  was  xn  NoufifLoe^  and  every  NoumtjoQ 
was  an  Obolus  and  a  Half.  Now  six  OboU  make  a  Drachm : 
So  that  four  Noufjtfwe  and  a  Drachm  are  equivalent  If  a 
Talent  therefore  contain  xn  NoufifLoe^  it  must  contain  three 
Drachms.  Thus  we  see  the  Sicilian  Talent  is  adjusted  in 
its  value;  as  I  had  reckoned  it  before,  without  any  consi- 
deration of  the  Roman  Sestertius.^ 

But  after  all^  he  says,')   /  have  imposed  upon  People 

483  in  my  Valuation.  »For  Aristotle  mentions  two  sorts  of 
^Sicilian  Talents:  the  Old  one  consisting  of  xxiv  Nooaiwiy 
»the  New  one  of  xn:  which  staaQ  one^  I  have  follow d  in 
>my  Computations,  though  Fhalaris  must  be  supposed  to 
^reckon  by  the  most  Ancient.c  This  indeed  is^very  material, 
and  I  know  not  how  to  come  off;  for  I  have  sunk  the 
Prince'^  Expenses  half  in  half.  Let  them  be  stated  then, 
as  Mr.  B.  will  have  them :  and  so  the  Catanians  plundered 
Phalaris  of  1  /.  15  s.  2  d.  and  the  Lady's  Fortune,  that 
he  paid  out  of  his  Goffers  came  to  18  «.  both  which  Bills 
I  had  cut  off  in  the  middle.  And  is  the  matter  now  mended 
by  this,  or  is  my  Argument  at  all  the  weaker  for't?  Mr. 
B.  shews  himself  to  be  a  better  Steward  of  his  Master 
Phalaris^  Revenue,  than  of  his  own  Reputation:  for  he 
owns  the  point  is  not  worth  contending  for.  But  however  it 
serves  to  fill  a  whole  Page,  which  is  no  inconsiderable 
service.   The  reason,  why  of  the  two  Accounts,  that  were 


1)  F.  203.       *)  On  Sicilian  money  see  HnltsdL  Meirologie 
p.  2908qq.  —  W.  8)  p.  79, 
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hoik  equal  to  my  main  purpose,  I  chose  to  follow  the  latter, 
was,  because  Featua  reckons  the  Syracusian  Talent  by  An- 
siotle'Q  lower  Bate :  So  that  two  Authors  concurring  in%  I 
gave  it  the  Preference. 

Mr.  B.  grows  at  last  angry  with  Pollux  himself;^)  and 
will  give  him  no  credit  in  this  matter.  For  he  cites  such  things 
here  out  of  Aristotle,  cu  cannot  be  admitted,  no  not  upon 
Aristotle**  oum  Testimony.  »As^where  he  tells  us,  That  the 
-•Sicilians  reckoned  duo  Xahcoog^  two  brass  Pieces  to  be 
» equal  to  ^E^dAerpa,  six  Litrse:  and  six  brass  Pieces  to  be 
>equal  to  half  a  Litra.  But  how  can  two  be  zn  times  as 
»many  as  six?«  Again,  says  he,  to  confound  us  the  more^ 
he  tells  us  from  the  same  Aristotle,  >That  S^  rdXavra,  six 
>Talents  are  equal  to  two  brass  Pieces,  and  that  rpca^a 
3vdAavTay  three  Talents  are  equal  to  three  brass  Pieces. 
•But  how  can  three  be  more  than  six?«  Now  if  this  Argu- 
ment have  any  force  in't,  it  must  prove  that  Aristotle,  or 
FoUux  at  least,  could  not  count  Three,  nor  knew  the  diffe- 
rence between  Two  and  Six.  Mr.  B,  I  dare  say,  is  the 
first  man  that  disputed  at  this  rate:  and  till  such  another 
Aristotle,  as  he  describes  here,  comes  into  the  world,  perhaps 
he  will  be  the  last.  The  whole  Banter  is  only  founded 
mon  three  false  Readings  of  Pollux,'^)  'E^dXcrpa,  and  ^Ef 
ia^avTw,')  and  Tp{a  TdXavra.  The  two  first  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  thing,  and  must  both  be  corrected  E^dvra; 
and  the  third  Tpedvra.  So  slight  an  Emendation  makes 
the  whole  Passage  consistent:  and  I  shall  shew  by  and  by, 
that  it*s  both  necessary  and  certain.  The  Examinnr  must 
give  me  leave  now  and  then  to  ask  htm  one  of  his  own 
Questions,  though  I  will  not  give  it  as  he  does,  the  Epithet 
Inbultino;  If  our  great  Dealer  in  spurious  Authors  did  not 
observe  this,  where  is  his  Sagacity?  If  he  observed  it  without 
owning  it,  where  is  his  Sincerity?*^)  One  of  the  two  will  be 
very  hard  pressed:  but  for  his  Sincerity  TU  be  Voucher 
in  this  particular;  because  its  plain  by  his  miserable  offer 
at  a  Ck)rrection,  to  be  considered  anon,  that  his  Sagacity 
100*  not-^awake  here. 

But  he  says,*)  FoUux  in  Uie  same  plaee  informs  usy 


1)  F.  80.  »)  FoUux  p.  216.  [TV  174].  »)  F.  436. 
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iThat  the  Talent  of  every  Country  was  divided  into  lx 
vMinae,  and  each  of  those  Minse  into  c  Drachms.  If  the 
^SicUian  Talent  then  was  but  three  Attic  Drachms ,  the 
^Sicilian  Mina  was  no  more  than  one  English  Farth- 
ling  and   a  half,   and  the  Drachm  not  the  Lxvith  part 

436  »of  a  Farthing,  and  yet  in  Silver  too;€  a  Species  of  Money 
not  to  be  counted  without  the  help  of  Microscopes:  so  that 
when  we  have  occasion  hereafter  to  express  the  Value^  or  rather 
Worthlesness  f  of  any  contemptible  Performance^  we  shall  say^ 
it  is  not  uiorth  a  Sicilian  Drachm.  I  like  the  Gentleman^s 
Motion  well;  and  since  we  can  never  have  a  better  occasion 
of  using  this  new  Saying^  I  must  crave  leave  to  tell  him, 
that  his  own  Fer/ormance  in  this  very  Paragraph  is  con- 
temptible,  and  not  worth  one  of  his  imaginary  Sicilian  Drachms, 
For  there's  no  such  thing  in  Pollux^  as  what  the  Examiner 
tells  us  from  him.  That  the  Talent  of  each  Country  was 
divided  into  lx  Mina,  I  will  set  down  that  Author's  words : 
As  t/ie  Mina,  says  he,^)  at  Athens  contained  c  Attic  Drachms^ 
so  the  Mince  of  other.  Countries  contained  c  Drachms  of  each 
Country;  which  Drachms  were  in  value  to  the  Attic  Drachm 
in  the  same  proportion^  as  the  Talent  of  each  (above-mentionM) 
was  to  the  Attic  Talent,  Here  it's  evident  from  Pollux^  that 
the  Mina  of  every  Ck)untry  contain'd  c  Drachms,  and  tiie 
Drachm  of  every  Country  was  the  6000th  part  of  the  Talent 
of  that  Country:  but  here  is  not  Uie  least  hint,  that  the 
Talent  of  every  Country  contained  lx  Minae.  These  two, 
I  humbly  conceive,  are  very  different  Propositions:  though 
the  Examiner,  with  his  Logic  System  in  his  head,  confound- 
ed them.  Where-ever  there  were  such  names  of  Money 
as  MinoR  and  Drachms^  there  was  a  Talent :  Pollux  therefore 
observed  truly,  that  in  every  Country  these  two  bore  the 
same  Proportion  to  Attic  Mince  and  Drachms,  as  Talent 
did  to  Talent.    But  then  it  is  not  true  in  the  Reverse, 

487  That  where-ever  there  was  a  Talent,  there  were  MinoB  and 
Drachms:  for  in  Sicily  and  the  Doric  Colonies  of  Italy, 
Tarentum,  Rhegium,  NeapoUs,  there  was  a  Talent,  but  no 


1)   PoKuar  p,  437.  [IX  86].    'H  fiva  dk  Sg  icap*  'A^poioig 
kxardv  sT^^e  dpa^fias  ^Arrtxag,  o5t(o   xal  izapa  roiq  dJUotg  ret; 

xard  re  npoa^-qxT^v  xal  b^aipeaiv^ 
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such  Name,  nor  Species,  nor  Summ,  as  either  Mina  or 
Drachm.  The  Talent  there  was  not  divided  into  Minse 
and  Drachms,  but  into  Noomioog^  Atzpag^  Ohyxiaq,  Follux'^) 
therefore  has  quite  separated  his  account  of  the  Sicilian 
Money  from  that  of  other  Nations:  but  if  the  Sicilian 
Talent  had  been  divisible  into  Minos  and  Drachms^  as  the 
other  Talents  he  there  speaks  of;  he  would  certainly  have 
included  That  too  in  his  general  Estimation  of  Talents. 
Let  the  Reader  now  be  Judge,  if  the  Examiner*s  Perfor- 
mances here  do  not  deserve  his  own  new  invented  Ex- 
pression, Not  worth  a  Sicilian  Drachm.  Let  him  take  it 
then  to  himself;  for  he  tells  us,  that  his  Sicilian  Prince 
was  celebrated  for  his  Justice ,  when  he'  made  Ferillus 
handsel  his  own  Invention.^)  Mr.  B.  therefore  cannot  com- 
plain, if  He  gives  the  first  Handsel  to  His:  though  the 
Phrase  carries  a  lower  Worthlemess  in't,  than  he  was  aware 
of.  For  he  computed  the  Sicilian  Drachm  to  be  the  Lxvith 
part  of  an  English  Farthing :  whereas  now  it  plainly  appears 
to  be  Nothing  at  all;  and  exactly  of  the  same  value  with 
an  Utopian  Drachm. 

Mr.  B.  in  his  Margin  quotes  two  very  Learned  Men, 
Brerewood  and  Gronovius ;^)  who  affirm,  he  says,^)  that 
every  Talent  contains  6000  Drachma.  Now  if  this  had  really 
been  their  Opinion;  yet  it  had  signified  nothing  here:  for 
we  do  not  go  by  Authorities,  but  by  Truth.  K  they  believ'd 
so,  they  were  certainly  mistaken:  neither  do  Pollux  and 
Suidas^  the  Authors  cited  by  Brerewood^  say  any  such 
matter.  But  if  Mr.  B.  had  either  been  diligent  or  inge-  438 
nuous  here,  he  would  have  seen ;  that  it  was  only  a  loose 
Expression  of  those  two  Learned  men,  that  drop'd  from 
them  unawares:  for  Bret-ewood  in  the  same  Page,  and 
Gronoviua  in  the  same  Chapter,  that  Mr,  B.  has  quoted, 
expressly  affirm  on  my  side,  that  the  Sicilian  Talent  was 
anciently^ Six,  and  afterwards  Three  Denares.  Mr.  B. 
ive  see  has  another  obligation  here  to  excuse  himself  to  the 
Reader  for  his  multitude  oj  Quotations.  *) 

His  next  Attempt  is  upon  the  Passage  of  Festus^^) 


1)  FoUux  p.  437.  [IX  87].        2)  Prosf.  Phalar.      3)  Brere- 
wood de  nummis  p.  26.  Gronovius,  de  Pec.  vet.  c.  3.  —  R. 
-*)  P.  81,  82.  5)  P.  68.  6)  P.  83,  84. 
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Taknium  Syraeuaanum  trium  Denarium:  which  he  ushers 
in  with  an  Harangue  about  Festw's  Abridgment  of  Veniua 
Flaccus^  and  Pauha  Diaconus's  Abridgment  of  Fesius:  a 
Story  Iniown  to  every  Body,  that  have  once  look'd  into 
Fe9tu8.  But  what  was  this  to  his  Purpose?  Let  Fauha 
be  as  mean  a  Writer^  as  Mr.  B.  pleases :  yet  this  Passage 
is  not  cited  from  His  Epitome,  but  from  Fesius  himself. 
But  Mr.  B.  will  now  teU  us  something,  which  is  more  to 
his  purpose;  That  all  the  EdiHons  of  Festus  take  care  to 
team  usy  that  for  Syracusanum  trium  Denarium,  we  ought 
to  read^  Syracusanum  trium  Millium  Denarium:  and  there- 
upon, to  make  a  Show  and  a  Noise  with,  he  crams  his. 
poor  Margin  with  half  a  dozen  Citations.  Now  the  thing- 
is  no  more  than  this:  The  first  Editor  of  this  Passage  of 
Festus^  not  understanding  how  a  Talent  could  be  so  little 
a  Summ  as  Three  Denares,  put  that  Goigecture  in  the 
Margin  for  an  Emendation,  as  he  thought  it:  and  so  it 
has  been  continued  since,  and  some  of  the  Editors  have 
espoused  it:  for  all  Editors,  Mr.  B.  knows,  are  not  in- 
fallible. But  the  MS  Copy  of  Festus,  and  the  Text  of  all 
^^  the  Editions,  represent  it  as  it's  quoted  by  Me:  and  all 
the  best  Writers  about  Money  have  for  this  Hundred  years 
embraced  it,  Scaiiger^  Brerewoody  Salmasius^  Gronovius,  &c. 
and  before  this  Section  is  ended,  it  will  be  made  out  to 
be  the  True  Beading. 

But  he'll  prove  now*)  out  of  Sicilian  Writers,  and 
those  that  speak  of  Sicilian  Affairs;  that  the  Talent  of 
that  Country  had  not  such  a  low  value  as  I  would  assign 
to  it  out  of  Festus  and  Pollux:  but  of  all  his  Authors 
there's  but  One,  that  writes  in  the  Sicilian  Dialect,  and 
that  is  Theocritus;  and  he  indeed  mentions  a  Mtna  .as  the 
price  of  a  Woman's  Grown,  and  vn  Drachms  paid  for  r 
Fleeces  of  Wool;  which  cannot  be  of  that  low  and  small 
sort  of  Drachms,  that  Mr.  B.  has  now  discovered  b^  the 
help  of  his  Microscope.  Now  allowing ,  what  Mr.  JB.  sup- 
poses, that  Theocritus  speaks  here  of  Sicilian  Money:  yet 
it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  he  lived  near  ccc  Tears 
after  Fhalaris's  time;  in  which  interval  the  Species  of 
Money  might  be  alter'd  in  Sicily.  That  the  Money  ofSy-  ^ 

1)  P.  85,  86,  87,  88. 
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rocuse^  where  Theocritm  was  born,  was  recoin^d  in  that 
time,  is  very  certain.  ArUtoUe^)  informs  ns,  That  Dionynua 
the  First  got  all  the  Money  and  Biches  of  j^acme  into 
his  hands  in  Five  years  time.  And  that  having  borrowed 
money  of  the  Citizens  at  Interest;  upon  their  demanding 
it,  he  ordered  every  man  upon  the  pain  of  death  to  bring 
in  all  the  money  he  had;  and  when  the  money  was  brought 
in,  he  recoin*d  it,  and  made  every  piece  of  New  money 
pass  for  double  the  former  value,  and  so  paid  them  out 
of  tlieir  own  Silver.*)  So  the  Ramans^)  in  the  first  Punic 
War  recoin*d  ail  their  Brass  money;  and  made  every 
Ounce  go  for  vi  times  as  much  as  it  did  before.  But 
Dionydua  perhaps  did  not  only  recoin  the  money  of  Sy-  440 
racUse;  but  alter  the  Species  too  and  the  Names  of.it: 
for  Aristotle  there  says,  he  coin*d  a  Drachm  which  he 
put  off  for  a  double  Drachm.^)  Now  we  may  gather  from 
Aristotle  himself,  as  Pollux  has  cited  him,  that  among  the 
old  Sicilian  money  there  was  no  such  Name  as  a  Drachm. 
Dionysius  therefore,  or  some  body  before  him,  had  altered 
the  money  at  Syracuse^  and  had  introduced  the  Greek  Spe- 
cies there.  But  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  take  Aristotle's 
words  so  strictly  and  literally  in  this  place.  In  his  Accounts 
of  the  jSicihan  Grovernments,  whence  Pollux  has  his  Citations, 
he  was  obliged  to  use  the  words  of  the  Country:  but  in 
his  Oeconomics  he  might  take  the  common  Liberty  of 
Writers,  to  reduce  the  SidUan  money  to  some  Equivalent 
of  the  Attic,  By  the  Drachm  therefore  of  Dionysius  he  may 
mean  perhaps  the  Sicilian  Aexdkrpov  or  Denare,  and  ex- 
press it  by  the  Name  of  Drachm  as  known  among  the 
QrcRcians^  and  about  the  same  value.  But  let  this  be  as 
every  one  pleases:  I  suppose  it  will  be  allowed,  that  in 
ccc  years  time  the  Species  of  money  might  be  altered  in 
Sicily  as  in  England  by  the  late  great  Bestitution  of  our 
Coin,  the  Species  call'd  Nine-pences  and  Four  pence  half- 
penies  are  gone,  and  perhaps  may  never  be  reduced  into 
use  again.  What  Aristotle  therefore  tells  us  about  the  Old 
Sicilian  Money  cannot  be  refuted  from  the  Species  of 
Theocritus'^  time,  or  any  that  come  after  him. 

..         1)  Arisl.  Polit.  V.  [Vm]  11  [p.  1313b].      »)  Arist.  Oeeon.  ii 
20,  [20  p.  1349b].  »)  Pliny  xxxiii,  3.  *)  Apax/i^¥ 

duo  dovifdyipf  dpaxfidg. 
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Besides  this  I  have  another  Answer  to  this  Instance 
from  Theocritus;  for  the  Poet  does  not  speak  of  SidHan 
Money.    The  Passages  that  Mr.  B.  cites  are  out  of  the 
xvth  Jdyllium; 
441       Fo,  IIoa$ev6a^  jjuiXa  rot  rh  xaTa7rnj)[eg  hmepovaim 

TouTo  Ttpiner  Xdye  /JLotf  noaan)  xaripa  roi  dxp'  tazat; 
Up,  M^  fivd(Tjjg,  Fopyor  nXiov  dpyopm  xa^apib  fivdat 

H  8uo and  again, 

Xwfibg  raurd  y  i^ee^  ipMpog  dprvpioo^  deoxXeeSctQ' 
jEtttA  dpa^pxov  xovddag^  ypcudv  OTroTcXpara  mjpwv^ 
IlevTe  noxwg  eXafi^  i^^kg,  cmav  ^imog,  ipyov  in'  ipfia* 
where  it's  own'd,  that  Mince  and  Drachms  are  spoken  of: 
but  who  are  the  Persons,  that  speak?  Mr.  B,  tells  us,  Tksg 
are  Syracusian  Ladies,  No  wonder,  that  he  has  made  Ladies 
of  two  Women  of  low  Rank,  for  he  made  a  King  Zaleuau 
from  a  Shepherd:  and  to  go  to  the  Palace  to  see  a  Sight 
there,  like  the  King's  Fine  Coach,  is  in  Mr.  ^'s  Language, 
To  appear  at  Court,  But  to  let  that  pass;  pray,  where  are 
these  Ladies  J  when  they  say  this?  I  must  declare  here  my 
Astonishment  at  the  Conduct  of  our  Examiner :  and  it  seems 
to  Me  to  be  wholly  unaccountable,  unless  I  have  recourse 
again  to  that  Fatality  of  mistaking,  .that  he  seems  to  lie 
under.  What,  was  he  not  awake  here  neither;  that  he  could 
not  see,  the  Scene  of  this  Idyllium  was  not  at  Syracuse  in 
Sicily,  but  at  Alexandria  in  JEgyptf  The  Idyllium  it  selt 
had  he  ever  read  it ,  would  have  told  him  this  over  and 
over; 

Baytsg  r<b  fiourd^og  in  d^veiw  nroXe/jja/w. 
Let's  go  to  King  Ptolemee's  Court,  says  one  Woman  to  the 
other;  and  so  away  they  foot  it,  and  return  home  before 
Dinner.  Now  if  they  lived  in  the  same  City,  this  Journey 
of  theirs  is  feasible:  but  to  go  from  Syracuse  to  Alexandria 
and  back  again  in  a  Morning,  and  on  foot  too  over  the 
Sea,  is  a  stretch  something  extraordinary.  To  be  short 
with  the  Examiner,  thej  were  Natives  indeed  of  Syracuse, 
442  but  they  had  remov'd  to  Alexandria,  and  there  they  had 
Husbands,  and  Children,  and  Servants,  and  Dwelling-houses. 
All  this  appears  from  the  very  Poem ;  and  that  Mr.  B,  m9,M 
not  say,  that  the  Minae  and  Drachms  here  were  laid  our 
upon  Cloaths  at  Syracuse,   before   their  Departure  from 
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thence;  the  very  Verse  that  he  cites  will  teach  him  the 
contrary,  Ilevrs  tioxodq  ika^'EXBEZ—  Yestebdat  my  Husband 
laid  otU  Yii  Drachma  upon  Wool.  But  if  Mr.  B.  shall  pretend 
to  have  known  that  the  Scene  of  all  this  was  at  Alexandria; 
Yfhere  was  his  Sagacity^  that  he  could  not  see  the  Alexandrian 
money  must  he  meant,  and  not  that  of  their  old  Country 
Sicily  f  If  a  French  Refugee  drives  a  bargain  here  at  London 
with  Sixpences  and  Shillings;  will  Mr.  B,  infer  from  it, 
that  those  Species  are  the  money  of  France  too?  Here's 
another  of  his  Performances^  not  worth  a  Sicilian  Drachm  ;i) 
and  his  facetious  Ck)mputation ,  that  the  vii  Drachms  in 
Theocritus  miLSt  he  short  of  the  Eighth  part  of  a  Farthing^ 
if  they  were  paid  in  the  Drs  money  ^  must,  like  the  rest  of 
his  Assertions,  be  interpreted  backwards,  and  then  it  will 
be  true.  For  in  the  Dr*s  account  they  were  Alexandrian 
Drachms;  and  consequently  not  lower  than  the  Common 
Attic  Drachms,  but  double  their  value. 

But  Mr.  B,  will  scatter  his   Learning,  occasionally, 
besides  what  he  bestows  upon  his  main  Subject.    He  ac* 

quaints  us,  that  in  the  first  Passage  IIUov  dtpyopiat 

xabapm  fivav      H  duo H.  Stephanus  in  the  Margin 

reads  it  Mvoq:^)  and  accordingly  Mr.  B,^)  translates  it,  It 
costs  somewhat  more  than  a  Mina  or  Two;  as  if  the  Origi- 
nal was  nXiov  ixvag  ^  Sua,  And  to  allow  Mr.  B.  all  &e 
Favour  we  can,  the  Latin  Versions  have  interpreted  it  so  44« 
before  him,  Flus  mina  una  &  aU^a;  Plus  mina  una  vel 
duabus.  Now  a  Mina  was  a  Pound  weight  of  Silver,  and 
consequently  equivalent  to  Three  Pounds  Sterling.  And 
I'll  crave  leave  to  ask  Mr.  B,  what  Sense  there  is  in  His 
or  Their  Version?  Pray  what  does  your  Goum  stand  you 
inf  Answer,  It's  a  very  dear  Gown;  it  costs  me  above  three 
or  BIX  pounds.  Pray  who  ever  talk'd  at  this  rate?  What? 
is  there  no  medium  between  Three  and,  Six  Pounds?  If 
I  should  ask  a  Friend,  what  he  rents  his  House  at;  and 
he  should  tell  me.  At  above  Forty  or  Fourscore  Pounds 
a  Year:  it  might  pass  perhaps  for  a  Banter;  but  an  An- 
swer I  should  not  take  it  for.  And  yet  the  Woman  in 
Theocritus  is  very  serious,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
^^  those,  that  take  Ridicule  and  Grimace  for  the  most  divert* 

1)  P.  87.  2)  P.  86.  »)  P.  87. 
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ing  tJnng  in  Hie  world.  If  Theocritus  had  really  writ  at 
this  rate,  I  perceive  it  would  pass  upon  Mr.  B,  but  Pm 
afraid  that  King  Ptolemee^  a  good  Judge  of  Wit,  whom 
Theocritus  presented  this  Poem  to,  would  have  paid  him 
for*t  in  Sicilian  Drachms.  But  the  fault  is  not  the  Poets, 
but  theirs  that  translate  him;  and  the  true  Reading  is 
MKAw,  the  Genitive  Doric  for  Mvwv,-  and  the  Construction 
is  I  uMov  ^  8uo  fivSv  dpyvptw  xa^apio^  It  cost  me  above 
Six  fair  Pounds, 

There's  another  fault  too  in  the  Second  Passage,  that 
the  Examiner  cites, 

jEtttA  Spa^/jLojv  xuvddag,  ypaeav  dnortXixara  Ttf^pm' 
or  in  the  old  Editions  of  Aldusy  and  others,  *tis 
^E7rraSpd)^p,wg  xuvddag.  

which,  because  it  was  not  understood,  was  changed  by  the 
Later  Editors.  But  the  ancient  Reading  is  the  True;  if 
we  take  it,  as  it  ought  to  be  taken,  Tnradpd^fiQis^  the 
444  Accusative  Doric  for  kTrradpd/iioug ^  from  the  Adjective 
'ETtrdSpayiog.  The  Sense  indeed  will  be  the  same  still, 
but  the  Composition  will  be  more  elegant:  Mr.  B,  may 
say,  and  he  has  good  reason,  That  the  not  correcting  these 
Passages  cannot  be  imputed  as  a  Fault  to  Him;  when 
such  Great  men,  as  Stephanus^  Casaubon^  Heinsiusy  <fec. 
fail'd  as  well  as  He.  We'll  allow  this  therefore ,  and  not 
lay  these  Omissions  to  his  charge;  but  then  he  ought 
not  to  abuse  and  calumniate  others,  who  have  honest 
Endeavours  to  improve  this  part  of  Learning,  if  Envy  will 
let  tiiem  be  quiet. 

The  other  Authors,  that  Mr.  B.  has  produc'd,  to  shew 
that  Talents,  Minae,  and  Drachms,  of  an  equal  value  with 
those  of  Greece^  were  current  in  Sicily^  are  Thucydideg^ 
Plato ^  Polybitis,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch;  but  not  one  of 
them  was  a  Sicilian  except  Diodorus;  and  he  too  wrote 
his  History  in  a  Foreign  Country,  and  uses  the  Common 
Dialect,  and  comes  ccccc  years  after  Phalaris,  Now  to 
answer  all  these  Instances  at  once,  for  the  Thing  is  too 
Vulgar  to  be  insisted  on  particularly;  I  must  acquaint 
him  with  what  every  body  else  knows,  but  to  Him  is  * 
secret.  That  all  the  Authors,  that  vmte  in  the  AtHc  or 
Common  Dialect  do  of  course  turn  the  Sunmis  of  money 
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of  any  Conntry  that  they  speak  of,  into  the  Attic  Account; 
not  meaning  that  the  Attic  Coins  were  used  in  Specie 
upon  these  occasions,  but  that  the  money  of  whatever 
sort  it  was,  was  equivalent  in  weight  or  value  to  so  much 
Attic  money.  And  the  end  that  they  had  in  so  doing,  is 
conspicuous  enough:  for  designing  their  Histories  for 
general  use,  they  thought  the  best  way  to  be  understood 
by  All,  was  to  reduce  the  money  to  some  Species  uni-445 
versally  known.  And  if  Mr.  B,  had  ever  compared  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Writers  of  the  Roman  History  together,  • 
he  must  necessarily  have  observ'd  it.  Ill  give  him  one 
or  two  Examples  of  it,  which  may  serve  instead  of  all. 
Livy,^)  who  as  a  Roman  writes  in  the  Style  of  his  own 
Countiy,  tells  us,  Servius  TuUiua  divided  the  Roman  Citizens 
into  five  Classes;  the  first  was  of  such  as  were  rated  at 
Centum  millia  ceris^  that  is  lOOfiOO  As^a  or  hra^a  Money: 
the  second  at  75,000;  and  so  on  to  the  lowest.  But 
Dionysiue  Halicamassensis  ,^)  who  wrote  for  the  Greeks, 
turns  these  accounts  into  Attic  Silver,  and  makes  the  first 
Class  to  be  rated,  'Exarhv  Mvwv,  ^  Muptwv  Apa^i^y^^  at 
a  100  Mince  ^  or  lOfiOO  Drachma,  And  the  second  JlivT& 
xai  kpdoixfjxovra  Mvojv  §  iTtraxioydewv  xal  Ttevraxomwv 
dpayfuov^  at  75  Mince,  or  7600  Drachms,  and  so  to  the 
Fifui.  Now  this  account  of  the  Greek  Historian  cannot 
be  true,  if  we  understand  those  Drachms  to  have  been 
used  in  Specie:  for  it's  known  that  the  Romans  had  no 
Silver  Money  till  ccc  years  after  the  time  of  this  Servius. 
But  Livy  and  he  agree  in  the  Value,  though  not  in  the 
Species :  for  x  Ass  of  Brass  being  equivalent  to  one  Attic 
Drachm  of  Silver;  100,000  of  such  As's  are  worth  10,000 
Drachms:  and  75,000  Ass  worth  7500  Drachms,  The  same 
lAvy  informs  us,  That  Camillus  was  threatned  to  he  fined 
Quingentum  millium  oeris  mvlcta,  500,000  As*s  of  Brass: 
which  Plutarch^)  represents  in  Silver  Money,  and  calls  it, 
Ttevre  /ivpeddcjv  dpyopioo  O^^/iuumv^  a  Fine  of  50,000  Drachms. 
And  yet  the  Romans  had  no  use  of  Silver  Coin  till  a 
hundred  years  after  Camillas,  li  Plutarch  therefore  in  his 
account  of  Camillus  has  tumd  the  Roman  Money  to  Attic, 


1)  Livy  lib,  I  [43].        2)  Dionys.  Halic,  p.  22.  [221.  IV  16]. 
3)  Plut,  in  Camillo,  [39  icivre  fioptdatv  dpyopioo  ZT^fitmcBivl, 
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446  why  may  he  not  have  turn'd  the  Sicilian  so  in  his  History 
of  Timoleonf  And  if  He  did  it,  why  not  Polybiw  too? 
and  why  not  Plato  and  Thucydides  much  rather,  being 
Natives  of  AtTiensf  Diodorua^  it's  true,  VfSiS  n,  Sicilian ;  bnt 
as  he  forsook  the  Dialect  of  Sicily,  so  in  consequence  he 
ought  to  depart  from  it  in  the  Names  and  Species  of  its 
Money:  and  not  fill  his  History  with  voomiot,  and  c^yxiw., 
and  IfavTsc,  and  Trevrow^x^a,  words  that  no  body  would 
understand   abroad,   but   Grammarians   and  Antiquaries. 

•  Besides  that,  as  I  observed  before,  he  is  so  many  Centu- 
ries junior  to  Phalaris,  that  the  Money  of  that  Island 
might  possibly  be  alter'd  to  the  Greek  Species  in  all  that 
tract  of  time.  But  that  the  old  names  of  Money  continued 
there  till  the  time  of  Gelon  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  lxx  years 
after  Phalaris'%  Death,  Diodorus  himself  will  teach  us. 
For  he  says,  that  upon  the  Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Demareta  the  Wife  of  Gelon,  coined  a  new  Piece  of  Money, 
of  the  value  of  ten  Attic  Drachms;  but  the  Sicilians  calTd 
it  from  its  weight  nevnjxovrdXtrpov.^)  This  passage  ev«i 
alone  will  shew  that  there  was  no  such  Money,  nor  Name 
as  Drachm  in  those  days  in  Sicily.  For  if  there  had,  they 
would  have  called  this  Money  JexaSpa^ixov  from  the  value 
of  ten  Drachms:  aqd  not  nevrv^xovraktvpov,  from  the  weight 
of  Fifty  LitrcB,  From  which  compound  word  it  plainly 
appears,  that  the  Litra,  one  of  those  Sicilian  Coins  that 
I  and  my  Authors  contend  for,  was  yet  in  use  in  the  time 
of  Gelon,  Without  question  therefore  it  was  used  there 
in  Phalaris'B  time,  and  if  you  admit  of  the  LOra  for  a 
Sicilian  Coin,'  you  must  take  all  the  rest  after  it;  that 

447  are  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Pollux;  as  the  Atxdhrpov, 
,  the  ^HiuXizptov,  dc,  for  these  plainly  refer  to  and  suppose 

one  another,  as  a  half  Crown  English  supposes  a  Crown.  And 
what  has  the  Examiner  got  now  by  his  approved  Sicilian 
Writers  f  To  what  purpose  are  his  ridiculous  Computations, 
A  Taleftt  1  s.  10  d,%  for  a  Month's  pay  of  a  Ship,  200 
MincBf  6  s,^d,  for  the  magnificent  Funeral  of  a  General  f^)  I 
know  not  what  they  can  stand  for  there,  but  to  be  Emblems 


1)  Diodor,  Sic,  p.  21  [XI  26].  ETyev  'Arrtxdg  Apaxftds  dixd- 
ixXi^Tj  dk  napd  rotg  HtxeXtatratg  dnd  too  ma^pLOO  Utynjxo^' 
rdXtrpov,  3)  P.  87,  88, 
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of  Ms  own  Performance;  which  at  first  view,  and  to  unskil* 
full  Readers,  seems  a  business  of  great  Value  and  Price, 
as  the  Greek  Talents  and  Minsd  were;  but  when  examined 
more  narrowly,  it  dwindles  into  Talents  of  eighteen  Fence, 
and  Minoi  of  three  Farthings. 

But  see  what  it  is  to  be  engag'd  with  such  a  Master 
of  Defense:  He  may  freely  admit^  he  says,^)  of  the  low  vahie 
of  the  Sicilian  Talent^  and  yet  think  the  Letters  genuine.  For 
there  are  several  suppositions^  that  must  aU  be  shewn  impossible, 
before  any  convincing  Argument  can  be  drawn  from  hence,  to  • 
prove  them  spurious.  To  prove  Suppositions  to  be  impossible, 
is  a  very  hard  task  indeed:  and  if  notiiing  less  than  that 
will  serve,  'tis  more  difficult  to  convince  Mr.  B.  than  to 
convert  a  Jew.  But  let  us  see  what  his  Suppositions  are:^) 
I.  There  might  be  a  low  value  of  the  Sicilian  Talent  in  some  I 
other  Age,  and  yet  the  Talent  of  Phalaris'*  time  might  be 
higher.  But  I'll  presently  shew  him  that  in  Epicharmus'^ 
and  Sophron'^  time,  the  very  next  Generation  to  Phalaris, 
the  Sicilian  Money  was  as  I  have  stated  it:  and  Aristotle 
says,  5)  that^r^  dp^cuov,  in  old  tim^  the  Talent  there  was 
but  XXIV  voufifwt,  about  vii  s.  Engl.  U.  Or  a  low  Talent  U 
might  be  in  other  parts  of  Sicily,  but  a  higher  at  Agrigentum.  448 
But  Aristotle^)  tells  us  in  general ;  2txeXtxhv  rdXavroVy  The 
Sicilian  Talent  was  xxiv  vou/jLfwe;  which  must  include  Agri- 
gentum,  unless  Mr.  B.  will  carry  that  too  into  Crete,  as  he 
did  Astypalo&a.  Nay  the  Philosopher  expresly  says.  That 
the  Akpa  was  AaEiaEKTiME  Money :  5)  and  if  the  Litra  come 
in  there,  the  Talent  and  all  the  rest  will  follow  it.  HI.  Or  m 
there  might  be  a  low  Talent  of  baser  Metal,  suppose  Brass 
equal  to  a  Litra :  and  yet  Phalaris'^  Silver  Talents  might  be  < 
higher.  Here  are  so  many  Blunders  in  this  supposition, 
that  I  scarce  know  which  to  begin  with.  He  {relieves  a 
Talent  in  Sicily  was  a  single  piece  of  Money,  or  a  Coin; 
but  it  was  a  Summ,  as  a  Pound  is  in  England.  And  upon 
this  he  fancies  a  brass  Talent  was  less  than  a  Silver  one: 
which  is  just  as  if  he  should  say,  that  a  Pound  paid  in 


^       1)  P.  88,  89.  2)  P.  89.  »)  PoU.  p.  437   [IX  871. 

»)  Ibid.  5)  Pollux,  p.  216  [IX  80]  436  [IV  174].     'Ev 

'Axpa^auTivww   IloXtTeicL    ^eh    *Apt<rcoTiX7jg    C^A^w^tf^ai    rtua 
[rt)/ag]  X.  Airpag. 
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Copper  Farthings  is  less  than  a  Pound  paid  in  sixpences. 

-  But  from  whence  could  he  have  that  extravagant  Stuff,  a 
brass  Talent  equal  to  a  Litraf  I  am  afraid  again,  that  he 
was  not  awake  here:  but  methinks  he  might  have  got  out 
of  his  Nap  in  his  second  or  third  Edition.  A  brass  Litra 
of  Sicilt/  weigh'd  a  Pound,  and  lx  of  them  made  a  Talent. 
And  a  small  Coin  of  Silver,  of  equal  value  to  a  Litra  of 
Brass,  had  from  thence  the  name  too  of  Litra  (as  among 
the  Romans  the  Silver  Coin  was  call*d  Denarius^  because 
it  was  valued  at  x  As's  of  Brass)  and  lx  of  those  Silver 
Litrce  made  the  ancient  Talent  of  Silver.  So  that  a  Talent 
of  Silver,  and  a  Talent  of  Brass  were  both  equal  in  value, 
and  both  contain'd  lx  Litrae.  But  Mr.  B,  has  a  Marginal 
Note  here.  That  the  Talents  in  Pollux  are  compared  to  Xahcol, 
and  are  lower  in  value  than  they.    Admirably  observ'd  indeed ! 

**5  this  same  Margin  of  his  has  in  several  places  quite  out- 
done the  Text.  The  Text  here  says,  a  Talent  of  Brcus 
was  equal  to  a  Litra;  but  the  Margin  tells  us,  it  was  less 
than  a  XaKxoog;  which  was  but  the  xiith  part  of  a  Litra. 
So  that  both  Text  and  Margin  together  form  a  Proposition 
exactly  like  this :  A  certain  Book  of  a  late  Writer^ s^  is  worth 
four  Shillings^  and  too  dear  of  three  Pence,  But  the  shamefnll 
mistake  of  this  marginal  Note  is  founded  u^on  a  corrupt 
Reading  in  Pollux^  fi'f  rdXavza^  Snep  iarl  doo  XaXxdt^  that 
is.  Six  Talents,  which  is  two  brass  Pieces \  which  I  have 
already  observ'd,  and  shall  presently  prove,  is  to  be  cor- 
rected 'E$dvTa.  And  I  dare  appeal  to  any  English  Reader, 
though  he  understands  not  one  word  of  Greek;  if  the 
Passage,  as  I  have  faithfully  translated  it,  does  not  betray 
»  it  self  to  be  corrupted.  For  the  Author  being  to  make 
a  general  comparison  of  Money ,  would  have  express'd  it, 
as  all  the  world  uses  to  do,  in  the  lowest  numbers  of  Pro- 
portion; and  would  certainly  have  said  Three  Talents  make 
One  brass  Piece;  not  Six  make  Two,  And  yet  Mr.  B,  with 
all  his  Acuteness,  could  argue  from  this  Reading,  as  if  it 

rV  were  genuine.  lY.  Or  there  might  be  a  low  Value  (Talent  I 
suppose  he  would  say)  used  by  the  Natives  and  ancient  In- 
habitants  of  Sicily/  and  yet  the  Talent  used  by  the  Greek 
Colonies,  that  placed  themselves  there,  might  be  higher.  But 
the  very  Names  of  the  Money  we  speak  of,  shew  they  belonged 
not  to  the  Sicanians  or  Phoenicians  in  Sidly,  but  to  the  Co- 
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looies  of  Greeks;  as  Ohyxia  from  oyxog;  Noumwg  from  vo/toff/ 
Terpag,  Toiog,  ^E^dg^  'ff/idcrpcov,  A&xdXtrpovj  these  are 
certainly  Gfreek  words,  and  neither  Phoenician  nor  barbarous 
Sicaman,  And  Diodorus  says,  Uexs^ewrae ,  Sicilian  Greeks 
{not  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  the  Island)  calFd  the  Money  45o 
of  Gelon's  time  nsvrrjXOvrdXtrpov,  Pollux  also  and  Aristotle 
say  expresly,  they  were  the  Moneys  raJv  h  ZtxzUq.  Acjpdwv, 
of  the  Dorian  Colonies  in  Sicily;  and  that  Noup^og  was  a 
€oin  of  the  Tarentines  in  Italy^  who  were  a  Dorian  Colony 
too,  and  had  no  concern  with  the  old  /Sicanians.  V.  Or  i/Y 
these  Letters  might  by  a  later  hand  be  changed  out  0/  the  Doric 
Dialect  into  the  Attic ;  the  same  hand  might  make  them  speak 
Attic  in  the  valuation  of  the  Monies,  This  is  his  last  suppo- 
sition, and  the  pleasantest  of  them  all :  and  though  T  doubt 
not  but  the  very  Proposal  of  it  wiU  be  received  with  Laughter 
by  all  competent  Readers ;  yet  I'll  give  him  an  Answer  to 
it,  when  I  consider  the  general  way  of  his  Defense.  We 
have  now  got,  and  I  hope  safely,  over  all  his  Suppositions : 
and  tho'  I  will  not  pretend  to  have  shewn  them  impossible^ 
yet  I  have  shewn  them  so  groundless  and  absurd,  that  a 
Wise  man  will  be  asham'd  of  them.  But  to  prove  any 
thing  of  this  Nature  impossible  is  truly  an  impossible  thing. 
For  how  can  we  bring  Demonstrations  about  matters  of 
mere  History?  If  nothing  therefore  but  downright  Impossi* 
bility  will  convince  the  Examiner,  that  his  Phalaris  is  spurious; 
he  may  still  to  his  Comfort  believe  them  genuine.  But  at 
that  rate  he's  well  prepared  to  believe  all  the  Stories  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  or  Apuleiuss  Ass. 

But  our  misfortune  is,  that  though  we  have  stood  the 
shock  of  so  many  Suppositions^  yet  we  are  just  where  we 
were  before.  For  lastly^  he  says,^)  though  none  of  his 
Reasonings  should  hold,  His  agreed  by  those  who  treat  of  these 
matters,  and  give  vbs  this  low  value  of  the  Sicilian  Talent, 
that  whereever  the  word  Talent  is  used  by  Greek  Writers  (as  it  451 
is  in  Phalaris s  Epistles)  without  any  addition,  the  Attic 
Talent  must  be  understood.  And  for  this  he  quotes  Gronovius, 
Bernard,  and  Brerewood.  Now  allowing  this  to  be  true, 
what  would  our  sagacious  Critic  infer  from't?  Do  not  I 
my  self  affirm  too,  that  in  P^aZam's  Epistles  the  Attic 
Talent  is  understood?   The  very  circumstances  of  every 

1)  P.  89. 
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Passage  there,  where  Talent  is  mentioned,  shew  he  meant 
the  Attic:  and  'tis  the  sole  ground  and  foundation  of  all 
this  Article  against  him.  Mr.  B,  therefore  may  assure 
himself,  that  I  shall  never  make  Phalaris's  Epistles  an 
Exception  to  that  rule  of  Gronovius.  That  the  Attic  is 
meant  in  the  Epistles  will  he  allow'd  on  all  sides:  hut 
whether  the  true  Phalaris  would  have  used  the  word  so, 
there  is  the  Question.  And  do  Mr.  -ffs  marginal  Citations 
prove  any  thing  of  that?  Diodorus^  though  a  Sicilian^  had 
good  reasons  for  his  reckoning  hy  Attic  Money:  because 
he  wrote  in  the  common  Dialect,  because  the  Attic  va- 
luation was  then  universally  known,  because  other  Histo- 
rians had  done  so  before  him.  But  must  Phalaris  there- 
fore be  supposed  to  have  used  the  Attic  Accounts,  at 
a  time  when,  the  Attic  Talent  was  no  better  known  than 
the  Sicilian f  Must  he  do  it  in  private  Letters,  that  were 
never  intended  for  the  Public?  in  stating  the  Expenses  of 
his  Houshold ;  which  being  laid  out  in  Sicilian  Money  could 
not  be  express'd  in  Attic  without  puzzling  Fractions?  If 
Mr.  jB.  will  obstinately  maintain  such  Absurdities  as  these: 
he'll  fully  satisfie  his  Readers,  that  what-ever  there  was  in 
Phalaris's  Accounts,  in  Mr.  J5's  Genius  there's  nothing  of  Attic. 
Mr.  B,  declares,^)  That  he  finds  the  Modems  go  into 
452  the  opinion  of  a  Sicilian  Talent  of  low  value,  without  any 
other  AuihoiHty^  as  he  can  find,  but  the  obscure  and  interpolated 
Passages  of  Pollux  and  Festus;^)  btd  the  Notion  ought  to 
be  supported  by  good  Authorities  taken  from  approved  Sicilian 
Writers,  or  others  that  purposely  treat  of  Sicilian  Affairs, 
I  will  give  him  an  account  therefore  of  fiie  Authorities  we 
go  upon;  and  I  believe  it  will  presently  appear,  that  the 
approved  Sicilian  Writers,  such  as  Epicharmus  and  Sophron, 
who  were  nearest  the  Age  ai  Phalaris;  and  those  that  pur- 
posely treat  of  Sicilian  Affairs,  such  as  Aristotle  in  his  account 
of  the  Sicilian  Governments,  do  all  countenance  and  support 
the  Notion,  That  the  Sicilian  Money  was  different  from 
the  Attic  both  in  Species  and  Name.  But  for  the  clearer 
illustration  of  what  I  shall  say  here,  I  will  give  a  Table 
of  the  Sicilian  Coins  according  to  those  Authors:  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  Roman  Coins,  whic^  were  all  borrowed 
from  them. 

1)  P.  88.  2)  P.  84. 
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A  Table  of  the  Sicilian  Money. 
SICILIAN.  ROMAN.  VALUE. 


458 


Brass  or) 
Silver./ 

Silver. 
Silver. 
I^ver. 


Brass  orl 
Silver.  / 

Brass,   \ 
Silver.  J 

Brass. 


Brass. 
Brass. 
Brass. 


TdXavTov. 

rdXtrpov.     / 
Aexdhrpov* 

NouiJLfwg, 


Akpa, 

ViidcTpeov, 
Ilsvrouyxeov, 

TplOQ, 

Tezpdg, 
Ohyxta, 


Denarius, 

Sestertius. 


Libra,  As, ' 
LibellQ. 


Semissis, 
Sembdla. 

Quincunx. 


Triens. 

Quadrans, 
Teruncius. 

Sextans. 
Uncia, 


:) 


f  eoBrass  or 
I  Silver  Litree. 

50  Litrae. 

10  Litrae. 

2i  Litrae. 

A  P<>  weight 
of  Brass,  or 
a  Piece  of 
Silver  equi- 
valent. 

Half  a  Litra. 

j  5  Ounces  of 
I  Brass, 
r  A  Third  part 
I  of  a  Litra. 
f  A  Fourth  of 
I  a  Litra. 
r  A  Sixth  of  a 
1  Litra. 
j  1  Ounce    of 
\  Brass. 


This  Table  comprehends  all  the  Names  of  the  Sicilian 
Somms  or  Coins,  from  the  Highest  down  to  the  Lowest: 
and  I  shall  now  subjoin  the  Passages  of  Authors,  which 
establish  and  warrant  every  one  of  them. 
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The  Sicilian  Talent,  says  PolluXy^)  had  the  lowest  Value 
of  all.  Of  old,  as  Aristotle  teaches,  it  contained  xxiv  Nou/i^e; 
but  afterwards  only  xii.  Now  a  NoufiiJLog  Nummus,  as  I  shall 
shew  presently,  was  the  irth  part  of  a  Denare:  so  that 
the  Ancient  Talent  contain'd  vi  Denares,  and  the  latter  m. 
And  Suidas^)  falls  in  exactly  with  Aristotle's  account:  for 
he  informs  us,  That  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks  a  Talent 
was  anciently  xxiv  Nummi,  hut  now  xu.  In  the  Vulgar 
Editions  'tis  fiva}Vj  but  the  true  Reading  is  NoOmiojv,  as 
the  Passage  of  Aristotle  clearly  shews;  and  so  it's  corrected 
by  Bud<Bus  and  every  body  since,  that  have  treated  of 
these  matters.  The  word  Nou/iikov,  being  not  understood 
by  the  Copier,  was  corrupted  into  jjLvaJv,  To  these  Authori- 
ties we  may  add  Festus,^)  who  giving  the  value  of  several 
sorts  of  Talents,  says,  The  Neapolitan  contains  vi  Denares; 
the  Syracusan  m;  and  that  of  Rhegium  Half  a  Denare, 
What  Festus  here  calls  the  Neapolitan  Talent,  has  the 
same  value  with  the  Old  Talent  of  Sicily:  which  is  not 
to  be  wonder'd  at;  since  Aristotle  and  Pollux  affirm  that 
the  Nou/ifjLOQ,  one  of  the  Coins  of  SicUy,  was  common  to 
the  Tarentine  and  other  Dorian  Colonies  oi  Italy,  And 
the  Syracusan  Talent  of  Festus  is  the  very  same  with  what 
Aristotle  and  Suidas  call  the  Later  Sicilian.  Here  are  four 
Authorities  then,  Aristotle,  Pollux,  Suidas,  and  Festus,  for 
the  low  valuation  of  the  Sicilian  Talent.  And  the  Altera- 
tion ,  that  Mr.  B.  and  some  others  would  introduce  into 
the  Text  of  Festus,  now  appears  to  be  groundless.  They 
456  would  interpolate  it  thus ,  Syracusanum  trium  (MUlium) 
denarium.  The  Syracusan  Talent  had  3000  Denares.  But 
what  Authority  have  they  for  this  Talent  of  3000?  None 
at  all.  Is  it  not  a  glorious  Correction  then,  and  worthy 
to  be  embraced  by  Mr.  B.  to  change  the  Reading  that's 
warranted  by  Three  Authors,  and  to  substitute  another, 
that's  supported  by  none?  And  what  will  they  do  with 
the  following  words  Rheginum  victoriatif  Will  they  insert 


1)  PoUux,  p.  431  [IX  87].  2)  Suid.  in  Tdkavrov. 

3)  Festus,  [359 M].   Tal.  NeapoUtanum  Sex  Denarium,  Sjfraeu" 
sanum  trium  denarium,  Bkeginum  Vietoriati, 
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Millium  there  too,  and  make  it  neither  Latin  nor  Sense? 
But  if  the  Talent  of  Rhegium  was  but  equivalent  to  Five 
Pounds  of  Brass;  why  must  that  of  Sicily  be  thought  too 
low,  when  it's  made  equal  to  Thirty  or  Sixty? 

'Tis  very  certain,  that  the  Romans  call'd  the  common 
Attic  Talent,  Talmtum  Magnum ^  The  Great  Talent;  an  Ex- 
pression never  used  by  any  Greek  Author:  so  that  the 
Beason  and  Ground  of  it  has  been  a  great  Enquiry  among 
the  Antiquaries  of  the  last  Age.  But  the  Ingenious  and 
Learned  Gronovius^)  has  lit  upon  a  Coi^ecture,  that  has 
all  the  Characters  of  Truth  and  Certainty.  The  Romans 
had  no  such  Summ  nor  Name  as  Talent^  in  their  way  of 
Accotmts;  but  by  their  Dealings  with  the  Neighbouring 
Greeks,  the  Sicilians^  Rhegians,  Tarentines^  Neapolitans,  they 
knew  a  Talent  among  Them  stood  for  a  small  Summ  of 
Silver.  Afterwards  when  they  extended  their  Commerce 
or  their  Conquests  to  other  parts  of  Greece^  they  found  a 
Talent  there  meant  a  vast  Summ  of  6000  Denares ;  which 
was  1000,  or  2000,  or  12000  times  as  much  as  the  Talents 
of  their  Neighbours.  This  latter  therefore  was  call'd  the 
Great  Talent^  and  in  process  of  time  Talent  alone;  the 
other  acceptation  of  the  word'  falling  into  disuse.  I  do 
not  question,  but  all  competent  Judges  will  receive  this  **« 
Notion  of  Gronovius  with  approbation  and  applause.  And 
as  the  Expression  Talentum  Magnum  is  so  fairly  explained 
by  the  Low  Sicilian  Talent:  so  reciprocally  the  Low  Value 
<rf  that  Talent  is  plainly  made  out  by  the  Expression  Ta- 
lentum  magnum. 

But  there's  one  thing  not  yet  accounted  for.  How  it 
came  about  that  in  those  Dorian  Colonies  the  word  Talent 
was  applied  to  such  inconsiderable  Summs.  I  will  crave 
leave  to  propose  a  Conjecture  of  mine,  and  submit  it  to 
the  Censures  of  the  Learned.  Talent^)  originally  is  a  word 
of  Static,  and  means  lx  pound  weight  of  any  thing.  Now 
the  Brass  Jcrpa  of  Sicily  being  at  first  a  Pound  weight, 
as  the  Libra  or  As  was  among  the  Romans;  lx  such  Litrce 
weigh'd  in  all  lx  pounds ,  and  consequently  were  call'd  a 
Talent.     Afterwards   when  Silver  Money   came   into    use 


1)  Gronov,  de  Pecun,  Vet.  iii.  3.       2)  Suidas,  Pollux  [IX  62], 
and  others. 
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among  them,  the  Species  of  it  had  their  denominations 
from  the  Proportions  they  bore  to  the  Brass  Litra,  So 
that  a  small  Silver  Coin,  equiyalent  in  worth  to  a^Brass 
Pound,  was  call'd  Airpa;  and  another  Coin  confaining 
Ten  of  them,  Jsxdkrpov:  just  as  the  Romam  call'd  their 
Silver  Coin  Dmariua^  because  it  was  equal  in  value  to 
Derd  Asses,  Ten  Brass  Pounds.  By  the  same  Rule  there- 
fore a  Summ  of  Silver,  containing  lx  Silver  Litrce  or  vi 
(AsxdXtzpa)  Denares,  was  call'd  a  Talent;  because  it  was 
equivalent  to  lx  Pound  weight  of  Brass.  Here  I  conceive 
is  a  probable  account,  how  the  Old  SidUan  Talent  came 
to  stand  for  vi  Denares,  or,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it,  xnv 
Nummi,  But  the  same  Author  acquaints  us,  that  afterwards 
the  Talent  sunk  lower  to  the  value  of  xu  Nummi,  or  m 
«7  Denares,  The  occasion  of  which  seems  to  have  been  this. 
As  Solon  diminish'd  the  Attic  Drachm  a  Fourth  part  in 
weight,  making  100  of  them  go  to  a  Pound,  which  lxxv 
made  before;  and  as  the  Romans  being  straitned  in  the 
First  Funic  War,  lowerM  their  Brass  Money  JFive  parts 
in  Six,  making  their  As,  which  till  then  was  a  full  Pound 
weight,  to  be  no  more  than  two  Ouuces:  so  the  Sicilians 
seem  to  have  lessened  their  Brass  Money  Half  in  Half; 
and  yet  the  Old  Names  (as  among  the  Romans)  continued 
still,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  weight.  A  Talent  of 
Brass  therefore,  containing  lx  of  those  Half  Pound  Litr«, 
was  no  more  than  m  Denares  or  xn  Nummi  of  Silver. 
But  the  Rhegians,  according  .to  Festus,  seem  to  have  sunk 
their  Brass  Litrse  from  a  Pound  weight  to  an  Ounce :  which 
is  exactly  what  the  Romans  did  in  the  Second  f^unic  War, 
when  they  made  their  As  to  be  Undalis  of  a  single  Ounce 
weight.  By  which  proportion,  though  the  Talent  even 
among  the  Rkegians  might  at  first  be  lx  Litrse,  each  of 
which  weighed  a  Pound;  yet  after  they  were  diminished  to  an 
Ounce  a  piece,  a  Talent  of  lx  such  Litree  would  be  worth 
no  more  than  half  a  Denare,  or  the  Victoriatus  of  Festus* 
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We  have  an  account  of  this  Coin  from  Diodorus  Sir 
cuius  f'^)  That  after  Gelon  had  vanquish'd  the  Carthaginians 
in  Sicily^  01.  lxxv,  1.  Demareta  his  Wife  interceded  in  their 
behalfj,  and  obtain'd  for  them  an  honourable  Peace;  and 
upon  that  occasion  she  caus'd  a  new  Coin  to  be  stamped 
weighing  l  Litrae,  that  is,  Five  JsxdXtrpa^  Denares;  or^ss 
as  Diodorus  computes  it,  x  Attic  Drachms.  This  Money 
was  caird  dr^iiapenov  from  her  name,  and  by  the  Sicilians 
nevrr^xovrdXtrpov  from  the  weight  and  value  of  it.  The 
same  Money  is  mentioned  by  Pollux,^)  but  he  tells  us  quite 
another  story  about  the  occasion  of  coining  it;  That  when 
her  Husband  wanted  money  in  the  War  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Demareta  and  the  rest  of  the  Women  brought  all  their 
Silver  Utensils  to  the  Mint^  and  the  Coin  was  calld  Noficcnta 
Jy^liapercov:  But  the  very  Bigness  of  the  Money,  being  nve 
times  the  weight  of  their  heaviest  ordinary  Coin,  shews 
Diodorus*s  Narrative  to  be  truer  than  Pollux's :  for  if  Gelon 
had  been  in  any  straights  for  Money,  he  would  certainly 
have  stamp'd  it  in  the  smallest  Species;  whereas  this  was 
a  sort  of  Medal,  and  by  its  magnitude  declar'd  the  great- 
ness of  the  Victory  and  the  Booty.  This  Demareta  was 
the  Daughter  of  Theron  Tyrant  of  Agrigentum^  and  after 
Gelon's  decease  was  married  to  Polyzelus  his  Brother;  as 
we  learn  from  the  Scholiast 3)  of  Pindar:  who  adds  too,  that 
from  Her  a  Sicilian  Coin  was  call'd  drjiiapireiov.  Diodorus^) 
acquaints  us  farther,  that  Gelon  out  of  part  of  the  Booty 
made  a  Golden  Tripus  of  xvi  Talents,  and  sent  it  to  Delphi 
a  Denary  to  Apollo,  And  there's  an  Epigram  of  Simonides 
upon  the  same  Tripus,  which  I  suppose  is  not  yet  published, 
and  therefore  I  shall  give  it  here  out  of  the  MS  Anthologia; 

UepLCOvcSou.  5) 
07]lj}  reXa}v\  lipojva^  IloXuZrjXov,  9paau^ouXov, 
Ilaldag  decvo/ievsug  rbv  rptnod'  dmijieva^, 
^E$  exarbv  Xtrpwv  xal  TzevT^xovra  raXdvrwv 
Aapercou  ^puaou  rhg  dexdrag  dexdrav. 

1)  Diodor.  p.  21.  [XI  261.  ^)  P^^^^^  P-  4-^7.  [IX  86]. 

^)    Schol.  Pind.  Olymp.  2.  i4j?'   ^s  xat  rd  ^r^fiapiretov   vopuafia 
iv  StxBkiiji.  4)  Diod.  ibid.  5)  [Bergk  Lyr.  fr.  142]. 
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«» Where  it*s  observable  that  Simonidea^  who  perhaps  was 
then  in  Sicily  and  saw  the  Tripus,  says  it  weighed  above 
L  Talents;  but  Diodorus  says,  xvi.  If  we  believe  the 
Scholiast  oi Pindar;^)  'twas  not  one  Tripus  only,  but  several, 
that  Gelon  dedicated  to  ApoUo^  and  this  Inscription  was 
engrav'd  on  them, 

Iloudag  detvofieveug  robg  rpinodag  &e/jL£vcu^ 
Bdp^apa  vexmavTag  S&vr^,  noXX^v  dk  napaa^^eev 
Uujj^a^ov  ^XXfjatv  ^e7p*  %g  k^o^eptrjv. 
Which  appears  to  be  the  very  same  Epigram  with  that 
ascrib'd  to  Simonides;  and  the  one  perhaps  is  to  be  sup- 
plied out  of  the  other;  the  latter  Distich  of  this  being  to 
be  added  to  that.   But  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  Aaperiou 
)^puaouf  If  we  consider  the  passages  already  cited  out  of 
Diodorus^  Pollux  and  Pindar'^  Scholiast,  which  all  belong 
to  the  Subject  of  this  Epigram;  we  can  scarce  doubt  but 
the  true  Eeading  is, 

dap.apeT{ou  /puaou  tAc  dsxdrag  8exdrav 
Where  the  Poet  was  constrain'd  of  mere  necessity  to  use 
a  PsBon  instead  of  a  Dactyl;  as  another  Poet  did  without 
any  necessity. 

But  the  Copiers  not  considering  this,  and  observing  the 
Verse  to  have  a  Syllable  too  much,  contracted  the  word 
into  dapereou;  which  has  been  done  above  dcc  years  ago, 
as  it*s  evident  from  Suidaa:^)  Aapsrtoo^  says  he,  rhv  rpenoda 
8'  dv&ejievae  if  ixarbv  XevpaJv  xal  nBvnjxovra  zaAdvTwv 
dapSTiou  //?y<roD  rd^g  dsxdrag  -  where  the  Word,  we  see, 
is  set  down;  but  there's  no  Explication  of  it.  He  has 
only  given  part  of  our  Epigram,  where  he  found  that 
daperiou:  and  as  that  Word  both  in  Suidas  and  the 
*6o  Epigram  is  to  be  corrected  from  other  Authors;  so  the 
rest  of  that  Passage  of  Suidas  is  to  be  corrected  from  the 
Epigram. 


1)  Schol.  Find.  Pyih.  i.  [165].     'Ava^etvat  rtp  i9e^  ^puffoog 
Tpi'Kodaq  iizty pd<pavra  raura.  2)  [Praxillae  £r.  ap.  Bergk 

Lyr.  Grace.  961.]  3)  Suid,  v.  Aapwoo, 
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/lEKAAlTPON,  AITPA,  HMIAITPION. 

Aristotle^)  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Agrigentine  Government 
informs  us,  that  a  Person  was  firCd  there  (rpcdxovTa  AtrpoQ) 
zxx  Litrce;  andihat  a  Litra  was  equal  in  value  to  an  ^ginsean 
Obolus.  The  same>he  repeats  in  his  Discourse  about  the 
Himeraian  Government;  That  the  Litra  was  equal  to  an  Obolus^ 
and  the  dexdXerpov  contained  x  Litres^  and  was  worth  a 
Corinthian  Stater,  These  Particulars  are  told  us  twice  by 
Pollux^  in  his  ivth,  and  ixth  Book;  so  that  there's  no  room 
for  any  suspicion,  that  he  mistook  his  Author.  Afrpa, 
says  Hesychiusy  dfioXbgy  ol  dk  vopxaiia  napdi.  UcxeXocff'  ol  Sk 
inl  ara&pjujv*  ol  8h  Tajpxjuoc  Scd,  rb  fi  Atppa;  Photius  in  his 
MS  Lexicon:  Airpa  rjv  pJkv  voatffpjd  rt^  ojg  AiiptkoQ'  im  rt 
oraBiwu  'Ene^apfwg  re  xal  Uoj^pvDV  ^/^jy^ravro*  Zofox^Sjg 
dk  hrpoffxonov  ifqat  Th)f  dpyopapjot^bv  dnb  zou  vop/ajiarog, 
Hesychius  again  ^  Anpoaxonoug  ^  dpyvpapjot^ohg  ^  dmb  too 
Ztxskxoo  vopJaiiarog  y  8  xaXeczat  Xtrpa,  Here  are  two 
good  Authors  concurring  with  Pollux^  besides  the  Three 
others  that  one  of  them  cites,  DiphUus^  Epicharmus^  and 
Sophron;  but  we  have  not  the  Names  of  them  only,  but 
the  very  Passages  too  preserved  to  us  in  PolluxX)  The 
Comic  Poets,  says  he,  of  Sicily  use  the  word  Airpa,  some~ 
times  for  a  small  piece  of  Money ;  as  when  Sophron  says, 
in  his  Book  ccdVd  Fuvaexeeoe  MTpuot,  V  lua^bg  SsxdkTpov  (the 
true  Eeading  here  seems  to  be  dexa  Xcrpojv  or  XtrpavJ 
and  again  in  his  'Av8pecoe  Mcfwc,  Zoyaai  8^  od8h  rdtg  duo 
Xtrpag  duvapar  and  sometimes  for  a  Pound  weight,  as  De- 
mologus  in  his  Medea^ 

TsTpaxovraXerpoug  revt  veavurxo)  nsdag.  461 

In  the  vulgar  Editions  it's  natdag;  which  Salmasius^)  has 
truly  corrected  nddag,  Chains  of  xi.  pound  weight.  But  there's 
another  error  stiir remaining,  AyjpoXoyog,  a  Poet  as  unheard 
of,  as  Phalaris's  two  Tragedians  Aristolochus  and  Lysinus: 
instead  of  which  Demologus  the  MS  of  Is.  Vossius  has  it 
AetvoXoyog,  which  is  certainly  the  true  Eeading.  For  this 
Dinolockus  was   really  a  Sicilian  Comic  Poet   (as  Pollux 


1)  Pollux  p.  216  [IV  174  sq.],  436  [IX  80].  »)  PoUux, 

p.  215.  [IV  173].  8)  Salmas.  de  Modo  Usur.  p.  234, 
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here  supposes  him)  being  a  Syracusan^^)  or  an  Agrigentine, 
and  the  Son^  or,  as  others  say,  the  Scholar  of  Epicharmus, 
and  the  Author  of  xii  Doric  Comedies.  He  is  cited  again 
by  Pollux,^)  AetvoXo^oQ  h  ^AimZdetv,  and  twice  or  tliice 
by  Hesychius.  But  our  Autnor  precedes  and  tells  us,*) 
That  even  some  of  the  Athenian  Comics  mention  the  word 
Akpa,  as  Philemon  in  his  Flay  inscribed  ZtxeXtxoQy  and 
Posidippus  in  his  FaXdveta,  In  the  Editions  *tis  printed 
FaXdrjj,  which  Learned  men  have  corrected  FaMreca:  and 
the  Great  Salmasius  acutely  observes,  tiiat  it  appears  by 
the  Karnes  of  these  <two  Comedies,  that  the  Scene  and 
Subject  of  them  were  in  Sicily;  so  that  the  Poets  there 
used  the  word  Atrpa,  not  as  Attic  Money,  but  as  Sicilian. 
In  another  place  our  Author*)  ascribes  the  Play  not  to 
Philemon,  but  to  Diphilus;  as  Photius  also  seems  to  have 
"done  in  the  passage  above  cited:  but  Athenasus^)  gives 
it  to  Philemon;  so  that  it  was  dubious  even  in  those  days, 
whether  of  them  was  the  Author  of  it.  The.  words  of 
Diphilus  are  these; 

Ocov  dyopdCscv  murrh,  fjojdk  iv  d'  ^erv, 
El  fi^  xtxivvoug  d$eouff  Xcrpatv  SuoTv, 

In  the  Vossian  MS  ifs  ndvra  for  naarh;  which  may  seem 
462  the  truer  Lection;  because  of  the  elegant  Opposition  there 
between  ndvra  and  fxifjdh  iv.  But  naard.  too  is  a  very 
tolerable  Lection,  being  a  Dish  made  of  Cheese  and  other 
Ingredients;  and  the  Cheese  of  SicUy,  where  the  Action 
of  this  Play  lies,  was  famous;  as  the  Poet  tells  us  in  this 
very  Comedy.^)  Bw^  Epicharmus,  continues  PoZZwa?, 7)  menr 
tions  several  names  of  Money  in  his  Play  calVd  ^AfmajraL 
The  Passage  there  is  thus  represented  in  the  Vossian  MS. 
'''Qanep  al  Tzovrjpal  iidvrteg  a3'  Imovefwvrou  yvvaTxag  pxop^ 
d/inerdxcov  dpyuptov,  dXkae  8k  Xtrpav  al  S*  div  ^fuXerpov 
dex6p£vaty  xal  ndvra  ytyvwaxovrc.  And  I  guess  rrom  the 
Emendation  of  Salmasius,^)  that  the  Palatine  MS  had  it 
exactly  so  too;  and  perhaps  the  MS  of  Vossitcs  is  nothing 


1)  Suid,  V.  AeivoX.  2)  PoUux  p.  600.  [X  177]. 

8)  lb.  p.  217.  [IV  175].  *)  Pollux  p.  436.  [IX  81]. 

5)  Athen.  p,  658.         §)  Athen.  ibid.        'i)  FoUux,  436  [1X80]. 
8)  Salmas.  p.  261. 
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but  a  Copy  of  it.  Salmasim  has  thus  reduced  the  words 
into  Trochaic  Verses: 

lQ<m£p  cd  'Kovfipat  fiAvrtsg^ 

AW  tmovefiopTae  rovcuxoQ  /icupdtg,  cd  mTtooyxtov 
ApYuptou^  dXXat  B%  XkpaVy  al  8'  ijpiXtrpov  de^Sfievac 

Ilavra  ycyvwffxovrc 

Where  in  the  third  Verse  the  true  Measure  is  not  observed, 
a  Spondee  being  put  there  instead  of  a  Trochee:  but  as 
for  iiojpbLQ  in  the  second  Verse,  the  Doriam  frequently 
made  the  Accusative  ag  short,  as  we  see  in  Theocritus. 
I  would  read  the  whole  in  this  manner; 

^QoTzep  cd  iiovrjpat  pjdvrtsg, 

AW  bnovsfjLovTae  ruvaexag  pawdLg,  dtp  nevrouyxcov 
'Apyuoiov,  aXXat^  ok  Xtrpav,  ca  S"  Siv  ijpdtzpiov 
Je^psvcu,  xal  ndvra  'jreyuw^xovrt  roS  rrjvav  koyot. 
The  three  last  words  do  not  appear  in  the  MS;  but  the 
vulgar  Editions  have  rm  rt  Xoyipi  which  must  be  lengthened 
by  a  Syllable,  to  close  up  the  Trochaic.  The  meaning  of 
the  Passage  is  this:  Like  those  roguish  Fortune-tellers,  that 
wheedle  foolish  Women,  some  of  them  exacting  a  five^  Ounce  isi 
piece  of  Money,  some  a  Litra,  some  half  a  Litra;  and,  as 
those  silly  Women  believe ,  they  know  all  things.  Ap  in  the 
Second  Verse  is  for  &v:  for  in  ancient  writing  when  the 
N came  before  Mot  B  or  II  or  0,  it  was  chang'd  into  M;  as 
in  the  Chron.  Arundelianum,  EM  IIAPQI  for  iv  lldpa);  and 
in  the  Marble  of  Smyrna,  EM  MAFNESIAl  for  iv  Mayvrjaitf: 
and  the  modem  Greeks ,  though  they  write  it  N  in  those 
Cases,  yet  they  pronounce  it  as  M.  In  the  third  Verse  I 
read  ^ptXkptov  instead  of  hjukrpov:  for  I  observe  that's 
the  form  of  the  Compounds  with  ijpt,  as  Upeapwopeov, 
ijpn^iopdxtov,  ijptdmXotdiov,  ijpta^alptov,  jjpLenSdtov  and  many 
more.  Another  Passage  from  Epicharmus  is  thus  cited  by 
the  same  Pollux.^)  ^ym  yhp  rb  fiaMweov  Xcrpodexdkrpdv 
i^dyycSv  re  xal  TtevTayrcov.  which  is  thus  exhibited  in  the 
Vossian  MS.  ^yw  yap  to  ye  fiaXavnov  XtrpodexdXtrpog 
4naTijp  i$dvTc6v  re  nsrdyxeov.  And  so  in  all  probability 
the  Palatine  MS  reads  it,  as  one  may  gather  from  Salma' 
sius,^  who  thus  corrects  it  by  the  help  of  it. 

1)  PoUux,  Und.  9)  Salmas.  p.  260. 

80 
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AexdXerpoQ  arariip^  i(durt6v  re  xai  Tcerroupuav, 
But  by  this  Emendation  both  the  Verses  have  false  Mea- 
sure; neither  does  the  Sense  appear  very  elegant  It 
seems  to  me  yeiy  probable  that  arar^  in  the  MSS  is  an 
Interpolation;  because  in  other  places  FoUux  tells  us,  that 
the  dexdJUrpov  was  worth  a  Carinihian  aruT^:  from  whence 
the  Interpolator  borrowed  it,  and  dapt  it  m  here.  But  it 
cannot  be  Epicharmus's  own  for  two  reasons,  both  because 
it  is  no  tSidUan  word,  and  because  it  makes  a  Tautology. 
If  I  may  have  leave  to  propose  an  Emendation,  I  would 
read  the  passage  thus: 
464         ^yfl>  y^  TO  ye  fiaMvnoif  krpav 

AexaXerpQiv  re  n^pe^  k^dvrcDV  re  xcd  TtsvTOWjrxiwv. 
I  have  my  JPurse^  says  he,  ftdl  of  IdtroB  and  Denares^  and 
Jkothounce  Pieces^  and  Five '  ounce  Pieces. 

NOYMMOS. 

JuUue  Pollux ^^)  who  wrote  his  Book  at  Rome,  and 
dedicated  it^to  the  Emperor  Commodue,  tells  him,  Thai 
the  Word  Noujipjog  appears  indeed  to  he  of  Boman  Originuily 
hut  it^s  reaUy  Greek,  belonging  to  the  Dorians  of  Sicily  ani 
Italy.  So  Varro^  also  expresly  teaches,  that  ike  Word 
Nummus  was  borrowed  from  the  Sicilians.  In  argento,  Nummi: 
id  a  Siculis.  The  same  PoUuoi  adds,  that  Aristotle  in  his 
Treatise  of  the  Tarentine  Government  says,  a  certain  Coin 
there  was  caUd  Noufj^Q^  which  for  its  Impress  had  Taras 
the  Son  of  Neptune  astride  upon  a  Dolphin.  Half  a  SCOre 
of  these  Tarentine  Noupiioe  with  that  Stamp  upon  them 
are  in  Goltmts,  Again  our  Author  acquaints  us.  That 
according  to  Aristotle  the  Old  Talent  of  Sicily  contained  xaan 
NoufJiiwt^  bid  the  later  xU  only:  and  that  a  NooptpjoQ  was 
equivalent  to  an  Obolus  and  a  Half.  And  then  he  con&ins 
the  Authority  of  the  word  NoufmoQ  by  two  Passages  of 
Epicharmus;  the  First  of  them,  K^po^  idtv  eb9bg  nptlo  fux 
dixa  voiwuuvfwayoif  xakl^y;  which  is  thus  to  be  distinguished, 
and  redfuc'd  to  Iambics. 


1)  Poaux,  p.  436.  [IX  791.  8)  Varro  d.  L,  L.  p.  4L 
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There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubting,  but  that 
the  Verses  were  thus  written  by  the  Poet;  and  yet  the 
Reader  may  take  notice,  that  there's  a  Spondee  in  the 
Fourth  Place  instead  of  an  Iambic:  but  then  it  is  softned  465 
by  two  short  Syllables  that  come  imme*diately  before  it. 
llie  same  Measure  seems  to  be  used  in  the  Second  Frag- 
ment oi  B^ficharmtia^  cited  by  FoUux:  ^AXX'  Sjkuq  xaXcd  xa} 
mot  ipves  d^pijaowTt  Ssfwcxa)  voufi^off,  7t(oXancu  yhp  ivri 
roc  liJCfxpoQ;  which  is  thus  reducible  to  Trochaics;  though 
here  the  MS  do  not  assist  us: 

^A^'  5fuos  xahU  re  mo(  r'  apveg  eupijaouai  /wc 
Mxa  voOmwoQy  ncjXariae  yap  ivu  [urbi  roc  [larepog, 

HeoQ  I  take  to  be  a  true  Doric  word,  from  whence  come 
morepoff  ncoTaroff, 

The  Divisions  of  the  AITPA. 
JIENTOrrKlON  a  Coin  of  Five  ounces  Brass,  or  of  Silver 
equivalent  to  them,  is  mentioned  by  Epicharmus,  in  that 
fragment  produced  above. 

—  E^dvrcjv  TS  xal  Trevrouyxiwv 
The  Latins  called  it  Quincunx,  And  perhaps,  as  the  Latins 
had  the  Septunx  too,  so  the  Sicilians  might  have  ^ETnouyxeov, 
tiiough  we  have  now  no  Author  that  mentions  it.  I  will 
correct  here  a  passage  of  Festus^  which  has  created  some 
trouble  to  the  Learned  Antiquaries  of  this  and  the  last 
Age.  tSextantarii  Asses^  <fec.  The  As's^  says  he,*)  0/  two 
Ounces  weight,  caWd  Sextantarii,  came  into  use  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  to  which  he  adds,  Septuennio  guoq; 
(anno)  usus  est,  ut  priore  numero;  sed  id  non  permansit  in 
usu,  nee  ampUus  processit  in  majorem.  Here  Festus  is  very 
much  blam'd  by  Budoeus,  HoUoman,  Harduin,  and  others; 
for  afiOrming  that  the  Sextantarii  Asses  continued  in  use 
Seven  Years  only,  since  it  plainly  appears  from  FUny  that 
they  lasted  a  good  while  longer.  But  the  fault  is  not  in 
Festus,  but  in  those  that  transcribed  him  ill;  for  the  true  4^6 
Reading  is  thus:  Ssptuhcio  quoque  Yabso  usus  est,  ut  priore 


1)  F€$i^  Sextant.  [347  M]. 
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Nomero,  <fec.  that  is,  Varro  used  ih€  word  Septundmn  as 
he  did  the  Number  before  it  (Sextans);  but  the  Word  did  not 
continue  in  use,  nor  did  the  Compounds  from  Uncia  go  to  a 
higher  number  than  Seven.  He  means,  the  Latins  did  not  saj, 
Oetundum^  Nonuncium,  Decundum.  But  let  us  hear  Varro^) 
himself,  who  will  be  Voucher  for  this  Emendation.  Septunx^ 
h  septem  db  uncia  conclusum,  Reliqua  obscuriora,  quod  h 
deminuiione:  d  ea  quos  deminuuntur^  ita  sunt  ut  extrenuu 
syllabas  habeant:  ut  h  duodecim  una  dempta  uncia  ^  Demx: 
Dextans^  dempto  Sextants:  Dodrans,  dempto  quadrante:  Bes, 
ut  olim  Des,  dempto  triente.  The  meaning  of  which  is, 
That  they  went  no  higher  than  Septunx  in  the  Compounds 
from  the  Number  and  Uncia  ^  but  they  said  Bes  for 
Yin  Ounces,  Dodrans  for  ix,  Dextans  for  x,  Deunx  for  n: 
So  that  when  Festus  tells  us  in  another  place;  iVbntm- 
cium^  quod  vulgo  magistri  ItuU  appellant^  significat  novem 
undas :  we  are  to  understand  him  that  Nonundum,  though 
it  was  used  by  Schoolmasters  when  t^ey  taught  Boys,  was 
no  legitimate  word  nor  of  popular  use. 

TPIAU,  TETPA2.  ESA2.  The  account  that  PoVm 
gives  of  the  divisions  of  the  ^/wa  is  exscribed  iiomAristotU^ 
Book  of  the  Himercean  Polity:  The  Passages  are  very  faulty; 
but  because  they  ,come  twice  over,  they  may  easily  be 
corrected  by  comparing  one  with  the  other,  and  both  with 
the  Roman  Moneys  which  were  borrowed  from  Sicily,  'Aptr 
aroriki^g^  says  he,*)  iv  rfj  ^Ifispaca^v  IloXtreiqL  ^inaiVy  a^s  oi 
fjiiv  JScxeXewrae  robg  8uo  vaAxoug  k^Xnpa  (P.  436.  H 
rdXavra)  xaXoom^  rhv  8e  iva  Ohyx(av^  touq  8k  rpecg  Tptor 
4fi^  xovTa  (P.  436.  rp^a  rdXavra)  tooq  8k  Sf  ^B^lUrpov,  t^ 
8k  dBoXbv  AirpaVy  rbv  8k  KopMtov  arar^pa  ^exdXerpoVf 
Zri  oixa  dfioXobg  80vaTat.  Wnere  the  first  Error  of  the 
Copyers  is  k^dXnpa  in  one  place,  and  8f  rdXayta  in  the 
other:  in  the  former  place  the  Vossian  and  Palatine  W& 
have  it,  8t$avra,  in  the  latter  they  vary  not  from  the 
Editions.  Now  from  all  the  three  words  compared  together, 
the^true  Reading  easily  results,  jEfavra'  so  HesychiM; 
jE|ac,  sI8og  (vofiliTpjarog)  naph,  ZopdxooaioiQ^  and  Arcadi»» 
the  Grammarian  in  his   MS.  Tract  Hepl  T6vwv,  quoted 

1)   Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  p.  41.  [172  Sp.l         »)  PoUux  p.  216. 
[IV  174].  436.  PX  80]. 
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by  Salmasius;'^)  ^E^ag  in}  noadTfjrog  Jjv  neptanarcu'  which 
is  word  for  word  too  in  Theodosius's  MS.  Epitome  of  Hero- 
dian's  Book  calFd  Ka^oXou^  in  the  Public  Library  at  Oxford. 
And  we  met  with  the  word  just  now  in  the  fragment  of 
Epicharrmts, 

dexahTpav  re  nk^peg,  k^dvTcuv  re,  xal  TzevTouyxcojv, 
For  the  MS  there  reads  it  i^avrcov :  and  it's  well  known 
that  to  are  commonly  mistaken  by  Copyers  for  o>.  I  my 
self  have  had  frequent  experience  of  it  in  sheets  from  the 
Press:  as  in  my  notes  on  CalUmachus,  it's  somewhere 
printed  raJv  instead  of  t7ov.  The  Second  mistake  of  PoUux's 
Copyers  is  Tptaxovra  and  Tpta  TdXavra,  for  Tpedvra, 
Hesychitis,  Tpeavrog  nopvyj  ^  Xa/ifidvouaa  Tpcdxovra ,  5  iffrc 
Aenrds,  ecxom.  Here  again  is  the  very  same  error,  that 
the  Copyers  of  Pollux  committed,  Tptdxovza  instead  of 
Tpcdvra.  For  this  and  'E$dg  being  Foreign  Words,  and 
not  commonly  understood  in  Greece,  had  the  commoil  Fate 
of  all  words  of  that  sort,  to  be  corrupted  by  Transcribers. 
OTFKIA.  So  the  MS  has  it,  instead  of  Odp^ea,  and 
thafs  the  truer  Reading,  though  its  written  botn  ways  in 
the  Books  of  the  Gredc  Physicians,  in  the  time  of  the  468 
Roman  Empire,  when  they  speak  of  Weights  and  Doses. 
Photius  in  his  MS  Lexicon ;  ObyxtaVy  rhv  ara^/JLOv,  Uwwpwv 
xot}  'Em^apfiog.  Suidas :  Ouyxia^  eJdog  psrpou,  ^  araPfiog. 
The  ancient  Writers  were  content  to  be  moderately 
accurate  in  their  comparisons  of  Moneys.  They  commonly 
reckoned  the  Roman  Denare  to  be  equivalent  to  an  Attic 
Drachm;  though  in  strict  examination  they  were  not  so. 
But  they  thought  it  better  to  neglect  those  Fractions,  for 
the  conveniency  of  expressing  themselves  in  round  Summs; 
and  they  considered  they  were  Historians,  and  not  Masters 
of  the  Mint.  We  have  an  Instance  of  this  in  the  very 
thing  that  now  lies  before  us:  where  the  Sicilian  Money 
is  thus  adjusted  by  Aristotle^  to  the  Moneys  of  Greece :  An 
Ouyxca,  says  he,  ^)  ia  one  Attic  Chalcus ;  and  the  "^HixtXirptov 
is  six  Chalci,  cmd  the  Litra  ia  an  JEginean  Obolua,  Now  if 
we  examine  this  rigidly,  the  computation  cannot  be  true. 


1)  Salinas,  de  Modo  Usur,  p.  256.  [Arcad.  21,  52  rd  fiivrot 
bipag  Ttepunzdrai,  xdl  rd  k$^g  ini  noadryjroq  ^v,  —  R]. 
2)  Pottuar  />.  2.  6.  436.  [1.  1.] 
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For  the  Litra^  according  to  AriUoiU,  contain'd  xii  AUk 
Chald^  and  yet  was  eqoid  to  an  JEginean  OMus:  so  that 
by  this  reckoning  the  jligiMan  Oboim  was  equal  to  xn  CkaleL 
But  the  jEginean  Obolus  was  to  the  Auk  as  z  is  to  vi; 
and  the  Attic  Oboltu  had  the  Value  of  vm  Chald:  therefore 
the  JEginean  Obolutt  was  not  equal  to  xii  Chaici,  for  the 
Proportion  of  xu  to  vm  is  not  the  same  with  the  Proportion 
of  X  to  VI.  But  as  I  said  before,  such  small  Differences 
were  neglected  by  the  Old  writers,  and  they  were  content, 
if  their  calculations  were  tolerably  exact.  Diodoms  Siculw 
says,  The  nevajxovrdXtrpov  of  Demareta  wae  equivalent  to 
X  Attic  Drachms:  by  which  computation  a  JexdXtrpov  was 
4S9  equal  to  n  Attic  Drachms.  But  Aristotle  computes  that  a 
^exaXiToov  was  equivalent  to  xn  ASginean  Oboli,  which  are 
more  tnan  n  Attic  Drachms.  The  same  Aristotle  assigns 
rpca  ^iJuofioXea^  an  Obolus  and  a  half  as  an  equivalent  to 
the  S^ian  Noomwg:  where  he  seems  to  mean  the  jEginean 
Obolus^  and  at  that  rate  the  NoumuK  was  the  fourth  part 
of  an  ^ginean  Drachm.  But  as  the  Nummus  at  Rome  was 
the  ivth  of  the  Denarius^  so  the  Noufifwg  in  Sicily  seems 
to  have  been  the  ivth  of  the  AexdXerpov,  The  dsxdXeroov 
therefore  by  this  reckoning  was  equal  to  an  jEginean  Drachm, 
or  to  one  Attic  Drachm  and  }.  And  it's  no  great  wonder, 
if  Aristotle  in  different  Books  should  make  such  different 
Computations;  since  in  one  and  the  same  Paragraph  his 
Accounts,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  consistent  But  the 
Learned  Salmasius  and  Gronovius  instead  of  rpca  ^^o^oha 
in  FoUuXf  read  it  vpkov  ^iieofioXcov^  two  Oboli  and  a  half: 
and  if  this  correction  be  admitted,  the  Calculation  will  be 
the  juster.  For  a  Litra  being  equal  to  an  Obolus,  the 
Nou/jLfjLog^  two  Oboli  and  half  will  be  exactly  the  ivth  part 
of  the  Jexdhrpov;  as  the  Nummus  being  two  As's  and  half 
at  Rome,  and  therefore  caird  the  Sestertius,  was  the  ivth 
of  a  Denare.  And  indeed  it  must  needs  be  own'd,  whether 
we  read  rpia  huopSXta  or  rphov  i^pno^dhov,  that  as  iv 
Nummi  made  a  Denarius,  so  iv  Ifoupiioe  made  a  ^sxdXtrpov; 
as  the  Passage  of  Festus  compared  with  Pollux,  and  the 
Roman  Accounts  compared  ynih  the  Sicilian,  make  it  plain 
beyond  Controversie. 

The  Roman  TRIENS  signified  a  third  part  of  m  As  or 
of  xn  Ounces,  the  QUADRANS  a  Fourth,  and  the  SEX- 
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TANS  a  Sixth.  This  is  certain,  and  needs  not  now  to  be 
proved.  But  yet  among  the  SicUiane,  from  whom  the  Romans 
borrowd  those  words,  a  7!P/il^ is  said  to  mean  tlu:ee  parts  470 
of  the  Akpoj  or  tliree  Ounces,  not  the  third  part  of  it  or 
four  Ounces,  and  so  TETPA2  to  be  four  Ounces,  and  EKTA2 
to  be  six  Ounces:  which  makes  a  very  wide  difference  be* 
tween  the  accounts  of  the  two  Nations.  TpelQ  XaXxot^  says 
Pollux f^)  Ihtep  rptavra;  and  again,  Tptavra  Ziteo  rpexsyaXxoi^ 
that  is,  A  TPIA2  means  three  Ounces.  Terpag  oyjXot  x&aapa/i 
yaXxouQ^  says  Hesychius^  a  TETPAU  stands  for  four  Ounces. 
And  in  anotiiier  place,  Tpeavra,  Bnep  AsTtrd.  sYxomy  a  TPIAl 
is  xz  Lepta.  Which  is  the  same  again  with  tb'ee  Chalci 
or  Ounces,  one  Chalcus  containing  vii  Lepta.  What  shall 
we  say  to  this  matter?  must  we  disbelieve  these  Grammar 
rians?  or  suppose  their  Copiers  have  done  th6m  wrong?  or 
must  we  take  it  at  their  words,  that  the  Sicilians  reckoned 
BO,  though  we  do  not  know  why?  Jos,  ScaUger^)  supposes, 
that  the  Sicilians  took  those  words  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  Romans  did:  and  tiiat  the  Grammarians  were  mistaken, 
though^  says  se,  it  is  hot  so  much  a  mistake^  as  an  Idiotism; 
for  the  Vulgar  used  to  call  a  Division  into  iv  parts,  Tetrantes, 
and  into  Tin,  Octantes,  as  we  may  see  in  Yitruvius.  On  the 
contrary,  Scdmasius^)  maintains,  That  the  Grammarians  are 
in  the  right,  and  that  the  Sicilians  took  rpeag,  and  rerpa^f 
and  dexas  for  iii,  iv  and  x  parts  of  xn  Ounces  or  Litra; 
and  that  the  Bomans  were  to  blame,  for  changing  the  meaning 
of  those  words;  and  that  VitruviusV  sense  of  them  is  not  an 
Idiotism,  biU  the  true  and  proper  Notion.  If  so  mean  a 
Writer  as  I  am  may  have  itie  liberty  to  interpose  in  the 
C!ontroversie  of  such  great  Men;  I  am  persuaded  the  thing 
was  thus.  Both  Sicilians  and  Romans  had  the  same  Notion 
and  Use  of  the  Words;  Tpea^  and  Triens,  TerpaQ  and  471 
Tetrans  or  Quadrans,  'E$a^  and  Sextans  meant  the  md,  ivth, 
and  vith  part  of  any  Whole  whatsoever  was  spoken  of; 
so  that  when  they  were  applied  to  a  Pound  weight  of  m 
Ounces,  they  must  signiiie  iv,  m,  and  n  Ounces.  Thus  far 
I  agree  with  SeaUger;  and  I  think  Salmasius  was  quite 
out  when  he  espoused  the  other  opinion.    For  the  words 


1)  FiUlux,  p.  2,  e,  43$.  »)  Sealig.  de  re  Num.  p.  5,  6. 

S)  Salmas.  De  Modo  Usur.  p.  254,  de. 
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themBelves  refute  him;  all  we  have  of  them  of  this  Form 
in  the  Division  of  the  Litra  being  only  these  three,  i^dg^ 
rpedg,  and  rerpdQ:  but  if  &$dg  meant  six  Ounces,  and  so 
tne  rest;  then  we  should  have  had  other  such  Divisions 
of  the  Litra,  inrdg  for  vu  Ounces,  Sxrdg  for  via,  ivvsdg^ 
for  IX,  dexdg  for  x,  ivdsxdg  for  xi.  On  the  other  side,  if 
i$dg  signifie  the  vith  part  of  the  Pound,  that  is  n  Ounces  ; 
and  the  other  two  words  in  like  manner;  then  the  reason 
is  plain  why  we  have  no  more  Divisions  of  it  than  those 
three:  because  they  are  the  only  Divisions  of  xir,  that 
make  even  Numbers,  all  the  rest  producing  Fractions;  as 
Ttevzdg  a  vth  of  xii  Ounces  would  be  n  Ounces  and  Vio  of 
an  Ounce,  htrdg  a  viith  would  be  i  Ounce  and  V7,  ^xtqq 
an  vinth  would  be  i  Ounces  and  Vs9,  ivvedg  a  ixth  would 
be  J  Ounce  and  Vg,  Sexdg  a  xth  would  be  i  Ounce  and  Vs, 
ivdexdg  a  xith  would  be  i  Ounce  and  Vu*  These  being 
all  Fractions,  the  tSicilians  would  no(  coin  any  Money  of 
tiliese  several  Divisions;  because  instead  of  being  usefoU 
they  would  puzzle  and  confound  all  reckonings.  But  if  Sal- 
masiuss  opinion  were  true,  we  should  certainly  have  had 
nsurdg  for  a  Coin  of  v  Ounces:  for  we  are  sure  they  had 
Money  of  that  weight:  but  then  they  did  not  call  it 
nevrdg  but  nevrouyxcov,  as  in  the  Fragment  of  Epicharmus; 

473  — ^E^dvTCJV  re  xcd  nevrouyxccjv. 

This  single  word  TtevroOyxcov  is  a  Demonstration  against 
Salmasius,  For  as  the  Romans  taking  Quadrans  for  a  ivtii 
part  of  xii  Ounces,  could  not  express  the  notion  of  a  v 
Ounce  piece  by  Quintans,  but  by  Quincunx;  so  by  the 
way  of  Reverse,  the  Sicilians  expressing  a  v  Ounce  piece 
by  nsvTodyxcov  could  not  mean  iv  Ounces  by  rerpdg^  but 
the  ivth  part  of  xu  Ounces.  Again,  we  are  told  by  PoUux^ 
that  the  Sicilians  took  k$dvra  for  n  Ounces;  but  according 
to  Salmasius,  i^dg  must  mean  a  vi  Ounce  piece,  which  is 
utterly  improbable  upon  another  account;  because  i$dg 
would  then  be  the  same  with  ^fidcrpcov.  But  as  the  Ramans 
used  Semissis  to  denote  a  piece  of  yi  Ounces,  and  had 
therefore  no  such  word  as  Sexunx;  so  the  Sicilians  having 
the  word  ^fuXkpcov  or  vi  Ounces,  as  appears  from  JB^nchar- 
mus,  Aristotle,  and  PoUux,  had  no  need  to  say  k^o&Yxtov 
or  k^dg  for  the  same  weight    Tis  true  in  some  MSS  of 
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FoUiix  'tis  not  i$dvTa  but  8e$c(vTa;  and  Salmasius  is  pleased 
to  prefer  that  Reading,  as  a  Doricmn,  from  de$6g.  But 
it's  only  in  one  place  of  Pollux^  that  the  MSS  have  it  dc$y 
in  the  other  they  all  read  it  e$.  And  with  submission, 
they  were  not  the  Dorians,  but  the  lonians,  that  used  de^bg 
for  deffcog,  as  we  see  in  xx  places  of  Herodottis,  And  if 
the  Sicilians  used  dt^dvra  in  Salmasius's  sense,  why  did 
they  not  say  rpe^avra,  but  rpidvraf  for  Herodotus  has 
r/>«|b}  for  rpiaaol  as  well  as  ^r^o}  for  dtaaoL  Upon  all 
accounts  then  I  espouse  the  opinion  of  Scaliger  against 
that  of  Salmasius:  but  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  Dispute, 
I  humbly  conceive  they  are  both  mistaken ;  th^  one,  while 
he  excuses  the  use  of  rptdg  and  rerpag  for  m  and  iv  parts 
of  XII,  as  an  Idiotism,  which  may  be  justified  by  Vitruvius;  47$ 
the  other,  whil^  he  thinks  Vitruvius  must.be  taken  in  that 
sense,  which  he  esteems  the  true  notion  of  the  words. 
The  Passage  oi  Vitruvius^)  is  thus;  Dividuntur  Circinationes 
tetrantibus  in  partes  quatuor,  vel  octanHbus  in  partes  octo  ductis 
Uneis.  Scaliger  interprets  these  Tetrantes  and  Octantes  to 
be  a  Square  and  an  Octagon  inscribed  in  a  Circle:  which 
mistake  is  so  palpable,  that  it  needs  no  refutation.  Salmor 
sius  says,  Tetrans  here  means  a  thing  with  iv  parts,  and 
Octans  a  thing  with  viir.  On  the  contrary  to  me  it  seems 
evident,  that  Vitruvius  takes  Tetrans  for  a  Quadrant,  or  the 
ivth  part  of  a  Circle,  and  Octans  for  the  vniti  part.  A  Circle, 
says  he,  mtist  be  divided  into  iv  parts  Tetrantibus.  If  Tetrans 
had  meant  all  the  iv  parts,  he  would  not  have  said  Tetran- 
tibus  but  Tetrante,  But  there's  another  place*)  that  plainly 
shews  what  he  understands  by  Tetran^s,  Ducatur  rotunda 
drcinatio,  &  in  ea  catheto  respondens  diametros  agatur. 
Tunc  ab  summo  sub  abaco  inceptum  in  singulis  Tetrantorum 
actionibus  dimidiatum  ocuU  spatium  minuatur,  donicum  in 
eundem  Tetrantem,  qui  est  sub  oculo  veniat.  Here  he  supposes 
a  Circle  to  be  divided  by  two  Diameters  as  right  ijigles ; 
that  is,  into  iy  equal  parts;  and  these  iv  parts  he  calls 
Tetrantorum,  and  one  ivth  he  calls  Tetrantem,  So  that 
Vitruvius's  Notion  of  Tetrans,  and  Octans  does  not  differ 
from  the  received  Notion  of  Quadrans  among  the  Romans, 
as  Scaliger  and  Salmasius  thought.     They  were  taken  by 


1)   VUruvius,  X,  11,  2)   ViiruviuSf  iii,  3, 
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Vitruoius  and  every  body  else  for  the  ivth  and  yhi  part 
of  any  Whole  whatsoever;  and  all  the  words  of  that  Form, 
that  could  be  applied  to  the  Divisions  of  the  At  or  Libra^ 

474  have  the  very  same  meaning,  Sextam  the  vith  part  of  the 
whole  As^  Triens  the  iiid,  Q^MdranM  the  irth:  and  so  among 
the  Sicilians  l^oc,  rpcd^j  rerpaQ,  Octans  indeed  was  not 
used  as  a  division  of  the  Libra  ^  because  as  I  observ'd 
before,  it  would  have  made  a  troublesome  Fraction:  but 
it  was  used  in  the  Division  of  other  things  whether  Mag- 
nitude or  Number,  as  here  by  Vitruvius  for  the  vmth  part 
of  a  Circle.  So  AEKAI  a  Sicilian  word  mentioned  by  Ar^ 
catUus,^)  Jo  Jexo/Q  neptanarai,  5r€  in}  noedrtjTo^  rdaasvat, 
though  it  was  no  Species  of  Money  for  the  reason  above 
named,  yet  it  was  a  name  of  Measure  and  Quantity,  and 
denoted  the  zth  part  of  any  thing.  It  appears  then  from 
the  whole  account,  That  the  ancient  Romans  had  all  their 
Names  and -Species  of  Money  from  the  Dorians  of  Sidfy 
and  Itafyy  and  continued  every  word  in  its  original  Sense. 
And  because  Money  was  first  coin'd  at  Rome  by  Senmu 
Tullius^  who  began  his  Reign  Olymp.  l,  4.  and  died  Olymp. 
Lxi,  4.  and  consequently  was  isontemporary  with  Fkalaris; 
His  a  plain  case,  that  in  Fhalaris's  time  as  well  as  after- 
wards, the  Sicilians  had  those  Species  of  Money. 

After  I  had  prepared  this  Defense  of  my  account  erf 
the  Sicilian  Talent,  I  observ'd  that  Mr.  £.  in  his  Second 
Edition  had  made  some  few  Additions  to  his  Remarks  upoli 
this  Article.  At  first  he  told  us,*)  It  would  not  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  offer  some  Emendations  of  PoUux,  that  m^M  set 
ihese  things  right:  but  it  seems  for  some  secret  Reasons  he 
would  not  oblige  us  with  them.  But  in  his  2d  Edition 
being  in  bettei*  Humour,  Not  to  he  too  reserv'd^  says  he,') 
mth  the  Dr.     I  shall  now  offer  what  may  set  Pollux  right^ 

476  and  I  wish  the  Dr,  himself  were  as  capable  of  Emendation. 
I  thank  the  Gentleman  for  his  good  Wish;  but  if  he  can 
give  Me  no  better  Emendation,  than  this  that  he  has  given 
Pollux;  he  would  be  no  better  a  Director  to  Me,  than  some 
body  has  been  to  Him.   His  first  Conjecture  is,  that  i$  vd- 


1)  Salmas.  p,  256.  [Arcad.  22 ,  10  rb  dk  dexaq  itspt^xSrau 
ort  imTdtrtnrai.  —  R]  »)  P.  81.  «)  Ibid. 
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Xoofra,  Sitsp  iari  S6o  )[aXxot^)  is  an  Error  of  the  Copyists  for 
i^iXerpov:  A  profoana  Goigectnre  indeed!  'tis  but  borrowed 
from  the  other  place  of  Pollux,^  where  the  Text  has  it 
i^dXerpa^  and  I  haye  prov'd  above,  that  both  places  are 
corrupted,  and  that  the  true  Reading  is  ^E$avra.  Which 
i^XtrpoVy  says  Mr.  B.  signified  the  Yith  part  of  a  Litra: 
and  so  the  rest  of  the  Compounds  of  Ahpa  in  the  same  manner. 
Here  our  Emendator  makes  'E$dXerpov  mean  the  rith  part 
of  a  Litra^  which  by  all  Analogy  and  all  Examples  of  Authors 
must  needs  mean  whole  Idtrcei  so  that  he's  out  of  his 
reckoning  no  less  than  six  times  six.    What  thinks  he  of 

dpa^iwQy  i^jLore^oQy  and  xz  more?  Must  these  sign^e 
the  vith  of  a  Month,  Day,  or  Year,  &c.  or  as  all  the  World 
has  yet  supposed,  must  tiiey  mean  vi  MotUhs,  vi  Days,  vi 
Years,  and  so  on?  According  to  Mr.  B's  wise  computation 
the  dexdXerpov  must  not  be  ten  Litrse,  but  the  Tenth  of 
a  Litra;  which  is  a  Hundred  times  less,  than  Aristotle  and 
FoUnx  dream'd  of.  The  nevn^xovrdXerpov  must  not  be  l 
Litrce,  but  the  Lth  of  a  Litra;  which  is  2600  less  than  poor 
Diodorus  Siculus  thought  it,  who  values  it  at  x  Attic  Drachms. 
The  Prisoner's  Chains,  that  Diphilus  calls  TerpaxovrdXcrpoc,^) 
must  not  be  xl  Pound  weight,  but  the  xLth  part  of  a  Pound, 
which  would  not  be  quite  so  heavy,  as  some  of  those  in 
Newgate.  But  of  all  Men  Aristophanes^)  is  in  the  most  476 
dangerous  condition  with  his 

II6dev  &v  M^otfu  /%iuz  pDptdpj^pov; 
for  he-wish'd  here  for  something,  that  would  hold  the  measure 
of  10,000  Casks:  but  Mr.  J5.  can  tell  him,  that  it  means 
no  more  than  the  10,000th  part  of  a  Cask;  so  that  either 
the  Poet  or  Mr.  B.  are  mistaken  a  Hundred  Millions  in 
the  reckoning.  After  so  glorious  a  beginning,  Mr.  B,  tells 
us  in  the  next  Sentence,  that  the  Sicilian  Talent  was  a  piece 
of  Silver,  that  answered  to  lx  IMroR  of  Brass.  It  seems  he 
cannot  open  his  Mouth  without  mistaking;  for  the  Talent 
was  no  piece  of  Silver,  nor  a  single  Coin,  but  a  Summ,  as 
a  Pound  Sterling  is  in  English:  and  'twas  reckoned  a  Talent, 


1)  Pollux  p.  436.  [IX  81].  »)  Id.  p.  216.  [IV  174]. 

»)  PoUux,  p.  215.  [IV  174],  *)  Aristoph.  m  Pace.  [621]. 
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whether  it  was  paid  in  Silvery  or  Brass;  whether  with  n 
Silver  AsxdXtrpa,  or  xxiv  Nmmwt,  or  lx  Airpaty  or  cxx  , 
HiuXtTpta;  or  ail  in  'E^dvrec  or  Ouyxtm  of  Brass;  just 
as  a  Pound  here  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  paid  in  Crowns^ 
or  Shillings,  or  Half-pennies,  or  Farthings.  His  very  next 
Sentence  acquaints  us,  That  this  lx  Pound  weight  of  Brass 
tocu  M«n  divided  into  xxiv  pieces  calVd  Nou/ipjoe,  each  voonfioc 
being  equal  to  two  Pounds  and  a  half^  which  the  Romans 
would  have  calVd  Nummus  Sestertius,  as  they  would  have 
calVd  IV  of  them  a  Decussis.  Here  are  three  mistakes  in 
the  compass  of  one  Proposition;  so  very  fruitful  is  Mr.  B. 
in  those  happy  Productions.  The  Sicilian  Noufifw^  he  makes 
to  be  a  brass  piece  of  2  Pound  and  i;  which  was  a  small 
piece  of  Silver,  about  the  weight  of  Three  Pence  English, 
Aristotle  says,  the  Tarentine  Noufifio^  had  stamp'd  upon  it 
TAP  AH  astride  upon  a  Dolphin;  and  there  are  several 
*77  Silver  ones  of  that  sort  yet  preserv'd,  but  nothing  like  it 
in  Brass.  And  indeed  the  absurdity  of  the  Examiner's 
Notion  is  visible  at  first  view:  for  who  would  stamp  any 
Species  of  2  pound  and  i  weight?  the  heaviest  Coin  was 
but  one  pound,  and  higher  than  that  they  did  not  go.  He 
mistakes  again,  when  he  teaches  us,  that  tie  Romans  would 
have  caird  that  Brass  piece  of  2  Pound  and  i,  a  Nummus 
Sestertius.  For  the  Roman  Sestertius  was,  like  the  SiciUan^ 
of  Silver:  In  argento^  says  Varro^  Nummus,  id  a  SicuUs, 
There  was  no  such  Coin  as  Sestertius^  till  the  second  Punic 
War,  when  Silver  Money  came  into  use.  Then  he  says, 
they  would  have  call'd  Four  of  those  Brass  pieces,  a  De- 
cussis. Here  he  imagines  that  Decussis  was  a  particular 
Coin;  which  was  a  Summ  of  xu  Asses,  or  of  xn  pound 
weight  of  uncoin'd  Brass;  so  were  Tressis,  Quinquessis^ 
Octussis,  and  so  on  to  Centussis^  all  Summs  and  not  Species: 
though  some  Learned  men  have  maintained  these  to  be 
Coins,  and  the  Sestertius  to  be  Brass  too;  and  so  might 
lead  Mr.  B.  out  of  the  way.  In  the  next  place  he  precedes, 
to  give  an  account  how  the  Sicilian  Talent  of  xxiv  Nou/j^ 
came  to  sink  so  low  as  xu  Noup^e:  but  his  Suppositions, 
being  bottom'd  upon  those  two  Mistakes,  that  the  Talent 
was  a  single  Coin  of  Silver,  and  the  Nooppjog  a  Coin  of 
Brass,  they  must  needs  be  all  Mistake  too ;  and  the  Super- 
structure be  like  the  Foundation.    If  the  Readers  be  not 
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yet  tir'd  with  his  endless  Blunders,  they  may  see  what 
work  he  makes  of  this  in  Pag.  81. 

But  the  strangest  thing  of  all,  if  any  thing  besides 
being  in  the  Right  can  be  now  thought  strange  in  our 
Examiner,  is  the  flat  Contradictions  between  this  new 
Addition  and  what  Mr.  B.  had  said  here  before.  The  Old  «« 
part  is  to  prove,  that  the  Low  Sicilian  Talent  is  a  mere 
Figment;  the  New  is  to  make  it  probable,  that  there  was 
a  Low  Talent,  and  to  shew  how  it  came  to  be  so:  the 
Old  decries  the  passage  of  Pollux^  as  8o  obscure  and  inter- 
poktted^^)  that  nothing  can  be  made  on't;  the  New  offers 
to  clear  it  up,  and  to  set  the  thing  right^  to  make  way  for 
the  Low  value  of  the  Talent :  2)  The  Old  undervalues  Festua, 
and  corrects  it  3000  Denares  instead  of  3;  the  New  espouses 
the  present  Reading  3,  and  would  reconcile  it  with  other 
Writers ;  3)  in  the  Old  the  k^dXtrpov  is  interpreted  vi  Litrae, 
in  the  New  it's  but  n:  in  the  Old  he  has  good  reason  not 
to  admit  that  the  Sicilian  Noufifiog  was  the  same  mth  the 
Roman  Sestertius;*)  in  the  New  he  readily  admits  and 
plainly  supposes  it:^)  in  the  Old  a  Talent  may  he  Brass, 
and  equal  to  a  Litra;  in  the  New  the  Talent  is  a  piece  of 
Silver,  and  answers  to  lx  Litrae.  Now  if  the  old  Text  had 
been  cashier'd,  and  struck  out,  we  might  allow  this  New 
Addition  as  the  Examiner's  Second  Thoughts,  and  give 
him  the  common  Right  of  changing  his  former  Opinion  upon 
better  consideration.  But,  as  if  it  were  on  purpose  to 
amaze  and  astonish  his  Readers,  the  Old  Text  stands  still 
as  it  did,  and  the  New  Piece  is  clap'd  into  it,  as  if  they 
both  consisted  very' well,  ^nd  suited  together.  We  have 
had  one  Instance  before,  where  his  Text  and  his  Margin, 
like  the  two  Faces  of  Janus ^  look  quite  contrary  ways:*) 
but  in  This  place  not  only  the  Margin  is  at  war  with  the 
Text,  but  the  very  Text  too  by  another  Addition^)  has 
a  Civil  War  within  it  self.  Now  the  Readers  perhaps 
may  be  inclin'd  to  suspect,  that  some  Assistant  was  over 
officious  here,  and  that  Mr.  B.  himself  would  not  blow  hot  47» 
and  cold  with  the  safiie  Bireath:  but  I  would  advise  them 


1)  P.  88.  3}  P  8S,  84.  3)  p.  80.  *)  P.  79. 

*)  P.  89.  «)  See  here  p.  168.  '')  P.  89. 
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not  to  be  too  rash,  but  to  learn  by  my  example ,i)  how 
feeble  all  sach  Argoments  from  Reason  are  in  things  that 
concern  the  Examiner.  However,  if  there  was  any  such 
Assistant,  that  put  in  a  Finger  here,  I  must  own  my  self 
obliged  to  him:  for  though  he  bungled  grievously  in  his 
Work,  yet  his  Design  was  wholly  on  my  side.  To  account 
for  the  Low  Sicilian  Talent,  and  to  void  all  that  Mr.  B, 
had  written  about  it  before.  And  I  am  the  more  confinn*d 
in  my  opinion,  That  he  was  against  Mr.  B.  because  I  find 
him  playing  meer  Booty  with  him;  Suppose,  says  he^^ 
there  was  a  Sicilian  Talent  of  this  low  value;  yet  when  a 
Talent  was  simply  mention'dy  it  must  mean  the  Common  Talent^ 
made  up  of  60  MincB^  and  those  divided  each  into  100  Dradima, 
and  these  into  OboU,  This  looks  now  like  a  Salvo  to  come 
off  with  Mr.  B.  and  to  reconcile  the  New  Piece  and  tiie  Old 
together ;  but  it's  perfectly  a  Banter  upon  him,  and  seems 
designed  for  a  Piece  of  Nonsense:  for  the  meaning  of  it 
is  exactly  thus:  Though  a  current  Talent  in  Sicily  was  but 
worth  about  Half  a  Crown;  yet  when  a  Talent  was  mentioned 
in  Sicily,  it  must  mean  180  Pound  Sterling,  But  we  may 
expect  to  have  this  Passage  dear'd,  when  Mr.  B.  and  the 
Assistant  next  see  one  another:  and  then  too  he  may  please 
to  resolve,  whether  he  will  still  oppose  my  Account  of  the 
Sicilian  Money;  or,  if  not,  renounce,  as  he  promises,  not 
some  partictUar  Epistles  only,  tut  the  whole  Set  of  them. 


460  XV. 

But  to  let  pass  all  further  arguments  from  Words 
and  Language;  to  me  the  very  Matter  and  Business 
of  the  Letters  sufficiently  discovers  them  to  be  an. 
Imposture.  What  force  of  Wit  and  Spirit  in  Hie 
Stile,  what  lively  painting  of  Humour,  some  fansie 
they  discern  there;  I  will  not  examine  nor  dispute. 
But  methinks  little  Sense  and  Judgment  is  shown, 
in  the  Ground-work  and  Subject  of  them.  What  an 
improbable   and   absurd   story   is   that   of  the  lit 


1)  See  p.  409  Ac  >)  P.  H9. 
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Bpistle?  StesichortM  was  bom  at  Himera;  but  he 
chanced  to  die  at  Catana^  a  hundred  miles  distance 
from  home,  quite  across  the  Island.  ^)  There  he  was 
buried,  and  a  noble  Monument  made  for  him.  Thus 
far  the  Sophist  had  read  in  good  Authors^  Now 
upon  this  he  introduces  the  Himerenses^  so  enraged 
at  the  others  for  having  Stesichorus^s  Ashes,  that 
nothing  less  will  serve  them,  than  denouncing  War^ 
and  sacking  their  City,  And  presently  an  Embassy 
is  sent  to  Phalaris^  to  desire  his  assistance:  who, 
like  a  generous  Ally,  promises  them  what  Arms  and 
Men  and  Money  they  would:  but  vsithal,  sprinkles 
a  little  dust  among  the  Bees,  advising  them  to  milder 
counsels,  and  proposing  this  expedient.  That  Catana  48i 
should  have  Stesichorus^s  Tomb,  and  Himera  should 
build  a  Temple  to  him.  Now  was  ever  any  Decla- 
mator's  Theme  so  extravagantly  put?  What?  to  go 
to  War  upon  so  slight  an  occasion?  and  to  call  in 
too  the  assistance  of  the  Tyrant?  Had  they  so  soon 
forgot  Stesichorus^s  own  counsel?^)  who,  when  upon 
another  occasion  they  would  have  asked  succour  of 
JPhalaris^  dissuaded  them  by  the  Fable  of  the  Horse 
and  his  Eider.  Our  Sophist  had  heard,  that  Seven 
Cities  contended  about  Homer;  and  so  Two  might 
go  to  Blows  about  another  JPoet.  But  there's  a 
difference  between  that  Gontentiop,  and  this  Fighting 
in  £amest  He  is  as  extravagant  too  in  the  Honours 
he  would  raise  to  his  Poet's  Memory;  nothing  less 
.tiian  a  Temple  and  Deification.  Cicero^)  teUs  us, 
that  in  his  days  there  was  his  Statue  still  extant  at 
Himera  (then  called  Thermce)^  which,  one  would 
think,  was  Honour  enough.  But  a  Sophist  can  build 
Temples  in  the  Air,  as  cheaply  and  easily  as  some 
others  do  Castles. 


1)  8uidaa  Bdvra  dxrw  <§  Inety,  ^)  Aristot  RheL 

1.  iL  [20].  »)  [Verr.  II.  26,  87J. 
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What  an  inconsistescy  is  there  between  the  li 
and  LXiz  Epistles?  In  the  former  he  declares  his 
immortal  hatred  to  one  Python,  who,  after  Phalarii^ 
flight  from  Asfypalcea^  would  have  persuaded  his 

482  Wife  Eryihia  to  a  second  marriage  with  himself; 
but  seeing  her  resolved  to  follow  her  Husband,  he 
poison'd  her.  Now  this  could  be  no  long  time  after 
his  banishment;  for  then  she  could  not  have  wanted 
Opportunities  of  following  him.  But  in  the  lxix 
Epist.  we  have  her  alive  again,  long  after  that  Pha- 
iaria  had  been  Tyrant  of  Agrigentum ;  for  he  m®- 
tions  his  growing  old  there.  ^)  And  we  must  not 
imagine,  but  that  several  years  had  passed,  before 
he  could  seize  the  Government  of  so  populous  a 
City,  that  had  200,000  Souls »)  in  it,  or,  as  others 
say,  800,000.^)  For  he  came  an  indigent  Stranger 
thither,  according  to  the  Letters;  and  by  degrees 
rising  from  one  employment  to  another,  at  last  had 
opportunity  and  power  to  effect  that  design.  Besides, 
in  the  lxix  Letter,  she  is  at  Crete  with  her  Son; 
and  in  the  li,  she  is  poison'd  (I  suppose)  at  Astj/- 
palcea:  for  there  her  Poisoner  dwelt;  and  'tis  ex- 
presly  said,  she  designed,  but  could  not  follow  her 
Husband.  Which  seems  an  intimation,  that  the  Sophist 
believed  Aatypalcea  to  be  a  City  in  Crete.  'Tis  certain, 
that  the  Emtors  of  Fhalaris  by  comparing  these 
two  passages  together,  made  that  discovery  in  Geo- 
graphy: for  it  could  not  be  leamt  any  where  else; 
and  'tis  an  admirable  token^  both  that  the  Epistles 

*83  are  old  and  genuine,  and  that  the  Commentators 
are  not  inferior  to,  nor  unwortiiy  of  their  Author. 

What  a  scene  of  putid  and  senseless  formality 
are  the  lxxiix,  lxxix,  and  cxliv  Epistles?  NicocUs 
a  Syracusiarij  a  Man  of  the  highest^  rank  and  qualiii7; 


1)  Jed  rd  iTttdu  r^pas.  £p.  69.  »)  JHod,  Sictd.  p.  SOS. 
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sends  his  own  Brother  an  hundred,  miles  with  a  re- 
quest to  PhalariSy  That  He  would  send  to  SteskhoruB 
another  hundred  miles,    and  beg  the  fayour   of  a 
Copy  of  Verses  upon  CUarista  his  Wife,  who  was 
lately  dead.    Phalaria  accordingly  sends  to  IRmera 
with  mighty  application  and  address,  and  soon  after 
writes  a  second  Letter  of  Thanks  for  so  singular  a 
Kindness.    Upon  the  fame  of  this,   one  Pelopidaa^) 
entreats  him,  That  he  would  procure  the  like  favour 
for  a  friend  of  His;  but  meets  with  a  repulse.   Now, 
whether  there  was  any  Poem  upon  Clearista  among 
the  Works  of  Stesickorus^  whence  our  Sophist  migM 
take  the  Plot  and  Ground-work  of  this  story;  or 
whether  all  is  entirely  his  own  invention  and  manu- 
facture; I  will  not  pretend  to  guess.    But  let  those 
believe  that  can,  that  such  stuff  as  this  busied  the 
head  of  the  Tyrant:  at  least  they  must  confess  then, 
though  the  Letters  would  represent  him  as  a  great 
admirer  and  judge  too  of  Poetry,  that  he  was  a  mere 
Asinus  ad  Lyram,   For,  in  the  lxxix  Epist.  he  calls 
this  Poem  upon  Clearista  fiiXog  and  jiisX(pdtau,  which  484 
must  here  (as  it  almost  ever  does)  signifie  a  Lyric 
Ode^   since  it  is  spoken  of  Stesichorus  a  Melic  or 
Lyric  Poet.    But  in  the  cxliv  he  calls  it  an  Elegy^ 
iAeyeiov\  which  is  as  different  jfrom/ze^oc,  as  Theogms 
is  from  Pindar^   or  Tibullus   from  Horace.     Wnat? 
the  same  Copy  of  Verses  both  an  Ode  and  an  Elegy? 
Could  not  some  years  acquaintance  with  Stesichorus 
teach  him  the  very  Names?   But  to    forgive  Him, 
or  rather  the  Sophist,  such  an  egregious  piece  of 
Dulness;  why,  forsooth,  so  much  ado,  why  such  a 
vast  way  about,  to  obtain  a  few  Verses?  Could  not 
they  have  writ  directly  to  Stesichorus^  and  at  the 
price  of  some  Present  have  met  with  easie  success? 
Do  not  we  know,  that  all  of  that  String,  Bacchylides^ 

1)  Ep,  Ixv. 
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Stmonides^  Pindar^  got  their  livelyhood  by  the  Muses? 
So  that  to  use  Phalaris's  intercession,  besides  the 
delay  and  an  unnecessary  trouble  to  both,  was  to 
defraud  the  Poet  of  his  Fee. 

Nay  certainly,  they  might  have  employ'd  any 
hand  rather  than  Phalaris^^,  For,  begging  pardon 
of  the  Epistles ,  I  suspect  all  to  be  a  Cheat  about 
Steaichorus'^  friendship  with  him.  For  the  Poet, 
out  of  common  gratitude,  must  needs  have  celebrated 
it  in  some  of  his  Works.  But  that  he  did  not^  the 
««5  Letters  themselves  are,  in  this  point,  a  sufficient 
witness.  For,  in  the  lxxix,  Phalaris  is  feigned  to 
entreat  him,  not  once  to  mention  his  Name  in  his 
Books.  This  was  a  sly  fetch  of  our  Sophist,  to 
prevent  so  shrewd  an  objection  from  Stesichorus^s 
silence  as  to  any  friendship  at  all  with  him.  But 
that  cunning  shall  not  serve  his  turn.  For  what  if 
Phalaris  had  really  wish'd  him  to  decline  mentioning 
his  Name?  Stesichorus  knew  the  World  well  enough, 
that  those  sort  of  requests  are  but  a  modest  simu- 
lation; and  a  disobedience  would  have  been  easily 
pardon'd.  In  the  lxxiv  Letter,  the  Tyrant  proclaims 
and  glories  to  his  enemy  Orsihchus,  that  Pythagoras 
had  stay'd  five  Months  with  him:  why  should  he 
then  seek  to  conceal  from  Posterity  the  twelve  Years 
familiarity  with  Stesichorus  ?  Pindar,  exhorting  Hiero 
the  Tyrant  of  Syracuse  to  be  kind  to  Poets  and 
Men  of  letters,  tells  him  how  Croesus  had  immortal 
praise  for  his  friendship  and  bounty  to  them,^)  but 
the  memory  of  that  cruel  and  inhospitable  Phalaris 
was  hated  and  cursed  every  where.  How  could  Pindar 
have  said  this,  had  he  heard  of  his  extraordinary 
dearness  with  Stesichorus?  For  their  acquaintance, 
according  to  the  Letters,  was  as  memorable  and  as 


1)  Pyih.  I.  196].    Tdv   dk  raupw  ;(aXxi^  xaurrjpa  ingXia  vdotf 
''Ex^pd  ^dXapiv  xaTe/st  itavrd  fpdrtg. 
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glorious,  as  that  of  Croesus  with  ^sop  and  Solon. 
So  that  Findar,  had  he  known  it,  for  that  sole  486 
kindness  to  his  fellow  Poet,  would  have  forborn  so 
vile  a  character.  Plato ^  in  his  Second  Epistle,  re- 
counts to  Dionysiiks  some  celebrated  friendships  of 
learned  Men  with  Tyrants  and  Magistrates ;  Simondes^s 
with  Hiero  and  Pausanias^  Thales^s  with  Periander^ 
Anaxagoras's  with  Pericles^  Solo7i*s  and  others  with 
Croesus.  Now,  how  could  he  have  miss'd,  had  he 
ever  heard  of  it,  this  of  Stesichorus  with  Phalaris? 
being  transacted  in  Sicily^  and  so  a  most  proper 
and  domestic  Example.  If  you  say ,  the  infamy  of 
Phalaris  made  him  decline  that  odious  instance:  in 
that  very  word  you  pronounce  our  Epistles  to  be 
spurious.  For  if  They  had  been  known  to  Plato, 
even  Phalaris  would  have  appeared  as  moderate  a 
Tyrant  as  Dionysius  himself.  Lucian,  that  feigns 
an  Embassy  from  Phalaris^)  to  Delphi  for  the  de- 
dication of  the  Brazen  Bull,  makes  an  Oration  in 
his  Praise,  as  Isocrates  does  of  Busiris;  where, 
without  doubt,  he  has  gathered  all  the  stories  he 
knew  for  Topics  of  his  commendation;  but  he  has 
not  one  word  of  his  friendship  with  Stesichorus. 
Nor,  indeed,  has  any  body  else.  And  do  not  you 
yet  begin  to  suspect  the  credit  of  the  Letters? 

'Twould  be  endless  to  prosecute  this  part,  and 
shew  all  the  silliness  and  impertinency  in  the  Matter  487 
of  the  Epistles.  For,  take  them  in  the  whole  bulk, 
they  are  a  fardle  of  Common  Places,  without  any 
life  or  spirit  from  Action  and  Circumstance.  Do  but 
cast  your  eye  upon  Cicero's  Letters,  or  any  States- 
man's, as  Phalaris  was:  what  Uvely  characters  of 
Men  there  I  what  descriptions  of  Place!  what  noti- 
j&cations  of  Time  1  what  particularity  of  Circumstances! 
what  multiplicity  of  Designs  and  Events!   When  you 


1)  Jn  Phalar,  prior. 
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return  to  these  again,  you  feel  by  the  emptiness 
and  deadness  of  them,  that  you  converse  with  some 
dreaming  Pedant  with  his  elbow  on  his  desk;  not 
with  an  active,  ambitious  Tyrant,  with  his  Hand  on 
his  Sword,  commanding  a  Million  of  Subjects.  All 
that  takes  or  affects  you,  is  a  sti&ess  and  statelinoss 
and  operoseness  of  Stile:  but  as  that  is  improper 
and  unbecoming  in  all  Epistles,  so  especially  it  is 
quite  aliene  from  the  character  of  Phalaris^  a  man 
of  business  and  dispatch. 

Mb.  B,  begins  the  Examination  of  this  Article,  with  a' 
Pedantic  Digression  and  common  Place  about  Pedantry; 
which  I  will  not  now  meddle  with,  but  reserve  for  a  more 
proper  place;  that  I  may  not,  as  He  has  done,  interrupt 
the  Business  of  this  Section  with  an  impertinent  Excursion, 
that  has  no  manner  of  relation  to*t. 
488  The  first  Absurdity  that  I  noted  iA  the  Matter  of 
the  Epistles,  was  the  Himerseans  going  to  Wab  with  the 
Gatanseans  about  Stesichorus'«  Aahesy  and  calling  in  Pha- 
laris  to  their  Assistance,  against  Stesichorus'tf  oum  Advice  in 
a  Case  exactly  like  it.  Now  the  Examiner  pretends  to 
answer  this;  but  with  greater  Craft,  than  Ingenuity,  he 
drops  the  principal  part  of  it.  What  is  there ^  says  he,*) 
in  this  Story  either  absurd,  or  improbable,  that  the  Himerseans 
should  be  so  concerned  to  get  the  Ashes  of  Stesichorus,  and 
the  Oatanffians  to  keep  themf  What  I,  from  the  Epistles,^ 
call'd  a  War  and  sacking  of  a  City,  and  a  dependance 
upon  the  most  Brutal  of  Tyrants;  our  Honourable  Exa- 
miner stiles  a  Concern,  and  says  not  one  word  about  the 
going  to  War.  But  he  tells  us,  This  very  thing  happened 
afterwards  in  the  Case  of  Euripides,  whose  Bones  the  Athe- 
nians sent  a  solemn  Embassy  to  Macedonia  to  retrieve  ^  but 
their  request  was  denied.  And  is  this  the  very  tinng,  and 
the  same  Case  with  that  in  the  Epistles?  It's  so  fsu:  from 
being  the  very  thing,  that  one  can  hardly  pick  out  a  more 
proper  Instance  to  refute  the  Epistles.    For  as  tl|e  Aihe- 
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nians  met  with  a  Denial,  when  they  demanded  Euripidee's 
Ashes,  and  yet  declar'd  no  War  upon  that  account,  nor 
committed  the  least  Hostilities ;  so  likewise  the  Himermans 
would  never  go  to  War  upon  so  slight  an  occasion,  espe- 
cially against  a  powerful  City,  that  had  the  same  Original 
with  their  own,  both  Colonies  being  founded  by  the  Chain 
cidians  of  EuboBa.  After  this  he^)  informs  us  from  Pausanias^ 
That  the  Athenians  btdU  a  Noble  Monument  to  Euripides: 
but  neither  Pausaniae  nor  Thomas  Magister^  who  are  the 
only  AutJiors,  I  suppose,  that  speak  of  it,  say  a  word  of 
its  Noh%Uty\  but  the  one  2)  calls  it  barely  MvrjiWL  Edpemdoo  *89 
xevbv,  and  the  other  Kevordfiov  ^^)  without  a  word  in  its 
Commendation.  Then  he  tells  us  out  of  Plutarch^  That 
the  Orchomenians  endeavour 'd  all  they  could  to  get  Hesiod'^ 
Bonea^  but  the  Locrians  that  had' em y  would  not  be  prevaiVd 
upon  to  part  with' em.  And  here  again  he  puts  a  force 
upon  his  Author,  and  makes  him  say  more  liian  he  really 
does:  but  though  the  Case  were  so,  as  he  represents  it, 
it  would  be,  as  the  most  of  His  are,  a  good  Argument 
against  HimseE  For  as  the  Orchomenians  did  not  go  to 
War  upon't,  though  the  very  Oracle  advised  them  to  fetch 
Hesiod's  Bones;  so  the  Himerceans  would  not  have  run 
that  hazard  for  the  sake  oi  Stesichoms's. 

I  had  blam'd  the  Epistles  for  raising  a  Temple  to 
Stesichorus ;^)  which  the  Examiner  justifies  from  the  several 
Temples  erected  to  Homer  at  Smyrna  and  in  other  Places: 
Which  the  Doctor^  says  he,^)  knew  nothing  of^  though  it  he 
no  secret  even  to  the  first  beginners  of  Learning,  'Tis  a  good 
proof  indeed,  that  the  First  Beginners  may  know  this  thing, 
because  our  Examiner  knows  it.  But  there's  another  thing, 
that  I  perceive  even  He  knows  nothing  of^  that  Homer's 
case  and  Stesichorus's  have  no  relation  to  one  another.  For 
I  pray,  at  what  time  were  the  Temples  built  to  Homer f 
'Twas  a  long  time  before  he  was  honoured  with  so  much 
as  an  Epitaph.  He  was  buried^  says  Herodotus ^^)  in  the 
Island  los,  xal  uarepov  'noXXo}  ^povo),  and  a  long  time  after^ 


1)  P.  100,              2)  Pausan.  p.  2.  [I  2,  2].  8)  Thorn, 

Mag.  vita  Eurip.  p,  100.  [p.  140,  38  West.]  *)  Ep,  64. 

Netbg  Itnda^w  STfjfftySpoo,            »)  P,  101,  «)  Herod,  vita 
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wTien  his  Poems  became  famous^  they  made  an  Epitaph  upon 
him.  As  for  his  Temple  at  Smyrna,  which  Strabo,^)  Cicero, 
and  others  mention,  it  must  needs  be  as  recent  as  the 
City  it  self,  and  that  was  built  by  AnHgonus  and  Lydmachus 

490  six  or  seven  hundred  years  after  the  Poet*s  time,  the  old 
City  having  been  ruin'd  and  desolate  for  400  years  toge- 
ther. And  then  the  Temple  at  Alexandria,  that  Ptolemee 
Philopater  erected  to  his  Memory, 2)  was  later  than  that 
at  Smyrna:  and  the  Marble  of  Vomer's  Apotheosis,  which 
is  publishM  with  an  ample  Commentary  by  tiie  very  Learned 
Cuperus,  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  later  than  them 
both.  What  has  the  £xaminer  got  therefore  by  his  In- 
stances of  Homers  Temples ?  They  are  all  near  ccc  years 
younger  than  Phalaris  and  Stesiehorus;  and  if  a  Custom 
obtained  in  this  Latter  Age,  will  he  infer,  that  it  was 
used  too  in  the  Former?  Or  will  he  compare  the  Fame 
of  Stesichorus  with  the  Glory  of  Hom^f  Or  will  he  suppose 
that  Stesichorus  could  immediately  obtain  those  Honours; 
which  Homer  did  not,  .'till  his  Books  had  lasted  vi  Centuries, 
when  he  was  numbred  among  the  ancient  Hero's?  This  is 
so  poor  an  Excuse  for  the  Sophist,  that  it's  a  further 
Detection  of  him.  For,  since  He  Uved  after  Ptolemee's 
time,  and  had  heard  of  Homer's  Temples  at  Alexandria 
and  Smyrna,  it  might  easily  come  into  His  head  to  build 
the  like  for  Stesichorus:  but  the  true  Phalaris ^  in  whose 
days  even  Homer  himself  had  no  Temple  erected  to  him, 
would  never  have  thought  on't. 

But  what  a  morose  piece  of  Critic  is  that,  where  he 
will  not  give  Me  leave  to  say,  as  others  have  done,^)  Thai 
Himera  was  afterwards  calVd  Thermae?  Because  forsooth 
Diodorus  and  Cicero  say,  they  were  not  built  upon  the  same 
spot  of  Ground.  And  yet  Diodorus^)  himself  expressly  calls 
the  Inhabitants  of  Thermos,  Himerceans:  and  Scipio,  when 
he  gave  them  the  Statues  that  formerly  belonged  to  Himera; 

491  and  Cicero,  when  he  tells  that  story  of  Sdpio,  do  both  as 
good  as  declare,  that  they  look'd  upon  them  as  the  same 
City.    Polybius^)  therefore  joins  both  words  together,  and 


1)  Strata  p.  646.        2)  ^lian.  xiii,  22.         3)  p,  101,  102. 
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calls  them  Bepfuov  rwfi  ""Ifiepacwv;  and  so  Ptolemee^)  Bepfml 
^Jfiepae  mXeg,  which  Cluveritis  corrects  ^Ifispcuou;  and  so  an 
Inscription  in  Gruter,^)  COL.  AUG.  HIMERjEORUM 
THERMIT.  And  if  I  may  not  say  Himera  was  called  Ther- 
mce,  because  they  were  not  upon  the  same  Spot;  1  must 
not  say  neither,  what  every  body  has  said,  that  Naxos 
was  called  Taurominium,  nor  that  Syharis  was  call'd  Thurii; 
no,  nor  that  Smyrna  was  call'd  Smyrna^  nor  Magnesia  call'd 
Magnesia;  for  the  new  Towns  of  those  Names  were  as 
remote  from  the  old  ones,  as  Thermos  from  Himera. 

I  had  charg'd  the  Letters  with  an  Inconsistency;  because 
the  List  makes  Fhalaris's  Wife  to  have  been  poyson'd  at 
Asiypalcea,  soon  after  her  Husband's  Flight,  but  the  Lxixth 
makes  her  alive  in  Crete  many  years  after,  when  Fhalaria 
was  grown  old  in  the  Monarchy  at  Agrigentum.  Mr.  B.  is 
pleased  to  reply,  ^)  That  here  I  make  an  unreasonable  Sup^ 
Xwsition,  thai  the  Letters  must  have  been  written  in  the  same 
Order  that  they  now  stand;  for  if  that  do  not  take  place, 
there's  no  manner  of  Inconsistency  between  these  two  Epistles, 
Now  what  Name  ought  to  be  given  to  such  a  Writer  as 
this  is,  who  prevaricates  so  notoriously  in  a  case  as  plain 
as  the  Sun?  Did  I  ever  make  such  a  Supposition,  that 
the  Letters  were  written  in  the  order  they  are  Printed? 
Had  I  not  expressly  suppos'd  in  the  ivth  Article,  that  the 
Lxxxvth  Letter  might  be  written  before  the  Lxxxivth,*)  nay 
before  the  xxth,  nay  before  the  very  First  of  all?  And 
is  it  not  visible  and  plain  to  any  man  of  Sense,  that  1 49s 
place  the  Inconsistency  here,  not  upon  the  order  of  the 
Epistles,  but  upon  the  differences  of  Place  and  Time?  I 
would  ask  him  now  in  his  own  Language,  Was  the  pleasure 
of  forging  this  imaginary  Supposition^  which  is  worthy  of 
himself,  and  none  of  mine,  an  equivalent  to  the  shame  of 
being  told  onHf 

But  he  tells  me,*)  /  moJce  Four  otJier  Sttppositions ; 
which  have  not  the  least  Countenance  from  the  Epistles^  or  any 
other  History.  What  the  Examiner  will  grant  or  deny,  to 
me  is  indifferent;  but  I  appeal  to  Others,  if  every  Particular 
that  I  said  there  may  not  be  fairly  gathered  from   the 


1)  rUI4p.  199Wilberg].    ^)  Gruterp.433.    ^)  P.  102, 103. 
^)  See  here  p.  146.  »)  P.  103. 
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Letters  themselves.  Phalaris^)  fied  from  Astypalsea;  HU 
Wife  endeavouring^)  to  follow  him  was  poison' d  by  Python, 
who  courted  her  to  a  second  Marriage*  Again,  His  Wife  is 
alive  in  Crete,*)  when  Phalaris  had  long  possessed  the  Go- 
vemment  of  Agrigentmn.  All  this  is  plainly  afiSrm'd  in 
the  fjctters.  Now  if  Astypalaia  was  not  a  Town  of  Orete^ 
but  an  Island  of  the  Sporades^  as  I  have  proved  already 
against  Phalaris' s  Editors;  then  if  she  was  poison'd  at 
Astypalcea,  she  could  not  afterwards  be  alive  in  Crete.  And 
if  she  was  poison'd  for  endeavouring  to  follow  her  Husband, 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  very  long  after 
his  Flight:  she  could  not  be  yet  alive,  when  he  was  grown 
old  in  Sicily,  I  must  confess,  that  these  two  Accounts 
are  still  in  my  opinion  Inconsistencies,  But  Mr.  B.  and  I 
may  have  very  different  Notions  of  what  deserves  to  be 
called  by  that  Name.  For  his  Examination  flatly  contradicts 
his  own  Index  to  Phalaris;  and  his  Margin  in  more  places 
than  one  is  directly  opposite  to  his  Text ;  and  yet  he  seems 
493  not  to  apprehend  them  to  be  inconsistent  one  with  another: 
for  he  has  made  no  retractation  of  his  Index  to  Phalaris; 
and  has  made  his  Margin  keep  company  with  his  Text, 
as  if  they  were  very  good  Friends. 

My  other  Exception  against  the  Epistles  was  the 
Sophist's  absurd  Conduct  about  Nicocles's  Address  to  Phala- 
ris^ to  obtain  by  his  Intercession  a  Copy  of  Verses  from 
Stesichorus.  But  the  Examiner  protests^*)  he  can  see  no  harm, 
nor  any  thing  unnatural  inU.  Now  this  being  a  matter  of 
mere  Judgment,  and  no  Controversie  of  Fact,  I  am  not 
surpriz*d  to  see  Mr.  J5.  and  my  self  have  such  different 
opinions  about  it.  And  when  a  thing  is  once  brought  to 
that  Issue,  'tis  in  vain  to  dispute  further  about  it;  but 
we  must  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  Readers,  that  have 
Tast  and  Skill.  I  shall  only  take  some  short  notice  of 
the  Particulars,  that  his  Argument  is  built  on.  He  says,*) 
Phalaris  was  not  succesrfuU  in  a  second  Attempt  upon  Stesi- 
chorus,  at  the  instance  of  a  Sicilian  Grentleman.^)  But  it's 
plain  from  the  Epistle  it  self,  that  Phalaris  refused  to  make 
a  second  Attempt ;  so  that  the  Gentleman  was  unsuccessfoli 


1)  Ep,  4,  49,  »)  Ep.  51.  8)  Ep,  69.  *)  P.  104, 

5)  P.  104.  6)  Ep.  65. 
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with  Phalaria^  not  Fhalaris  with  Stegichorus.  Mr,  B,  it 
seems,  does  not  know  his  own  Favourite  Book;  and  yet  if 
I,  that  despise  it,  and  helieve  it  not  worth  the  Reading, 
had  made  such  a  mistake  about  it,  as  this  is:  he  would 
have  given  us  two  whole  Pages  in  aggravation  of  the  Fault, 
and  have  pour'd  out  his  Grimace  and  Banter  profusely 
upon  so  worthy  a  Subject. 

But  he  finds  I  have  high  Thoughts  ^  Phalaris,  i)  because 
I  said,  That  such  Stuff  as  Stesichorus'^  Verses  did  not  busie 
his  Head.  They  were  not  Mgh  Thoughts  of  his  great  Mo- 
narchy, but  hard  ones  of  his  Cruelty  and  Barbarity^  that 
made  me  suppose,  such  matters  did  not  busie  his  head.  «94 
Mr.  B,  then  might  have  sav*d  that  diminishing  Character 
that  he  gives  here  of  Fhalaris'8  power.  One  may  guess 
it  was  much  against  his  Mind,  to  depress  his  Sicilian  Prince : 
but  his  Anger  against  his  Antagonist  was  stronger  here 
than  his  Sense  of  Loyalty.  But  let  us  see  how  he  manages  9 
He  was  only  a  petty  Frince,  he  says,  of  one  Town  in  Sicily. 
I  perceive,  he  has  not  lost  all  his  former  respect  for  him ; 
he^ll  make  him  a  Frince  still,  though  it  be  but  a  Fetty 
one.  But  why  so  ill-natur'd  as  to  allow  him  but  one  single 
Town,  Agrigentum;  and  in  that  single  Town  too  to  take 
away  Half  of  his  Subjects?  What  will  he  do  therefore 
with  Suidas,^  who  makes  him  Tyrant  of  all  Sicily?  or 
with  Diogenianus ^^)  who  affirms.  That  he  subdu'd  the  City 
and  Country  oj  Leontini?  or  with  Folycenus ^*')  who  makes 
him  conqtter  i^e  Sicanians  and  take  Ouessa  (or  rather  Inessa) 
their  Capital  Cityf  or  with  Diodorus^^)  who  informs  us,  that 
he  had  two  Castles,  ^xvojwg  X6<poQ  and  0aMptov ,  in  the 
Territories  of  Gela^  a  days  Journey  from  Agrigentum  f  or 
lastly,  what  will  he  do  with  the  Epistles^)  themselves,  which 
pretend  he  vanquished  the  Leontini^  and  the  TauromerUtes 
and  ZancUeans  their  Allies?  If  Mr.  B,  pleases  to  take  all 
these  into  the  account,  he  may  allow  his  Frince  to  have 
been  Master  of  a  MiUion  of  Subjects;  though  Agrigentum 
should  not  be  so  populous,  as  Laertius  represents  it.  And 
why  now  would  Mr.  B,  deal  so  unkindly  with  him,  to  make 


1)  P.  104.  *)  Suid,  (Pa7.  ropavvijcaq  ZixeXiag, 

V .        IT  '»     ::    ^Q   J^axaizoXsfjmcaq  to bq  Asovuvo _ ,, 

IHod.  p.  741.  [XIX  108].       «)  JSpist.  86. 


8)  Diog.  Hapotfii&v  ii,  50.  KaraTzoXsfi'^aq  robg  Aeovrivoug, 
*)  FtdycenuSf  Y,  1.       5) 
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him  a  Petty  Prince  of  one  CUy  only,  when  such  Credible 
Authors  assign  him  many  more?  Is  there  not,  as  I  have 
often  observ'd,  a  certain  Fatality  in  this  Gentleman's  Errors, 
so  that  whether  he  talks  for  Phalaris  or  against  him,  on 
both  sides  he  is  always  mistaken? 

495  He  goes  on  and  tells  me,^)  That  there  have  been  Tyrants 

tvith  many  millions  of  Subjects  that  have  employed  themsdt>es 
about  Poems.  Has  not  the  Dr*  seen,  says  he,  the  Fragments 
of  Augustus'^  Letters  to  Horace,  pressing  and  obliging  that 
Poet  to  write  f  Never  was  piece  of  History  more  aptly 
applied:  I  can  heartily  now  forgive  him  all  he  has  said 
about  Me,  when  I  see  how  judicious  and  exact  he  is  in 
bestowing  Names  and  Characters.  Phalaris  is  a  Sicilian 
Prince  with  him,  and  Augustus  is  a  Tyrant.  Methinks  that 
Dionysius  Tyrant  of  Syracuse  had  been  a  nearer  and  pro- 
perer  Comparison;  for  he  was  so  concerned  with  Poets 
and  Poems,  that  he  not  only  had  several  Poets  in  his 
Court,  but  himself  made  several  Tragedies.  Though  even 
this  or  any  other  such  Instance  had  been  wholly  impertinent; 
for  as  I  said,  'twas  not  Phalaris's  Greatness,  but  his  Bar- 
barity and  Ignorance  (being  an  illiterate  Publican,  before 
he  usurp'd  the  Tyranny)  that  makes  his  Dealings  with 
Stesichorus  for  Copies  of  Yerses,  to  be  so  improbable  and 
absurd. 

But  a  Present,  he  says,^)  had  been  an  improper  means 
to  obtain  Verses  of  Stesichorus;  for  he  was  one  of  the  Greatest 
Men  of  Sicily.  This  is  a  new  piece  of  History,  and  to  be 
sure  he  takes  care  to  make  it  out  well.  Yes  by  two  very 
good  Arguments,  First,  because y  as  Suidas  tells  him,  his 
Brother  Helianax  was  NoiwMTrj^,  a  Lawgiver,  Ay,  no  doubt 
on't,  if  he  was  a  Lawgiver,  he  must  consequently  be  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  But  it  falls  out  unfortunately, 
that  the  Legislative  Power  was  not  always  in  such  Great 
Hands,  as  it's  now  a -days:  The  best  Law  -  makers  ^  sajrs 
Aristotle,^)  were  of  the  middle  Rank  of  Citizens;  for  Solon 

496  ?^<z«  stich  a  one,  as  appears  by  his  Poems;  and  Lycurgos, 
for  he  was  no  King;  and  Charondas  and  most  of  the  rest 
Even  Aristotle  himself,  whose  Nobility  was  not  extraor- 
dinary,^) made  Laws  for  the  Abderitans,    Zaleucus,  as  we 

1)  P.  105.  2)  p.  105^  loe.  3)  Arist.  Polit,  iv.  11. 

I VI  p.  1296  a].  4)  Zoert.  [VI,  4]  Plutareh  c.  Colotem.  [32]. 
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have  seen  above,  was  but  a  Shepherd  and  a  Slave.  Eu- 
doxu8^)  the  Cnidian  made  Laws  to  his  own  Citizens;  and 
yet  he  was  so  poor,^)  that  Theomedon  a  Physician  bore 
his  Charges  at  Athens;  and  his  Friends  made  a  Purse 
for  him,  when  he  was  to  travel  to  ^gypt.  And  Protagoras 
was  Lawgiver  to  the  Thurians^^)  and  yet  at  first  he  was 
no  better  than  a  Porter  to  carry  Burdens.*)  Why  then 
must  Stesichorus  be  one  of  the  Greatest  Men  in  SicUy^ 
because  he  had  a  Brother  a  Lawgiver?  The  Examiner, 
we  see,  will  still  be  true  to  his  old  way  of  Reasoning: 
for  one  may  fairly  infer  the  very  contrary  from  it,  that 
he  was  but  of  Middle  and  ordinary  Quality.  Well,  but 
he  must  needs  be  one  of  the  Greatest  men  there  ;^)  because 
he  made  an  Apologue  to  the  Himerseans  against  Phalaris, 
About  the  Horse  and  his  Rider  ^  and  the  Stag,^)  And  is 
that  such  a  proof  of  his  Wealth  and  Greatness  above  the 
•low  temptations  of  Money  and  Presents  ?  Menenius  Agrippa  ^) 
made  such  anotlier  Apologue  to  the  Romans^  and  yet  he 
was  so  very  poor,  that  he  left  not  enough  to  bury  him. 
There's  another  Apologue  too  of  ^>o/s,  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  in  the  very  place  where  he  tells  Stesichorus' s: 
and  if  ^sop  a  poor  Slave  could  make  Apologues  at  Samos, 
relating  to  Public  Affairs;  why  must  Stesichoms's  Apologue 
at  Himera  prove  him  one  of  the  Greatest  men  in  Sicily? 
The  Arundel  Marble  gives  us  a  Date,  when  Stesichorus 
the  Poet  Eig  ^EXXd8a  d^cxero^  went  into  Greece.  Now  eig 
^EXXdZa  d^txea&oLt  means  to  travel  into  Greece  to  get  Money,  497 
as  his  Brother  Poets  did,  who  were  to  make  their  Fortunes 
by  their  Pen,  When  Homer  was  very  poor,  says  Herodotus^^) 
some  persuaded  him  elg  t^v  EXXdda  dntxia^at  to  go  into 
Greece;  and  he  design'd  it,  but  died  in  los^  before  he 
began  the  Voyage.  And  the  Readers  will  be  apt  to  suspect, 
for  all  the  Greatness  that  Mr.  B,  dreams  of,  that  Stesichorus 
had  no  other  Errand  to  Greece^  than  Homer  had  before  him, 
and  Simonides  and  others  after  him. 

I  had  made  another  Censure  upon  the  Epistles  for 


1)  Laert.  [VIII  8,  88].  Plut,  ibid.        3)  Laert.        3)  Laert. 
[IX  8,  60].  *)  Bajulus,  ^opfio^Spog.     GeUius,  v,  3.  [Greed 

dx^o^dpouq  voccmt], '       5)  p.  106.        ^)  Arist,  Rhet.  ii,  2,  [20]. 
7)  Livy,  ii.  [32].  »)  Herod.  Vita  Homen  [p.  14,  361  West.] 
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calling  the  same  Copy  of  Verses  both  MeXog  and  *EXeystdv. 
The  Examiner  replies,^)  That  by  the  different  cast  of  his 
Head,  he  should  have  reasoned  just  the  other  way,  and  have 
infer^d  something  in  favour  of  the  Letters.  First,  he  says, 
a  Sophist  would  not  have  confounded  the  words.  True;  a 
learned  Sophist  would  not  have  writ  such  sorry  Epistles, 
as  a  judicious  Man  would  not  have  published  them :  but 
our  Mock  Pholaris  is  a  Sophist  of  that  size,  that  no  kind 
of  Blunder  is  below  his  Character.  But  a  Prince,  says 
Mr.  B,  might  not  think  himself  obliged  4o  write  with  all  the 
exactness  of  a  Scholar.  This  is  just  the  Second  Part  of 
his  Complement  to  Queen  Elizabeth:^)  he's  resolVd,  it 
seems,  to  stand  up  for  Princes,  and  maintain  for  them  a 
Royal  Prerogative  of  speaking  improperly.  But  let  Mr.  B, 
be  as  good  a  Courtier  as  he  pleases :  I  am  now  to  consider 
him  only  in  his  Capacity  of  a  Critic.  I  shall  procede 
therefore,  to  his  next  Remark,  That  Phalaris  calVd  it  an 
EXeysTov,  when  he  ask^d  it  of  Stesichorus,  and  knew  not  what 
Measure  it  tootdd  be  in :  but  when  he  had  it,  and  saw  it  was 
Lyric,  he  then  caWd  it  MeXog,^)  Who  can  deny  now,  but  this 
498  is  sharply  observed?  but  there's  one  inconvenience  in% 
that  while  he's  careful  of  the  Prince's  Reputation,  he  betrays 
the  Poet's.  For  if  an  EUgy  in  th^  proper  Sense  of  tibe 
word  (as  this  Excuse  supposes)  was  bespoken  of  Stesidkorus; 
why  should  he  make  a  Lyric  Poem  instead  on't?  This  had 
been  just  like  the  Sign-Painter,  that  whatsoever  was  be- 
spoken of  him,  whether  a  Lion  or  a  Dolphin,  always  painted 
a  Rose.  But  Mr.  B.  will  prove,*)  That^Xsyog  and  EXeyeeov 
had  a  looser  sense  than  what  the  Grammarians  put  upon  them; 
because  Dion  Chrysostom  calls  Heroic  Verses  on  Sardanapa- 
lus'«  Tomb  EXeyeeov,  But  there's  a  Figure  of  Rhetoric 
here,  call'd  Self -contradiction,  that's  very  frequent  in  our 
Examiner's  Reasonings.  For  he  had  newly^)  said,  A  Sophist 
could  not  mistake  'EXsysTov,  the  distinct  Sense  of  which  was 
so  well  settled  before  his  Time  by  the  Grammarians:  and 
now  he  produces  Dion  Chrysostom,  (who  as  he  tells  US,*) 
was  as  errant  a  Sophist  and  Declamer  as  ever  was)  em- 
ploying it  in  a   looser  meaning  than   what  the  Grammarians 


1)  f .  106,  107.  2)  See  here  p.  223.  «)  P.  107. 

4)  P.  107.  5)  p.  103,  6)  p.  26. 
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put  uponH,  But  to  let  this  pass ;  what  he  teaches  us  here 
about  the  Distinct  Sense  that  the  Grammarians  settled  upon\ 
is  but  a  cast  of  his  oum  loose  and  unsettled  Sense.  For 
Uie  Grammarians  knew  well  enough,  that  'Ekeyeeov  was 
taken  for  Epitaph,  even  without  a  Pentameter  in't.  They 
could  learn  that  out  of  Herodotus,^)  among  others,  when 
he  tells  'em,  That  the  People  of  los  rb  ikeyecov  rode  iiU- 
ypaipav,  terote  this  Elegy  on  Homer'«  Tomb, 

^vM8e  ryp  iepijv  xe^a^ijv  xar^  youa  xaXimret 
^Avdpwv  npdxov  xofffi^Topa  diov^)  'ViiT^pov, 
And  Suidas,^)  one  of  those  Grammarians,  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  this;  for  he  cites  the  very  same  Epitaph,  and 
calls  it  'EXeyecov.  The  case  is  no  more  than  this :  In  the  499 
old  times  they  generally  made  their  Epitaphs  in  a  single 
Distich,  Hexameter  and  Pentameter;  whence  in  process 
of  time  an  Epitaph  at  large  came  to  be  call'd  'EXeYscov. 
The  Ancients,  says  the  Scholiast*)  upon  Apollonius  Rhodiua, 
used  TlXeyeta  for  Inscriptions  upon  Tombs.  Tk  iXsyeta,  says 
Lycurgus^)  the  Orator,  tA  ineyeypapLfieva  iv  To7g  [ivriiielotg. 
But  what  advantage  is  this  now  to  Mr.  B.  and  his  Pha- 
iaris  f  An  ^EXeyeiov  of  all  Hexameters  is  as  remote  from  a 
Lyric  Song,  as  if  it  was  mix'd  with  Pentameters.  So  that 
'£JAeye?ov  and  MiXog  cannot  yet  be  used  for  the  same  Copy 
of  Verses,  but  by  that  Privilege  of  making  Solecisms,  that 
Mr.  B.  would  vindicate  to  Princes. 

But  his  next  Proof  perhaps  may  be  better:  for  a 
Nightingale y  he  says,^)  in  Aristophanes'^  aves,  is  said  to 
sing  ^hyoi,  and  by  and  by  those  very  ^Xeyot  are  called  Mihj. 
This  indeed  carries  both  Surprize  and  Demonstration  along 
with  it.  What  a  strange  reach  of  Fancy  has  our  Exa- 
miner? Who  but  He  could  ever  have  thought  on  this  pretty 
Argument  from  a  Nightingale?  Let  us  put  it  into  a  Syl- 
logism, A  Nightingale  sings  MiXrjy  A  Nightingale  sings  ^XByot, 
Ergo  Mihj  arid  ^Xeyot  are  the  same.  Very  quaint  indeed, 
and  out  of  the  common  way!  but  it  has  one  little  Fault, 
that  if  a  Nightingale  can  sing  more  Tunes  than  One,  his 


1)  Herod.  VUa  Eomeri  \v.  19,  494  West.]  3)  [i^^Xov  in 

the  edd.]  «)  Suid.  v.  "Viir^poq,  *)  Schol.  ApoUonU  ii, 

784.  Tote  iXeyelotg  iy  roTg  intra^ioig  iypwvTO  ol  TtaXaeoL 
i)  Lycurg.  p.  168  [§  142].  «)  P.  107,  108. 
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Syllogism  must  then  be  husht.  Mr.  B,  seems  to  bring 
this  Argument  with  a  very  serious  Air;  as  if  because  the 
Poet  metaphorically  calls  the  Singing  of  a  Bird  by  the 
several  Names  of  Human  Music,  we  may  infer  that  all  those 
Names  may  signifie  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  in  the 
very  same  Page  Aristophanes  says,  that  the  Upupa,  which 
wo  we  call  the  Hoopoe,  no  very  melodious  Bird,  chanted  a  MiXog, 
Vunoip  fieX<i)8eev  au  TtoLpaaxeud^erac*^) 
Mr.  B,  therefore  by  the  very  same  Reasoning  may  give 
us  another  Syllogism,  The  Nightingale  sings  a  MiXog,  The 
Hoopoe  sings  a  MiXog,  Ergo  the  Hoopoe  sings  Wee  the  Nightin- 
gale. And  by  the  same  Argument  Blackbirds  will  sing  like 
them;  for  Their  Notes  too  are  MiXrjj 

Koaaixpot  d^euacv  nocxeXorpauXa  ijdhj,^) 
and  so  the  Cicada  too, 

SooB^dv  ix  nTepOywv  &8b  xpixouaa  fxiXog,^) 
Nay  the  very  Frogs  will  croak  like  Nightingales: 

TaTg  Nuuxpatat  S*  edo$ev  del  rbv  Bdrpa^ov  ^deev. 

Tip  d'  iyo}  oh  fboviotiUy  rh  yap  MsAog  ob  xaXbv  q8eu^) 
But  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  the  same  Nightingale 
in  Aristophanes  a  little  after  begins  to  chant  a  Lesson  of 
Anapcests, 

^Tjxvojv  abvrpof   d;ifj8oiy^) 

^Ap^ou  TQjv  dvanatCFTOJV. 
So  that  by  Mr.  B's,  powerful  Argument  both  Mihj  and 
^hyot  and  ^Avdnacarot  may  be  all  used  in  the  same  signi- 
fication. And  if  Mr.  B,  had  but  produc'd  some  Anap€BsU 
of  Nightingales  to  confute  my  observation  about  the  Mea- 
sures^) of  that  Verse,  they  might  have  done  him  perhaps 
much  better  service  than  those  of  jEschylua  and  Seneca. 

I  had  declared.  That  I  suspected  all  to  be  a  Cheats 
about  the  Friendship  between  Fhalaris  and  Stesichorus; 
because  the  Poet  himself  never  mention'd  it,  nor  any  other 
Writer;  though  several,  had  it  been  true,  had  fair  occasion 


1)  Aristoph.  p.  376.  [Av.  226].  2)  Anthol.  i,  20.  fed. 

Jacobs  1 196,  Pal.  n  155].  3)  Ihid.  iii,  24.  [1 126  Jac. 

Pal.  1  361].  *)  Moachus.  id.  iii.  [107].  *)  Aristoph. 

p.  395,  [Av.  679—684].  ^)  See  here  p.  134.  dfc. 
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to  speak  of  it  Now  the  Examiner  accounts  for  iwcidw's 
silence;  because  he  had  said  enough,  in  naming  Pythagoras^ 
and  to  have  added  StesichoTus^s  name,  wotM  have  made  501 
the  Piece  look  stiff  and  unnatural.^)  Wonderfully  nice  and 
exact:  he  can  tell  you  to  a  single  Word,  when  a  Treatise 
will  be  stiff;  like  the  Gardiner  that  could  determin  to  a 
Minute,  when  his  Melons  were  ripe.  How  many  have  I 
scvo'dy  says  Phalaris  in  Ltician^  ^)  who  plotted  against  me^  am.d 
were  convicted,  as  Acanthus  that  stands  here^  and  Timocrates, 
and  Leogoras  his  Brother  f  Now  according  to  the  Letters, 
Stesichorus  too  was  taken  Plotting,  and  yet  tiie  Tyrant 
saved  his  Life,  and  made  him  his  Friend.  But,  says  Mr. 
-B,  if  Lucian  here  had  added  Stesichorus  to  the  other  Three, 
that  single  Name  would  have  made  the  Discourse  as  stiff 
as  any  Buckram.  And  yet  allowing,  that  Lucian  himself 
had  as  nice  a  sensation  of  Stiffiiess  as  Mr.  B.  appears  to 
have,  and  therefore  would  not  put  down  Four  names,  but 
Three  only;  yet  methinks  he  might  have  spar'd  one  of 
those  Three,  and  put  Stesichorus  in  his  room;  unless  Mr. 
B.  will  shew,  that  Timocrates  or  Leogoras  (whom  no  body 
ever  heard  of)  were  as  famous  as  Stesichorus^  and  their 
Examples  as  memorable.  But  Mr.  B.  adds  farther,  thcU  if 
LucianV  silence  be  an  Exception  to  Stesichorus**  acquaintance 
with  Phalaris,  it  is  to  Abaris'*  too:  which  yet  our  Critic 
has  before^)  for  the  sake  of  Aristotle  and  Jamblichus,  been 
graciously  pleas'd  to  allow,  Now  without  the  Examiner's 
telling  us,  we  might  guess,  that  he  was  not  awake  sometimes 
in  his  Work;*)  for  surely  the  Man  that  vjrit  this^  must  have 
been  fast  asleep ;  *)  or  else  he  could  never  have  taWd  so  wildly. 
There  is  not  one  word  in  that  place  that  his  Margin  refers 
to,  about  Phalaris  s  Friendship  with  Abaris,  And  how  could 
/  aUow  it  for  the  sake  of  Aristotle,  who  says  not  the  least 
Syllable  of  it;-  or  if  I  should  allow  it  for  the  sake  of  Jam-  502 
blichus,  What  would  that  be  to  Ludanf  For  according  to 
Jamblichus^  the  Tyrant  was  kiU'd  by  Abaris's  means  upon 
their  first  Acquaintance;  how  then  could  Phalaris  in  Lucian 
have  magnified  himself  to  the  Delphians  upon  the  past 
friendship  of  that  Hyperboreanf  H  Lucian  had  believed  the 


1)  P.  109,  2)  Lucian  I.  Fkal,  p,  846,  [§  197]. 

3)  Dissert,  p,  16.  4)  p.  203,  5)  P,  137. 
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Story,  as  JambUc^us  tells  it,  That  the  Tyrant  was  deposed 
by  Pifthagoras  and  Abaria  at  their  first  Visit;  his  menUomng 
Abaria  or  Pythagoras  in  Fhalaris^s  Speech  at  Ddphi^  had 
been  very  absurd.  Bat  Stesichams  had  been  a  proper 
Instance,  if  the  Letters  be  true;  for  he  was  zii  Years  the 
Tyrant's  Friend,  and  died  too  before  him.  So  that  Lucum's 
not  mentioning  Him  shews  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Epistles; 
as  on  the  contrary  his  mentioning  Pythagoras^  shews  he 
knew  nothing  of  tiiat  story  of  his  deposing  Phalaris. 

In  the  next  place  Mr.  B.^)  accounts  for  Plato'^  Silence 
about  the  Friendship  of  Stesichorus  and  PhalarU:  became 
Plato  mentions  nothing  there  of  the  Acquaintance  between  Py- 
thagoras and  Phalaris.  An  admirable  account  indeed! 
Plato  says  Mr.  B,  might  omit  the  mention  of  Stesichom% 
Friendsldp  with  Phalaris^  and  yet  might  believe  it  true; 
because  he  mentions  not  another  Friendship,  that  in  all 
probability  is  as  mere  a  Fiction  as  that.  Which  is  as  just 
as  if  he  reasoned  thus;  The  Ancients  in  their  Accounts  of 
JEsop^  say  nothing  of  his  Ugliness  ^  and  yet  they  might 
believe  it:  because  they  say  nothing  neither  of  XarUhiu^ 
the  Philosopher  with  his  Company  of  Scholastics.  But  says 
Mr.  B.  the  Pythagoreans  aU  agree,  that  their  Master  md 
Phalaris  toere  acquainted;  and  Dr.  B.  grants  it,  I  granted 
they  were  Contemporaries;  and  by  a  familiar  slight  of  hand,^ 
«08  he  turns  the  word  into  AcquairUance;  as  he  once  did 
before.  But  how  knows  he  that  all  the  Pythagoreans  agrts; 
when  the  only  men  that  speak  a  word  of  it  are  Ludm 
and  Jamblichus;  and  they  were  neither  of  them  iy*«- 
goreansf  or  suppose  the  Pythagorean  story  true,  as  Jo^ 
blichus*)  reports  it,  That  Phalaris  blasphemed  ^  Godt, 
despised  Philosophy,  and  design d  to  murder  Pythagoras; 
would  this  have  been  as  proper  and  domestic  an  Instance 
for  Plato,  as  the  xii  Years  Friendship  with  Stesiehom^ 
What  a  master  of  Decency  is  Mr.  -B,  and  what  a  Bdi^ 
has  he  of  dextrous  management,  who  goes  about  to  excuse 
Plato  for  not  numbering  Phalaris's  and  P^hagoras's  BnmUn 
(for  so  it*s  represented  by  those  Pythagoreans  he  speaks 


1)  P.  109.  »)  PUmud.  v.JE8op.  [c.  14].  »)  Sec 

here  p.  30.  *)  JamU,  v,  Pyth.  p.  184,  [216—221]. 
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of)  among  the  CeUhrated  Friendships  of  Learned  men  with 
Tyrants?  • 

As  for  the  argument  from  the  silence  oi  Pindar j^)  he 
will  not  attempt  to  answer  it;  which  is  a  better  sign  of 
Discretion,  than  he  usually  shews.  However  hell  put  me 
in  mind  of  one  false  Colour  that  I  have  given  to  my  Argument: 
For  I  said,  Pindar  enchorts  Hiero  to  be  kind  to  Poets  and 
men  of  Letters :  but,  says  he ,  there's  not  a  word  of  thai  in 
the  Verses  themselves  ^  whatever  guess  the  Scholiast  may  make 
at  their  remote  meaning^  So  that  the  Doctor  might  as  well 
prove  his  Point  from  ^Aptarov  fikv  oSwp,  What  shall  we 
say  now  to  such  a  hardy  Writer,  as  this  is?  who  can 
deny  with  such  an  Air  of  Confidence,  what  every  bodies 
Eyes  can  witness  to  be  true?  The  very  words  of  Pindar 
immediately  preceding  the  passage  I  cited,  are 

Koit  Xoyiotg  xat  doeSoeg,^) 
which  by  the  nicest  Translation  means  Men  of  Letters,  and 
Poets,    And  to  be  kind  to  such  the  Poet  exhorts  Hiero  in  504 
the  Paragraph  just  before, 

Euav&sT  S^  iv  dpr^  napuLSVwv, 

Evmp  rt  ^cX&iQ  axodiv  adecav  d  — 

Et  xXuecv,  117}  xdiive  Xtav  dandvatg: 
that  is;    Continue  your  generous  Temper,   and  if  you  desire 
immortal  Fame,  do  not  be  weary  of  being  BountifulL 

After  he  has  denied  that  to  be  in  Pindar,  which  is 
evidently  and  expresly  there;  the  next  and  last  advance 
he  makes  is  to  deny  that  to  be  in  the  Letters,  which  He 
himself  once  knew  to  be  there,  if  it  was  He  that  translated 
them.  The  Letters,  he  says,^)  do  not  imply,  that  there  was 
any  extraordinary  deamess  between  Stesichorus  a»tc2  Phalaris ; 
there's  no  proof  from  them,  that  Stesichorus  lov'd  him;  His 
friendship  was  desired,  and  he  only  out  of  prudence  did  not 
stand  off.  This  is  spoken  with  a  good  measure  of  Assu- 
rance, let  us  see,  with  what  measure  of  Truth.  The  Tyrant 
declares,*)  that  though  he  gave  Stesichorus  xn  Tears  of 
Life,  yet  still  he  was  in  debt  to  him;  for  He  alone  of  all 
Mortals  gave  him  Courage,  and  taught  him  to  despise  Death; 


1)  P.  110,  111.  2)  [Pind.  Pyth.  1  94].  S)  P.  UU 

4)  Ep.  103.  «)  54, 
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and  that  for  the  sake  of  Stesichoras,  ^)  he^s  ready  to  encounter 
certain  JD^striiciion.  And  the  Fame  of  Fhalaris'8  kindness 
to  him  was  so  great,  that  the  Tauromendtes^  applied  to 
Steeichorue  to  intercede  with  the  Tyrant,  that  he  would 
remit  the  Price  of  their  Captives.  Stesichorus  dies,  before 
he  could  do  it  for  them;  but  he  leaves  it  in  command  to 
his  Daughters  to  ask  that  favour  in  his  Name.  The  Tyrant 
upon  the  first  notice  of  the  request  immediately  returns 
the  Money,  with  this  Protestation,  That  he  would  not  only 
do  that  for  his  sake^  dX)!  el  xal  re  xa2  Ta;v  dSuvdropv  iarl 
£05  fie^ov,  but  any  thing  else^  though  Uwere  more  than  Impossible, 
And  yet  it  appears,  from  another  Letter, 3)  that  the  Sum 
he  remitted  here  was  no  less  than  a  Hundred  Talents, 
or  18,000  Pound  Sterling,  the  greatest  Sum  by  much  that 
appears  in  the  whole  Set  of  Epistles ,  and  six  times  as 
much  as  in  another  Letter*)  he  was  forc'd  to  borrow  for 
himself.  This  I  presume  is  a  pretty  good  token  of  an 
Extraordinary  Deamess  on  Phalaris'^  side:  and  this  alone 
would  be  argument  enough,  to  prove  Stesichorus  was  not 
insensible  on  His  part;  for  Mr.  B.  surely  will  not  make 
such  a  Ninny  of  his  Sicilian  Prince^  as  to  suppose  him  so 
prodigal  of  his  highest  Favours  without  suitable  returns 
of  Friendship.  But  besides  this,  the  very  Letters  are  as 
express  for  Stesichorus's  Love  as  for  Phalaris's.  For  as 
the  Tauromenites  address'd  to  Stesichorus^  to  obtain  favours 
of  the  Tyrant;  so  Felopiehs,^)  and  Nicocles^  apply  them- 
selves to  the  Tyrant  to  get  favours  of  Stesichorus^  which 
in  His  way  were  Copies  of  Verses.  And  the  Argument 
that  Phalaris  uses  to  persuade  the  Poet  to  do  that  favour, 
is  To  confirm  the  received  Opinion  that  the  World  had  of 
their  Friendship. '')  And  he  tells  us  both  there  and  once 
more; 8)  That  Stesichorus  desired  leave  to  celebrate  him 
in  his  Poems.  But  the  Tyrant  begs  he  would  not  do  it, 
IJpos  kratpsho  debg  xod  xocv^g  ^Ear^ag^  by  such  Obtestations 
as  are  used  among  the  Dearest  Friends  and  Relations. 
And  its  sufficient,  he  says,  for  Him  to  be  written  iv  alnto 
2Trj<n^6p€p  in  Stesichorus'^  own  Heart.  Now  if  these  do 
not  imply  a  Friendship  on  Stesichorus'^  part,  as  well  as 


1)  64.  3)  31,  8)  86.  4)  118.  6)  66. 

«)  18.  1)  78.  8)  146. 
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Fhalarie'B,  let  the  Reader  be  Judge:   and  at  the  same 
time  let  him  reflect^  what  an  odd  sighted  Examiner  I  have 
to  deal  with;  that  at  some  times  can  see  in  Books  what  ^oe 
never  was  there;  but  at  other  times  cannot  see  the  plainest 
things^  not  onlj^  in  other  Men's  Books^  but  even  in  his  Own. 


XVI.. 

It  must  needs  be  a  great  wonder  to  those  that  think 
the  Letters  genuine;  how  or  where  they  were  con- 
ceal'd,  in  what  secret  Caye,  or  unknown  Corner  of 
the  World;  so  that  no  body  ever  heard  of  them  for 
a  thousand  years  together.  Some  trusty  Servant  of 
the  Tyrant  must  have  buried  them  under  ground; 
and  it  was  well  that  he  did  so.  For  if  the  Agrp- 
gentines  had  met  with  them,  they  had  certainly  gone 
to  pot.  They  that  burnt  alive  both  Him,  and  his 
Belations,  and  his  Friends;  would  never  have  spared 
such  monuments  of  him,  to  survive  Them  and  their 
City.  And  without  doubt  it  was  immortal  Vellum, 
and  stoln  from  the  Parehmenta  of  Jove ;^)  that  could 
last  for  ten  Ages,*  though  untouched  and  unstirred; 
in  spight  of  aU  damp  and  moisture,  that  moulders 
other  mortal  skins.  For  had  our  Letters  been  used 
or  transcribed  during  that  thousand  years;  some 
body  would  surely  have  spoken  of  them.  Especially 
since  so  many  of  the  Ancients  had  occasion  to  do 
so :  so  that  their  Silence  is  a  direct  argument  that  «>7 
they  never  had  heard  of  them.  I  have  just  now 
cited  some  passages  of  Pindar ^^  Plato  ^  and  Lucian; 
which  are  a  plain  indication,  that  they  were  unkown 
to  those  Three.  Nay,  the  last  of  these,  besides  the 
proof  above-named  from  his  silence  and  prsetermis- 
sion,  does  as  good  as  declare  expresly,  that  he  never 


1)  At^ipai  Atdq,  [See  Valckenaer's  note  on  Herod,  p.  400 
ed.  Wessel.,  and  Diatr.  in  Eurip.  &c.  p.  184  sq.  —  D.] 
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saw  our  Epistles.  For,  not  to  mention  other  diffe- 
rences of  less  moment,  he  makes  both  Phalans^^) 
and  his  Smith  Perilausj  to  be  bom  at  Agrtgentum; 
but  the  Letters  bring  one  of  them  from  Astypakea^ 
and  the  other  from  Athens,  Lucian  then  knew  no- 
thing of  them ;  or  at  least  knew  them,  as  I  do,  to  be 
spurious,  and  below  his  notice.  Much  less  could  he 
be  the  Author  of  them;  as  Politian  and  his  followers 
believe;  for  he  would  neither  have  been  guilty  of 
such  flat  Contradictions;  nor  have  so  forfeited  all 
Learning  and  Wit,  by  those  gross  blunders  in  Chro- 
nology, and  that  wretched  pedantry  in  the  Matter. 
And  whosoever  those  Authors  were,  that  Lucian 
followed,  in  his  Narrative  oi  Fhalaris;  They  too  are 
so  many  Witnesses  against  the  Epistles.  One  cmi 
hardly  believe,  indeed,  that  the  Sophist  should  ven- 
ture to  fetch  his  Tyrant  from  Astypala^a^  without  the 
warrant  of  some  old  Writer.  But  yet  Lucian  and 
«>8  other  Authors  compeU  us  to  think  so.  And  we  find 
him  as  fool-hardy  on  other  occasions.  Heraclides  of 
Pontus^^)  that  liv'd  within  two  Centuries  of  Phalarii^ 
Age,  says,  the  Agrtgentines ,  when  they  recover'd 
their  Liberty,  burnt  Him  and  his  Mother:  but  our 
Sophist  makes  him  an  Orphan,  dpwauiag  nstpa^^vax]^) 
which  if  any  one  shall  contend  to  mean  the  loss 
of  his  Father  only,  yet  still  He  and  Heraclides  will 
not  set  horses  together.  For  if  Fhalaris  fled  alone 
from  Astypalma^  neither  Wife  nor  Child  nor  any 
Relation  following  him,  according  to  the  Letters;  how 
came  the  Old  Woman  to  be  roasted  at  Agrigentumf 
So  little  regard  had  the  Sophist  to  fit  his  stories  to 
true  History:  and  I  have  had  too  much  regard  to 
him,  in  giving  Him  the  Honour  and  Patience  of  so 
long  an  Examination. 

1)  Fhalar,  1.  [108].    'E/^  /dp  ob  rwv  d^avwv  iv  ^Axpdyavrt 
&v  &  ibid.  [198].  flspUaog  Ijv  riq  ^fxtdarndq,  3)  J)^  Polii. 

[XXXYII]  iv^p-Qin  dk  xal  r^v  fi-Qxipa.  3)  Epist.  xllx. 
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The  Examiner,  as  if  he  design'd  to  make  some  amends 
for  his  former  tedious  Trifling,  will  give  us  very  little 
Trouble  upon  this  last  Article.  He  would  only  parallel 
the  Thousand  Years,  that  PhalarU's  Epistles  lay  in  obscu- 
rity, with  some  Examples  of  other  genuine  Books,  that 
had  the  same  Fortune.^)  Vellems  Paterculus^  he  says,  is 
not  quoted  till  Prisdan's  time, .500  years  after  he  wrote; 
and  then  we  hear  no  more  of  him  till  Aventinua's  time  900 
years  after  Prisdan.  So  Phcedrus  is  first  mentioned  by 
Avienus  (400  years  after  the  Author's  time)  and  by  none  509 
after  him  till  PWiceus  brought  him  to  light.  And  Lactantiua 
de  Mortibus  Peraecutorum  was  not  seen  since  St.  Jerome 
time,  till  after  a  Thousand  years  Baluziua  publish'd  it. 
But  the  Gentleman  is  out  in  his  last  Instance ;  for  Lactan- 
tiua'^ Book  is  mentioned  by  Freculphua^  an  Author  of  the 
ixth  Century,  and  by  Honoriua  Auguatodunenaia  in  the  zuth, 
as  the  very  Editions  of  Lactantiua  might  have  informed 
him.  But  to  pass  that  over,  what  are  all  these  Examples 
in  comparison  of  Phalaria'^  Case?  Paterculua's  Book  was 
own'd  within  500  years,  Phcedrua's  within  400,  and  Lactan* 
Hua's  within  100:  and  if  they  were  not  mentioned  from 
those  times  till  the  Restoration  of  Learning,  the  reason 
is  apparent,  because  the  Western  World  in  that  Interval 
of  time  was  so  wretchedly  ignorant  and  immersed  in  Bar- 
barity, that  such  Books  as  those  were  not  read;  or  if 
they  were  read,  the  Readers  of  them  were  not  Writers 
themselves,  so  as  to  let  Posterity  know  that  they  read 
them.  So  that  the  Case  of  these  Three  Authors  is  common 
with  most  of  the  Rest :  for  there  are  several  others  of  the 
Ancient  Books,  which  we  now  have  and  acknowledge  for 
Genuine ,  that  are  not  mention'd  by  the  Writers  of  those 
Barbarous  Ages.  But  the  Fortune  of  Phalaria's  Epistles 
runs  counter  to  all  this:  the  Thousand  years  that  followed 
that  Tyrant's  Age,  was  the  greatest  and  longest  Reign  of 
Learning,  that  the  World  has  yet  seen  or  perhaps  ever 
will:  and  in  all  that  time  these  Epistles  were  never  once 
heard  of;  but  they  first  came  into  notice,  when  Learning 
was  decaying,  in  the  very  Dusk  and  Twilight  before  the  long 

1)  P,  113,  114. 
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Night  of  Ignorance.  Neither  were  they  mentioned  at  100, 
no  or  400,  or  500  years  after  the  Date  of  them,  and  then 
forgot  for  some  Centuries  (as  it  happened  in  Mr.  B's  In- 
stances) hut  they  were  never  seen  for  the  first  Thousand 
Years  after  their  pretended  Writing;  and  when  they  once 
appeared,  they  continu*d  always  in  use.  A  man  must  have 
a  very  singular  Cast  of  his  Head^)  that  can  think  these 
Cases  to  be  parallel.  But  the  greatest  Difference  is  yet 
behii\d;  for  though  the  Writers  of  the  Barbarous  Ages 
do  not  speak  of  PaterctUtis^  nor  Phctdms^  nor  LacUmUus; 
yet  they  do  not  tell  us  any  thing,  that  implies  there  were 
no  such  Books  in  being.  If  they  say  any  thing  amiss, 
that  they  might  have  corrected  out  of  those  Authors ;  'tis 
to  be  imputed  to  their  own  Ignorance  or  Laziness,  that 
they  wodd  not  search  into  them;  and  cannot  pass  for  a 
Negative  Proof,  that  there  were  no  such  Authors.  But 
the  Writers  for  the  first  Ten  Ages  after  PhalarU^  being 
Men  very  inquisitive^  and  of  universal  Learning,  and  ac- 
quainted with  all  sorts  of  Books,  some  of  them  must  needs 
have  met  with  the  Epistles  in  all  that  time;  if  the  Book 
had  been  above  ground :  and  yet  they  tell  us  several  Par- 
ticulars relating  to  Phalaris^  which  of  necessity  imply,  that 
they  never  had  seen  the  Letters. 

As  besides  the  Passages  that  I  have  already  produced, 
there  was  a  Controversie  in  those  Ages  about  Phalariss 
Bull :  for  TimcBus  the  famous  Sicilian  Historian,  who  wrote 
about  Olymp.  cxxviu,  said  the  whole  story  of  the  Bull 
was' a  mere  Fiction,  though  it  had  b£en  so  much  tidk'd 
of  by  Historians  as  well  as  Poets.  Tifiacog  xprjat  tiyjre 
yeyovevcu  roeourov  fraujpovj  iv  t»  npoeepy^fiswo  noXee  C^xpa- 
YavTtJ  says  Polybius;^)  Toutov  too  tovoov  6  TqjMuoQ,  iv  t(kc 
^11  taroptoLtQ  8eaJSe^a}adfi£vog  fji^  yeyovevcu  rb  aovoXov^  says 
Diodorus,^)  This  I  suppose  is  a  plair^  Argument,  that  in 
the  Age  of  Timosus^  (who  was  a  Native  of  SicUy  and  the 
Son  of  Andromachus  the  Founder  and  Govemour  of 
Taurominium,  and  wrote  his  Kistories  at  Athens)^)  the 
Epistles  were  neither  known  m  Sicily^  where  they  are 
«uppos'd  to  be  writ,  nor  at  Athens^  the  common  Academy 

1)  P.  106.  2)  Polyb.  Excsrpta,  p.  58.  [XH  26], 

3)  DM.  p.  210.  [XIU  90;].  ^        4)  Plutarch  Ik  Exilio.  [c  14]. 
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of  Learned  and  Curious  Men.  For  if  Timittts  had  heard 
of  these  Letters,  how  durst  he  have  call'd  in  question  the 
common  Tradition  about  the  Bull,  since  these  Letters,  if 
they  be  genuine,  are  such  an  Authenic  and  Demonstrative 
Proof  of  it?  Well;  but  Folybiua  and  Diodorus  endeavour 
to  refute  Timaus^  and  to  prove,  that  there  was  really  such 
a  Bull.  And  pray  how  do  they  go  about  it?  Do  they 
appeal  to  the  Tyrant's  own  Letters?  the  most  certain  and 
easy  way  of  Conviction,  if  such  Letters  were  then  in  the 
World?  nothing  like  it;  but  the  sole  Argument  that  they 
go  upon,  is  a  Brazen  Bull  that  Scipio  found  in  Carthage 
with  a  Door  in  the  side  of  it;  which  was  therefore  sup- 
pos'd  to  have  been  Fhalarisa  Bull,  and  to  have  been  carried 
to  Carthage  01.  xoiii,  3,  among  the  Spoils  of  Agrigentum, 
But  could  either  of  them  have  omitted  to  mention  the 
Tyrant's  Letters,  if  ever  they  had  met  with  them?  and 
yet  the  one  of  them  was  a  SiciUan  born,  and  both^f  them 
great  Travellers,  and  great  Scholars.  The  Epistles  therefore 
were  not  heard  of  in  PolyUus'%  time  cxx  years  after  TimoBus^ 
nor  in  Diodorus'%  time  cxx  years  after  Folybitts.  I  am 
aware,  that  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar'^)  represents  Timcetis's 
Narrative  quite  another  way;  for  he  tells  us,  as  from  that 
Historian,  That  the  Agrigentines  cast  Phalaris'^  Bull  into 
the  Sea;  and  that  the  Bull  in  Agrigentum,  which  in  his  time  512 
was  shewn  for  Phalaris'^,  was  only  a  Statue  of  the  River 
Oelon.  So  that  by  this  account  Timoeus  did  not  deny,  that 
tiie  Tyrant  had  a  Brazen  Bull;  but  only  censured  the  mis- 
take of  those  that  took  a  Statue  of  a  River  for  it;^)  for 
Rivers  were  often  represented  rajupofwp^e  in  the  shape 
of  Bulls.  And  if  any  one  pleases  to  give  credit  to  this 
Scholiast  before  Polybius  and  Diodorus  y  this  Passage  of 
Timcms  will  have  no  force  against  the  Epistles.  But  I 
suppose  there  will  not  be  many  of  that  mind:  or  if  all 
should  be  so;  yet  the  Authorities  of  Polybius  and  Diodorus 
are  still  as  strong  against  tiie  Epistles  for  Their  two  Ages, 
as  if  they  were  believ'd  in  their  account  of  Timceus,  For 
since  it's  evident  and  undeniable,  that  they  both  supposed 
TimcRus  had  denied  the  whole  story  oiPhalaris's  Bull;  they 


1)  Schd.  Find.  Pyih.  1.  [185].       3)  ^£7uin.  Var.  Eist.  ii,  33. 
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Would  as  certainly  appeal  to  the  Epistles,  upon  the  sup- 
position that  Timceus  deny'd  it;  as  if  he  really  had  deny'd  it. 
Another  Instance,  which  seems  plainly  to  imply,  That 
the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  were  not  extant  in  those  Ages,  is 
a  Tradition,  that  he  eat  his  own  Son.  Aristotle^)  among^ 
other  Examples  of  Eaters  of  Human  Flesh  re<ions  TS 
Ttspl  (Pdkaptv  Xsjvjjsvov,  the  Report  about  Phalaris.  What 
that  report  was,  the  Philosopher  does  not  say  expresly; 
hut  perhaps  we  may  be  informed  by  his  Scholar  Clearchua^ 
who  in  his  Book  Of  Lives^  says,^)  Phalaris  the  Tyrant  cahie 
to  that  degree  of  Cruelty  and  Immanity ,  that  he  'devoured 
sucking  Children.  And  from  Him  perhaps  Tatian  might 
have  it;  where  he  tells  us,')  That  Phalaris  used  to  take 
Infants  from  the  Mothers  Breasts^  and  eat  them.  But  this 
513  can  hardly  pass  for  Aristotle's  meaning;  because  he  says 
there,  that  some  of  the  Savage  Nations  about  the  Euxine 
were  Eaters  of  Children;  and  yet  he  makes  Fhalaris's 
Inhumanity  to  be  different  from  theirs.  He  seems  to  ex- 
plain himself  presently  after,  where  he  says,  0dXapcs  htc- 
^ufiwv  n€u8{oo  ipayttv  Phalaris  longing  to  eat  a  Child:  but 
his  Paraphrast  Andronicus  Rhodius  (as  he's  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be)  says,  it  was  Phalaris'^  own  Son,  that  Aristotle 
makes  him  eat:  ^  0dXapcg  inocr^as  <parfo}}f  thv  kaDrou  nouSa: 
and  so  Aspasius^)  the  Scholiast,  V  0dXaptg  Xsysrae  ipaytiv 
T^v  kaurou  ncuSay  Phalaris  is  reported  to  have  eaten  his  own 
Son,  It  appears  I  suppose  sufficiently  from  these  several 
Authors,  That  there  was  a  prevailing  Tradition  about 
Phalaris' s  eating  his  own  Son,  when  he  was  an  Infant; 
and  that  alone  will  effectually  prove,  that  in  those  Ages 
they  had  never  heard  of  the  Tyrant's  Epistles.  For  we 
have  Five  there  to  his  Son  Paurolasy  and  Two  to  his  Wife 
Erythia  about  his  Son's  Education ;  by  all  which  it  appears,, 
that  he  was  a  very  fond  Father,  that  his  Son  was  then 
grown  a  Man,  and  that  he  was  his  Only  Son.  *)  How  then 
could  he  eat  his  own  Son,  while  he  was  an  Infant,  according^ 


1)  Aristot.  Ethic,  Nicom.  vii,  5.  [p.  124,  32].  Eudem,  vi,  3. 
3)  Athen.  p.  396  [e].  FaXax^yd  ^otvaa^at  Ppi^,        3)  Tatian 
Sect,  54.    *0  roug  intfiaartdioog  i^otvwpLeuog  naidag,        *)  Aspa- 
siu8  ad  Ari8tot.  p.  154.  [ed.  Aid.  1536  fol.]  5)  Ep.  18,  "Q^ 
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to  that  Tradition?  Or  how  is't  possible  that  such  a  story 
could  obtain  in  the  World,  if  the  Authentic  Letters  of  the. 
Father  could  be  produced  to  disprove  it? 

I  had  observ'd^  that  Lucian  in  his  Two  Tracts  about 
PhalariSf  where  he  supposes  the  Tyrant  to  have  sent  the 
Brazen  Bull  to  Delphi  as  a  Donary  to  Apollo^  and  endea- 
vours to  persuade  the  Delphiana  to  accept  of  it,  has  several 
Particulars,  that  contradict  the  Epistles;  which  is  an  Ar- 
gument, that  he  either  had  never  heard  of  them,  or  believ'd 
them  to  be  a  Cheat.  Mr.  B,  endeavours  to  answer  this,  si* 
by  producing  my  own  words, i)  That  Lucian  Feigns  an 
Embassy  from  Phalaris  to  Delphi :  so  that  if  the  whole,  says 
be ,  ^6  a  Fiction ,  how  can  we  argue  from  it  seriously  f  But 
if  JSt.  B.  himself  argue  seriously  here,  he  discovers  no 
extraordinary  Judgment.  For  the  whole  Story  may  be 
feign'd  by  Lucian,  and  yet  the  several  parts  of  it  may  and 
ought  to  be  agreeable  to  Truth, 

Wsodotin^v  dtovTog  Si  xsv  nsnf&ocev  dLxouijv, 
If  I  tell  Lyes,  says  Callimachus ,^)  J  would  tell  such  as  are 
probable  and  plausible.  Ovid^s  Epistles  of  the  Heroines 
are  all  Fictions  of  his  own;  but  yet  the  Subject  and  Ground 
of  them  is  taken  from  Ancient  History;  he  does  not  con- 
found Countries  and  Ages  together.  So  Lucian  s  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead  are  nothing  but  Eomances;  but  he  takes 
care  to  represent  the  true  History  and  Character  of  each 
Person;  he  does  not  make  Crcesus  a  Cynic  Philosopher, 
nor  Diogenes  a  King.  By  the  same  reason,  if  Lucian  had 
seen  and  believed  these  Epistles;  he  would  not  call  Pha- 
laris an  Agrigentine,  whom  They  declare  an  Astypalcean; 
nor  Perilaus  a  Sicilian,  whom  They  represent  as  an  Athe- 
nian; nor  have  mention  d  such  obscure  names  as  Acanthus, 
Timocrates,  and  Leogoras  for  examples  of  the  Tyrant's 
Clemency,  when  the  Letters  themselves  would  have  furnish'd 
him  with  such  an  illustrious  Instance  of  it  in  the  story  of 
Stesichorus. 

But  Mr.  jB.  is  pleased  to  say  further,  that  Lucian' s 
differing  from  the  Epistles  either  proves  nothing  against 
them,  or  proves  too  much;  even  that  Lucian  never  saw 
Timaeus,  as  Learned  as  he  was, ')  cmd  as  often  as  he  mentions 

1)  P  116.  3)  [Hymn,  in  lovem  66].  3)  P.  115. 
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him.  For  TimsBUS  relates^  that  the  Agrigentines  threw  the 
^^^  Bull  into  the  Sea^  but  Lucian  says^  Phalaris  sent  it  to  Del- 
phos.  Now  I'm  afraid,  he  that  consulted  Boohs  for  the 
Examiner  has  deceived  him  here;  for  I  do  not  remember 
that  Lucian  ever  quotes  Timceus's  Writings,  much  less 
mentions  him  so  ojten^  as  Mr.  B,  here  pretends.  He  names 
him  indeed  once  in  his  Macrobii^  That  he  liv'd  xcyi  years; 
but  he  could  hardly  have  that  from  TimoBus  himself,  bat 
from  the  accounts  of  Others.  But  however  111  allow  Mr. 
B,  that  Lucian  had  read  Timams:  but  I  cannot  by  no  means 
allow  him,  that  this  Argument  of  mine  must,  if  it  prove 
any  thing  at  all,  j^ove  that  Lucian  never  saw  Timseas. 
That  is  such  an  Inference  as  I  could  hardly  have  believ'd, 
a  Man  that  has  ""dealt  so  much  in  Logic,  could  possibly 
be  guilty  of.  For  it's  evident,  that  if  Lucian  had  seen 
and  approved  the  Epistles,  he  would  never  have  departed 
from  them  in  his  account  of  Phalaris's  Country;  for  the 
Letters  had  been  an  Authority  above  all  Exception.  Bat 
the  case  is  very  different  with  Timceus^  who  wrote  his 
Histories  ccxl  years  after  Phalaris's  Death.  Lucian  might 
have  read  those  often  enough,  without  giving  as  much 
credit  to  them,  as  to  Phalaris*8  own  Letters.  Nay  it's 
plain,  he  might  have  read  this  very  account  that  Timoeus 
has  given  of  Phalaris's  Bull;  and  yet  might  purposely 
contradict  it.  For  he  might  read  in  Polyhius  and  Diodorus^ 
whose  Passages  we  have  cited  above,  that  the  very  Boll 
was  found  at  Carthage  and  restor'd  to  the  Agrigentines  by 
Scipio's  order;  and  so  think  Timasus  to  be  both  ways 
mistaken,  whether  he  denied,  as  those  two  Historians  say, 
that  there  ever  was  such  a  Bull;  or  a^m'd,  as  the  Scholiast 
of  Pindar  says,  that  the  Bull  was  sunk  in  the  Sea.  So 
516  very  weak  and  absurd  is  Mr.  jB's  Inference;  that  if  Lucian 
has  receded  from  Timceus's  account,  he  might  as  well  depart 
from  tiie  Epistles  themselves,  though  he  look'd  upon  them 
as  Genuine.  But  besides  all  this,  there  is  no  Contradiction 
at  all  between  Lucian  and  Timasus:  so  that  the  very  Ground, 
that  Mr.  B,  reasons  from,  is  as  fallacious  as  his  way  of 
Seasoning.  For  Lucian  says  no  more  than  this.  That  the 
Tyrant  sent  the  Bull  for  a  Present  to  Delphi;  and  the 
Delphians  demurring,  whether  they  should  accept  it  or  no, 
he  makes  two  Orations  in  Phalaris's  Name  to  persuade 
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them  to  receive  it:  but  that  they  really  recdv'd  it,  there 
is  not  a  word  said.  Nay  one  may  rather  infer,  from  the 
<iastom  of  Lucian  and  other  Sophists  to  chuse  the  TItt<u 
Myov  the  weaker  and  paradoxical  side  of  a  Dispute,  that 
there  was  some  Tradition,  that  the  Bull  was  sent  to  DeljpM^ 
and  rejected  by  the  Priests  there.  It  might  be  retum'd 
therefore  to  Agrigentum,  and  afterwards  be  either  thrown 
into  the  Sea  according  to  Timasus^  or  carried  to  Carthage 
according  to  PolyUua  and  Diodorus. 

In  the  next  attempt  Mr.  B,  would  reconcile  the  Epistles 
with  Jamblichus^s  Story,  about  Abaris's  Conversation  with 
the  Sicilian  Prince.  In  the  former  Edition  of  my  Disser- 
tation, I  had  allowed  that  Story  a  place  among  the  Histo- 
rical Accounts  of  Phalaris'^;  thou^  even  then  I  believ'd 
it  a  mere  Romance  of  Jamblichus's^  but  I  had  no  room 
nor  occasion  to  examin  and  refute  it.  But  in  this  Second 
Edition,  where  the  Exceptions  of  the  Examiner  has  made 
it  necessary  to  enquire  into  all  those  Particulars,  I  have 
freely  declar'd,^)  and,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  have  fully 
made  out  my  Opinion,  That  there's  no  credit  to  be  given 
to  that  story  about  Abaris. 

To  go  on  then  to  the  following  Paragraph,  where  he  6i7 
endeavours  to  make  HeracUdea  agree  with  the  Epistles.*) 
He  takes  hold  of  a  small  Handle  I  had  given  him.  That 
the  dp^avta  of  Phalaris  may  possibly  mean  the  Loss  of  hie 
FaXher  only^  not  the  Loss  of  both  Parents,  But  then  he 
ought  to  have  retracted  his  own  Translation  oi  Pialaris^^) 
for  there  he  renders  it,  A  prima  in/antia  Pabehtibus  fuisse 
orbaturm  But  perhaps,  as  he  says,  he  did  not  remember 
uny  such  Epistle  in  his  Edition  0/ Phalaris:  and  indeed  he 
seems,  by  the  frequent  Contradictions  he  maJjes  to  that 
Edition,  to  have  quite  forgot  that  He  ever  set  it  out. 
Though  some  have  been  so  free  as  to  make  a  Question, 
whether  that  proceeds  from  the  Badness  or  the  Goodness 
of  his  Memory.  But  That  is  no  Question  with  Me:  the 
Question  here  that  I  am  concerned  in  is,  Whether  it  may 
be  gathered  from  the  EpistleSy  that  Phalaris*^  Mother  did  not 
foUow  him  to  Agrigentum.   Now  the  Reasons,  why  X  think 


1)  See  here  p.  46,  47.  48.    .  »)  P.  117.  3)  Phal. 
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that  she  did  not,  are  these.  First  the  Tyrant^)  tells  ns, 
that  he  was  an  Orphan  in  his  Childhood^  which  is  likely  to 
signifie  that  his  Mother  was  then  dead:  then  he  tells  us 
in  several  Epistles,  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  Wife 
and  only  Son  hehind  him;  which  is  a  shrewd  sign,  that 
tiie  Mother  too,  if  alive,  was  left  with  them.  Besides  this, 
there  is  not  one  Word  in  all  the  Epistles  relating  to  the 
Old  Gentlewoman,  which  Mr.  B.  will  confess, »)  a  man  of 
Phalaris*^  Benevolence  and  Affection  to  his  Family  could 
hardly  have  omitted:  and  in  the  Letters  to  his  Son,  there's 
no  mention  made  either  of  the  Young  Man's  Duty  to  his 
Grandmother,  or  of  Her  Love  to  Him:  and  so  in  the  Letters 
618  to  his  Wife,  there's  as  great  a  silence  about  the  Mother's 
Kindness  to  her  Daughter-in-Law.  Now  it  can  hardly  be 
suppos'd,  tiiat  in  Familiar  Epistles,  as  these  are,  and 
never  intended  for  the  Publick,  the  Mother  should  be  quite 
forgot,  when  he  writes  to  his  Son  and  his  Wife.  In  the 
xivth  Book  of  Ttdly'^  Epistles,  which  are  written  to  his 
Family,  we  have  his  Wife  Terentia^  his  Daughter  7W/ta, 
and  his  Son  Cicero^  all  that  were  then  alive,  mention'd  in 
every  Page:  and  if  his  aged  Father  or  Mother  had  liv'd 
then,  without  question  scarce  a  Letter  would  have  scap'd') 
him  without  some  testimony  of  his  Duty  and  Affection  to 
them.  If  Mr.  B.  therefore  will  not  take  it  ill,  that  we 
compare  a  Roman  /Sewoto/s  Epistles  to  his  Sicilian  Prince' %\ 
we  may  fairly  infer  from  the  Comparison,  that  Phalaris'^ 
Mother  was  dead  before  the  Date  of  these  Letters;  and 
consequently  that  Heraclides  contradicts  them,  where  he 
says.  That  the  Old  Woman  was  burnt  in  the  Bull,  when 
her  Son  was  deposed. 

Mr.  B.  has  two  Exceptions  still  behind,  which  must 
briefly  be  consider'd.  *)  He  denies  that  his  Copy  of  Hera- 
clides  says,  Phalaris  was  burnt  in  his  Bull:  but  I  have 
answer'd  this  already,*)  and  no  more  needs  to  be  said 
to't.  Then  he  tells  us.  That  his  Copy  of  Phalaris  has  no 
such  Epistle,  as  implies  that  the  Tyrant  fled  alone  from  Asty- 
palsea,  but  if  there  should  be  such  an  one  in  the  King's  MSj 
heHl  answer  this  Objection,  when  the  Library  Keeper  is  in  so 


1)  Ep,  4$.  3)  Index  Phalar,  3)  Archaic  instead 

of  escaped.  —  W.  *)  P.  117.  5)  See  here  p.  188, 
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good  an  Humor,  as  to  favour  him  with  a  sight  of  it.  Now 
in  my  Opinion,  Mr.  B's  own  Edition  of  Phalaris  sufficiently 
implies  it;  as  I  think  I  have  newly  proVd.  But  there  is 
no  Epistle  in  the  King's  MS.  but  what  is  extant  in  the  sw 
common  Copies :  on  the  contrary  there  are  several  wanting. 
And  if  Mr.  B.  pleases  to  make  tryal  of  my  Good  Humour, 
either  for  a  sight  of  that  MS,  or  of  any  thing  else  in  my 
Power ;  he  may  then  represent  me  to  tiie  World  upon  his 
own  Enowledg;  and  not  upon  the  Reports  of  those,  that 
think  to  ingratiate  with  Him  by  calumniating  Me,  though 
they  never  knew  me  any  more  than  He  does. 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  the  Gentleman's  Excep- 
tions to  my  Dissertation  about  Phalaris'^  Epistles ;  and  that 
I  may  oblige  him  at  parting ,  I  will  help  him  to  a  rare 
Expedient,  that  will  give  a  clear  and  plausible  account, 
why  the  Tyrants  Epistles  were  not  known  for  about  1000 
Years  after  his  Death.  It  appears  by  the  xravth  Letter, 
That  he  began  to  be  very  apprehensive  of  some  Conspiracies 
against  him;  'tis  very  probable  therefore,  that  he  would 
provide  against  a  sudden  Stroke,  and  secure  such  things 
as  he  esteem'd  most  valuable.  And  because  all  other 
Monuments  besides  Letters  are  short  liv'd  and  perishing, 
he  must  needs  have  a  particular  regard  to  his  Epistles, 
those  Monuments  of  his  Wit  and  Learning  and  Virtues, 
which  might  do  him  right  to  Posterity,  against  the  calum- 
nies of  Popular  Hatred.  We  may  suppose  then  that  he 
would  put  these  his  Precious  Remains  into  a  Chest  of 
Cedar,  or  Cypress,  secur'd  against  Moisture  With  Pitch 
and  other  Bituminous  Substances;  and  so  bury  it  in  the 
Earth,  in  a  Case  of  Marble,  where  it  might  remain  for  a 
Thousand  Years;  till  at  last  it  was  fortunately  dug  up; 
though  the  Manner  and  Circumstances  of  the  Discovery 
of  it  are  now  quite  extinct.  We  have  a  famous  Instance, 
like  this  of  our  Sicilian  Prince,  in  the  Story  of  Numa  the  6» 
Roman  Prince.  Numa^)  order'd  some  Writings  to  be  put 
up  safely  in  a  Coffin  of  Stone,  and  to  be  privately  buried 
with  Him ;  and  they  happen'd  to  be  dug  up,  a.  u.  c  dlxzu, 
when  they  had  lain  in  the  ground  ccccxc  Years.    Here 


1)    Liv,  lib.  xl.  [29].    Pliny,  xiii,  13.    Pint.  Numa.  [22] 
Lactantius  1  [de  falsa  rel]  22. 
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are  yery  good  witnesses  of  this  matter  of  Fact,  Casnus 
Hemina,  Lucius  Piso^  Valerius  Antias^  all  Roman  Historians 
of  great  Antiquity  and  Beputation.  'Tis  true  indeed,  that 
Numa'%  Books  are  not  now  to  be  had,  for  they  were  burnt 
by  order  of  the  Magistrate,  because  they  contained  some- 
thing that  was  dangerous  to  the  public  Beligion.  But 
however  the  Story  we  see  has  three  substantial  Vouchers; 
and  if  the  Years  that  these  Books  continued  wider  ground 
do  not  reach  to  the  number  that  Fkalaris's  lay  buried;  we 
must  consider,  what  Livy  tells  us  from  the  Historians  named 
above,  that  the  Writings^)  were  not  only  intire^  but  look'd  as 
fresh  as  if  they  were  newly  writ.  If  they  lasted  then  near 
500  Years,  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  new  Book,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  they  would  have  been  legible  stilly 
had  they  lain  600  Years  longer.  Now,  to  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  B.  what  is  there  in  this  Story  about  Fhalaris's^ 
burying  his  Letters  either  absurd  or  unnatural?  what  was 
really  done  at  Rome,  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  have  been 
done  too  in  Sicily.  •)  Nay  further  as  he  judiciously  obseryes, 
This  Supposition  must  be  shewn  Impobbible,  before  any  eonr 
vincing  Argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  all  the 
Ancients,  to  prove  these  Letters  Spurious.  And  if  once  he 
can  bring  his  matters  to  That  Point;  he  can  ly  so  intrench'd 
there,  that  he  may  hold  out  for  his  Phalaris^  as  long  as 
TVoydid  against  the  Greeks. 
S21  Nay  to  leave  the  Gentleman  still  in  better  Humour, 
ril  oblige  him  with  a  further  remark,  and  shew  how  all 
the  objections  against  the  Letters  may  be  evaded  by  his 
single  Supposition,  That  they  were  buried  under  ground. 
For  as  the  Lives  of  the  greatest  Heroes  have  been  attended 
with  such  extraordinary  Events,  as  seem  to  be  either 
miraculous  or  incredible:  so  the  Writings,  that  have  had 
the  singular  Fortune  of  lying  some  Ages  under  ground, 
have  all  of  them  had  some  remarkable  Qualities,  that 
cannot  be  found  in  vulgar  Books.  As  the  Writings  of 
Numa  for  instance  were  n  Latin^)  Books  and  n  Greek 
Books;  and  yet  they  were  vn  Latin^)  and  vn  Gre^^  nay 
they  were  xn  Latin  and  xn  Greek.^)    Now  for  the  same 


^)  Xtv.xl.  Non  integros  mode,  sed  recentissima  specie. 
3)  P.  100.  «)  P.  89.  *)  Pliny.        5)  Livy.        «)  Plvt. 
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Things  to  be  u,  vii  and  xu  is  no  ordinary  Case,  but  a 
pecuhar  Property  of  buried  Writings.  Again,  those  Greek 
Writings  of  Numa*s  were  a  System  of  the  Pythagorical 
Philosophy;^)  and  yet  we  know,  that  Pythagoras  the  Found- 
er of  that  Philosophy  liv'd  iv  or  v  Generations  after  Numa'^ 
time.  And  again,  the  Books  of  Numa  were  made  of  Egyp- 
tian Papyrus^  which  was  not  applied  to  the  use  of  Writing, 
till  a  good  while  after  Numa  was  Dead.  But  if  Numa'^ 
Books  could  consist  of  Egyptian  Paper,  and  contain  the 
Prsecepts  of  Pytftagoras,  so  many  Generations  before  Paper 
was  made,  or  Pythagoras  was  bom:  what  wonder  is  it,  if 
the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  which  we  suppose  now  to  have 
been  buried  like  Numa\  should  have  &e  names  of  several 
Towns  and  other  things,  that  were  not  built  nor  heard  of 
till  long  after  the  Tyrants  Death?  So  the  famous  Hetruscan 
Monuments  that  Curtius  Inghiramius  dug  up  in  Italy ^  after 
they  hay  been  buried  some  Thousands  of  Years,  were  58» 
written  upon  Vulgar  Paper,  such  as  now  is  in  use  and 
made  of  Linen  Rags,  a  very  recent  Invention:  and  which 
is  still  the  more  wonderful,  upon  every  Sheet  there  was 
the  Cypher  of  the  Man  that  made  it,  who  was  either  then 
alive  or  newly  Dead,  when  the  Monuments  were  found. 
'Tis  the  Privilege  therefore,  of  buried  Books  to  have  that 
Prophetic  Quality  of  considering  Future  things  as  if  tiiey 
were  present:  which  will  fully  account  for  all  the  odd 
things  in  Chronology,  that  the  Letters  are  tax'd  with.  And 
then  for  the  Attic  Dialect  that  Phalaris  has  us*d  there,  we 
have  a  Salvo  clear  beyond  Mr.  B's  project  of  Transdialect- 
ing.  For  the  Revelation  of  St.  James,  that  was  writ  with 
the  Apostle's  own  Hand,  and  lay  buried  in  Spain  from 
that  time  to  the  zvth  Century,  had  some  parts  of  it  in 
modem  Spanish,  which  was  not  in  Being  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostle.  Now  if  the  buried  Writings  in  Spain  can 
use  Dialects  that  were  no  where  spoken  till  many  ages 
after  the  Date  of  them;  why  might  not  the  buried  Epistles 
in  Sicily  use  the  New  Attic  Dialect,  though  it  was  first 
formed  and  introduced  some  Generations  after  the  Authors 
Death.    'Tis  tme,  the  Learned  Aldrete^  endeavours  to  ac- 


1)  Pliny.  Livy.  2)  Bern.  Aldrete,  Varias  Antiguedades 

de  Espanna  Africa,  y  oiras  Promncias, 
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count  for  the  modem  Spanish  in  the  Apostle's  writings  from 
the  Gift  of  Prophecy  that  he  was  inspired  with;  by  which 
he  fore-knew  when  his  buried  Writings  would  be  dug  up, 
and  therefore  used  the  Language  that  would  tiien  be  in 
fashion.  But  he  needed  not  to  have  recourse  to  any  Apo- 
stolical Gift,  if  he  had  but  considered,  that  it's  the  General 
Property  of  al\  such  Buried  writings  to  speak  Proleptically, 
623  and  to  anticipate  those  Things  that  are  to  happen  in  future 
Ages:  ^0  Numa  did,  so  tiie  Hetruscan  Heroes  of  Inghirar 
mius,  and  so  the  Sicilian  Prince. 


XVII. 

When  I  was  to  write  my  Dissertation  upon  Phalaris 
at  the  request  of  my  Learned  Friend;  I  read  the 
Epistles  over;  and  the  Passages  that  I  remark'd  as 
I  went  along,  were  the  Topics  of  that  Discourse. 
But  having  since  been  obliged  upon  the  account  of 
Mr.  B.  to  read  the  Epistles  over  again ,  I  observed 
three  or  four  Places  that  then  bad.  escapM  me,  which 
are  as  certain  signs  of  an  Imposture,  as  any  I  had 
produced  before. 

In  the  iiid  Epistle  the  Sophist  uses  the  word 
IJPONOIA  to  express  the  notion  of  God^s  Providence^ 
FAq  TTjXf  zoo  8aifio\fioo  Tzpdvotav  ivaipipcDV  za  nspi  ijaou. 
And  again  in  the  civth  he  threatens  the  Catanceans^ 
that  he  toill  never  cease  to  be  their  Enemy  ^  ^EofQ  & 
^  dtotxodaa  npovota  zr/v  adzmf  &p/Jtoulav  zou  KO^MOT 
ipoXdzzfj,  as  long  as  Providence  sustains  the  Frami 
of  the  World;  and  he  presently  adds,  That  Asf 
profaned  the  fire  of  ^tna;  if  the  Fire  of  that  Mount- 
toth,  like  the  other  Elements  of  Nature  ^  had  aiy 
thing  of  Divinity  in  it;  Etye  ^eiag  zuyrjg^  says  he, 
i^&aiiBp  za  Xoindi  z^q  woatoiz  ZTOIXElA^  xdi  zh  xaxa 
zijv  AizvT^u  TtBp  pe/iotpazat.  Now  here  are  no  fewer 
than  Three  words,  UPONOIA,  ITOIXEIA,  KOlMOl, 
that  were  never  taken  in  those  Senses  in  tiie  days 
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of  the  true  Pkalaris.  For  Laertius^)  acquaints  us 
out  of  the  famous  Pkavorinus's  viiith  Book  Flavro- 
SaTc^g  ""hxoplaQ  of  Omnifarious  History^  That  Plato 
Jirat  applied  Uzot^KsJou  Element^  to  a  Philosophical 
Sense  ^  and  first  narrCd  Ilpovoca  the  Providence  of 
God:  llptoroQ  h  <pdoao(pia  divopaat  ^^TOIXEION  xdt 
JtaJiexuxfjv ,  xat  &eoij  UPONOIAN.  So  that  Ilp/fvota 
before  Plato^s  time  did  not  signify  Divine  Providence, 
nor  was  ever  ascrib'd  to  the  Deity;  but  was  used 
only  to  denote  Human  Consideration  and  Forecast. 
And  so  l\ot)[e}ou  seems  to  have  meant  nothing  else, 
but  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  till  Plato  first 
applied  it  to  signifie  the  Elements  of  Natural  Bodies. 
Ta  pkv  Tcp&ra,  says  Plato y^)  otanepei  ITOIXFJAy  if 
&v  ijpttQ  re  ot>Yxtipe&a  xm  TaUa,  The  first  Elements^ 
as  it  were,  whereof  Men  and  all  other  Things  consist  \ 
and  in  another  place  he  says,  ^)  T6v8t  tou  xoapov,  (i&ov 
e/xiffu%op  hvouxf  re,  rw  dXrji^eia  Std  inyv  rou  ^sou  yeuia9at 
flPONOIAN,  The'  World,  being  an  Animal  endued 
with  Soul  and  Mind,  was  in  reality  made  by  the 
Providence  of  God.  Where  Proclus^)  in  his  Com^sa* 
mentary  tells  us,  ^Ou  Seipepv^al^etx^  xat  &v  b  ^epovebq 
tine  Ttepl  rijQ  IIpovolaQ  dvoparoQ,  wc  IlXdrwvoQ  oBra> 
TTspi  vi/v  ^eiav  xeXeuaavTog.  For  ^epovebg  we  must 
read  XatpwifsuQ^  that  is,  Plutarch  who  was  bom  at 
ChcBronea;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  Sentence  may 
thus  be  corrected,  d)Q  nkdza/tfOQ  oBtq)  Ttpdroo  {^eiap 
xakicavTOQ.  We  must  remember,  says  he,  what  Plutarch 
says  about  the  name  of  flpovoia,  that  Plato  was  the 
first  that  applied  the  word  to  signifie  Divine  Provi- 
dence. There^s  little  question  to  be  made,  but  that 
this  is  a  true  Emendation :  though  whether  Plutarch 
says  this  in  any  of  his  Books  that  are  now  extant 


1)  Laert.  in  Platone.  [Ill  24].  »)  Plato  in  Sophista. 

IThest.  201 E].  3)  iiaio  in  Timoio  [30 B].  «)  Proclus 

%n  Plat.  Timoium,  p.  126. 
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I  do  not  now  remember.  Well,  since  it  appears 
from  so  good  Authority,  who  it  was  that  first  put 
these  new  significations  upon  Hpomta  and  2Tot)(etou; 
we  may  justly  pronounce »  that  the  Epistles  are  a 
cheat;  since  they  have  used  the  words  in  the  Platonic 
Sense,  and  yet  pretend  to  bear  Date  above  a  whole 
Century  before  Flato. 

And  now  that  I  am  speaking  of  Upovota^  I  cannot 
omit  a  very  el^ant  Saying  of  HierocUs  the  Stoic; 
which,  as  A.  Gellius^)  tells  us,  the  Platonic  Philo- 
sopher Taurus  had  always  in  his  Mouth,  vf  hen  Epicurus 
was  mention'd:   'Hdovij  rikoQ  noovnQ  doyfia  o6x  latw 

fiM  Ttopyeta^  oddkv  TzopvTjQ  dSyixa''  wnich  being  manifestly 
corrupted,  our  most  excellent  Bishop  Fearson^)  cor- 
rects it  thus,  'Hdourj  xikoQ^  ni/^vrjQ  SSypLa.  odx  hm 
Ttpduota  oddip'  nopvrjQ  doypa.  i.  e.  Pleasure  is  ike 
Summum  bonum:  a  Strumpets  Tenet.  Provident 
is  nothing :  a  Strumpefs  Tenet.  Now  the  Emendation 
in  the  main  is  true  and  good;  for  Hopveia  is  with 

\  great  Sagacity  chang'd  by  him  into  Ilpduoca,  which 
is  the  Basis  of  the  whole  Sentence.  JBut  yet  there's 
something  harsh  in  the  Syntax  ^  that  his  Lordship 
has  made  there,  Odx  iau  npSvota  oddiv:  for  the 
Author,  if  he  had  us'd  oddky^  would  have  said  flpo- 
vota  oddip  iezc.  Besides  that  the  same  answer  Hopu^Q 
d&yaa  coming  twice  makes  the  Saying  a  little  Flat, 
and  scarce  worthy  to  be  usM  by  Taurus  so  fre- 
quently ;  nor  is  it  true,  that  all  Strumpets  deny  Pro- 
vidence. I  am  persuaded,  that  the  true  Reading  is 
thu8;^^(^ov^  Te^oQ'  TiopuyQ  doyua,  06x  taxi  Ttpovovi' 
oddk  nopuTjg  doypa.  Now  it's  impossible  in  our 
Language  to  express  this  Saying  with  the  same 
Brevity  and  Turn,  that  the  Original  has;  but  the 
Meaning  of  it  is,  Pleasure  is  the  Summum  bonum: 


1)  Gellius  ix,  5.  2)  Pearson  Frolegom.  ad  Hierodm, 

p.  14, 
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a  Strumpet's  Tenet    There's  no  Providence :  a  Tenet 
too  bad  even  for  a  Strumpet 

In  the  Passage  already  quoted  from  the  Letters 
we  had  &fluouca  too  KO^MOY^  The  Harmony  and 
Frame  of  the  WORLD.  But  I  have  sufficiently  proved  5W 
above^)  by  the  Testimonies  of  Four  or  Five  good 
Witnesses,  that  Pythagoras  was  the  first,  that  call'd 
the  Universe  KSofioQ.  And  I  humbly  conceive,  that 
very  Few,  when  they  have  considered  what  t  have 
said  about  the  Ages  of  Phalaris  and  Pythagoras^ 
will  believe  that  the  Tyrant  was  a  Disciple  of  the 
Philosopher's.  The  word  K02M0I  therefore  is  an- 
other detection  of  the  Sophist's  Imposture;  and  not 
KSafjLOQ  only  but  APMONIA  too ;  for  That  also  is  a 
Pythagorical  Expression;  and  it  was  a  Position  of 
that  Sect,  KaiP  APMONIAN  aovtaxdvat  ta  SXa,^  That 
the  Universe  and  all  things  in  it  consisted  by  Ear* 
mont:  which  is  the  very  notion  here  of  the  Sophist. 

XVIIL 

T)I}mosthenes  made  the  Oration  de  Corona ,  when 
Aristophon  was  Archon,  01.  cxii,  3.  This  we  know 
from  the  famous  Critic  JDionysms  Halicarnassensis ;^) 
but  the  Passage  where  he  tells  this,  wants  Emen- 
dation. V  Trap}  TOO  Zreipdvoo  XoyoQ^  in  ^ApiazoipaivroQ 
ap^ovTOQ  peif  ivtauzdv  pera  rijv  h  Xaipwveia  pd^v^ 
dxTo)  3k  perd  ziju  0dinKou  rekeozrjv.  Some  Editions 
have  in  the  Margin  iviauT(p  instead  of  iviauzSv :  but 
the  whole  passage  is  to  be  read  thus:  iri!'  ^Aptazo- &2s 
ffwvzoQ  ap]^ovzoQ^  rj  (i.  e.  dydSw)  pkv  iuiauzw  pezd  - 
TTjv  iif  Xaipwi^ei^  ^^?f?^'  ixz(p  oh  pezd  ziju  (PtXiitnoo 
zsXsovfjui  that  is,  ihe  Oration  about  the  Grown  was 
made    in  Aristophon'^    Archonship^    the  yinth  year 


1)  See  here  P.  332.  3)  Laert.  in  Pythag,  [VIII 1,  33J. 

3)  JDion^s,  Ealic,  de  Demosth.  p,  124,  [c.  12]. 
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after  the  battle  at  Chseronea,  and  the  ^ith  after 
Philip'a  Deatli.  That  the  Numbers  here  are  agreeable 
to  matter  of  Fact,  appears  from  Diodorus^  and  from 
Dion^sius  himself  in  his  Life  of  Dmarehus,  In  that 
Oration  the  Orator  ^)  has  given  us  the  Epitaph,  that 
was  made  by  Public  Order  upon  some  of  those  that 
were  slain  in  the  War  against  Philip;  the  last  Distich 
of  which  is  this; 

MrjSlv  &fJtapTe7u^)  iazl  Sewv^  xal  Trduva  xazop^oou* 
.'£V  fiioTig  pdlpav  S*  oSu  (poytiv  znoptv. 
To  miscarry  in  nothing^  and  to  succede  well  in  every 
thing  f  belongs  only  to  the  Gods.  This  part  of  the 
Epitaph  became  very  famous  in  the  following  Ages, 
and  was  often  cited;  as  by  Themistius ^^)  lEnel  Se 
rd  pi^dev  dpaprdvuv  eiai  r»c  yoasax:  xelrai  [t^q]  i^' 
i^ficamviijQ^  &c.  that  is^  To  miscarry  in  nothing  is 
above  the  Poioer  of  Human  Nature;  for  I  cannot 
believe  there  were  ever  such  Men^  as  the  Stoics  de- 
scribe and  call  Wise;  and  the  Epigram^  that  wot 
written  upon  the  puhlie  Sepulchre  at  Athens  seems 
589  to  say  truer;  for  it  makes  the  Miscarrying  in  Nothing 
to  be  the  Attribute  of  the  Gods  alone;  Ka\  rap  rdiQ 
&eolQ  pdvotQ  rd  ndura  xarop&ouv  dnoifipiet.  "lis  cited 
too  by  an  Anonymous  Author  in  Suidas:^)  'Opd^; 
ydip  eloTjftat,  to  peu  piqdlv  b.papx&vu  §eoo  lazt  xcu  nduta 
xazopi^ouu'  dvifpwnoQ  8e  odx  iv  etnot  kn^  oddevt^  Sri 
fiTj  Tzeiaezai  z68e  zt.  ^Tis  a  good  saying  y  That  to 
miscarry  in  nothing^  and  to  succede  m  every  thing 
is  the  Property  of  God:  but  a  Man  can  say  upon 
no  occasion^  That  such  a  thing  shall  not  befall  nim* 
Justinian  too  seems  to  mftan  it,  when  he  says,*) 
Omnium  habere  memoriam^  et  penitus  in  nullo  peccare 


1)  Demoath,  de  Corona,  p.  187.  [§  322].  »)  [The  ori- 

ginal ed.  has  djua/oravecvl.  3)  JTiemUt,  Oral,  bi.  [XXII 

p.  276  ed.  Hard.]  *)  Suid.  v.  ZurrvtoMova.  «)  Cod. 

Ub.  1.  Tit.  17.  Ug.  ii.  %,  14. 
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Divinitatis  magia  qaam  Mortalitatis  tat;  quod  et  h 
Majoribus  dictum  est  But  the  strangest  thing  of 
all  is ,  that  the  Tyrant  is  introduc'd  with  that  very 
Saying  in  his  Mouth,  Tb  fiTjdhv  afxapxdvetv  elxozajg 
iaa}Q  xat  dixcdmQ  &eoo  vo/nlCeTai.  ^)  ^  Never  to  miscarry 
in  any  thing  is  reasonably ,  perhaps ,  and  justly  ac- 
counted to  be  the  Privilege  of  God  alone.  Ana  yet 
the  Tyrant  himself  had  made  his  last  and  fatal 
miscarriage  above  cc  years  before  that  Epitaph  was 
written. 


XIX. 

THere's  nothing  in  the  world  more  Liberal  and 
Profuse  than*  a  Sophist;  he  can  give  Five  or  Six 
thousand  pound  Sterling  with  as  little  concern,  as  530 
another  man  would  part  with  Ten  Shillings.  The 
first  Present,  that  the  Writer  of  Eurtpides's  Letters 
gives  the  Poet,  was  no  less  than  xl  Talents,^)  which 
amounts  to  7200  I,  English,  But  our  mock  Phalaris 
goes  quite  beyond  him  in  Generosity;  for  he  rewards 
Polyclitus^  a  Physician  that  had  cured  him  of  a 
dangerous  Distemper,  with  iv  Goblets  ofrefirCd  Gold^ 
II  Silver  Bowls  of  ancient  Workmanship  not  to  be 
matcKd  in  the  present  Age^  x  Couple  of  large  Theri- 
clean  Cups^  xx  young  Boys  for  his  Slaves^  and  50,000 
Attic  Drachms ',  besides  an  Annual  Salary  for  Life^  as 
great  as  was  paid  to  the  chief  Officers  of  his  Fleet 
and  Army?)  Isow  this  is  a  story  credible  enough,  if 
we  consider  that  a  Sophist  was  the  Pay-master;  for 
as  the  Actors  in  Comedies  paid  all  their  Debts  upon 
the  Stage  with  Lupins,  so  a  Sophist  pays  all  his 
with  "Words.  But  if  we  consider  the  true  Phalaris 
and  real  Physician  of  that  Age;  the  whole  is  most 


1)  Ep.  129.  2)  Eurip.  Epist.  v.  3)  phal.  Ep.  70. 
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improbable  and  absurd,  both  in  respect  of  Him  that 
gives,  and  of  Him  that  receives. 

First,  it  does  not  at  all  suit  with  the  State  of 
those  times  y  that  the  Tyrant  should  so  abound  in 
Gold,  as  to  give  iv  Cups  of  that  Metal;  which  per- 

Mi  haps  were  more  than  he  had  in  all  his  Possessions. 
Wo  are  assur'd  by  good  hands,  that  in  those  days 
Gold  was  a  very  scarce  commodity  in  Greece ;  ffndviov 
SvuoQ  TO  TtaXaibv  naph  to7q  ^'EXkfjmv  b  j(pi>abQ  xat  ndvOf 
are  the  words  of  Athenceus;^)  who  adds,  that  the 
first  Gold  that  shone  among  the  Greeks^  was  that 
which  was  plundered  from  the  Temple  of  Delphi  by 
the  Fhocceans;  which  happened  Olymp.  cvi,  3.  After* 
wards,  says  he,  when  Alexander  had  conquer'd  Asia, 
there  was  plenty  of  it  brought  among  them.  But  in 
FhalarisB  time  there  was  scarce  any  Gold  to  be 
found  in  all  Greeee^  as  appears  by  this  story.  The 
Spartans^)  were  commanded  by  the  Oracle  to  gild 
tne  Face  of  ApolWn  Statue  with  Gold ;  and  having 
in  vain  enquired  in  Greece  for  some  of  that  Metal, 
they  ask'd  the  Oracle,  Where  they  might  purchase 
any?  and  he  order'd  them  to  go  to  Croesus  King  of 
Lydia^  and  buy  some  of  Him ;  which  -was  accordingly 
done.  This  is  told  us  hj  Athenceus  out  of  two  very 
ancient  and  credible  Historians,  Theopompus  a  Scholar 
of  IsQcrates\  and  Phanias  a  Scholar  of  Aristotle^s. 
Now  Croesus,  we  know,  was  contemporary  with  Pha- 
laris;  so  that  in  the  Tyrant's  time  there  was  not 
Gold  enough  in   Greece  (except  what  was  already 

532  consecrated  in  the  Temples)  to  gild  the  Face  of  a 
Statue;  and  yet  the  Sophist  gives  away  in  one  Letter 
more  than  would  have  gilt  the  whole  Statue  from 
Head  to  Foot.  Nay  even  at  or  after  the  plundering 
of  the  Temple  at  Delphi^  Gold  was  yet  so  scarce  in 


1)  Aihm,  p.  231  [b].  2)  Athen.  232. 
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Greece^  That  Pkiltp^)  King  of  Macedon^  having  a 
little  Golden  Cup,  ftdXeov  ypoaohv^  weighing  no  more 
than  L  DrachmcB  or  half  a  Pound  Troy-weight,  was 
so  chary  of  it,  and  afraid  it  should  be  stoln  from 
him,  that  every  Night  when  he  went  to  Bed,  he  put 
it  under  his  PiUow.  And  yet  we  see  the  Sicilian 
Prince  so  abounded  with  it  cc  years  before,  that  he 
could  spare  Four  Golden  Cups,  <ptdXaq  xiaaapaq^  of 
the  very  same  Fashion,  with  King  Philip\  only  all 
of  them  larger  for  one  Gift  to  a  Favourite.  But 
perhaps  the  Admirers  of  Phalaris  will  be  ready  to 
say.  That  Gold  might  be  common  in  Sicily^  though 
scarce  in  other  Countries  in  Greece.  But  then  an- 
other piece  of  History  lies  cross  in  their  way;  for 
the  same  Theopompua  and  Phaniaa  tell  us  farther; 
That  when  Hiero  King  of  Syracuse,^)  who  began  his 
Reign  above  lxx  years  after  Phalaris^s  was  ended, 
had  purpos'd  to  make  a  Tripus  and  a  Victoria  of 
fine  Gold,  dni^^oo  ypoaoo,  and  present  it  to  Apollo 
at  Delphi;  he  sougnt  a  long  time  in  Sicily  for  Gold, 
but  none  could  be  found.  Whereupon  he  sent  Mes-  533 
sengers  into  Greece;  who  after  a  long  search  to  no 
purpose,  at  last  met  with  some  at  Corinth  in  the 
hands  of  one  Architeles;  who  having  for  many  years 
bought  up  Gold  by  little  and  little  had  amass'd  a  pretty 
quantity  of  it.  But  it's  something  strange,  that  Hiero 
should  be  forc'd  to  send  out  of  Sicily  for  Gold,  and 
yet  Phalaris  so  long  before  him  would  have  his  very 
Physician  serv'd  in  Gold  Plate,  dniipt%o  ypuffoo^  of 
the  very  same  Fineness  that  Hiero  wanted.  'Tis 
true  the  same  Historians  tell  us,  that  a  year')  or 
two  before  Hiero^s  Reign,  his  Brother  Gelo  had 
dedicated  $,  Tripus  and  a  Victoria  to  Apollo.    But 


1)  Athen.  p.  165   [d],  <£  231  [b]   PKtfiyxxziii,  3.   Eustaih, 
Iliad,  p.  816.  [861,  48].  3)  Athen.  232.  3)  Aihen. 

p,  231  [{.] 
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of  OeWs  Donary^)  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
already,  and  it  appears  there  that  the  Gold,  which 
Gelo  tihien  had,  was  the  Spoil  of  the  Carthaginians: 
so  that  it  was  not  in  Sicily  in  Fkalaris^B  days ;  neither 
did  it  continue  long  there.  For  the  Carthaginian 
Army  brought  it  Olymp.  lxxv,  i.  and  before  the  end 
of  Hiero's  Reign,  Olymp.  lxxviii,  2.  there  was  none 
of  it  to  be  found. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  consider  the  Receiver 
of  this  vas*  Present,  Polyclitus  the  Physician;  the 
Reward  will  seem  disproportion'd  to  the  condition 
of  the  Man.  It  was  the  common  practice  of  those 
534  Old  times  to  hire  Physicians  2)  by  the  Year  for  the 
.  .service  of  a  whole  City,  and  to  pay  them  out  of  the 
public  stock:  nay  some  of  the  Lawgivers^)  took  ex- 
press care  of  it  in  the  very  constitution  of  tiheir 
Governments.  The  General  Price  of  a  Year's  service 
we  may  learn  from  Herodotus]^)  where  he  tells  us, 
how  Democedes  the  Crotonian^  who  had  the  greatest 
reputation  of  all  the  Physicians  of  his  time ,  which 
was  a  few  Years  after  P/ialaris's  death,  was  hired 
publicly  a  whole  Year  by  the  JEginoeans  for  one 
Talent;  and  the  next  Year  by  the  Athenians  for  a 
Hundred  Minse,  i.  e.  a  Talent  and  §;  and  the  next 
Year  by  Polycrates  the  Samian  for  two  Talents.  Now 
what  proportion  does  this  bear  to  the  extravagant 
Present  of  the  Sicilian  Prince  f  where  besides  the 
Gold  and  Silver  Vessels,  and  the  Score  of  handsom 
Slaves,  and  the  yearly  Pension  equal  to  an  Admiral's, 
the  very  ready  Money  50.000  Attic  Drachms  comes 
to  VIII  Talents  and  i;  which  is  more  than  Democedes 
could  earn  in  Four  whole  years:  and  yet  Polycrates 
excell'd  Phalaris  in  Riches  and  Power,  as  much  as 


1)  See  here  p.  468,  459.  2)  Sir  oho,  p.  181.  Arisioph. 

<&  Schol.  p.  301.  [Ach.  V.  1030.  PL  4071.  -  3)  JXod.  p.  80. 

[XII  13].  4)  Herod,  iii,  131. 
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Demoeedes  may  be  supposed  to  excell  in  his  Art  this 
unknown  Polyelitua,  And  if  we  take  our  measure 
from  those  Physicians,  that  were  not  hir'd  by  the 
Public,  but  practised  privately  for  Fees,  as  the  custom  ^35 
is  now:  the  disproportion  will  still  be  the  greater. 
For  the  ordinary  Fee  of  a  Physician  was  very  low 
in.  those  days,  and  after ;  as  appears  by  those  famous 
Verses  of  the  Philosopher  Crates^  where  he  represents 
the  Account-Book  of  some  of  the  wealthy  Men  of 
that  Age: 

TSet  ixaytipi^  {ivaq  8ii^  larpw  dpa^/iijv,^) 
KoXayct  rdXauza  Tcivve,  auji^ooXo)  xarcvbv^ 
nSpvTj   rdXavTOUf  ipiloa6(p(p  rptcof-ioXov. 
i.  e.   To  a  Cooh^    30  I,  to  a  Physician  Two  Or  oats; 
to  a  Flatterer  900  L  to  a  Counsellor  Nothing;  to  a 
Whore  180  I.  to  a  Philosopher  a  Groat,    "fis  true, 
the  same  Democedes  when  he  afterwards   in  Persia 
cur'd  Darius^s  Foot,  had  a  very  rich  Present  of  Gold 
by  the  Emperour's  Wives;  but  to  argue  from  the 
Kiches  of  the  Persian  Court,  that  the  like  might  be 
done  at  Agrigentum,  is  truly,  as  the  Mock  Phalaria 
says,  to  compare  an  Indian  Elephant  to  a  Fly,^) 

XX. 

TAtian  in  the  beginning  of  his  Oration  Against  the 
Greelcs  gives  a  List  of  some  Inventors;  and  among 
the  rest  he  tells  us  out  of  Hellanicus  the  Historian, 
That  Atossa  the  Persian  Empress  was  the  First  that  636 
wrote  Epistles;  ^EntaxoXaq  auvrdaasiv  k^e^pev  ^  /lepawu 
TTOTS  ijYTjaapii^T)  j-uuij,  xatfdizep  (pTjah'^EkXdiftxoQ^  ^Azoaaa 
dk  ovopa  auTTJ  ^v.  The  same  thing  is  affirm'd  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus^^)  and  frqm  the  same  Author ; 


1)  Laert.  in  Cratete.  [VI  6,  86].  2)  [Rather  Liban. 

£p.  1597.  Bentley  was  thinking  of  Phal.  Ep.  29  Lenn.  — *  B.] 
3)  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  p,  132.  [364  P.] 
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4Ttks6aaaa)f  ^rjatv  ^EXkavtxoq.  Now  that  Atoasa  was 
younger  than  Phalaris  by  one  or  two  GOTierations, 
appears  several  ways.  She  was  the  Sister  and 
Wife  of  CamJ>y8e8^)  who  began  his  Reign  Olymp.  lxu, 
4.  She  was  afterwards  married  to  Darius^  and 
was  alive  at  his  Death,^)  Olymp.  lxxiii,  4.  Nay  she 
was  still  alive  when  Xerxes  retum'd  from  his  Expe- 
dition, Olymp.  Lxxv,  i  as  its  evident  from  PerscB  a 
Tragedy  of  ^ackyliLs.  The  odd  manner  of  her  Death 
is  told  us  by  Aapasius;  That  her  Son  Xerxes  in  a 
Jit  of  Distraction  butchered  her  and  eat  her;  Sip^TjQf 
says  he,^)  S  twv  Uepatov  Baadsug  paveig  e^aye  djv 
kaozou  pyjripa  xpeoupyr^aaQ.  Now  suppose  him  to 
have  done  this  in  the  very  Year  of  his  Return;  yet 
Atossa  would  survive  Phalaris  lxx  Years;  though 
we  allow  him  by  the  most  favourable  account  to 
have  liv'd  till  Olymp.  lvii,  3.  And  according  to 
Hippostratus  and  the  Scholiast  of  Pine?ar,*)  She  is 
two  Generations  lower  than  Phalaris: 

537  Phalaris-"  1    Telemachus, 

2  Emmenides, 

3  jjEnesidamus.     1  Atossa, 
Reign'd   4  Theron.  2  Xerxes,  Reign'd 

01.  Lxyiii,  1.  01.  LXXIII,  4. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  if  Atossa  was  the  First  In- 
ventress  of  Epistles;  these  that  carry  the  name  of 
Phalaris,  who  was  so  much  older  than  her,  must 
needs  be  an  Imposture.  And  that  She  really  found 
out  the  way  of  Epistles,  we  have  the  most  proper 
and  competent  Witness,  that  can  possibly  be  had. 
For  Hellanicus  was_a  Contemporary  of  this  Atossa;^) 
being  lxv  Years  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 

1)  Berod,  [III  68].  3)  Herod.  [IH  88.  VH  3|. 

8)  AajHuiuB  ad  Arist,  Ethic,  p.  124.  4)  See  here  p,  34. 35. 
5)  GeUivM  XV,  23. 
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nestan  War:  So  that  he  was  born  at  01.  lxxt,  2. 
and  was  in  the  zvith  Year  of  his  Age  at  Xerxes'^ 
Expedition.  But  besides  the  Authority  of  HeUanicus^ 
Clemens^)  tells  us  of  Himself,  that  he  took  his  Account 
of  the  several  Inventors  from  Seaman^  Theophrastus^ 
Cffdippus^  Aristophanes^  Aristodemus^  Aristotle^  Phi- 
lostepkanus,  and  Strata,  in  their  Books  About  Inven- 
tions:^) So  that  either  All  or  at  least  Some  of  these 
must  be  supposed  to  have  reported  that  Invention  of 
Atossa^s.  And  I  conceive  we  have  a  double  Argument 
here  against  our  Mock-Phalaris ;  a  Positive  one,  That  sas 
Atossa  first  invented  Epistles ;  and  a  Negative,  That 
the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  were  not  heard  of  in  the 
days  of  those  Writers. 

The  words  of  Tatian  and  Clemens  are  ^EmaroXaQ 
iTovrddffetv :  now  whether  we  take  (rovrdaffetv  in  a  gene- 
ral Sense  for  Writing^  or  more  strictly  for  Comprizing 
in  a  Volume^  and  Publishing;  'tis  either  way  sufficient 
to  prove  Phalaris'^  Episties  a  Cheat.  But  it  may 
be  objected  in  their  behalf,  that  Epistles  were  in 
use  many  Hundred  Years  before  Phalaris^  even  be- 
fore the  Trojan  Times ;  as  appears  from  Apollodorus ') 
and  Zenobius  and  others ,  who  relate ,  how  Bellero^ 
phonies  carried  ''EnttrrokaQ  Epistles  from  Prcetus  to 
Jobates:  and  how  then  can  Atossa  be  call'd  the 
Inventress  of  Epistles?  But  in  answer  to  this,  we 
are  to  observe  that  those  Authors  speak  not  accurately 
there,  but  accommodate  their  Expression  to  the  Man- 
ners of  their  own  Times.  For  Homer,  out  of  whom  they 
all  have  it,  does  not  call  it  an  Epistle^  but  Iliua( 
nzuxTOQ: 

n6pev  3^  8ye  arjpara  Xoypd,^) 
FpatpaQ  iv  niyaxi  TtzoxTtp  ^optoipMpa  TrokXd. 
Now  /7/v«f  moxxoQ  is  the  same  with  Siktoq^  and  in 


1)  QemmiM  ibid.  >)  Ilspl  EboTifidrwv.  >)  Apdlod. 

p.  81.  [II  3,  8]  Zenob.  p.  50.  [11  87].  »)  Horn.  II.  C.  v.  163. 
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Latin  Tabellce,  PugillareSy  Codieilli;  small  Leaves 
of  Wood,  cover'd  with  Bees-Wax,  and  so  written  on 

^s^by  a  Pen  of  Metal.  So  PUny  interprets  this  Passage 
oi  Horner^)  PugiUariwn  usum  fuisse  etiam  ante  Tro^ 
jana  Tempora  invenimus  apud  Homerum.  And  he 
expresly  affirms,  that  the  Writings  that  Belleropkontes 
carried,  were  not  Epistles^  but  Codicills:  Homerus 
Belleropkonti  Codidtlos  datos ,  non  Epistolas ,  pro- 
didit.^)  Now  it's  evident,  that  these  Codicills  could 
never  serve  for  a  Volume  of  Letters,  as  Phalaris^s 
are;  for  the  use  of  them  was  only  for  a  single  Letter, 
which  as  soon  as  read  was  erased,  and  the  Wax 
smoothed  anew;  and  so  the  Codicills  were  retum'd 
with  an  Answer  upon  the  same  Wax  where  the  for- 
mer Letter  was  written.  The  occasion  of  Pliny  s 
writing  this  last  Passage  is  pleasant  enough.  Lidnius 
Mucianus  had  reported  in  his  History,  That  when 
he  was  Governour  of  Lycia,  Himself  saw  and  read 
in  a  certain  Temple  there  ^  a  Paper-Epistle  written 
from  Troy  by  Sarpedon.^)  Now  if  th&  were  true, 
Hellanicus  and  his  Followers  must  be  miserably  out, 
when  they  make  Atossa  invent  Epistles  so  many 
Hundreds  of  years  after.  But  I  wonder^  says  Pliny ^ 
at  this  Paper  Letter^)  0/ Sarpedon'^ ;  since  even  in 
Homered  time^  so  long  after  SarpedoD,  that  part  of 
iEgypt,  which  alone  produces  Paper ^  was  nothing  but 

wo  Sea;  being  afterwards  produced  by  the  Mud  of  the 
Nile.  Or  if  Paper  was  in  use  in  Sarpedon*^  time^ 
how  came  Homer  to  say^  that  in  that  very  Lycia,  ^) 
where  Sarpedon  liv'd^  not  Epistles^  but  Codicills  were 
given  to  Bellerophontes  ?  So  that  Learned  NaturaUst 
refutes  the  pretended  Letter  of  Sarpedon;  though 


^)  Pliny,  xiii,  e.  ii.  >)  Ibid.  c.  13,  3)  Sarpedonis 

k  Troja  scriptam  in  quodam  Templo  Epistolse  chartam.  PUn,  ibid. 
4)  Papyrus,  Charta.  ^)  In  ipsa  ilia  Lycia  Codicillos  datos, 

nan  Epistolas. 
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^ith  humble  submission  he  puts  a  false  colour  upon 
one  part  of  hi6  Argument:  for  the  Epistle  was  not 
given  to  Bellerophontes  in  Lycta;  but  in  Argos  of 
Peloponnesus  to  be  carried  to  Lycia,  However  with- 
out that  needless  Colour  he  has  sufficiently  confuted 
the  credulity  of  Mucianus;  who  though  he  was  Go- 
vemour  of  a  great  Province,  and  General  of  a  great 
Army,  and  three  times  Consul  in  Claudius^  and 
Vespasian^^  time,  and  besides  all  that,  a  Learned 
and  Inquisitive  Man,  was  miserably  impos'd  on  with 
a  Sham  Letter  of  Sarvedon's:  a  remarkable  Instance, 
that  not  only  the  Title  of  Honourable^  but  even  the 
Highest  Quality  and  Greatest  Experience  cannot  al- 
ways secure  a  Man  from  Cheats  and  Impostures. 


FINIS. 
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Abaris,  /^keHyperborean,  hu  Agt,  48 

JElian  rejvledy  262,  266 

^sara,  the  Pythagorean,  her  Na- 
me retrieo'd,  383 

^Bchylus  corrected  several  Hmest 

140,  141 

jffia  improvement  of  Tragedy ,  232 

When  he  invented  Scenee,  &c,  354 

Agathyrsides,  a  Samian  Historian^ 
a  mistake  for  Ag9i,ibknMdt8,  331 

Agatharchus,  the  first  Painter  of 
Scenes,  354,  544 

Axouere  Xeut,  203,  543 

Alsesa,  a  Town  vn  Sicily,  103,  &c. 

Alexis,  theComic  Poet,  corrected,  123 

AMH2TJ2,  a  Play  of  Thespis's, 
a  mistake,  239,  240 

Anapaestic  Verses;  their  measures 
discovered,  132  to  144 

Anaxagoras  acquainted  tmih  The- 
mistocles,  275 

Anaxiias,  King  ^  Rhegium  and 
Messana,  146  to  160 

'Am^vn,  a  Chariot  of  Mules ,  when 
and  by  whom  used  at  the  Olym' 
pics,  157,  158j  159,  643 

Aphepsion,  or  Apsephion,  when 
Archon  at  Athens,        282,  283 

Apoleius  explained,  70 

Archestratus ,  the  Syracusian,  his 


Aye, 


85 


Page- 

Bis  Verses  rectified,  86 

Archilochus  corrected,  295.  Archi- 
lochian  Verse  the  same  with  Sa- 
tornian,  227, 228 

Aristolochian  Verse,  amistake,  228 
Aristophanes,  corrected,  265,  266, 
268,  299,  800 
Explained,  297, 302 

Aristotle  corrected,  268,  368 

Aristoxenus,  d  Mooctxdq,  381 
Asandrastus^  a  mistaken  Name,  158 
Astypalsea,  no  City  o/Cietd,  313, 
324,  325.  An  Island  of  H» 
Sporades,  planted  by  theUeffr 
reans,  315.  'Aarundkaia,  no^ 
'AoTundJiTj,  827 

A^varoy  dpy^v  fiij  ^oXarre,  ^^ 
rdg  S>v,  whose  Saying,  ld5 

Athenseus  corrected,  86,  123,  2H 
236,  237,  295,  299,  300,  367. 
Explained,  111,  112,  114,  115, 
119,373.  De/mded,  123, 124^  126. 
Atossa,  the  Persian  Empress,  w- 
vented  Epistles,  636 

Her  Age,   537.    Eaten  iy  her 
Son  Xerxes,  Ibid. 

ArrekB^w&r^g,  86 

Attic  Dialect,  its  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress,   318,    389.     New  Attic, 
393,  399,  &C.    Attic  Solascismi, 
319,  320 
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C.  Pftge. 

Callim&chus  corrected  and  txplain- 
,  ed,  Pref.  p.  lix. 

Censorinus,  de  Metris,  corrected, 
226,  227,  228 

^M^^aTTsXefim^g  86,  87 

Gharondas,  the  Law-giver^  his  Age, 
362.  «©  Thurian,  363.  The  Booh 
of  Laws  extofiU  under  his  name 
after  the  time  of  the  Ptolemees, 
an  Imposture,  345,  358,  &c. 
Some  of  his  true  Laws,  366,  367, 
368.  his  Laws  in  verse,  and 
sung,  373,  374,  375 

Chorus,  Tragic,  Comic,  Cyclian;  the 
Expenses  of  each,  359,  360,  361. 

Clemens  Alexan'drinus  corrected, 
55.  mistaken,  339.  Deceived  by 
a  Playfalsly  ascribed  to  Tlies- 
pis,  241 

Comedy,  when  invented,  199  to 
210.  At  first  extemporal,  199. 
Its  first  Frizes,  209.  Kwpupdla, 
at  first  the  common  Name  of  both 
Comedy  and  Tragedy,         308 

KuxXtog  yopds.  Dithyramb,       301 

Cylon'«  Conspiracy  against  the  Py- 
thagoreans, when,  72,  73 

D. 

Aaifiiov  irepos,  whose  Expression, 
216,  218 

JafiapsTioy  vofitcfia,  458 

^apiriog  XP^^^^y  corrupted  for 
dafiapertoq,  459 

JexdXtrpop,  460,  463 

Demologus,  a  false  Name  for  JDino- 
lochus,  461 

Dinolochus,  a  Sicilian  Comic  Foet, 

461 

Dlodorus  Sicoli^  corrected,  282, 
374,  375.  Imposed  on  by  a 
Forgery  of  Zaleucus'«  Laws,  344, 
&c.  By  a  Forgery  of  Charon- 
das'«  Laws,  358,  &c. 


P«ge. 
Dlodorus,  the  Aspendian,  his  Age,  85 
Diogenes  Laertius  corrected,  54, 
67.  Explained,  71,  81 

Dionysius  Halicamassensis  correct' 
ed,  528.     A    reading  there  de- 
fended, 59,  60 
Dioscorides    the   Foet,    corrected, 
231.  232 
Eis  Epigrams  published  and  cor- 
rected,                           209,  233 
Dolon,  the  Inventor  of  Comedy,  a 
mistake,                          208,  209 


'ExAaxTtcfwg,  267 

'EXeretov,  498,  499 

Empedocles  corrected,  67 

his  ^uctxd  and  Ka^ap/wi,  379, 

880 

Epic  Poem,  397,  398 

Epicharmus,  Inventor  of  Comedy, 
199,  200.  His  Age,  201.  Cor- 
rected, 462,  463,  464^  465 

Epigenes,  the  Sicyonian,  the  preten- 
ded Inventor  tragedy,  235,  &c. 

Epigenes,  dted  by  AthensBus,  not 
the  Sicyonian,  but  the  Athenian 
Comic  Foet,  236.   His  Age,  237 

Epimenides,  the  Cretan,  his  Age,  58 

'*E'Kiax'!^(pig,  instituted  by  Charon- 
das.  369 

Euhulus,  the  Comic  Foet,  explained, 
119,  120 

Euripides  corrected  several   times, 

141,  142,  143 

His  Ph(Bniss8e,  when  acted,  214, 

215 

Euseboneora,  a  mistaken  Name, 
/or  Eusebon  Chora,  185 

Eustathius,  used  the  Epitome  of 

Athenseus,  not  the  intire  Book, 

131,  132 
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Festns  Pompeius  corrected ,  465, 
486.  £xplairid,  466.  a  Heading 
there  defended^  438,  455 

ForgerieSf  some  instances  of  thenij 
14,   16,  620,  621,  639 

Fortnnatianus  Atilias  corrected,  227 


Gellius  corrected,  625,  626 

Gold,  anciently  Aotr  scarce  tnGreece, 

631,  632 

H. 

VfiLiXhptov,  460,  463 

HephsBStion  explained,  33 

Heradean  Cups,  a  miaiake,  114, 
116,  116,  117 
'ffpdxXetoif,  a  Cup  that  Hercules 
saWd  in,  114 

ypaxXeantxdy  axu^og,  117 

Heraclides  Ponticus  set  otU  Trage- 
dies in  the  name    of  Thespis, 
238,  &c. 
Herodotas  explain'd,  293 

Hesychius  corrected,  267 

!£?ai?,  466,  470,  471,  472 

Hierocles,  his  Saying  against  Epi- 
curus restored  626,  526 
Hippias,   Tyrant  of  Athens,  his 
Death,  269 


Jamblichus  cefwur'd,  46,  47,  69, 

86,  86,  87 

Corrected,  67,  72,  83,  84 

Issus,  the  Orator,  corrected,  361, 


Kdfffijoi,  the  World,  first  nam'd  so 
by  Pythagoras,  362 


AfyMTai,  what  it  implies,  121,  122 
Asitxal  xal  jca^etat  dpaj^fxai,  346 


Page. 

Letters,  the  xxir,  by  whom  per* 

feeted,  241,  242 

Locrians  of  Italy,   their  Dialect, 

366.     Their  Lam,        339,  344 

Aoxpixbv  durfia,  corrected,         367 

A^/og  ipyou  trxti^,  whose  Saying, 

189,  &c. 

Lysias,    explained  and  corrected, 

396,  397 

The  date  of  one  of  his  Orations, 

Ibid. 

Lysis,  Prasceptor  to  Epaminondas, 

not  Scholar  to  Pythagoras,  77, 

78,  79       I 

M. 

Macrobius  corrected,  114 

Marmor  Arundelianum  noted,  39, 
40.  Explained,  41,  42,  43.  Its 
true  Reading  restored,  206,  206, 
207,  208,  209,  239,  240.  Ex- 
plained and  defended,  246,  Ac. 

Mtjdhv  dftapTBtv,  ^eo5,  whose  Say- 
ing, 527 

Mefissus,  the  Philosopher,  an  Ae- 
^ruainionee  o/Themistocles'*,  276 

Messana,  a  City  of  Sicily,  when 
first  named  so^  146  to  169 

M6cn[og,  a  Calf,  the  Prize  Tijg 
Kt&ap^diag^  992 

Mndanus  Licmius,  imposed  upon 
by  a  Forgery,  639,  540 


N. 


227 


NsBvius  corrected, 

NeocfiiXeoxa  ypappara,  232 

iVe<rrogfe,  Nestor's  Cup  deseriVd 

by  Homer,  115 

Nofjup^g,  •  874 

Nonnus,    that  wrote  upon  Greg. 

Nazianzen,  not  Nonnus  the  Poe^ 

24,  26.    By  others  ealtd  Maxi- 

mns,  26 
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Kossis,  the  Poetess,  corrected,  355. 
Three  of  her  Epigrams  not  pu- 
Uish'd  be/ore,  366, 357.  A  Locri- 
an,  355.  Ber  Age,  Mother, 
Daughter,  356,  357 

NoupL/JLog,  464 


Od/xia, 


0. 


p. 


467 


Pausanias,  his  Account  o/'Anaxilas 
and  Messana  refuted,  148  to  160 

UtvTrjXovrdktrpov,  457 

UevTouyxtov,  465 

Perictyone,  the  Pythagorean,  a 
Forgery,  381,  382 

Fhsedon,  when  Archon  at  Athens, 

282 

Fhalaris,  his  Aae,  27  to  48,  88, 
89,  90.  A  Sicilian  bom,  322. 
Eat  his  own  Son,  512,  513.  His 
Bull,  510,  511,  512.  Bimgelf 
burnt  in  it,  187,  188,  189 

Phalaris'«  Spurious  ElpistUs  by 
whom  Tnention^d,  18,  21. 

4ttX6iro^poq,  who  first  called  so,  220 

Phintia,  a  City  of  Sicily,  when 

built,    91,    98.     lU- Situation, 

94.  96 

Phintias ,  Tyrant  of  Agrigentum, 
his  Age,  98,  99 

mmiA  BASIAEQZ  in  a  Coin, 
explained,  99 

Phonnis  the  Inventor  of  Comedy, 
an  Officer  of  Gelo's  the  Syracu- 
sian,  201 

Photius,  in  Bibliotheca,  corrected, 

383 

Phrynichus,  the  Tragic  Poet,  his 
Age,  256,  257 

fiMkonotbg  xal  dpp^trrtxdg,  263, 
&c,  543.  BiU  one  Tragedian 
of  this  Name,  259  to  269 

Phrynichus,  the  Comic  Poet,    262 


Phrynichus,  <^  Athenian  (renero/, 

262 

IJiTuog  d{xj^u  ixTpifieip,  whose  Say- 
ing,  169  to  178 

Plato,  noted,  58,  235,  278.  Ex- 
plained,  58, 279 

Pliny,  tJie  Bistorian,  noted,      540 

Plutarch  noted,  274,  275.  Oorrec- 
ted,  281.  Imposd  on  by  Hera- 
clides  Ponticus,  244 

Pollux  corrected,  245,  267,  268, 
369,  460,  461,  462,  467.  Ex- 
plained, ^6.  Deceived  by  a  forged 
Tragedy,  245 

Polycrates,  Tyrant  of  Samos,  ^tf 
Age,  61,  62,  63,  547 

Proclus,  in  Platonis  Timseum,  cor- 
rected, 525 

Updvoia,  Divine  Providence,  whose 
word,  524 

Pythagoras,  his  Birth,  Death,  and 
aU  tlie  knovm  Periods  qfhis  Life, 
his  Successors,  &c.        48  to  87 

R. 

Boman  Names  of  Moneys,  t^tken 
from  the  Sicilian,  without  varying 
the  Sense,  469, 470, 471, 472,  473 

8. 

Sannyrio,  the  Comic  Poet,  his  Age, 

211 
Sara,  the  Pythagorean,  a  mietake, 

383 

Satumian  Verse,  227 

Scholiast  on  Aiistophanes,  tfiter- 

polated,  21,  22.     Ceneur'd,  262, 

265,  266,  302 

Scholiast  on  Pindar  corrected,  151, 

158,  541 

Scylax  corrected,  327 

Sicilian  Moneys,  a  large  account 

of  them,  428  to  479 

Simonides,  his  Epigram  explained, 

42.    Two  of  them  now  published 

and  corrected,  302,  458,  459. 

34 
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Hii  Birth  and  Deaih,  41,  42, 

43.    Hit  Vieiories,  801 

BoloiU  hu  Deaih,  272.   HtM  Tables, 

and  the  Language  of  them,  807, 

808 

Sophocles,  corrected  ihriee,       141 

Stephanas  Byzant.  explained,  871, 

372 

Stesichoras'«  Age.         88,  89,  40 

Stobseus  corrected,  881,  866.  Ex- 

plain'd,  882.   ZaleucusV  Pro<e' 

mium  there,  a  Forgery,  344,  &c. 

Charondas'«  Procemium,  another 

Forgery,  876,  &C. 

IrotxeXov,  Element,  Plato'«  word, 

Strabo  explain'd,  874 

Suidas  corrected,  191,  237,  372, 
459.  Cemur'd,  68,  262,  265,  276, 
872.    Bie  Age,  22,  23. 

Susarion,  the  Inventor  qfComedj, 
202  to  211.  j5t>  Iambics  eor- 
rectod,  202,  208.  iVb  Flays  of 
his  pukUsKd,  202,  204 

Synceilos  corrected,  52 

T. 

TdXaitxov  qf  Sicily,  437,  438,  454 

Why  80  smail  •  Summ,  456 
Taurominiom,  a  Oily   of  Sicily, 

toAen  6ttt2<.  178  to  189 

7a(/i9o(,  a  Bti(<,  the  Priee  </  the 

Dithyramb,  802 

7VT/>aff,  466,  470,  471,  472.    Te- 

trans.  478 

Theocritus  corrected,  442,  443 
Theophrastos  explained  and  cor- 

reeled,  866 

Thericles,  a  Corinthian  Pbtter,  109, 

126.    His  Age,  110,  120 

Thericlean  Cups,  whose  Invention, 

111,  122 


Pag*. 

Thersias  or  Thersander,  the  first 

Victor  at  Olympia  wUh  the  'Aitinvv, 

157,  158,  159 

Theseus,  his  Tomb  at  Athens,  281, 

283 

Thespis,  the  Inventor  ofTngodj, 
231,  &c.  His  Age,  246,  &c. 
%?/oy)7^<xdc»  264,  265.  No  Plays 
of  his  published,  288,  ^.  Thoee 
ascrih^dto  him,  a  Forgery,  238,  &c 

Thurii,  a  City  of  Italy,  when  IndU, 
345.  Whose  Colony,  370.  Ls 
Law-giver,  865,  544.    Its  Laws, 

366     i 

Tragedy,  when  invented,  224,  to 
309.  lU  first  Subfect  if  it, 
Bacchus  and  Satyrs,  248.  Tpa- 
yip^a,  never  sigrufied  Comedy, 
805,  &c.  The  word  no  older 
than  Thespis,  292,  294 

Toi&s,  466,  470,  471,  472 

Tpoy^^ia,  Comedy,  never  Tragedy, 

297 

Tzetzes  Joannes,  corrected^     801 

V. 

Vibius  Sequester  corrected,     185 
YitruYius  expHain'd,  41$ 


Xenodes,  the  Tragic  Poet^  229, 299 


Zaleucus,  the  Locrian,  suspect^ 
835,  886.  HU  Age,  839,  340. 
No  Pythagorean,  337^  838,  341. 
His  Book  <f  Laws  extant  after 
Ptolemee*«  Osm,  a  Forgery,  343^ 
344  10  858 
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DISCREPANCIES  OF  THE  FIRST 
EDITION  IN  WOTTON'S 

•REFLECTIONS*  &c.,  1697. 


The  first  edition  of  Bentley*s  Dissertations  begins  with  the 
citation  from  Temple's  Essay  upon  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning, 
which  the  reader  of  the  present  reprint  will  find  in  our  Loitro- 
duction  p.  ni.  Then  follows  the  Address  »To  Mr.  Wotton,^  re- 
printed m  our  note  p.  74;  after  which  comes  the  Dissertation 
itself,  beginning  with  p.  78  here.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  only  the  parts  prmted  in  large  type  form  the  first  edition, 
all  the  rest  (which  is  bv  flEur  the  greater  part  of  the  book) 
having  been  added  by  Bentley  in  his  second  edition  in  order 
to  rerate  the  exceptions  raised  by  Boyle  and  his  assistants. 
In  collating  the  two  editions  I  follow  the  pages  and  lines  of 
the  present  reprint. 
78,  8.  father  16d7. 

78,  21.  Trafiac. 

79,  8.  pretence. 

79,  12.  endeavoured. 

79,  25.  »an«  omitted. 

80,  3.  skilful 

80,  7.  »Buda«  instead  of  »Belnade.« 

84,  OF  PHALARIS's  EPISTLES.    That  Sojj^ist  &c. 

In  the  quotation  from  Stohceus  (note  3)  »&  aLYIIc  is  omitted. 

85,  15.  Critieff. 

86,  2.  »8ays«  om. 
86,  23.  Iambic*. 

92,''2.  (from  below):  Beginning. 

93,  3.  The  first  edf.  has  XXVUI:  see  note. 

93,  7.  Lni,  3. 

93,  18.  JambliekuBy  who  makes  these  Three  to  be  Contempora- 
ries, and  that  I  may  prevent  &c.  (all  intermediate  words 
being  omitted). 

93,  24.  Lni,  3. 
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514  Discrepancies. 

145,  32.  careful 

146,  3.  Goontrey. 

166,  7.  above  CXX  Years. 

155,  19.  joins. 

156,  22.  »and  forgottenc  Has  been  added. 
160,  8.  bat  that  he  had. 

160,  19.  for  after  he. 

161,  9.  contemporary. 
161,  23.  skins. 

161,  32.  heads  of  the  Victims. 
1()2,  7.  will  read. 

162,  12.  »literak  om. 
162,  14.  read. 

162,  18.  for  those  two. 

162,  32.  join. 

163,  7.  After  »Imposture«  the  following  passage  is  added  in  the 
ed.  of  1697: 

I  must  here  beg  leave  of  the  late  learned  Editors  of  our 
Mock  FhcUaris,  with  whom  I  must  by  ax^cl  by  have  some  farther 
expostulation,  to  dissent  from  their  new  version  of  this  passage; 
whereby  this  argument  from  Therides  would  vanish  mto  no- 
thing. For  instead  of  ten  couple  of  Thericlean  Cups^  as  the  fo^ 
mer  Interj^reters  honestly  translate  it,  they  present  us,  as  an  emen- 
dation, with  the  like  number  of  Glasses,  Poculorum  VUreonas, 
leaving  us  not  the  least  footstep  of  our  Coritdkian  Potter.  But 
methinks  these  Glasses  come  in  but  odiy  and  stingily  among 
those  other  things  named  there  of  great  value,  ^idXaq  dxi^^&oo 
Xpoeoo,  dfc.  Vessels  of  Gold  and  Silver,  beaul^td  Slaves ,  fif^ 
thousand  DracTrnioi,  and  a  liberal  tf early  Pension  for  Life,  H 
Agathodes  the  Tyrant  had  made  this  Present  of  a  score  rf 
Glasses,  it  might  have  passed  for  a  mark  of  favour;  becaoBe 
he  was  a  Potter  in  his  youth,  and  we  might  suppose  them  of 
his  own  making.  And  as  I  remember,  Diodoms  tells  such  a  story 
of  him.  But  why  Fhalaris  should  make  so  cheap  and  brittle 
a  Complement,  I  cannot  coiyecture.  'Tis  true,  Suidas  trans- 
lates it  a  GUlss,  SjjpixXeiov  nongptou  bdXtyov:  and  Etymolog, 
Mag,  07^ptxXetov  xoXtxa,  -jzorijpiov  bikivov.  But  we  know  the 
old  Lexicons  chiefly  consist  of  Excerpta  out  of  Scholiasts  and 
Glossaries  upon  particular  Authors ;  one  of  which,  in  one  sinde 
place,  might  expound  it  a  Glass.  But  that  it  must  aniversally 
mean  so,  or  particularly  in  this  passage  before  us,  neither  the 
use  of  the  Language  nor  ffood  Sense  will  allow.  For  besides 
£arth,  which  was  the  first  Material;  some  were  made  of  Wood, 
as  Theophra^us  says  in  the  place  aJready  cited;  others  of  Sil- 
ver or  Gold,  as  Plutarch  in  P.  AemiUus;  01  (tt  rdg  0v}paXeiotfg 
xai  otra  Ttepl  dsixvov  XPYSQMATA  too  Ueposw^  iicii9OLv6fiJ6¥0L 
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of  tht  first  Edition.  515 

And  Athenaeus,  [lib.  y.  p.  199].  ^ipovres  ol  fjJkv  oivoydag,  ol  6k 
^tdXag,  ol  &k  mjpixXeioug  fxerdkaq^  ndura  XPTSA.  And  I  con- 
ceive, it  were  more  agreeable  to  the  Generosity  of  PhcUaris, 
-which  is  the  subject  of  so  many  Letters,  to  suppose  these 
Therielean  Gups  to  be  Silver  at  least ,  if  not  a  more  precious 
Metal. 

190,  22.  who  relates,  that  at  the  time  of  Xerxes^ ^  expedition 
into  Greece  (which  was  Glymp.  LXXIIl),  AnaxUaus  King  of 
Rhegium,  besieged  Zancle^  and  took  it,  and  called  it  Messcma^ 
from  the  Peloponnesian  City  of  that  name,  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  The  same  says  Herodotus^  and  agreeably  to  this 
narrative,  Diodoms  sets  down  the  dealii  of  this  AnaxUatu 
Glymp.  LXXVI,  1.  when  he  had  reigned  XVIII  years.  Take 
now  &c. 

191,  13.  Pawaniaa,  who  tells  the  story  very  differently  from  Ee- 
rodoius  and  Thucydides,  placing  this  same  Anaxilas  oilihegium 
about  a  GLXXX  years  higher  than  they  do ;  That  he  assisted  &c. 

192,  3.  instead  of  »Stadionicsec  it  was  »Glympionic8e<K. 
210,  2.  phrase. 

210,  3.  puzled. 

210,  14.  shameful. 

211,  5.  After  i>him«  the  following  passage  is  added  in  the  ed. 
of  1697:  But  here  again  our  late  Emtors,  as  if  they  had 
been  bribed  for  the  Sophist,  have  lopt  off  and  destroyed  this 
branch  of  our  Evidence,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power:  for 
they  have  made  bold  to  execute  this  Proverb  upon  it  self, 
and  have  quite  extirpated  the  Pine -tree  out  ot  their  new 
Version :  8g  adroug  ixrpi^w  ntroog  dijcQv ;  that  is ,  y^qui  eos 
in  arundinis  morem  conteret,  ]»who  will  bruise  them  like  a 
Reed,€  (say  our  critical  Interpreters.)  It  seems,  the  Trans- 
lation in  the  former  Editions,  Qui  eos  exscindam  instar  pinus, 
was  too  easie  and  vulgar.  In  H.  Scripture,  indeed,  there 
is  mention,  by  a  very  elegant  Metaphor,  of  bruised  and  broken 
Reeds,  But  why  Beeds  must  be  transplanted  hither,  and  the 
innocent  Pine  rooted  up,  I  confess  to  be  above  my  small 
understanding  in  Gardening. 

216,  21.  These,  though  they. 

217,  2.  a  new  town. 
217,  10.  nor  the  rhetoric. 
217,  26.  being  got  drunk. 

226,  22.  but  Seven  Years  old,  or,  as  others  say,  yet  unborn, 

when. 
230,  16.  useful. 
247,  6.  determine,  encline. 
251.  8.  9lf  Phalaris's  was  the  first;  the  Epistles  must  be  a 

cneat«  is  added  in  the  first  ed. 
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254,  17.  BECcordiiig  to  Horace,«  is  added  in  the  sec.  edition, 
while  the  lines  »I(;notiim  Tragic»  genus  inyenisse  camsenn 
Dicitur,  &  plaostns  vexisse  poemata  Thespisc  are  added  ia 
the  first  ed. 

25^22.  The  first  ed.  has:  »Bat  AleesHM,  the  first  Traeedy  of 
Thetpii,  was  acted  about  the  lxi  Olymp.  which  is  about  12 
Tears  after  I^ahru'B  death.c 

325,  1.  »failed<  instead  of  vM'dc. 

325,  6.  Soloecism  instead  of  Solecism. 

325,  21.  »in  his  very  days;€  »foreigner.« 

326,  12.  The  first  eaition  has:  »the  Ionic  or  the  Atticc 

326,  19.  The  first  ed.  has  ysub-Divisions.  24.«  »powerfiiLc 

327,  4.  After  »Athens€  the  following  passage  was  omitted  in 
the  sec.  ed. :  »But  there  is  a  learned  &reeib  Frofessor^)  (whose 
Pardon  1  must  ask.  that  I  forgot  to  name  him  above,  amonjs 
the  Patrons  of  PhalarU),  who,  after  he  has  asserted  the  credit 
of  Euripidea^B  Letters,  gratuitously  undertakes  to  apologize 
for  These  too.  about  this  matter  of  the  Dialect.  First,  says 
he,  beeauae  Phalaris  wtu  bom  ai  Astypala  an  Island  of  the 
Cydades,  where  woe  an  Athenian  CoUmy,^)  that  is  one  reason 
for  his  speaking  Attie.  It  were  easiec  (the  intermediate  words 
having  been  subtituted  in  the  sec.  ed.) 

327,  14.  The  first  edition  has:  »And  I  will  have-c 

327,  16.  Bentley  omitted:  i^Aatypakeaj  (for  so  it  is  to  be  call- 
ed); not  that  Isle  of  the  Cydadee,  according  to  Stepkamu^); 
but  of  the  Sporades  mentioned  by  Strabo*)  and  Plimf  5)  •  for  this 
latter  was  nearest  to  Crete,  whither  FhalarU^s  mfe  and  Son 
are  supposed  to  have  fled,  Epist.  LXIX.  'Tis  true,  our  late 
industrious  Editors  have  cuscovered  a  new  placec  etc. 

328,  10.  Maritime; 

328,  25.  The  original  ed.  spells  »place;« 

328,  29.  9neighbourhood.c 

329,  4—11.  (But  —  iceXayta):  this  whole  passage  was  added 
by  Bentley  in  his  second  edition. 

329,  10.  The  first  ed.  has:  »He  defends  him  by  Hie  like  practice 
of  others;  that  being  Dorians  bom,  they  etc.c 

329,  13.  sandc  om. 

329,  14.  Aarigentum  and  OceUus  of  Lucania, 
p.  47.  329,  17.  The  first  ed.  reads :  »this  Argument  is  built  partly  upon 
a  vulgar  Mistake,  and  partly  upon  such  Instances  as  are 
quite  different  and  aliene  from  the  case  of  our  Epistles. 


^)  Vid.  Eurip,  Edit.  CcmtaB.  p.  513.  ')  Is  enim  Astf/pala  natus  tnt, 

una  ex  Cycladibtu,  ubi  Atitmieruitm  erat  Colonia.  ')  u.  'AffTuivdX. 

«)  Lib.  X.  p.  4*8.  •)  Lib.  IV.  cap.  I2. 
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Oeelltu  Lueanus^  the  Puihagonan  Philosopher,  writ  a  a  g  all 
Treatise  q/*  the  Nature  of  the  Univeree;  which  has  been  several 
times  printed,  and  is  iv  xotvfj  diaXixrw,  in  the  common  and 
ordinary  Gred^  Bat,  if  I  may  expect  tnanks  for  Uie  discovery, 
I  dare  engage  to  make  out  ;^  that  the  Author  composed  it,  not 
in  the  dress  that  it  now  wears,  but  in  Doric,  his  own  Countrv 
fashion.  For  I  find,  it  was  agreed  and  covenanted  among  all 
the  Scholars  of  that  Italian  Sect,  ^wv^  XPV^^^  '^S  ^<'t'Ppf^^  ^) 
to  Mkse  their  oum  Mother-Ionguex  this  was  the  injunction  of  Py- 
thagora»;  this  was  the  tessera  of  the  whole  Party;  and  those 
that  know  anything  of  their  story,  will  believe  they  would 
have  lost  their  Lives,  rather  than  have  broken  it.  'Tis  most 
certain,  if  one  had  published  a  Book  against  that  Iigunction,  p.  48. 
he  would  have  been  banish'd  the  Society.  Besides,  when  Jam- 
blichus  tells  us  of  -this  Compact  of  theurs ,  he  miJces  not  one 
Exception  to  it;  which  he  could  not  have  miss'd,  neither  from 
ignorance  nor  forgetfiilness,  if  so  common  a  Tract  as  this  of 
Ocellus  had  been  writ  in  the  Attic,  Nay,  we  are  assured,  that 
other  Pieces  of  this  Author  were  made  m  the  Doric ;  as  one  Of 
Law  J  llepl  N6/10U,  cited  by  Stohaeus-.^)  the  fragment  begins  thus; 
Zuvixei  zd  /jjkv  <rxdvea  C^a,  raorag  d"*  aTrtou  ipuyoL*  '^^v  dk 
y.6<rfiov  dpfioviOj  raorag  dk  ahios  d  ^edg.  But,  which  is  plain 
demonstration,  four  citations  are  brought  by  the  same  Writer  3) 
out  of  this  very  Book,  llepl  r^s  too  icavrds  ^uaetos,  About 
the  Nature  of  the  Universe;  all  which  are  in  Doric,  and  not, 
as  thev  are  now  extant,  in  the  ordinary  Dialect.  The  first  of 
them  begins  thus,  ''Ert  dk  rd  Ibap^ov  xal  dreXeurarov  xal  t& 
4f)^/JLaTog  xal  rag  xivdaiog  xal  r&  ^pdvo)  xal  rag  fbclag  rouro 
mffTourat:  which  is  thus  extant  in  the  vulgar  OeeUus,  p.  16.^) 
^Ert  dk  xal  rd  dvapj^ov  xal  dreXeuTfirov  xal  too  oj^i^fiaTog  xal 
T^g  xtvi^tretog  xal  T^ff  obelag  rouro  iciarourai.  The  second,  thus 
beginning,  "Enei  9  iv  r^  wavrc,  extant  p.  17.  The  third,  Updrwg 
yap  5Xa  rd  isavde^kgj  dc.  thus  extant,  p.  21.  Upwrwg  oXtj  rd 
naudexig.  The  fourth,  DavreXi^g  dk  ^4opd  rag  itspl  rdv  yav  p.  49. 
duLxofffideiog ,  extant  in  ordinary  Greek,  ja.  31.  UavreX^g  dk 
ip^pd  r^g  nepl  r^v  yr^v  Siaxo<rfi-^<reo}g.  From  which  passages 
these  two  points  are  manifestly  evinced ;  That  Ocellus  composed 
his  Writings  in  Doric,  and  so  is  falsely  brought  in  for  an  Excuse 
to  our  Phalaris:  and,  which  is  much  more  considerable.  That 
this  Tract  of  his  now  extant,  is  to  be  acknowledged  for  a  ge- 
nuine Work;  which  hitherto  Learned  Men  have  doubted  of, 
from  this  very  business  of  the  Dialect.  For  we  now  see  by 
these  Fragments,  that  every  word  of  the  true  Book  is  faithfully 


0  JambUehiu  Fit.  Pythagor.  xoi.       *)  Eclog.  P^s.  c.  i6.      ')  Ibid.  c.  24 
*)  Edit.  Oantab. 
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preserved;  the  Doric  only  being  changed  into  the  ordinary 

Language,  at  the  fancy  of  some   Copyer  since  the    days  of 

Stobams. 

»As  for  EmpedocUs  and  Diodorus^  a  Poet  and  an  Historian, 

their  case  is  wiaely  remote  from  that  of  our  Tyrant.* 

330,  13.  After  »Dialect«  the  following  passage  is  added  in  1697: 
»And  we  have  just  now  seen  an  instance  of  it;  since  some 
body  thought  it  worth  his  labour  to  transcribe  Ocettus  into 
another  Idiom.c 

330,  19.  The  first  ed.  has:  ^private  affairs, « 

330,  20.   »family;« 

330,  22.  ^circumstances,  c 

392,  4.  The  first  edition  has :  ^betrays  it  self  to  be  a  thousand 
years  younger  than  He«  instesid  of  »many  Centuries  younger,  c 

392,  12.  »lines  and  mien  of  a  face,  <3c  not  meen. 

392, 34.  The  first  edition  has;  »In  the  XVII.  Tr/^o^edioxora,  having 
given  be/ore,  never  used  by  the  Ancients  in  that  sense,  but 
always  for  having  betrayed.  In  the  LI.  poolofii)^y^v  ifik 
duitxeiv ,  desirous  to  follow  me,  where  he  speaks  of  his  Wife 
that  would  accompany  him  in  his  exile :  but  dtwxeiv  anciently 
signified  to  pursue;  when  that  which  fled,  feafd  and  shun'd 
the  Pursuer.* 

420,  22.  The  first  edition  spells:  2>Sicilian  Accompt.« 

421,  6.  Accompt. 

461,  8.  than  denouncing  of  War. 

461,  11.  Allye. 

462,  26.  our  diligent  Editors  by  comp. 

463,  31.  adoe. 

464,  5.  employed. 

464,  22.  pardoned. 

465,  26.  It  would. 

481,  31.  expressly. 

482,  18sq.  Lucian  and  his  authors. 

482,  30.  The  following  passage  was  omitted  by  Bentley  in  his 
second  edition:  y^Jamblichm  brings  in  Abaris  the  Hyperborean 
in  company  with  Pythagoras  to  Phcdaris^s  Court:  But  our 
Sophist  has  writ  a  Letter i)  for  him,  wherein  he  refuses  to 
come.«    So  little  &c. 

After  the  XVIth  Section  is  placed  in  the  first  edition 
p.  66sqq.  the  passage  repeated  by  Bentley  in  his  Preface  to 
the  second  edition,  p.  3sq.  of  our  reprint.  We  have  noted 
the  following  discrepancies  between  the  two  editions. 


*)  Epist.  Lvn. 
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3,  6.  I  MUST  now  beg  the  favour  of  one  word  with  our  late 

Editors  of  this  Author.    They  have  told  &c. 
3,  6.  i)iligence ;  the  words  i»among  —  Diligences  being  placed 

in  brackets. 
3,  11  3fe. 

3,  12:  j>very  very,«  instead  of  »very  well,«  an  error  corrected 
in  the  Errata. 

17.  the  (instead  of  that)  Neglect. 
19.  th%8  Censure. 
26.  used. 

4,  1.  me. 

4,  2.  collation  (and)  experiment. 

4,  20.  mystery. 

4,  21.  revealed.  As  for  the  King's  Manuscript,  they  had  no  want 
nor  desire  of  it;  for,  as  I  shall  shew  by  and  by,  they  had 
neither  industry  nor  skill  to  use  either  That  or  their  Own. 
And  for  my  part;  I,  it  seems,  had  &c. 

23.  lachrimce. 

25.  me. 

26.  revenge.  —  After  this  the  following  long  passage  was  omitted 
in  the  second  edition: 

Pro  singulari  8%ia  humaniiatef  I  would  produce  several  Let- 
ters from  learned  Professors  abroad,  whose  Books  our  Editors 
may  in  time  be  fit  to  read;  wherein  these  very  same  words 
are  said  of  me  candidly  and  seriously.  For  I  endeavour  to  ob- 
lige even  Foreigners  by  all  Gourtesie  and  Humanity;  much  more 
would  I  encourage  and  assist  any  useful  Designs  at  home.  And 
1  heartily  wish,  that  I  could  do  any  service  to  that  joung  Gen- 
tleman of  great  Hopes,  whose  Name  is  set  to  the  Edition.  I  can 
do  him  no  greater  at  present,  than  to  remove  some  blemishes 
from  the  Book  that  is  ascribed  to  him :  which  I  desire  may  be 
taken  aright;  to  be  no  disparagement  to  himself,  but  a  reproof 
only  to  his  Teachers. 

It  is  counted  an  ill  Omen  to  stumble  at  the  Threshold.  In  p- 
the  very  First  Epistle  to  Aldbousy  we  have  these  words,  Wu- 
^^  dk  y6<rov  iarpdg  larai  i^dvarog*  Bg  duena^iaraTou  dvrl 
itoXXwv  xal  fi^ydXtov  dSexTjfidrwv ,  odx  dxooatam  &u  ifioi  izpo- 
Toinetg^  dXJI^  kxootritoy  wv  adrdg  efpj'atrat  izpoeHxoux  that  is, 
For  a  disease  of  the  Soul,  the  only  Physician  is  Death:  do  you 
therefore  expect  a  most  painful  one  for  those  many  and  great  in- 
jttstiees,  not  involuntary  ones,  such  as  you  accuse  Me  of,  bui  vo- 
luntary ones  that  your  self  have  committed.  Let  us  see  now, 
how  our  new  Editors  have  managed  this  passage.  First,  they 
interpret  dyeicaTBitrrarov ,  nuUi  gr(wem:  meaning,  I  suppose, 
that  Aleibous's  aeath  would  be  grievous  to  no  body.  Which 
not  only  produces  a  flat  and  far-fetcht  sense,  but  is  contrary 
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« 
to  Uie  rules  of  good  Luigiiag;e.  For  the  Gretk  is  in  the  Super- 
lative  degree:  let  them  put  it  then  nuOi  grammmami  and  it 
will  shew  them  the  error  of  their  Version.  It  will  be  evident 
to  such  as  know  propriety  of  Speach .  that  dyt^rajjn^tfTaTOv, 
since  no  Dative  Case  loUows  it,  must  be  referred  to  Jict&ouf, 
and  to  no  body  else.  I  do  not  expect  from  our  Editors  much 
sagacity  in  way  of  Critic :  but  though  Ihey  could  not  of  them- 

p.  70  selves  find  out  the  true  Beading;  yet  methinks  they  mijg^ht  have 
embraced  it,  when  they  saw  it  in  the  Manuscript;  which  reads 
it,  8v  dv  inax^imaroVf  a  matt  grievaui  and  erud  deaih\  mean- 
ing that  in  the  Brazen  Bull;  which  he  calls,  in  the  GXXn  Epist. 
HXt^pov  drl^ijp&caToy,  an  epithet  of  the  same  root  and  si^^- 
cation.  "Ji  m  this  place,  is  an  expletive  particle,  itapaxki^ 
pwfiarixdvt  as  the  Grammarians  call  it;  which  being  a  rare  and 
quaint  usaige,  was  the  cause  of  corrupting  the  Text. 

The  next  words  in  the  same  passage,  ddoajftdrwyj  obx  dxoo- 
etwu,  our  elegant  Interpreters  render  joelero,  non  imrita.  And 
this  we  are  to  receive  for  one  of  their  many  improvements^) 
after  the  former  Translators.  Those  Old  ones,  good  honest 
Men,  put  us  off  with  plain  country  Latin,  Seelera,  nan  prceter 
volwUaiem  patrata^  and  other  such  Periphrases.  For,  as  it  was 
in  their  davs  believed,  ibtrnv  signified  unwiUing,  and  was  alwavs 
meant  of  the  Agent:  dxo6<noi  was  involuntary,  and  generally 
meant  of  the  Action.  And  this  latter,  when  it  signifies  the 
Action,  cannot  be  expressed  in  Latin  by  one  single  word.  For 
Involuntariua  was  not  in  use:  and  InvUiu  is  tlie  same  with 
Sbitov.  and  is  always  spoken  of  the  Person,  never  of  the  Thing. 
So  that  if  any  body  else  had  said  tedera  imoUa,  unujiUing 

p.  Ti  Crime$;  some  bold  Beaders  would  be  apt  to  take  it  for  Barbarism 
and  Nonsense :  but  coming  from  those  great  Genius's,  with  whom 
Leaminff,  that  is  a  leaving  the  world,  has  taken  her  last  resi- 
dence, thev  receive  this  as  a  new  discovery  in  Language;  like 
another  or  theirs  in  Geography.  >) 

In  the  very  next  words  to  tnese,  dxouaCwif,  &y  ifiol  icp(h 
TpiitBig;  let  us  see  if  they  make  any  better  work  there.  /«• 
vita,  ad  quca  me  hortarig ;  Involuntary  Crimeg,  to  whieh  you  exhort 
me,  says  the  version  of  our  late  Eoitors.  Admirably  well  done 
again!  Pray,  how  can  tMs  Alciboue,  a  Meseeniany  be  said  to 
exhort  him  to  those  Cruelties,  who  so  much  abhorred  Him  and 
Them,  {bs  it  is  in  this  very  Letter,)  that  he  had  the  Phy- 
sician his  Townsman  tried  for  his  own  Life,  for  saving  the  Ty- 
rant's? It  would  puzzle  a  common  Wit  to  reconcile  this;  but 
here's  a  Note  upon  this  passage,  that  will  set  every  thing  aright. 


»)  iV«/.  p.  |.  *)  Sup,  p.  44.  [=  Xn  about  AslffpakMh  P-  J*7  of  our 

rttprint]. 
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Ad  qu<B  me  hortarUi]  i.  e.  Moribue  tuU  nequissimis  provocasA) 
Commend  me  to  these  Annotators  for  a  help  at  a  dead  lift.  To 
provoke  a  Man,  we  see,  vnth  the  baseH  iricks,  is  in  their  Ian- 
iniage,  to  exhort  him.  So  that  when  They,  by  a  vile  aspersion, 
instead  of  thanks  for  a  kindness  receiv'd,  have  given  me  Inst 
provoeatum  to  answer  them  as  they  deserve;  it  is  only,  in  meir  p.  73 
manner,  to  exhort  me  to  do  it.  It  is  mynngular  Humanity, 
that  I  do  not  follow  their  Exhortation.  But  1  am  apt  to  be- 
lieve, that  even  the  Sophist  himself,  as  illiterate  as  he  was, 
would  disdain  to  own  such  a  version  to  be  the  Echo  of  his 
meaning.  Had  he  had  in  his  thoughts  so  ridiculous  a  sense  as 
they  f&ther  upon  him;  he  would  have  said  then,  elg  S,  or  i^' 
fi  ifiik  jcoorpineig.  For  that  is  the  Syntax  of  nporpi-Kw^  when 
it  signinep  to  exhort.  Whereas  S  ipol  nporpinetg  (the  &v  in 
the  Text  is  for  S)  is,  in  that  sense,  as  absurd  and  incongruous 
in  Greek,  as  Qute  miM  hortaris,  or  Quae  mihi  provocas  would  be 
in  LtUiti,  I  think  I  have  shewn  already,  that  nporpinsiv  is 
here  dvetdKuv^  exprobrare,  to  accuse  and  reproach:  Those  in- 
voluntary  wrongs^  that  you  lay  to  my  charge,  'Tis  true,  the 
word  is  not  used  in  this  acceptation  by  any  ancient  Authors.  ' 
I  have  mentioned  it  therefore  above  3),  as  a  token  of  a  more  re- 
cent Writer.  But  without  doubt  it  was  of  known  use  in  the 
age  of  the  Sophist;  and  the  innovation  was  not  at  all  improper. 
For  as  the  Ancients^  both  in  Poetry  and  Prose,  used  izpo^ipetv 
to  denote  this  meamng: 

Faaripa  fwt  Tcpo^epetg,  xdXXurcov  dvetdog  dndyrwv.^) 
so  by  a  like  metaphor  and"  analogy,  we  may  use  Ttporpineiv  p.  78 
to  express  the  same  notion:  just  as  the  Latins  say,  vitio 
VERTERE,  All  this,  I  suppose,  was  known  to  the  Translator 
of  Phalaris,  who  is  commonly,  but,  I  believe,  falsly  supposed 
to  be  Ckaaeiua;  for  he  interprets  it  very  well,  Cujus  modi  mihi 
ohjids.  but  that  Edition,  and  another  oi  Aldus,  tho'  the  two 
principal  of  all,  and  both  of  them  in  the  public  Library  at  Oxon, 
had  yet  the  odd  fortune  to  lie  all  the  while  conceai'd,  from  our 
late  Editors  that  lived  there.*) 

I  was,  but  just  now,  in  the  mind  to  oblige  them,  by  going 
through  their  whole  Book,  and  correcting  for  them  all  the 
Faults,  that  give  offence  to  the  best  Readers.  But  now,  that 
I  cast  my  eye  backwards,  it  makes  me  look  as  blank,  at  the 
prospect  of  all  that's  to  come;  as  Hercules  did,  when,  after  he 
had  made  a  bargain  unseeiL  he  saw  the  Stables  of  Augeas.  For 
if  the  very  First  Epistle,  of  nine  Lines  only,  has  taken  me  up 


»)  Jnnot.  ad  Phatar:  p.  145.  »)  [See  above,  p.  394]  ')  Suidas 

in  ramiip,  —  Diogen.  HI.  85.  Adag.  p.  ao5  ed.  Schott.  —  D.  *)  Prctf 

p.  3.  [See  above>  p.  4o4sq>i  Bentley's  answer  to  Boyle's  criticism  on  this  passage] 
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four  Pages  in  scouring;  what  a  sweet  piece  of  work  should  I 
have  of  it,  to  cleanse  all  the  rest  for,  them?  I  must  beg  their 
Excuse  tiierefore  for  the  present;  and  shall  only,  to  keep  my 
Promise,  give  one  Touch  of  their  industry  and  skill,  in  making 
use  of  the  Manuscript. 

p.  74  They  have  confessed  to  us,  they  collated  the  Manuscript 
to  the  aL  Epistle.  1)  But,  it  seems,  they  could  make  no  use 
of  its  various  Lections ,  but  in  one  single  place ,  Epist.  XXYI. 
It  is  writ  to  one  Ariphreules,  to  caution  nis  Son  to  leave  off  plott- 
ing against- PAolarw  ;  Tva,  orav  iii  alntj)  yivy^rai  rifi  y-oxiji  dta- 
TBivwv  iv  olq  iari^  fiij  7rpo<nrotj^^  doxetv  ^v&ijxevat ;  lest,  when 
punishment  overtakes  him  for  persisting  in  his  present  courses,  he 
pretend  he  had  not  fair  warning  But  what  do  our  new  Editors 
make  of  this?  dtareiywv  iv  olg  itrci,  the^  translate,  suam  ex- 
pendens  conditionem.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  old  Greek 
Proverb,  That  Leucon  carries  one  thing,  and  his  Ass  quite  an- 
ofher.^)  For  hereJs  no  affinity  at  all  between  the  Text  and  the 
Version;  which  would  every  whit  as  well  agree  to  any  other 
words  in  the  Book.  Even  our  Editors  themselves  seem  sen- 
sible of  this;  for  they  give  us  this  Note  upon  it, 3)  That  ita- 
reivo}  cannot  admit  here  of  any  other  meaning  i  and  yet  they  find 
it  no  where  else  used  in  this  sense.  1  dare  pass  my  word  for  the 
truth  of  this  latter  part:  to  the  former  I  shall  say  moreanoa 
So  that,  say  they,  the  better  Reading  is  in  the  Kvng^v  Manuscript^ 

p.  75  did  rtvtoif  iu  oJg  iari ,  i.  e.  for  those  things  which  he  now  dfies. 
In  the  King's  Manuscript,  which  I  have  now  by  me,  it  was 
written  at  first,  diarsivut)* :  but  another  Hand  has  rased  out  the 
e,  as  appears  by  the  void  space,  and  made  it  did  rtvtov.  This 
Corrector,  who  ever  he  was,  though  we  know  him  from  henw 
to  be  a  sorry  Critic ;  yet  he  was  a  degree  above  our  new  Edi- 
tors. For  he  made  his  tivvdv  an  Enclitic;  but  they  theirs  an 
Interrogative,  as  we  see  by  their  Accent.  Which  in  this  place 
is  directly  against  either  common  Grammar,  or  common  Sense; 
chuse  whether  they  j^lease.  But  the  genuine  lection  and  mean- 
ing is,  as  I  rendred  it  above;  diareiyftov  iv  oXq  ion,  persistifig 
and  proceeding  in  Aw  present  ways.  So  in  the  XXXIX  Epist 
fiiumu  iv  oXq  iari,  continuing  in  the  present  station.  'Tis  true, 
our  Editors  will  not  find  diareivwv  thus  rendred  in  their  Dic- 
tionaries: but  they  may  please  to  enlarge  them  then  from  this 
very  place.  For,  is  not  diaredfot  exactly  the  same  as  the  Latin 
PEHTENDO'i  And  is  not  Pertendo,  to  persist  and  persevered 
Verum  si  incipies  neque  pertendes  naviter.^) 


•)  Prc^.  p.  4.  »)  [See  above  p.  46  sq.]  •)  Jtarstvat  olw* 

•ensum  hie  vix  admiuit,  in  todem  tamen  U8urpatwn  nuUibi  inomio.   MtUus  ila^ 
in  MS.  Regie  dib.  rlvmv  iv  oU  i<nt,  ob  ta  qnuB  jam  agit     Annotat.  pag.  14^- 
*)  Ter.  SwHuch.  I,  i.   [=  51  FI.]  »      ^       -» 
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Eren  the  Version  ascribed  to  Cujadus  has  here  the  true  inter- 
pretation, Persiatena  in  propotUo :  which  I  would  advise  our  Edi- 
tors to  consult ,  when  they  design  to  oblige  the  world  by  an-  p-  7^ 
other  Edition. 

This  is  all  the  use  they  have  made  of  the  King's  Manu- 
script :  let  us  see  if  they  have  been  more  diligent  in  their  own. 
In  the  XXXIV  Epist.  the  Tyrant  tells  one  Pollux^  who  wondered 
he  was  grown  so  recluse,  and  difficult  of  access;  iyut  dk  iv- 
deiarepov  fj&ff  ^oyw  ndvraq  dv^put-nouq :  Nay^  says  he,  1  avoid 
company  less  than  I  ought  to  do ;  for  I  have  found  no  faith  either 
among  strangers  or  friends.  Our  new  Interpreters  have  given  us 
here  a  cast  of  their  Critic;  for  instead  of  ivdeiarepov  they 
venture  to  read  ixreviarepovj  ego  jam  sedulo  omnes  fugio :  i)  as 
for  the  former  Lection,  they  confess  they  know  not  what  to 
make  on't.  Here  are  your  Work-men  to  mend  an  Author;  as 
bungling  Tinkers  do  old  Kettles;  there  was  but  one  hole  in  the 
Text  before  they  medled  with  it,  but  they  leave  it  with  two. 
For  the  fault  is  not  in  ivdeitrrBpov  ^  but  in  ^&ri;  which  is  to 
be  corrected  ^  ^ec:  ivdeiarepov  ^  dsX,  minus  quam  par  est, 
minus  quam  oportet.  This  is  SO  very  easie  an  Emendation,  that 
a  small  dose  of  sagacity  might  have  found  it  out,  by  coigecture. 
But  what  will  the  Men  of  Letters  think  of  our  Editors?  will 
they  commend  their  skill  or  their  industry  most?  when  I  as- 
sure them,  that  all  the  Three  Manuscripts  which  they  pretend  to  p.  77 
have  collated,  have  it  plainly  and  fairly  ^  det.  Wnich  fault 
will  the  Editors  plead  to?  to  make  a  public  boast  of  collating 
Three  Manuscripts,  and  yet  neglect  every  one  of  them?  or,  to 
have  observed  in  the  Manuscripts  so  certain  a  Correction,  with- 
out either  knowledge  to  make  use  on't  themselves,  or  ingenuity 
to  communicate  it  to  the  world?  'Tis  a  bad  business  on  either 
side;  and  yet  it  receives  agreat  aggravation  from  this  other 
which  follows.  Epist.  LXVlII.  Phalaris,  to  encourage  his 
Son's  Bounty;  1  do  not  think,  says  he,  you  spend  me  too  much 
money,  dXX*  ifiaurdv  ivdeearepov  ebpiaxo}  ij&tj  xp7)<rc6'n}Tt  nai" 
ddg  dTnjpereiv ;  but  I  rather  think  I  aUow  you  too  sparingly,  for 
so  generous  a  Son,  Here  is  ivdeiarepov  ij&f^  come  again.  2)  Now, 
every  one  of  the  Manuscripts  have  it  here  too  ^  del:  Two  of 
which,  they  pretend,  in  their  Preface,  to  have  throughly  col- 
lated. And  yet  they  take  not  the  least  notice  of  this  plain 
Emendation,  ivdeimepov  fj  del,  parciu^  cequo,  parcius  quam 
oportet ;  but  blunder  on  witn  the  vulgar  Beading,  and  translate 
.t,   Buit  I  find   my  self  too  poor  to  supply  your  Liberality,^) 

^)  Legendutn  /orsan  ixTevitnepov,  guam  enim  itOerpretationem  ivdeiarepov 
He  admUUU,  non  video.  *)  The  orig.  ed.  has  »comes«.    The  correction 

given  in  the  text  has  been  derived  from  a  copy  of  Dyce's  edition  in  the  pos- 
session of  Messrs.  Calvary.  —  W.  ')  Ago  me  pauj^eriorem  invenio  quam 
tU  JUii  bentgnUaH  st^ere  posHm. 
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Which,  beades  that  it  does  not  answer  the  words  of  Ihe  Grtd^ 
(which  would  then  have  been,  ^di^,  fj  .//9170T.)  makes  mere  non- 
p.  78  sense  of  the  Context.  For  in. the  very  next  sentence,  he  tells 
his  Son ;  you  AaU  sooner  want  frientU  to  give  it  to,  than  I  waai 
money  to  give.  Ingenious  Transhitors!  to  make  him  complain 
of  PoYert]^  and  in  the  same  breath  to  declare  that  he  has 
Riches  without  ead. 

Let  this  serve  for  a  short  Specimen  of  their  Care  and  Skill 
in  using  of  Manuscripts.  I  have  man^  more  instances  ready 
at  hand  ^  but  their  HumanUy,  I  hope,  will  pardon  me,  if  I  don't 
produce  them  now;  nor  now  proceed,  as  1  once  thought,  to 
weed  all  their  Book  for  them.  My  Time  does  not  lie  upon  my 
hands;  and  this  Tract  must  be  only  a  short  Appendix  to  the 
Book  of  my  Friend:  but  it's  likely  nereafter,  it,  in  their  way 
of  speaking,  they  mightily  exhort  me  to  it;  I  may  be  at  their 
service ;  if  not  in  this,  yet  in  another  Language :  to  carry  the 
fame  and  glory  of  our  Editors,  whither  such  Editions  as  theirs 
seldom  go,  to  foreign  Universities. 

[The  Sections  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX  and  XIX  were  added  hy 
Bentley  in  the  second  edition.] 
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OF 

THEMISTOCLES's  EPISTLES. 

STR, 

I  Presume  I  have  been  as  good  as  my  word ,  in  79 
detecting  the  cheat  of  Phalaris^s  Epistles :  the  other 
part  of  my  promise  was  a  Censure  of  JEs(yp*^  Fables. 
But  before  I  meddle  with  those,  I  am  willing,  now 
that  my  Hand  's  in,  to  examine  some  other  Impostures 
of  this  sort,  out  of  the  same  Schools  of  the  Sophists. 
It  will  be  no  unpleasant  labour  to  me,  nor,  I  hope, 
unprofitable  to  others,  to  pull  oflF  the  disguise  from 
those  little  Pedants,  that  have  stalked  about  so  long 
in  the  apparel  of  Hero's. 

The  Epistles  of  Themistochs  were  printed  first 
at  Rome^  in  mdcxxvi,  out  of  a  Manuscript  in  the 
Vatican.  The  Editor,  a  Greek  Bishop,^)  believed 
them  genuine;  but  there  were  some,  that  suspected 
a  forgery,  as  Leo  Allatius^)  informs  us:  who  him- 
self leaves  the  matter  in  doubt ;  but  withal  observes 
in  their  favour,  that  no  body  had  ever  said  a  word 
in  print,  to  prove  them  to  be  spurious.  Suidas^) 
is  an  Evidence  in  their  behalf;  for,  speaking  of  their  so 
reputed  Author,  he  says,  he  has  writ  Letters  full 
of  Spirit^  iypaipev  kmarokaQ  (ppovfjfiaroQ  yeiiooaciQ. 
He,  I  think,  is  the  only  old  Writer  that  makes  any  men- 


1)  Caryophilus  (i.  e.  Kapu6^uXXoq\  archbishop  of  Iconium. 
Cf.  Sathas,  moekXinv.  ^tX.  p.  266  sq.—  W.  »)  De  Script.  Socrat. 
p.  78.  3)  V.  Sefitarox. 
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tion  of  them.  Which  alone,  as  before  in  Phalaris% 
case,  is  a  shrewd  prejudice  against  their  Credit  and 
Beputation.  Thucydidea^)  and  Charon  Lampsacenus 
say  th§,t  Themistocles^  when  he  fled  into  Asia^  made 
his  address  to  Artaxerxes,  who  was  newly  come  to 
the  Throne;  wherein  they  are  followed  by  Cornelius 
Nepo8^^)  Bind  Plutarch;  against  the  common  tradition 
of  Ephorus^  Heraclides^  and  most  others,  that  make 
Xerxes  the  Father  to  be  then  alive.  Some  Writers^) 
relate,  that  he  had  five  Cities  given  him  by  the 
Persian;  others,  but  three.  Now,  if  the  Letters  had 
been  known  to  any  of  those  Authors,  both  these 
Disputes  had  been  soon  at  an  end,  or  rather  never 
had  been  raised.  For  he  himself  expresly  says/) 
it  was  Xerxes  he  went  to,  and  that  he  gave  him 
but  three  Cities.  Now,  where  could  these  Epistles 
lie,  unknown  and  invisible  from  Themistocles's  time 
to  Suidas  ?  We  must  needs  say,  that  the  Letters  had 
a  worse  Exostracism  than  their  Author:  since  he  was 
banisht  but  for  five  Years,  but  they  for  a  Thousand.^) 
81  IL  'Tis  observable.  That  every  one  of  the  Letters 

bear  date  after  his  banishment ;  and  contain  a  com- 
pleat  Narrative  of  all  his  Story  afterwards,  without 
the  least  gap  or  interruption.  Now  'tis  hard  to  say, 
whether  is  the  more  strange  of  the  two;  That  not 
bne  single  Letter  of  his,  before  that  time,  should  be 
preserved ;  or  not  one,  afterwards,  lost,  though  written 
from  so  distant  places,  Argos,  Corcyra^  Epirus^ 
Ephesus^  Magnesia,  from  whence  there  was  no  very 
sure  conveyance  to  Athens.  What  a  cross  vicissitude 
of  Fortune!  while  the  Author  is  in  Prosperity,  all 
his  Letters   are  unlucky;  and  not  one  of  them  is 


1)  Lib.  i.  p.  90  [c.  137].  »)  Vita  Themistoc,  [9.  Plut.27.) 
3)  Plutarch  [29J,  Diodor  [xi  57].  Athencms.  [29  F],  &C.     *)  Ep.  xx. 

5)  a  Thousand  the  original  ed.;  Ten  years  is  a  stupid 
blunder  in  the  ed.  of  1777.— W. 
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missing,  after  he  himself  miscarried.  But  the  Sophist 
can  easily  account  for  this,  though  Themistoeles  can- 
not: for  here  are  no  Letters  before  his  Exile;  because 
the  latter  part  of  his  Life  was  the  whole  Tour  and 
Compass  that  the  Sophist  designed  to  write  of:  and 
not  a  Letter  afterwards  perished ;  because  being  forged 
in  a  Sophist's  Closet,  they  run  no  hazard  at  all  of 
being  lost  in  the  carriage. 

IIL  Tkemistocles  was  an  Eloquent  Man:  but 
here  are  some  touches  in  his  Letters  of  such  an 
elevated  strain,  that  if  he  did  not  go  to  School  to 
Gorqtas  Leontmus  the  Sophist  of  that  time,  I  can 
hardly  belieye  he  writ  them.  The  Historians  tell  us  s» 
moderately,  That  after  he  was  driyen  from  home,  he 
was  made  much  on  at  Argos :  but  He  himself  is  all 
melting,  when  he  talks  on  that  Subject.  He  was 
met,  he  says,^)  on  the  road  by  two  Argivans  of  his 
acquaintance;  who,  when  he  told  them  the  news  of 
his  Banishment,  raiVd  bitterly  at  the  Athenians :  but, 
when  they  heard  he  was  going  to  Delphi^  rather 
than  to  Their  town ;  in  a  kmd  quarred  they  tell  him, 
That  the  Athenians  had  Justly  punished  him;^)  since 
he  so  much  wronged  the  City  of  Argos  ^  to  think 
of  any  Sanctuary  but  that.  Well,  he  goes  with  them 
to  Argos;  and  there  the  whole  City  teazes  him  by 
mere  force  to  take  the  Government  upon  him  ;^)  taking 
it  as  the  greatest  injury^  that  he  offered  to  decline 
it.  These,  you'll  say,  are  choice  flowers  both  of 
Courtesy  and  of  Bhetoric:  but  there's  another  clearly 
beyond  them;  where  he  tells  us.  That  he  is  so  resol- 
ved of  going  to  the  Persian  Court,  though  it  was 
a  desperate  risque;  that  neither  the  Advice  of  his 
Friends^  nor  his  Father  Neocles'«  Ghost ^  nor  his 
Uncle  Themistocles'^,    nor' Augury ^   nor  Omen^  nor 


35* 
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Apollo's  Oracle  it  self^  should  he  able  to  dissuade 
him.^)  Here's  a  bold  resolute  Blade  for  yout  here's 
your  Stoical  xixpcxa!  'Tis  almost  impossible  for  a 
88  Sophist  not  to  betray  himself.  Nothing  will  relish 
and  go  down  with  them,  that  is  ordinary  and  natural. 
Then  they  applaud  themselves  most,  when  they  have 
said  a  forced,  extravagant  thing.  If  one  speaks  of 
any  Civility ;  the  Complement  must  be  strain'd  beyond 
all  Decorum.  If  he  makes  a  Resolution;  he  must 
needs  swagger  and  swear  ^  and  be  as  willful  as  a 
Mad  man. 

IV.  The  Subject  of  many  of  the  Letters  is  Com- 
mon place;  mere  Chat,  and  telling  a  Tale, 'without 
any  Business;  an  Errand  not  woiih  sending  to  the 
next  Town,  much  less  to  be  brought  from  remote 
Countries  some  hundreds  of  Leagues.  The  xv^)  and 
XVIII  Letters  are  written  to  Enemies ;  his  Friends,  I 
suppose,  failing  in  their  Correspondence:  and  contain 
nothing  but  a  little  Scolding ;  which  was  scarce  worth 
the  long  carriage  from  Ephesus  to  Athens. 

V.  In  the  XX  Epistle  we  have  this  Story :  When 
Themistocles  was  at  Corcyra,  he  designed  for  Sicily^ 
to  Gelo  the  Svracusian  Tyrant.  But  just  as  he  was 
going  a  Ship-board,  the  news  came  that  Gelo  was 
dead,  and  his  Brother  Hiero  succeeded  him.  Now, 
if  we  make  it  appear,  that  Hiero  was  come  to  the 
Crown  some  years  before  Themistocles^  Banishment, 
and  this  Voyage  to  Gorcyra;  what  becomes   of  the 

84  Credit  of  our  Epistles?  'Tis  true,  the  Chronology  of 
this  part  of  History  is  not  so  settled  and  agreed,  as 
to  amount  to  a  Demonstration  against  the  Letters:') 
but  however,  when  joined  with  the  Arguments  pro- 
ceeding, at  least  it  will  come  up  to  a  high  Probability. 
Theophrastus^  in  his  Treatise  of  Monarchy ^^)  relates, 

1)  Ep.  xiv.   [=  Vm.  p.  749  Hercher.]  »)  [Xff.  ap. 

Hercner.]  ^)  ObS"  abroiq  ypovtxotg  irpifui  ffoyrenrofiiuotg. 

Pita,  Them.  p.  227.  [c.  27].  ^)Jlppl  BamAeiag  apud  Fha. 

Them.  p.  226.  [c.  25]. 
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That  when  JSiero  had  sent  Bace-horses,  and  a  most 
siunptuous  Tent,  to  the  Olympian  Games;  Themistocles 
advised  the  Greeks  to  plunaer  the  Tyrani^  tent,  zoo 
xopaififou^  and  not  to  let  his  Horses  run.  'Tis  evident 
then,  if  Fheophraatus  speak  properly,  that  Hiero  was 
Monarch  of  Syracuse^  when  Themistocles  was  at  Olym- 
pian but  it's  most  certain  he  never  came  thither 
after  his  Exile. 

But,  to  deal  fairly,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
Julian,  in  telling  this  story,  varies  from  Theophrastus ; 
for  he  says,  Hiero  himself  came  to  the  Games.  ^)  But 
that  he  would  go  thither  in  Person,  after  he  got  the 
Government,  is  wholly  improbable.  So  that,  if  JElian 
be  believed,  this  business  must  have  been  done,  be- 
fore Hiero  came  to  the  Throne.  For  even  in  Gelo's 
life-time,  who  left  him  the  Monarchy,  he  kept  Horses 
for  the  Race;  and  won  at  the  Pythian  Games,  Pythiad 
the  XXVI,  which  answers  ^to  Olymp.  lxxiv.  3.^)  But 
besides  that  Theophrastus  is  of  much  greater  autho-  ^ 
rity^  the  other  reiutes  himself  in  the  very  next  words. 
For  he  says,  Themistocles  hindred  Hiero  upon  this 
pretence ;  That  he^  that  had  not  shared  in  the  common 
Danger^  ought  not  fo  share  in  the  common  Festival: 
where  it's  certain,  by  the  common  Danger^  he  means 
Xerxes*^  Expedition;  when  Gelo  either  refused  or 
delayed  to  give  the  Greeks  his  assistance.^)  This 
affront  then  was  put  upon  Hiero  ^  after  that  Expe- 
dition. But  the  very  next  Olympiad  after,  Hiero 
was  in  the  Monarchy.^)  It  cannot  be  true  then,  that 
his  first  accession  to  the  Throne,  was,  according  to 
the  Letters,  while  Themistocles  stay'd  at  Corcyra. 

Besides  these  Inferences  and  Deductions,  we  have 
the  express  Verdict  and  Declaration  of  most  of  the 


1)   Var.  Hut.  ix,  6.         2)  Pind.  Schol.  Pyih.  i.  &  iii. 
3)  Herod,  vii.  c.  163.  IHod,  xi.  p.  21.    [x  67].  *)  IHod.  xi. 

p.  29.  [c.  38]. 
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Chronologers,^)  who  place  the  beginning  of  IRero's 
Reigli  Olymp.  lxxv,  3.  and  Hiemistocles^s  Banishment 
seven  years  after,  Olymp.  lxxvii,  2.  The  Arundelian 
Marble,  indeed,  differs  from  all  these,  in  the  periods 
of  Oelo  and  Hiero:  which  would  quite  confound  all 
this  argumentation  from  notes  of  Time.  But  either 
that  Chronologer  is  quite  out,  or  we  can  safely  be- 
lieve nothing  in  History.  For  he  makes  Gelo  first 
invade  the  Government,  two  years  after  Xerxes's 
M  Expedition.  But  Herodotus  ^)  spends  half  a  dozen 
pages  in  the  Account  of  an  Embassy  to  Gelo  from 
Sparta  and  Athens^  to  desire  his  assistance  against 
the  Persian.  And  'tis  agreed  among  all,  That  Gelo's 
Victory  over  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  was  got  the 
very  same  day  with  the  Battle  at  Salamis.^) 

VI.  The  whole  Volume  of  Themistocles'%  Letters 
consists  of  XXI  only;  and  Three  of  these  are  taken 
up  in  the  story  of  Pausanias,  The  Second  is  writ 
to  Pausanias  himself,  before  that  Spartan^s  Conspi- 
racy with  the  Persian  was  discovered.  There  he 
exhorts  him  to  moderation  in  his  Prosperity;  lest 
some  very  great  turn  of  Fortune  should  speedily 
befall  him.  Can  you  desire  now  a  surer  indication 
of  a  Sophist?  Without  doubt,  he  that  penn'd  this 
Epistle,  knew  before-hand  what  happenM  to  Pausa- 
nias: who  was  soon  after  ^  recall'd  home  by  the 
Magistrates,^  and  put  to  death  for  Treason.  The  xjx*) 
is  to  Pausanias  again ;  but  after  his  Conspiracy  was 
detected.  Here  he  tells  the  Particulars  of  that  Plot 
as" exactly,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  Ephori, 
that  over-heard  it.  Nay,  he  foretells  him,  that  the 
LacedoBmonians  would  take  away  his  life.  Now  besides 
that  Themistocles  would  scorn  to  insult  so,  and  rail 


1)  Schol  Find.  Pvth,  i.  Diod.   xi.  p.  20,  41.  [c.  38.  66.] 
Euseb.  in  Chron.  3)  Lib.  vii.   [153  sqq.].  3)  Herodei. 

ibid.  &  mod.  1.  xi.  [24].      *)  [=  XIV.  p.  764  Hercher.j 
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to  no  purpose,  as  this  Letter  does;  he  would  surely 
hare  had  more  wit,  than  knowingly  to  write  to  the  s? 
Dead. .  For  at  the  same  time  he  heard  those  Parti- 
culars of  Pavsanias^s  Treason,  he  must  needs  hear 
of  his  Execution ;  since  those  things  were  not  known 
till  after  his  Death,  and  the  rifling  of  his  Papers. 
The  Yi  Epistle  is  a  long  Narrative  of  the  whole  bu- 
siness of  Pausanias :  for  that  was  a  Subject  worthy 
of  Eloquence,  and  therefore  was  to  receive  ornament 
from  the  Pen  of  the  Sophist.  But  it  was  scarce 
worthy  of  Themistocles^  to  send  such  a  long  News- 
Letter  to  ^M:;7?,9;  where,  in  all  likelyhood,  the  Story 
was  common,  before  he  heard  of  it  himself. 

But  how  shall  we  reconcile  this  Affair  of  Pau- 
aanias  according  to  the  Letters,  with  what  Diodorus 
has  left  us  upon  the  same  Subject?  The  Letters,  we 
see,  make  Themistocles  to  be  banisht,  before  Pausa- 
nias was  suspected;^)  and  make  the  one  reside  at 
Argos^  while  the  other  was  convicted  and  put  to 
death. ^)  But  Diodorus^  who  has  brought  all  his 
History  into  the  method  of  Annals^  places  the  Death 
of  Pausanias^  Olymp.  lxxv,  4;^)  and  the  Exile  of 
Themistocles,  six  years  after,  Olymp.  lxxvii,  2.*) 
Now,  I  would  fain  know  of  our  Sophist,  how  he  came 
to  dispose  and  suit  his  matters  so  negligently;  to 
bring  Pausanias  upon  the  stage  again,  when  he  had 
been  six  years  in  his  Grave?  I  imagine  he  will  referr  88 
me  to  Thucydides^)  who  makes  an  immediate  transi- 
tion from  one  story  to  the  other;  >That  the  Spartans 
•accused  Themistocles^  who  was  then  banisht  from 
•home,  of  conspiring  with  PaM«awia5.«  This,  indeed, 
might  draw  the  Sophist  and  some  others  into  a 
mistake.  But  it  may  be  taken  two  ways:  either  that 
it  was  done  presently,  upon  the  Death  oi Pausanias; 


1)  Ep.  ii.         3)  Ep.  xix.  VI.  ,3)  Lib.  xi.  p.  36  (c,  45]. 

<)  lb.  xi.  p.  41  [c.  6aJ.        »)  Lib.  i.  p.  88  (c.  135]. 
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or  a  few  years  after,  when  Themistocles^s  Exile  gave 
the  Spartans^  that  hated  and  .feared  him,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  mine  him.  Plutarch  follows  the  first  way;^) 
for  he  makes  Themistocles^  after  his  Banishment,  to 
have  private  dealings  with  PaiManias :  in  which  opinion 
he  favours  the  Author  of  these  Letters.  But  the 
second  will  rather  appear  to  be  the  sense  of  Thu- 
cydides:  if  we  consider,  that  he  places  the  matter 
of  Pausaniaa  just  after  the  flight  of  Xerxes;^)  but 
when  Themistocles  went  into  Asia,  he  makes  Artaxer- 
xes  to  be  in  the  Throne:^)  which  was  a  considerable 
while  after.  Besides  that  Diodorus,  whose  design 
was  to  referr  all  Occurrences  to  Years,  and  not  to 
follow  the  thread  of  Story  beyond  the  annual  Period; 
is  of  more  credit ,  in  a  point  of  Chronology ;  than 
Plutarch  or  any  other,*)  that  write  Lives  by  the 
Lump. 


1)  In  Themigt.  p.  22^  [c.  23].       3)  P.  63  [c.  128].       3)  p.  90 
[c.  137].  ^)  other  the  ong.  ed.,  which  is  perfectly  good 

old  English:  see  Abbott  §  12  p.  24;  but  even  Dyce  prints  othen^ 
not  to  speak  of  the  careless  edition  of  1777.  —  W. 
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OF 

SOCRATES's  EPISTLES. 

The  Epistles  of  Socrates^  and  his  Scholars,  Xenophon,  89 
Aristippus^  &c.  were  publish'd  out  of  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary by  the  Learned  Leo  Allatius ;  and  printed  at 
Paris^  MDcxxxvii.  He  was  so  fiiUy  persuaded  himself, 
and  so  concerned  to  have  others  think,  that  they  are 
the  legitimate  Off-spring  of  those  Authors  they  are 
laid  to;  that  he  has  guarded  and  protected  them,  in 
a  Dialogue  of  lyii  Pages  in  quarto,  against  all  the 
Objections  that  He  or -his  Friends  could  raise.  And 
no  body  since,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  has  brought  the 
matter  into  controversie.  But  I  am  enclined  to  be- 
Heve,  that  by  that  time  I  have  done  with  them,  it 
will  be  no  more  a  Controversie,  but  that  they  are 
spurious.  I  shall  make  use  of  nothing  that  Allatius 
has  brought,  except  one  Objection  only;  and  that  I 
shall  both  manage  in  a  new  way,  and  defend  it  a- 
gainst  all  his  Exceptions. 

I.  The  First  Letter  is  Socrates^s  to  some  King, 
^tis  supposed,  to  Archelaus  King  of  Macedonia;  in 
which  he  refuses  to  go  to  him,  though  invited  in  the  90 
most  kind  and  obliging  manner.  That  he  really  denied 
his  company  to  Archelaus  and  others,  we  are  assured 
from  very  good  hands :  which  was  the  ground  for  our 
Falsary  to  forge  this  Epistle.  But  I  believe,  none 
of  those  that  mention  it,  make  so  tall  a  Complement 
to  Socrates ;  as  he  does  here  to  himself.  For  he  says, 
The  King  ofer'd  him  part  of  his  Kingdom]  and, 
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that  he  should  not  come  thither  to  be  commanded^  but 
to  command  both  his  Subjects  and  Himself.^)  Can 
you  desire  a  better  token  of  a  Sophist,  than  this? 
Tis  a  fine  offer,  indeed,  to  a  poor  old  Man,  that 
had  nothing  but  his  Staff  and  one  Goat  to  his  back. 
But  a  Sophist  abhorrs  mediocrity;  he  must  always 
say  the  greatest  thing;  and  make  a  Tide  and  a  Flood, 
though  it  be  but  in  a  Bason  of  Water. 

n.  Well;  our  Philosopher  goes  on,  and  gives ^ 
a  reason  of  his  refusal;  That  his  Daemon  forbid  him 
to  go:  and  then  he  falls  into  the  long  story  of  what 
happened  to  him  in  the  Battle  at  Delmm ;  which  was 
a  tale  of  twenty  years  standing  at  the  date  of  this 
Letter.  But  the  Sophist  had  read  it  in  Plato;  and 
he  would  not  miss-  the  opportunity  of  an  eloquent 
Narration.  I  will  not  here  insist  upon  the  testimony 
91  of  Athenceus;^)  That  the  whole  business  is  a  mere 
fiction  of  Plato'%:  let  that  be  left  in  the  middle. 
But  we  may  safely  inferr  thus  much  from  it;  That 
even  Athenams  himself,  whose  curiosity  nothing  es- 
caped, never  met  with  these  Epistles.  Which  alone 
creates  a  just  suspicion,  that  they  were  forged  since 
his  days;  especially  when  the  universal  silence  of  all 
Antiouity  gives  a  general  consent  to  it. 

There's  a  passage,  indeed,  in  Libaniusy^)  which, 
in  Allatius's  judgment,  seems  plainly  to  declare,  that 
he  had  seen  this  very  Epistle.  For  after  he  had 
mention'd  Socrates's  refusal  to  go  to  Scopas^  and 
EurylochuSy  and  Archelaus;  he  adds;  Adzwu  ok  ids6/i7jv 
uo)^  ^E7TUTTo?.wUy  iv  ixsbatQ  zdv  avihwnou  xdiliaxa  av 
tdere.  Now  should  we  concede,  wnat  Allatius  would 
have ;  this  is  all  can  be  inferred  from  thence  in  their 


rwv  iUXwv  xal  ceo  abrou  [p.  611  ed.  Hercher].  >)  (The 

orig.  ed.  has  give  a  reaaom.]  3)  Lib.  v.  p.  215  [d]. 

^)  Analogia  Soerat.  [Liban.  Orat.  Ill  69  Reiske.] 
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favour;  That  they  are  older  than  Libanius;  which  I 
am  willing  to  believe:  and,  That  He  believed  them 
true;  which  I  matter  not  at  all.*)  For  so  we  have 
seen  Stobceus^  Suidas,  and  others,  cry  up  Phalaris 
for  a  genuine  Book;  and  yet  I  fansie  none  -of  my 
Readers  are  now  of  their  opinion.  But  with  Allatius's 
good  leave,  I  would  draw  the  words  of  Libanius  to 
a  quite  contrary  purpose.  After  he  had  said,  that 
many  Princes  had  sollicited  Socrates,  hj  Letter,  to 
come  and  live  in  their  Courts ;  and  he  answer'd  them  sa 
all  with  a  denial:  But  (says  he)  /  want  the  Let" 
ters  themselves;  in  which  you  might  perfectly  see  the 
Spirit  of  the  Man.  This,  to  me,  is  an  indication, 
that  the  Letters  he  means  were  not  extant.  For  if 
ho  had  them  in  his  hand,  according  to  Allatius^ 
how  could  he  want  them  ?  And  'tis  plain,  he  speaks 
here  of  several  Letters,  being  Replies  to  several 
Messages;  but  in  this  Collection  here's  but  a  single 
one.  /  wish  (says  he)  the  Letters  were  to  be  had; 
in  those  you  might  read  his  Character,  If  this  be 
the  sense  of  those  words,  as  probably  it  is ;  Libanius 
is  so  far  from  being  Patron  to  our  Epistles,  that  he 
is  a  positive  Witness  against  them. 

III.  The  VII  Letter  is  writ  by  Socrates  to  one 
of  those  that  had  fled  to  Thebes  from  the  violence 
of  the  x*xi Tyrants:  in  which  he  gives  him  an  account 
of  the  state  of  Athens  since  their  departure;  That 
himself  teas  now  hated  by  the  Tyrants^  because  he 
laould  have  no  hand  in  the  condemnation  of  Leon  the 
Salaminian:  and  then  he  tells  the  story  at  large. 
Mow,  here's  a  manifest  discovery  that  the  Letters 
are  supposititious.  For  the  business  of  Leon  was 
quite  over,  before  those  Fugitives  left  the  Town. 
For  Leon  was  murder'd,  before  Theramenes  was:*) 

1)  A  very  unusual  expression,  instead  of:  which  is  no 
matter  to  me.  —  W.  »)  Xenoph.  Hist,  lib.  ii.  p.  467,  470.  [3, 33.] 
Diod.  C  xiv.  [5]. 
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93  and  Theramenes  was  murdered,  befcnre  Thrasybulus 
and  his  Party  fled  to  Thebes.  And  that  Socrates 
means  them  in  this  Letter,  'tis  evident  from  hence; 
That  he  speaks  here  of  their  Conspiracy,  to  resort 
privately  towards  Athens  and  set  upon  the  Tyrants: 
which  afterwards  came  to  pass. 

IV.  The  yjii,  ix,  xii ,  and  xiii ,  are  Letters  of 
Jest  and  Bailery  between  Antisthenes  and  Arisiipptis 
and  Simon  the  Shoo-maker.  'Tis  an  affiront  to  the 
memoiy  of  those  Men ,  to  belieye  they  would  fool 
and  trifle  in  that  manner;  especially  send  such  im- 
pertinent stuff  as  far  as  from  Sicily  to  Athens^  which 
could  not  decently  be  spoken  even  in  merriment  at 
a  Table. 

v.  In  the  XIII  Epistle,  among  the  acquaintamce 
of  Simon  he  names  Phcedms^  the  same  that  gives 
the  Title  to  the  Dialogue  of  Plato :  and  the  xxv  is 
writ  by  Phcedrus  himself  to  Plato :  and  both  these 
are  dated  after  Socrates^s  death.  I  will  appeal  now 
to  AtheficBus^  if  these  two  Letters  can  be  genuine. 
He,  among  other  Errors  in  Chronology  for  which  he 
chastises  Plato^  brings  this  in  for  one;  That  he  e«- 
troduces  Thsedrns  discoursing  with  SocrBtes;  who  must 
certainly  be  dead  before  the  days  of  the  Philosopher.  ^) 
How  comes  he  then  to  survive  him,  in  these  Epistles; 

94  and  discourse  so  passionately  of  his  Death?  'Tis  true; 
for  want  of  ancient  History,  we  cannot  back  this 
Authority  with  any  other  Testimony.  But  I  am  sure, 
all  those  that  have  a  just  esteem  for  Athenostis^  can 
have  no  slight  one  of  this  Argument  against  the 
credit  of  the  Letters. 

VI.  The  XIV  Epistle  gives  Xenophon  a  long  Narra- 
tive otSocrates^s  Tryal  and  Death;  being  writ  presently 
after  by  one  of  his  Scholars  that  was  present  at  both. 


1)  Lib.  xi.  pag.  506.   'ASouaroy  dk  xal  ^aXipov  xard  Iwxpd-- 
TTjy  etuai. 
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Among  other  particulard,  he  tells  him;  That  the 
Oration  or  Charge  againt  Socrates  wa^  drawn  up  hy 
Polycrates  the  Sophist.^)  But  I  doubt  this  will  turn 
to  a  Charge  against  anotiier  Sophist,  for  counterfeiting 
Letters.  For,  I  think,  I  can  plainly  prove.  That  at 
the  date  of  this  Letter  there  was  no  such  report 
ever  mentioned,  thai  Polycrates  had  any  hand  in  it; 
and,  that  this  false  Tradition,  which  afterwards  obtained 
in  the  World,  and  gave  occasion  to  our  Writer  to 
say  it  in  his  Letter,  did  not  begin  till  some  years 
after  Socrates^s  condemnation. 

Diogenes  Laertivs  brings  Hermippus^  testimony, 
That  Polycratus  made  the  Charge.^)  Iloviypaipz  Se 
Tov  Xfifoy  nokDxparyjQ  o  ffOiptarijQj  &q  frjmv  "Epfunnoq, 
But,  in  opposition  to  this,  he  presently  subjoins; 
»That  Favor inus^  in  the  First  Book  of  his  Commenta'  m 
*rie8,  says.  That  Polycrates' s  Oration  against  Socrates 
»is  not  true  and  real:  because  he  mentions  in  it  the 
» Walls,  built  by  Conon  six  years  after  Socrates*8 
» death.  <  To  which  Laertius  subscribes  his  own 
assent,  Kax  eau)/  outwq  ejfov,  And  so  it  is.  I  may 
freely  say,  that  this  passage  of  Favor  inns  has  not 
been  yet  rightly  understood.  It  is  generally  inter- 
preted, as  if  he  denied  the  Oration  that  is  attributed 
to  Polycrates  to  be  really  his.  But  this  is  very  far 
from  being  his  opinion.  For  then  he  would  be  flatly 
confuted  by  Isocrates^  a  Witness  unanswerable ;  who, 
in  a  Discourse  which  he  addresses  to  this  fery  Po- 
lycrateSf  tells  him;  I  perceive  you  value  your  self  most 
upon  two  Orations]  The  Apology  of  Busiris,  and 
Accusation  of  Socrates.  But  Favorinus^s  meaning 
was;  That  Polycrates  did  not  make  that  Oration  for 
a  true  Charge  to  be  spoke  at  the  Tryal  of  Socrates ; 
but  writ  it  several  years  after,  for  no  other  Trial 


1)  Wv  <Je  Jifyog  Bokuxpdrooq  too  XirfVfpdfoi}.  8)   Vita 

Socrat.  [II 6,  38].   [X6roq  added  by  Bentley :  c£  Hercher  p.  619, 
end  of  the  page.] 
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than  that  of  his  own  Wit.  The  words  in  the  Greek 
can  admit  of  no  other  sense;  iW'  ehac  dhj^rj  xov 
k&YOv  rov  IhXuxpazouQ  xara  lioxpazouQ'  iv  adrfp  yap 
apr^/uoifeuee  rwu  uno  houwuog  ree/oiv,  &c.  Observe,  that 
he  says  fivrjfioveoet ^  JPo/yciates  mentions:  if  he  had 
denied  him  to  be  the  Author,  he  would  have  said  in 

90  the  Passive,  There  is  mention  d.  Besides  he  expressly 
calls  it  T/^v  kfiyou  Toy  UokuxpaTouQ,  only  denies  it  to 
be  dA7j{^^.  But  if  he  had  denied  it  to  be  His,  he 
would  have  said,  Mr^  ehat  IloXuxpaTooQ  rov  koyov  zhv 
xara  l^wxpaToug:  as  Laertiua  speaks  in  other  places; 
Aaxedat/ioulwu  iJoXireiau,  ^v  ipr^aiv  odx  ehai  SevofotuzoQ 
o  MdyvrjQ  Jij^rjipioQ,^)  AioikdyooQ^  ouq  netaiazpatoQ 
o  'E(piaioQ  eXeye  pij  ehat  Alaj^ivoo,^)  This,  I  think, 
is  sufficiently  clear.  Now  we  are  to  know,  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  old  Sophists  to  make  an  ostentation 
of  their  Art,  upon  some  difficult  Subjects  and  Para 
doxes,  such  as  other  people 'could  speak  nothing  to: 
as  the  commendation  of  a  Fever  or  the  Gout.  Poly- 
crates^  therefore,  to  shew  his  Rhetoric  in  this  way, 
writ  an  Apology  of  Busiria^  that  kilPd  and  eat  his 
Guests;  and  of  C/ytemnestra ^  that  murder'd  her 
Husband:^)  and  to  give  a  proof  of  his  skill,  as  well 
in  accusing  Vertue,  as  in  excusing  Vice,  he  writ  an 
Indictment  against /Socra^e*;  not  dXifji^^  the  true  om^ 
as  Favorinvs  truly  says,  but  only  a  Scholastic  Exer- 
cise ;  such  as  Flato,  Xenophon^  Libanius^  and  others 
writ  in  his  Defense.  So  that  we  are  no  more  forced 
to  believe,  that  His  Oration  was  the  true  Charge  that 
was  spoken  at  Socrates's  Tryal;  than,  that  he  really 
pleaded   for  Clytemneatra^  when  Orestes  was  going 

97  to  kill  her.  Nay,  it  appears  to  me,  from  Isocrates 
himself,  that  it  was  but  a  Scholastic  Exercise,  and 
after  Socrates'^  death.    For  he  blames  Polycr.atesj 

1)  In  Xenoph.  [II  7,  57.J  »)  In  .£schine.  [U  7.  60]. 

8)  QuintiL  Ub.  ii.  cap.  18  [II  17,  4]. 
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for  reckoning  A^cibiades  among  Socm^^a's  Disciples : 
since,  besides  that  no  body  else  ever  counted  him 
his  Scholar;  had  he  really  been  so,  he  had  been  a 
commendation  to  his  Master;  and  not  a  disparage- 
ment, which  was  the  aim  of  the  Sophist.  So  that 
(says  he)  if  the  dead  could  have  knowledge  of  your 
Writings,  Socrates  would  thank  you.  Is  not  this  a 
clear  indication,  that  Socrates  was  dead^  before  the 
Oration  was  made?  and  that  this  was  not  the  true 
Charge?  For  then  he  would  have  heard  it  at  his 
Tryal:  and  there  had  been  no  occasion  to  say,  if 
the  dead  could  have  knowledge  of  it.  In  the  close 
of  all,  he  advises  him  to  leave  off  shewing  his  parts 
upon  such  villainous  Themes,  no]/i^paQ  57ro&iaeeQ'^  lest 
he  do  pubhc  mischief  by  putting  false  colours  upon 
things..  Here  again  we  are  plainly  told,  that  his 
Action  against  Socrates^  like  those  for  Busiris  and 
Clytemnestra^  was  but  a  Declamation,  a  Theme  and 
Exercise  in  the  School,  and  not  a  real  Indictment 
in  the  Areopagus  at  Athens,  To  all  which  let  me- 
add,  That  neither  Plato  nor  Xenophon  nor  any  body 
contemporary  with  Socrates^  ever  once  mention  Po-  s 
ly crates  for  the  Author  of  the  Charge :  which ,  had 
the  thing  been  true,  they  would  certainly  have  thrown 
in  his  teeth,  considering  the  perpetual  quarrel  be- 
tween Sophists  and  Philosophers.  And  'tis  well  known ; 
that  the  Athenians^  in  a  penitential  mood,  either 
banisht  or  put  to  death  all  those  that  had  any  hand 
in  Socrates^&  accusation.  If  Polycrates  then  were  so 
eminently  guilty,  as  to  draw  up  the  Impeachment; 
h#w  could  he  escape  untoucht,  when  all  the  rest 
suffer'd? 

But  when   the  Accusation  of  Socrates  ^   though 
only  a  Sophistical  Exercise,    came  abroad   in   the 


1)  Ei  yivotzo  i^ooffia  roig  rereAeoTijxdiTc   fiouXsuffaa^ac 
nepi  Tww  elpTjfievwv,  6  /ikv  x^P^^  ^^  sldeijj  aoi,   Isoc.  Busii?.  [§  6J. 
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world;  it  was  natural  enough,  in  some  process  of 
time,  that  those  that  heard  of  it  only,  or  but  per- 
functorily read  it,  should  believe  it  to  be  the  real 
Charge.  We  have  seen  already,  that  Hermippus  was 
in  that  mistake,  who  lived  an  hundred  years  after; 
and  with  him  Quintilian^  Themistius,  and  others 
innumerable.  Favorinus^  it  seems,  alone  had  the 
sagacity,  by  a  notice  from  Chronology,  to  find  it  of 
a  more  recent  date  than  Socrates^s  Tryal.  And  even 
that  very  passage  of  Favorinus  has  lain  hitherto  in 
the  dark:  so  that  my  Beader  may  forgive  me  this 
prolixity  and  niceness ;  since  he  learns  by  it  a  piece 
J  of  News.  As  for  Hermippus^  lest  the  Authority  of 
so  celebrated  an  Author  should  deterr  one  from  so 
plain  a  truth;  I  will  shew  another  slip  of  his^  and 
a  worse  than  this,  in  the  story  of  Socrates.  When 
Gryllus  the  Son  of  Xenophon  was  slain  in  the  same 
battle  that  Epaminondas  was;  most  of  the  W^its  of 
that  Age  writ  Elegies  and  Encomium^s  on  him,  in  com- 
plement and  consolation  to  his  Father.  Among  the 
rest,  Hermippus  says,  Socrates  was  one^).  Which  is 
a  blunder  of  no  less  than  xxxvii  years,  the  interval 
between  Socrates^s  death  and  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 
Socrates  was  put  to  death,  Olymp.  xcv,  i.  when 
Laches  was  Magistrate.  This  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged;*) and  to  go  about  to  prove, it,  were  to  add 
Light  to  the  Sun.  And  six  years  after  this,  Olymp. 
xcvi,  3.  in  Eubulides's  Magistracy,  Conon  repaired 
the  Walls.  ^)  Which  gave  the  Wnt  to  Favorinus,  and 
after  him  to  Diogenes^  to  discover  the  common  mis- 
take  about  Polycrates^s  Oration.     But  Leo  Allatius^ 


1)  Laert,  in  Xenoph.  [II  6,  66.     Cf.   Clinton's  FatH  BeU. 
App.  p.  618.]  2)  See  IHodorus,   [xiv  37]  Faoorintu,  ap. 

Diog.  Laert.  [II  6,  39]  Aristides,  [II  p.  286  Jeb^  Marmor, 
Arund,  Etueb,  Argumentum  Itocr.  Bvnr.  &c.  5)  Diodor.  XIT. 
p.  303,  [c.  86].    Favarin.  Diog.  Laert.  [II  6,  89.] 
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to  avoid  the  force  of  thek  Argument,  undertakes  an 
impossible  thing;  to  prolong  Socrates'^  life  above 
twenty  years  beyond  Laches:  so  that  He  might  see 
Conon's  Walls,  and  Polycrates^^  Declamation  be  the 
true  Charge  at  his  Tryal.  Which  he  would  makeioo 
out  by  comparing  together  some  Scraps  of  different 
Authors  ,  and  some  Synchronisms  of  other  Men's 
Lives  with  Socrateis,  As  if  those  things  which  are 
only  mistakes  and  unwary  slips  of  the  Writers,  could 
have  any  force  or  credit  against  so  many  express 
Authorities.  By  the  same  way  that  he  proceeds,  I 
will  shew  the  quite  contrary;  that  Socrates  died 
twenty  years  before  Laches'^  Government.  For  we 
have  it  from  good  Hands,  That  Euripides^  in  a  Play 
of  his  call'd  Palamedes^  using  these  words,  'Exdvez\ 
ixduere  zou  7zd)^ao<pov^  &c.  designed  to  lash  the  Athe- 
nians  for  Socrates^s  murder  i):  and  the  whole  Theatre 
perceiving  it,  burst  into  tears.  Socrates  therefore 
died  before  Euripides.  But  'tis .  well  known ,  that 
the  latter  died  six  years  before  Laches  was  Archon. 
Nay,  Socrates  must  needs  be  dead,  before  Palamedes 
'was  acted.  But  that  was  acted  Olymp.  xoi,  i.  which 
is  sixteen  years  before  Laches.^)  Have  I  not  proved 
now  exactly  the  quite  contrary  to  Allatius  ?  But  still, 
I  hope,  I  have  more  judgment,  than  to  credit  such 
an  oblique  Argument  against  so  many  direct  Testimo- 
nies. If  Allatius  had  looked  round  about  him,  he 
would  not  have  committed  so  great  a  blunder;  while  loi 
he  defends  his  Epistles  at  one  Post,  to  expose  them 
/to  worse  Assaults.  If  Socrates  died  in  Laches^ h  Ma- 
gistracy, one  Epistle  must  be  spurious,  that  mentions 
Polycrates.   This  Breach  Allatius  would  secure;  and 


1)  Diog,  LaSrt,  in  Socrat,  [II  5,  44]  Argum.  Isoc.  Buair, 
[See  Wauck  fr.  591./  Valckenaer's  Diatr.  Eur.  p.  191.  Bdckh, 
trag.  gr.  princ.  p.  185.]  2)  ^Uan,  Var,  Hist,  ii  [8J  SchoL 

Aristoph.  Vpvi^.  p.  401.  [v.  842]. 
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therefore  he  will  needs  make  him  live  several  years 
longer.  But  then,  say  I,  if  we  concede  this  to  Allatius : 
not  one  Epistle  only,  but  the  whole  bundle  of  them 
are  spurious.  For  most  of  them  plainly  suppose, 
that  Socrates  died  under  Laches,  Eyen  this  very 
Epistle  complains  that  Xenophon  was  abroad  when 
Socrates  suffered ;  ^)  and  that  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus 
hindred  him  from  being  present  then  at  Athens:  and 
a  second  Letter,^)  to  name  no  more,  dated  after 
Socrates's  death,  maken  Xenophon  to  have  newly  escap- 
ed the  dangers  of  his  long  March  through  Enemies 
Countries.  Now,  all  the  world  knows,*)  that  Cyrus^ 
Expedition  and  Xenophon^s  March  was  in  Laches  s  time, 
and  the  year  before  him.  So  that  upon  the  whole; 
there  is  no  escape,  no  evasion  from  this  Argument; 
but  our  Epistles  must  be  convicted  of  a  manifest 
Cheat. 

VII.  In  the  XVII  Letter,  one  of  Socrates' 8  Scho- 
lars j  supposed  to  be  present  at  Athens  when  the 
things  he  speaks  of  were  acted,  says,  the  Athenians 
put  to  death  both  Anytus  and  Melitus^  the  Prosecutors 

102  of /Socra^e* :  *)  which  being  contrary  to  known  matter 
of  fact,  proves  the  Epistle  to  be  a  forgery.  Melitus, 
indeed,  was  kill'd;  but  Anytus  was  only  banisht;  and 
several  Writers  speak  of  him  afterwards  Sit  Her aclea 
in  Fontus.^) 

VIII.  The  XVIII  is  a  Letter  of  Xenopkon\  invit- 
ing some  Friends  to  come  to  see  him,  at  his  Plantation 
near  Oli/mpia.  He  says,  Aristippus  and  Phcedo  had 
made  him  a  Visit:  and  that  he  recited  to  them  his 
Memoirs  of  Socrates-,^)  which  both  of  them  a/?prov«rf 
of.^)   This  alone  is  sufficient  to  blast  the  reputation 

1)  £p.  ziv.  9)  xviii.  S)  Marm,  Arund.  La»rt. 

Diodor,  Ac.     *)  ''Avurdv  rs  xai  MiAtrov  dnexreiuatf.      «>  Lairt. 

in  Soerat,  fll  5,  43]  <6  in  Antiaih.  [YI  1 ,  9}.    Tkemisi.  OraL  ii. 

-  Augu9tin,  d€  Civ.  J>ei»  viii,  3.     ^)  ^Anofi\f7jfj^ov96iiaxa,     7)  ^Bdiut 

6,pfx6dtd  rtva  etyat. 
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of  our  famous  Epistles.  For,  how  is  it  likely,  that 
Aristippus  would  go  so  far  to  see  Xenophon^  who 
was  always  his  Enemy  ?^)  Much  less  would  he  have 
given  his  approbation  to  a  Book,  that  was  a  Satyr 
against  himself.  For  the  Book  is  yet  in  being;  and 
in  it  he  introduces  Socrates^  in  a  long  Lecture,  repre- 
hending Aristippus  for  his  Intemperance  and  Lust.  ^) 
Even  Laertius  takes  notice,  That  he  brought  in  -4rz- 
stippus's  name  upon  that  scandalous  occasion,  out  of 
the  enmity  he  bare  him. 

IX.  We  have  already  seen  Xenophon  writing 
Socrates' s  Memoirs  Sit  Sdllus^  near  Olympia.  But  in 
the  XXII,  to  Cebes  and  Simmias^  he  is  writing  them 
at  Megara  \  for  there  the  Letter  is  dated.  And  in  103 
the  XXI,  to  Xanthippe^  he  invites  her  to  come  to  him 
to  Megara.  One  would  think,  there  was  more  So- 
phists than  one  had  a  finger  in  this  Volume  of  Letters : 
or  if  he  was  but  one  Author,  Nature  gave  him  a  short 
Memory  without  the  blessing  of  a  great  Wit.  'Tis  true, 
upon  Socrates^s  Execution,  his  Scholars  left  Athens 
for  fear,  and  retired  to  Megara^  to  the  house  of 
Eucltdes:^)  which  occasion'd  our  Sophist  to  bring 
Xenophon  thither  too.  But  he  should  have  remembred, 
that  while  They  were  scared  out  of  Athens  for  fear 
of  their  own  Lives,  He  was  safe  at  a  great  distance 
in  the  retinue  of  Agesilaus ;  from  whose  company 
he  went  to  Scillus^  without  ever  residing  at  Megara. 
Nay,  the  Sophist  is  so  indiscreet,  as  to  bring  in 
Xenophon  in  forma  pauperis^  to  beg  and  receive 
relief  from  Cebes  and  Simmias:  whereas  every  body 
knows,  that  he  got  great  riches  in  the  War,*)  and 
lived  in  very  great  splendor  and  hospitality  at  Scillus. 


1)  Ecvo^v  &k  sT)[8  TCfidq  aMv  duffpLSv&s.  LaHSri  in  Arigtippo. 
rn  8,  65].  ^)  Xenoph.  Memorab.  lib.  ii.  in  prineip.  ')  £a^. 
tn  Undid.  [U  10,  106.]  *)  LaM.  in  Xenoph,  [U  2,  61  sq.} 

Xenoph^Exp.  Cyri,  1.  v.  p.  850.  [3,  9] 


Xenoph^Exp.  Cyri,  I  v.  p.  850.  [3,  9] 
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X.  In  the  xxiY  Epistle,  Flato  says,  he  is  quite 
weary  of  a  City  Life;  and  had  therefore  retired  into 
the  Country,  diarpificDv  od  /iaxpau  ^E^eaztadfou^  which 
Allaiius  translates,  non  longe  ab  Epkestiadibus.  He 
ought  to  have  said,  ab  Hephcestiadis.     For  the  true 

104  word  in  the  Greek,  is  'Hf>at(ntad(ou.  Plato  had  some 
Estate  there;  which  he  disposed  of  in  his  Will:  zb 
iv  'Hfatauadwu  ytoptou^  as  'tis  in  Laertius.^)  He- 
sychius]^Hf>ac<jTtadat/A&7juaioi.  Stephanua  Byz.  [Hwai- 
ffuaSai,  d^poQ  ^Affrjuaicov  •  ra  zomxd ,  i$  ^H^aiavtaom^ 
&c.  In  the  Roman  Manuscript  of  Laertius^  'tis  writ 
hi<pi(Tudda})^\  wMch  manner  of  spelling  is  found  also 
in  Hesychius;  ^I^iauoQ^  ^p^Q^  a^'  ou  ^Ifiaztddai.  If 
the  Reader  does  believe,  that  our  Letter  -  monger, 
like  Hesychius^  spelt  the  word  wrong;  he  will  be 
satisfied  of  the  forgery:  For  surely,  Plato  himself 
knew  the  true  name  of  his  own  Estate.  But  if  he 
encline  to  absolve  the  Author,  and  lay  the  blame 
upon  the  Copyers ;  he  may  please  to  accept  of  this,  only 
as  an  Emendation, 

XL  The  xxvii  Epistle  is  Aristippus's  to  hifl 
Daughter  Arete:  which,  perhaps,  is  the  very  same 
that  is  mention'd  by  Laertius\  who,, among  the  Writ- 
ings of  this  Philosopher,  names  ^Emazoiijv  Ttpbq  ^Api- 
TTjv  TTjv  ^oyaTipa.  AUatius,  indeed,  is  ready  to  vouch 
it:  but  I  am  not  so  easie  of  belief.  For  here  are 
.  two  other  Letters^)  of  his  in  this  Parcel,  and  both  of 
them  writ  in  the  boric  Dialect,  though  directed  to 
Athens:  because,  forsooth,  he  was  a  Uyrenasan^  and 
the  Doric  his  native  Tongue.  Pray,  what  was  the 
matter  then,  that  in  this  he  uses  the  Attic  ]  though 

106  he  writ  from  Sicily  a  Dorian  Country,  to  his  own 
Daughter  at  Cyrenef  One  would  suspect,  as  I  ob- 
served before,  that  a  couple  of  Sophists  dubb'd^  to 
this  Collection.    'Tis  true,  we  know,  from  Laerttus; 

1)   Vita  Flaton.  [HI  41].  »)  IX.  XI. 
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that  of  XXV  Dialogues  publisht  by  Aristippus^  some 
were  in  the  Doric  Idiom,  and  some  in  the  Attic. 
But  that,  I  suppose,  was  done  because  of  the  variety 
of  his  Persons.  In  some  Dialogues  the  Speakers  were 
Sicilians,  and  those  were  writ  in  the  Doric:  and 
where  the  Athenians  were  introduced,  the  Attic  was 
proper.  But  now,  in  this  Letter  to  his  Daughter, 
both  Parties  are  Dorians'^  and  so  this  Epistle  should 
rather  be  Doric,  than  either  of  the  other  two. 

Xn.  In  the  same  Letter  he  mentions  her  Estate 
in  Bernice,  zh  h  BspvixTj  xr^/ia.  There  is  no  question 
but  he  means  Bepevcx7j\  perhaps  that  City  not  far 
from  Cyrene.  But  there  was  nothing  then  in  all  Afric 
called  by  that  name :  for  Bspevixrj  is  the  Macedonian 
idiom  for  ^epevixTj,  the  Victorious.  In  that  Countrey, 
^  was  generally  changed  into  fi:  as  instead  of  xetpaXij 
they  said  xe^Xrj\  for  fiXtTtTtoQ^  piXtitnoQ^  for  (pakaxphq, 
^aXaxpoQ;  and.  so  in  others.^)  So  that  Bepemxrj  was 
unknown  in  Afric,  till  the  Macedonians  came  thither: 
and  indeed,  they  had  their  names  from  the  Wives 
of  the  Ptolemees,  a  whole  century  of  years  after  the  loc 
date  of  this  Letter. 

Xni.  He  goes  on,  and  teUs  his  Daughter,  That 
if  he  should  die,  he  would  have  her  go  to  Athens, 
and  live  with  Myrto  and  Xanthippe  the  two  Wives 
of  Socrates.  It  was  a  common  Tradition  among  the 
Writers  of  Philosophic  History,  that  Socrates  had 
these  two  Wives  at  once ;  and  from  thence  our  Sophist 
made  them  the  complement  of  a  place  in  this  Epistle. 
There  are  cited  as  Authors  of  this  story,  Callisthenes, 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  Satyrus,  and  Aristoxenus,  who 
all  took  it  from  Aristotle  in  his  Book  Of  Nobility^ 
nepl  Edyevelag.  But  Polygamy  being  against  the  Law 
of  that  Commonwealth,  and  the  story  therefore  im- 

.  1)  Etym.  Magn.  &c.  3)  Laert.  in  Socrat.  [II  6,  26]. 

Plutarch,  Arisiid.  [27]  Athen.  xiii.  p.  656. 
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probable;  Hieronymus  Rhodius  produces  a  temporary 
Statute  made  in  Socrates^s  days,  That  by  reason  of 
the  scarcity  of  People,  a  Man  might  marry  two  Wives 
at  a  time.  But  notwithstanding  such  a  flush  of 
Authorities,  Pancatius  the  Stoic,  a  very  great  Man, 
writ  expresly  against  all  those  named  above  ;^)  and, 
in  tiie  opinion  of  Plutarch^  sufficiently  confuted  the 
Tradition  of  the  Two  Wives.  For  my  own  part,  I 
dare  pin  my  belief  upon  two  such  excellent  Judgments, 
SiS  Plutarch^s  smd  PancetiusH]  and  upon  their  credit 
alone,  pronounce  this  Letter  to  be  an  Imposture. 
107  What  grounds  they  proceeded  on  I  cannot  now  tell; 
but  I  think  there  is  apparent  reason  for  rejecting 
the  story,  even  laying  aside  their  testimony.  For  none 
oi  Socrates' 8  acquaintance,  not  Plato^  not  Xenophon^ 
say  one  word  of  this  Myrto,  Aristotle^  we  see,  was  the 
first  that  mention'd  her:  but  Plutarch  suspects  that 
Book  to  be  spurious.^)  So  that  all  this  Tradition 
rose  at  first  from  a  Falsary,  that  counterfeited  Ari- 
stotle's  name.  Besides,  they  do  not  agree  in  telling 
their  tale;  one  says,  that  he  had  both  Wives  together: 
another,  that  Myrto  was  his  first  Wife,  and  the  second 
came  after  her  death:  another,  that  Xanthippe  was 
the  first.  Let  either  of  them  come  first,  and  our 
Epistles  are  false;  for  here  we  have  Both  surviving 
him,  and  hving  together.  One  says,  this  Myrto  was 
Aristides^s  Daughter;*)  another,  his  Grand-daughter; 
and  another,  lus  Grandson's  Daughter.  Whatsoever 
she  was ;  if  she  outliv'd  her  Husband,  according  to  the 
Letters,  pray  where  was  her  Ladyship  at  the  time  of 
his  sufiering  ?  Xanthipve^  like  a  loving  Wife,  attended 
him  in  the  Prison; 5)  out  the  other  ne'er  came  near 
him.  'Tis  a  mistake,  sure,  that  has  past  upon  the  world, 
that  Xanthippe  was  the  Scold:  it  should  seem,  that 


1)  AiJiencBUS,   Plutarch,  ib.  2)  Ixavwg.  3)  Ibid. 

4)  Ibid.  5)  Plato  Apolog, 
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Mt/rto  had  the  better  title  to  that  honourable  name,  los 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  Hieronymus^  who  brines  you 
the  very  Statute,  that  gave  allowance  of  two  Wives  at 
once  ?  PancBtms,  you  see,  believed  it  not:  and  why  may 
not  a  Statute  be  forged,  as  easily  as  these  Epistles  ? 
If  there  was  such  an  Act,  there  appears  no  great 
ivisdom  in  it.  It  is  certain,  there  is  near  an  equality 
in  the  births  of  Males  and  Females.  So  that  if  some 
Men  had  two  Wives  for  their  share,  others  must  go 
without:  and  what  reniedy  would  that  be  against  the 
scarcity  of  People?  Besides  that  by  such  a  Lawsthe 
Kich  only  would  be  accommodated,  who  were  able  to 
maintain  a  couple:  the  poorer  sort,  who  are  always 
the  most  fruitful,  would  be  in  worse  circumstances  than 
before.  And  without  doubt,  a  very  strong  interest  would 
have  been  made  against  the  passing  of  such  a  Bill;  as 
we  know  what  the  Roman  Matrons  did,  when  Papirius 
Frcetextatua  made  a  like  story  to  his  Mother.  ^)  *Tis 
very  odd  too,  that  no  body  but  Hieronymus  should 
ever  hear  of  this  Statute;  and  He  too  a  suspected 
Witness,  because  he  brings  it  to  serve  a  turn,  and 
to  help  at  a  hard  pinch.  But  certainly  such  a  Political 
Occurrence,  had  it  been  true,  could  never  have  lain 
hid  from  tlae  whole  tribe  of  Historians.  It  had  very  109 
well  deserved  not  only  a  mention,  but  a  remark. 
But  how  could  it  possibly  escape  the  fancy  and  spleen 
of  all  the  ComoBdians  of  that  Age?  how  could  they 
miss  so  pleasant  an  argument  of  jest  and  ridicule? 
Those  that  are  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  those 
times,  will  look  upon  this  as  next  to  a  Demonstration. 
But  let  us  grant,  if  you  will,  half  a  dozen  Wives  to 
Socrates;  yet  nevertheless  our  Epistles  will  be  still 
in  the  mire.  For  here  our  Sophist  makes  the  two 
Women  live  amicably  together:  which  is  pretty  hard 
to  beUeve:  for  (as  those  that  make  them  Two,  tell 

1)  A.  Gdliu8,  U.  i.  c.  23. 
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the  story  of  them^)  while  their  Hnsband  was  aliye, 
they  were  perpetaiJly  fighting.  But,  which  is  worse 
yet,  there  are  other  lietters  in  the  bundle,  that  plainly 
suppose  Socrates  to  have  had  but  one  Wife.  He  him- 
self, writing  to  some  body,  tells  him  this  domestic 
news,  That  Xanthippe  and  the  Children  are  well:^ 
but  says  not  a  word  of  my  Lady  Myrto.  Xenophon 
sends  a  Letter  top  fiill  of  kindness  and  commenda- 
tion to  Xanthippe  and  the  Little  ones;^)  but  it  was 
very  undvil  in  nim,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  other; 
since,  according  to  the  story,  she  brought  her  Husband  . 
the  more  Children.  Nay,  if  we  allow  this  Letter  of 
Xenophan's  to  be  genuine,  he  play'd  a  false  and  dirty 
110  trick ,  much  against  his  character.  For  at  the  date 
of  this  Epistle,  if  we  believe  the  very  next  to  it,  he 
was.  writing  Socrates's  Memoirs,^)  So  that  while  he 
here  in  his  Letter  wheedles  the  poor  Woman,  and 
makes  her  little  Presents,  and  commends  her  for  her 
love  to  her  Husband,  and  for  many  good  qualities; 
in  his  Book  he  tradujces  her  to  that  present  Age, 
and  to  all  Posterity,  for  the  most  curst  and  devilish 
Shrew,  that  ever  was,  or  ever  would  be.  ^)  Nay,  which 
makes  it  the  baser,  he  was  the  only  Man  that  said 
this  of  her;  for  neither  Flato  nor  any  of  the  old 
Socratics  writ  a  word  about  her  Scolding.  Which 
made  Athenasus  suspect,  it  was  a  Calumny:^)  espe- 
cially, since  Aristophanes  and  his  Brethren  of  the 
Stage,  in  all  their  Kaillery  and  Satyr  upon  Socrates, 
never  once  twitted  him  about  his  Wife.  Well,  let 
that  be  as  it  will:  but  what  shall  we  say  to  Xeno- 
phon's  double  dealing?  For  my  part,  rather  than  Pll 
narbour  such  a  thought  of  that  great  Man,  I'll  quit 
a  whole  Cart-load  of  such  Letters  as  these. 


1)    Aristoxenua  apud    Theodoret.   Serm.   xii.   ad    Graxoi. 
2)  Ep.  iv.  3)  Ep.  xxi.  4)  Ep.  xxii.  5)  Xenoph. 

<:onviv.  p.  876.  [c.  2].  6)  Lib.  v.  p.  219. 
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XIV.  Xenophon,  in  the  xv  Letter,  tells  this  story 
of  Plato^  to  whom  he  bore  a  gradge;  That  he  should 
say,  None  of  his  Writings  were  to  be  ascribed  to 
himself  but  to  Socrates,  young  and  handsom;  07ja\ 
fiTjdkv  thai  TToiij/aa  adroUy  2!<oxpdTouQ  /aiuzot  uiou  xal  lu 
xaXou  SuTog.  Now,  this  sentence  is  taken  out  of  Platoon 
Second  Epistle  to  Dionysius  the  Younger:  Odd^  iait 
oufYpafifia  IJXdTwuoQ  oddku^  odS*  iarat  •  rd  3k  vou  XsyS- 
fitva  I'toxparouQ  iari^  xaXou  xal  uiou  ^s^rovorog.  Here's 
a  blunder  with  a  witness,  from  the  Sophist's  ignorance 
in  Chronology.  For  his  forged  Letter  of  ^enophon 
bears  date  immediately  after  Socrates^^  death:  but 
the  true  one  of  Flato^  which  Xenophon  here  alludes 
to,  is  recenter  by  a  vast  while.  For  Dionysius  came 
but  to  the  Crown  Olymp.  cm,  i.  which  is  xxxii  years 
after  the  Tryal  of  Socrates. 

I  must  observe  one  thing  more,  that  by  no  means 
should  be  omitted.  There  were  formerly  more  Epist- 
les oi  Xenophon  extant,  than  appear  in  this  Collection. 
A  large  fragment  is  cited  in  Stobceus^^)  out  of  his 
Letter  to  Crito;  two  fragments  out  of  a  Letter  to 
Sotira;^)  and  two  more  out  of  one  to  Lamprocles:^) 
none  of  which  are  found  here  in  Allatius's  Parcel. 
Theodoret  produces  a  passage  out  of  a  Letter  of  his 
to  j^schines;  wherein  he  jerks  Plato  for  his  Ambition 
and  Voluptuousness;  to  gratifie  which,  he  went  to  Sicily, 
to  Dionysius'^  Court%  Eusehius  has  this  passage 
and  more  out  of  the  same  Epistle:^)  and  the  whole 
is  extant  in  Stobasus,^)  What  shall  we  say?  that  n» 
the  true  Letters  of  Xenophon  were  extant  in  those 
days  ?  or  that  those  too  were  a  Cheat,  and  belonged 
to  the  same  Volume  whence  these  of  Allatius  were 
taken?   And  so,  as  I  obseryd  before,  they  will  be 

i)^Serm.  81.  [84,  29.]        »)  Serm.  120,  123.^      »)  Serm  6. 
[79].  *)^Epwq  rapavvidoqy  xal  dvri  Xvnjq  ^tairy^g  ZixeXtdtTtg 

yacrpbq  dfiirpou  rpane^a.    5)  Prcep,  Evang.  xiv.  12.    «)  Serm. 
78.  [80,  12]. 
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older  than  Libanius^s  time.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
thought  ill  manners  to  question  the  judgment  of  JEhtn 
sebius  and  Theodoret.  But  we  know,  they  have  made 
other  mistakes  of  a  like  nature  ^) :  and  the  very  Letter 
which  they  cite ,  betrays  it  self  to  be  a  counterfeit. 
Xenophon,  we  see,  reproaches  Plato,  in  a  Letter  to 
jiEschines.  If  this  were  true,  it  was  a  most  rude 
affront  to  the  Person  he  writ  to,  whose  friendship 
he  courts  so  much  in  the  rest  of  his  Letter.  For 
jEaehines  himself  was  guilty  of  the  very  same  fault, 
and  is  wounded  through  Plato's  side.  'Tis  well  known, 
that  He  too,  as  well  b;^ Plato  and  Aristippus  and 
others,  made  a  Voyage  to  S icily ^  and  struck  in  with 
Dionysiua ;  and  that  purely  for  Money  and  the  Table  *). 
Lucian  says,  He  was  Parasite  to  the  Tyrant^);  and 
another  tells  us,  he  liked  his  Entertainment  so  well, 
thai  he  did  not  stir  from  him,  till  he  was  deposed^). 
1  would  ask  any  Man  now,  if  he  can  still  believe  it 
a  genuine  Letter;  let  him  have  what  veneration  he 
can  for  the  Learning  of  Eusebiua, 
113  In  the  beginning  of  this  Discourse,  I  have  said. 
That  I  heard  of  none^  that,  since  the  first  publication 
of  these  Letters^  called  them  into  question.  But  I 
was  shewn  to-day  (after  mine  was  in  the  Press)  in 
Bishop  Pearson's  Vindidce  Epp.  Sancti  Ignatiiy  a 
Digression  made  on  purpose  against  Socrates's  JEpist- 
les^),  I  must  confess,  with  some  shame,  I  had  either 
never  read  that  Chapter,  or  utterly  foi^ot  it.  But  I  am 
glad  now  to  find  that  incomparable  Man  both  to  think 
it  worth  going  out  of  his  way  to  discover  this  Im- 
posture, and  to  confirm  me  in  my  judgment  by 
the  accession  of  his  great  Authority.    There  is  no- 


1)  See  Dissert,  upon  Jo.  MaitU,  [p.  256  ed.  Byce.  Soph.  fr. 
dub.  1019  Nauck].  ^)  LaSrt  [II  7,  61]  df  Suidas  in  uEseh. 

Plui.   de   Adulat.   [p.  688J.  3)  /»  t^arasUo   [32  p.  861]. 

4)  PolyerUus  apud  Lam.  [11  7,  63].  5)  Par.  II.  p.  12,  13. 
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thing  there  disagreeing  with  what  I  had  said;  but 
that  his  Lordship  allows  the  Epistle  to  jEachinesy 
cited  by  Eusebiua^  to  be  genuine:  which  I  had 
endeavoured  to  convict  of  a  forgery.  I  referr  it  to 
those  that  please  to  r^ad  both;  whether  they  think 
I  have  just  reason  to  change  my  opinion:  especially 
when  I  shall  tell  them,  That  not  Machines  only,  but  even 
Xenophon  himself  made  a  Visit  to  Dionyaius*  I  have 
AthencBus^)  for  my  Authority,  a  Witness  beyond  all 
exception.  Sevoipwv  7  «Si/  o  rpuUou  napa  dtovuai(f)^  &c. 
Xenophon  (says  he)  the  Son  of  Gryllus,  when  at  Dio- 
nysius  the  Sicilian'^  Table  the  Cup-bearer  forced  the 
company  to  drink;  Pray^  says  he,  Dionysius,  (speak-  lu 
ing  aloud  to  the  Tyrant,)  if  your  Butler  forces 
Wine  upon  us  against  our  wills  ^  why  may  not  your 
Cook  as  well  compell  us  to  eat?  So  that  if  we  sup- 
pose the  Letter  genuine,  the  absurdity  will  double 
it  self;  both  Parties  being  guilty  of  the  very  same 
thing,  that  is  charged  upon  Flato. 


1)  Lib.  X  p.  427. 
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OF 

EURIPIDES's  EPISTLES. 

'Tis  a  bold  and  dangerous  venture,  to  attack  Euri- 

C'  ^es^s  Letters;  since  a  very  Learned  Greek  Professor 
so  passionately  espoused  them ;  Uiat  he  declares 
it  to  be  great  Impudence^  and  want  of  all  Judgment 
to  question  the  Truth  of  them.^)  I  do  not  care  to 
meddle  with  Controversie  upon  such  high  Wagers  as 
those:  but  if  I  may  have  leave  to  give  my  opinion, 
without  staking  such  valuable  things  as  Modesty  and 
good  Sense  upon  it,  I  am  very  ready  to  speak  my 
mind  candidly  and  freely. 

I.  There  are  only  five  Epistles  now  extant,  ascrib- 
ed to  Euripides:  but  without  doubt  there  were 
115  formerly  more  of  them;  as  we  have  seen  just  before, 
that  we  have  not  now  the  whole  Sett  oiXenophon^s 
Letters.  Neither  can  we  suppose  a  Sophist  of  so 
barren  an  Invention,  as  to  have  his  Fancy  quite 
crampt  and  jaded  with  poor  Five.  We  have  here  a 
peculiar  happiness,  which  we  wanted  in  the  rest;  to 
know  whom  we  are  obliged  to  for  the  great  blessing 
of  these  Epistles.  Apollonides^  that  writ  a  Treatise 
Hep}  xaTe^£U(Tfjteu7j<:^/aTopiaQ,  About  falsified  History^ 
says,  one  Sabirius  Folio ^)  forged  them,  the  same 
Man  that  counterfeited  the  Letters  of  Aratus.  This 
we  are  told  by  the  Writer  of  Aratus^s  Life,  no  un- 
learned Author:  who  does  not  contradict  him  about 


1)  Perfricicefrontis  dbjudieii  immintai,   Eurip.  Edit.  Cantab. 
par.  ii.  p.  523.  ^)  Zafitpiog  I16Uwv. 
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these  of  Euripides;  but  for  Aratu8%  he  says,  that, 
bating  this  Apollonides^  every  body  else  believed  them 
to  be  genuine.  I  cannot  pass  any  judgment  of  what 
I  never  saw;  for  Aratus^s  Letters  are  not  now  to 
be  had:  but  if  they  were  no  better  than  these  of 
our  Tragedian 9  I  should,  in  spite  of  the  common 
vogue,  be  of  Apollonides's  mind;  and  I  wish  that 
Book  of  his  were  now  extant.  One  may  know,  by 
the  manner  of  the  Name,  that  this  Sabirius  Polio 
was  a  Roman :  but  I  do  not  find  such  a  Family  as- 
the  Sabirii,  nor  such  a  Simame  as  Polio.  What  if 
we  read  Sabinius^  or  Sabidius  Pollio? 

Non  amo  te,  SabicU;  nee  possum  dieere  qitare.'^) 

If  that  Sabidius  in  Martial  was  the  forger  of  our  ii< 
Epistles;  though  the  Poet  could  give  none,  yet  I  can 
give  a  very  good  reason,  why  I  do  not  love  him. 

But  the  Learned  Advocate  for  the  Letters  makes 
several  Exceptions  against  the  Testimony  of  Apollo- 
nides.  As  first,  That  we  may  fairly  inferr  from 
it,  that  a  great  many-  others  believed  them  to  be  true, 
Alas !  How  many  more,  both  Ancients  and  Modems, 
believed  Fhalaris^s  to  be  true?  If  that  argument 
would  have  done  the  work,  I  might  have  spared  this 
Dissertation.  But  prove^  that  these  Letters  now  extant 
are  the  same  that  were  forged  by  Sabirius.  Commend 
to  me  an  Argument,  that,  like  a  Flail,  there's  no 
fence  against  it.  Why,  had  we  been  told  too,  that 
he  made  Fhalaris^s  Epistles:  yet  how  could  we  prove^ 
unless  some  passages  were  cited  out  of  them,  that 
they  were  the  same  that  we  have  now?  But  though 
I  cannot  demonstrate  that  these  are  Sabtrius^s;  yet 
ril  demonstrate  them  by  and  by  to  be  an  Im- 
posture; and  I  hope  then  it  will  be  no  injustice  to 
lay  them  at  his  door.  But  Uis  an  evidence^  that  the 
^rud  Epistles  of  Euripides  were  once  extant;  because 

1)  [Martial,  Epigr.  I  32.] . 
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some  body  thought  it  not   improper   to   father  false 
ones  upon  him.    Now.  I  should  think  the  rery  con- 

117  trary ;  that  the  Cuckow  does  not  lay  her  Egg,  where 
the  Nest  is  already  full.  At  least,  I  am  resolved, 
I'll  never  go  a  hook -hunting  after  the  genuine 
Epistles  of  Phalaris ;  though  some  body  has  cheated 
the  World  with  a  parcel  of  false  ones. 

n.  It  might  easily  have  happen'd,  tho'  we  sup- 
pose the  Letters  spurious,  that  in  so  small  a  number 
as  Five,  there  could  be  nothing  found  to  convict 
them  by.  But  so  well  has  the  Writer  managed  his 
Business ;  that  every  one  of  them  has  matter  enough 
to  their  own  Detection.  The  last  and  principal  of 
them  is  dated  from  Macedonia^  in  answer  to  some 
reproaches,  that  were  cast  upon  him  at  Athens  for 
his  going  to  Archelaus.  As  for  what  you  write  from 
Athens;  says  he,  pray  know^  that  I  value  no  more, 
wu  vuv  'Aydt^Q})^  f/  MeaaroQ  Aiyety  what  Agatho  or 
Mesatus  now  say;  than  I  formerly  did^  loAai  Aristo- 
phanes babbled.  Here  we  have  the  Poet  Agatho^ 
^for  without  doubt  he  means  the  Poet,  since  he  has 
join'd  him  with  Aristophanes)  residing  at  >  Athens^ 
and  blaming  Euripides  for  living  with  Archelaus. 
Now,  could  any  thing  be  more  unfortunate  for  our 
Sabirius  Polio ^  than  the  naming  of  this  Man?  For 
even  this  Agatho  himself  was  then  with  ArchelauSj 
in  Euripides^a  company:^)   besides  that  they  were 

U8  always  good  friends  and  acquaintance,  not  there  only, 
but  before  at  Athens, 

But  perhaps  some  may  suspect,  it  was  another 
Agatho  a  Comic  Poet,  that  was  nieant  in  the  Letto, 
and  not  the  famous  Agatho  the  Tragedian.  This 
I  find  to  be  the  Opinion  of  the  Learned  Person 
above-named.^   But  I  wUl  make  bold  to  expunge  this 

1)  ^£&Vin.  ii,  21.  &  ziii,  4.  Piui,  in  ApoptK  [p.  177J  Sehd. 
ArUtoph.  Barpax.  [85].  »>  Vka  Euirip.  p.  ^.  Ed.  Cant 
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Comic  Agaiho  out  of  the  Catalogue  of  Mankind.   For 

lie  sprung  but  up,  like  a  Mushroom,  out  of  a  rotten 

passage  in  Suidas;   who,    after  he  has   spoken   of 

Agatho  the  Tragic  Poet,  has  these  words;   xco/jLtpdo- 

TtoioQ  HwxpdrooQ  diSaaxdXoo  •  kx(ofi(f)d£ixo  de  elg  {^Tjku- 

TTjza:  which  his  Interpreters  {Wolfius  and  Partus) 

thus  translate,   Fuit  &  alius  Agatho^   Comcadiarum 

Scriptor.    But  there's  nothing  like  Fuit  &  alius  in 

the  Original;    but  the  same  Agatho  is  here  meant, 

that  was  mentioned  before.    This  they  might  have 

known  from  the  following  words,  kxwfxwdftro  3k  slg 

{fyjkoTTjra^    he  was   libelled  for    his  Effeminateness* 

For  whom  can  that  belong  to,  but  to  Agatho  the 

Tragoedian;  whow  Lucian  ranks  with   Cinyras   and 

Sardanapalus^)'?   Do  but  read  Aristophanes^s  Thes- 

mophoriazuscB;    and  you'll  see  him  ridiculed  upon 

that  score  for  some  pages  together.    The  Scholiast 

upon  Bdrpayoi  of  the  same  Poet;  'Ayd&wv  (says  he)  119 

obzoQ  zpaytxoQ  notrjxijQ  ent  fiaXaxia  die^dkkszo.    Here 

you  see,  it  is  expressly  said,  Agatho  the  Tragoedian 

was  traduced  as  Effeminate^,     It  follows  presently 

in  the  same  Scholiast;    Ouzoq  3e  h  ^Afdi^mv  xmfjLwdo- 

TtotoQ  zoo  I'ioxpdzouQ  didacxdkoo;  where  we  have  the 

very  words  of  Suidas  applied  to  the   Tragoedian: 

ohzoQ^  this  same  Agatho  was  a  Comcedian,  Socrates 

being  his  Master:  not  another^  as  the  Translators  of 

Suidas  interpolate  the  Text.    But  is  it  true  then, 

that  our  spruce  Agatho  writ  Comedies  too?  Nothing 

like  it;  though  the  learned  Gregorius  Gyraldus  affirms 

it  from  this  very  passage').     Tis  a  mere  oscitation 

of  our  SchoUast,  and  of  Suidas  that  gaped  after 

him:   the  occasion  and  ground  of  the  story  being 

nothing  but  this.   Flato'n  Convivium  was  in  the  House    - 


ik^ua  rdv  ^g  rpaj^^tdioQ  ii^ipaarov  noajr^v.   Wut,  Prase*  [11]. 
*)  P.  186.  [Ran.  v.  83].  «)  Dialog,  de  Pb». 
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of  this  Agatho:  in  the  conclusion  of  which  ^),  Socrates 
is  introduced  proving  to  Agatho  and  Aristophanes; 
That  it  belonged  to  the  same  Man^  and  required  the 
same  Parts,  to  tvrite  both  Comedy  and  Tragedy;  and 
that  fie  that  was  a  skilful  ^Tragoedian  ^  was  also  a 
Comcedian.  Hence  have  our  wise  Grammarians  dress'd 
up  a  fine  story ,  That  Agatho  was  a  Comoedian,  and 
of  Socrates s    teaching.     And  now,  I  hope,  I  have 

120  evidently  proved  the  thing  that  I  proposed;  to  the 
utter  disgrace  of  our  admired  Epistles. 

III.  Euripides^  we  have  seen,  did  not  value  one 
farthing,  what  either  Agatho  or  Mesatus  said  of  him^). 
I  would  gladly  be  better  acquainted  with  tms  same 
Mesatus;  for  I  never  once  met  with  him  but  here 
in  this  Letter.  He  must  be  a  Brother  of  the  Stage 
too,  by  the  company  he  is  placed  in :  But  what  was 
the  matter?  Was  he  so  hiss'd  and  exploded,  that 
he  durst  never  shew  his  head  since?  I  have  a  fancy, 
he  was  of  the  same  family  with  Fhalaris^s  two  Fairy 
Tragoedians,  Aristolochus  and  Lysinus^):  and  that 
these  Letters  too  are  a  kin  to  those  of  the  Tyrant. 
But,  perhaps,  you'll  say,  this  Mesatus  is  but  a  fault 
in  the  Copies.  It  may  be  so :  and  I  could  help  you 
to  another  Tragoedian  of  those  times,  not  altogether 
unlike  him;  one  Melitus^  the  same  that  afterwards 
accused  Socrates;  who  was  likely  enough  to  hate 
Euripides^  that  was  the  Philosopher's  friend.  Or  I 
could  invent  some  other  medicine  for  the  place :  but 
let  those  look  to  that,  that  believe  the  Epistles  true, 
or  think  them  worth  the  curing*). 

The  very  Learned  Defender  of  the  Epistles,  one 
of  a  singular  Industry  and  a  most  diffuse  Beading, 

121  has  proposed  some  Objections  against  the  Letters, 


1)  P.  386.    Tdv  rixvy^  Tpa/ofioitoidv  dyta  xai  xtafupdoKotdv 
eTvai,         2)  ij  Mitrarog,         3)  Epist.  Ixiii,  &  xcviL  *)  C£ 

Meineke,  mst.  crit.  513.  —  E.       ^ 
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communicated  to  him  by  a  priyate  Hand,  lliat  m 
private  Person,  at  the  request  of  the  Editor,  imparted 
his  opinion  to  him  in  a  very  short  Letter :  to  which 
he  had  no  Answer  returned;  till  he  found  it,  with 
some  surprize,  brought  upon  the  stage  in  print  ;^)  and 
his  Reasons  routed  and  triumphed.  But  let  us  see, 
if  we  can  rally  them  again :  perhaps  they  may  keep 
their  ground  in  a  second  Engagement. 

IV.  Our  friend  Sabirius  Folio  ^  to  make  the 
whole  Work  throughout  worthy  of  himself,  has  direct- 
ed this  same  Letter  to  Cephisophon^  who  was  Euri- 
pides^  Actor  for  his  Plays.  For  he  had  often  heard 
of  Cephisophon;  and  so  he  would  not  let  him  pass 
without  a  share  in  his  Epistles.  But  he  should  have 
minded  Time  and  History  a  little  better,  if  he  hoped 
to  put  himself  upon  Us  for  the  Author  he  mimic's. 
'Tis  true,  Cephisophon  and  our  Poet  were  once  mighty 
dear  acquaintance :  but  there  fell  out  a  foul  accident, 
that  broke  oflf  the  friendship.  For  Euripides  caught 
him  Acting  for  him,  not  upon  the  Stage,  Imt  in  private 
with  his  Wife.  Which  business  taking  wind  abroad, 
and  making  a  perpetual  Jest,  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  he  left  Athens  and  went  to  Macedonia, 
And  is  it  Ukely,  after  all  this,  that  our  Poet  should  122 
write  a  Letter  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  got  thither? 
that  he  should  use  him  as  his  most  intimate  Friend, 
nearer  to  him  than  his  own  Children?  I  know,  there 
are  some  so  fond  of  our  Epistles,  that  they  value 
all  this  as  nothing.  Cephisophon  is  so  much  in  their 
Books ;  that  whatsoever  is  said  against  him,  must  be 
calumny  and  detraction.  Give  me  an  Advocate,  that 
will  stick  dose  and  hang  upon  a  Cause.  By  beii^  their 
Editor,  he  is  retained  for  the  Letters;  and  therefore 
he  must  not  desert  his  Client.    But  why  shall  no 


1)  Eurip.  Edit.  Cant.  p.  27,  &  623.    [We  give  Bentley's 
letter  in  our  Appendix].  - 
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Testiinoiij  be  allowed,  tiiiat  touches  Cephisophon  ?  Are 
not  Aristophanes  and  his  Commentator  ^)^  and  Suidas^ 
and  Thomas  Magister^)  all  lawful  and  good  Evidence? 
And  is  there  one  single  Witness  against  them  in  his 
behalf?  Not  a  Writer  is  now  extant,  that  mentions 
his  name,  but  what  tells  the  story  of  him:  and  if 
we  must  not  believe  them;  we  shall  want  new  Evi- 
dence to  prove,  there  ever  was  such  a  Man. 

V.  In  a  Disquisition  of  this  nature,  an  inconsi- 
stency in  Time  and  Place  is  an  argument  that  reaches 
every  body.  All  will  cry  out,  that  Phalaris^  &c.  are 
spurious,  when  they  see  such  breaches  upon  Chronology. 
But  I  must  profess,  I  should  as  fully  have  believed 
1S8  them  so ;  though  the  Writers  had  escaped  all  mis- 
takes of  that  kind.  For  as  they  were  commonly  men 
of  small  endowments ,  that  affected  to  make  these 
Forgeries ;  a  great  Man  disdaining  so  base  and  ignoble 
a  work:  so  they  did  their  business  accordingly;  and 
expressed  rather  themselves,  than  those  they  acted. 
For  they  knew  not  how  to  observe  Decorum,  in  a 
QuaUty  so  different  from  their  own:  like  the  sdlly 
Player,  that  would  represent  Hercules:  t«dl  indeed, 
but  slender,  without  bulk  and  substance.  Let  us  see 
the  conduct  of  this  Author:  In  the  first  Letter,  Ar- 
chelaus  sends  Euripides  some  Money ;  and  our  Poet, 
as  if  his  Profession  were  like  a  Monastic  Vow  of 
Poverty,  utterly  refuses  it.  And  why,  forsooth,  does 
he  refuse  it?  Why,  it  was  too  great  a  Summ  for  his 
condition.  Yes,  to  be  sure;  when  a  Sophist  makes 
a  Present,  the  greatest  Summ  costs  no  more  than 
^  the  least.  But  it  was  difficult  to  be  Jcept^  and  the 
fingers  of  Thieves  would  itch  at  it.  Alas  forhim; 
wim  the  expenoe  of  one  Bag,  out  of  many,  he. 
might  have  provided  a  Strong  Box,  and  new  Dioers 
and  Locks  to  his  House.     But  why  could  he  not 

1)  P.  167,  184.  «)  In   Vita  Eurip. 
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accept  a  Little  of  it?  Eyen  Socrates  himself  and 
Xenocrates  took  a  piodicum  out  of  Presents,  and 
returned  the  rest  again.  ^)  And  is  a  Poet  more  self-  lu 
d^iying,  than  the  most  mortified  of  the  Philosophers? 
But  the  best  of  all,  is,  That  Clito  the  King's  chief 
Minister  threatned  to  he  angry  ivith  him,  if  he  re- 
fused it.  What,  could  Ch'to  expect  before-hand,  that 
the  Present  would  be  refused?  The  most  sagacious 
States-man,  sure,  that  ever  Monarch  was  blest  with. 
Alexander  could  not  fore-see  such  a  thing;  but  was 
mightily  surprized,  when  Xenocrates  would  not  receive 
some  Money  that  he  sent  him:  »What,  says  he,  has 
^Xenocrates  no  Friends  to  give  it  to,  if  he  need  it 
»not  himself?^)*  As  for  our  Poet,  he  had  Friends, 
I  assure  you;  but  all  of  his  own  kidney,  men  of 
Contentment^  that  would  not  finger  a  penny  of  it,  zb 
adrapxkg  ijfiiv  re  xai  toIq  <p'dotQ  7tap6\f,  What  would 
one  give  to  purchase  a  Sett  of  such  acquaintance? 
And  yet,  I  know  not  how,  in  the  Fifth  Letter,  their 
appetites  were  come  to  'em;  For  in  that,  Euripides 
himself,  from  Archelaus'^  Court,  shared  some  Presents 
among  them;  and  we  hear  not  one  word,  but  that 
all  was  well  taken. 

VL  The  rest  of  this  Letter  is  employed  in 
begging  pardon  for  the  two  Sons  of  a  Pellsean  old 
fellow ^^)  who  had  done  something  to  deserve  Impri- 
sonment. And  the  Third  and  Fourth  are  Common 
Places  of  Thanks  for  granting  this  request.  Now, 
besides  that  the  whole  Business  has  the  Air  andisfr 
Visage  of  Sophistry;  for  this  same  is  a  mighty  Topic 
too  in  PAaZortVs  Epistles:  'tis  a  plain  violation  of 
good  Sense,  to  petition  for  a  Man  without  telling  bis 
mxne:  as  if  Pella  the  royal  City  had  no  Old  M*n  j^ 
it  but  one.   How  can  such  an  Address  be  r(d^?  3ut 

X)  LqlMf^,  in  Socroi.  [25?]  4  J&W.  [iV  «,  3}.      «)  P/wC 
Apoph.  [181  E].  «)  IltAAaiog  /^pwu. 
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to  this  they  give  a  double  Answer;  That  a  SophUt^ 
if  this  was  ane^  could  not  be  at  a  loss  for  a  Name: 
he  might  easily  have  put  one  here;  as  hereafter  he 
names  Amphias,  Lapretes,  and  others.  But  the  point 
is  not,  what  he  might  have  done,  but  what  he  has 
done.  He  might  have  named  some  other  Poet  at 
Athens,  and  not  Agatho  that  was  then  in  Macedonia. 
All  those  mistakes  and  blunders  of  Phalaris  and  the 
rest  might  easily  have  been  avoided,  had  the  Writers 
had  more  History  and  Discretion.  But  he  had  writ 
a  Letter  before  this  about  the  same  business;^)  and 
there  we  must  svppose  he  had  mentiorld  his  name. 
This  indeed  would  be  something,  if  it  would  carry 
water.  But  though  the  Sophist  has  told  you  so;  do 
not  rashly  believe  him.  For  it  is  plain,  that  pretend- 
ed Letter  must  have  been  sent  to  Archelaus,  before 
this  vast  Present  came  from  him.  Why  then  did 
not  the  same  Messenger  that  brought  the  Money, 
126  bring  the  Grant  too  of  his  Petition?  Would  the  King, 
that  did  him  this  mighty  Honour  and  Kindness,  deny 
him  at  the  same  time  that  small  and  just  Reauest? 
For  the  crime  of  those  Prisoners  was  surely  no 
hainous  business.  Had  it  been  a  design  to  assassi- 
nate the  King ,  he  would  never  have  interceded  for 
them.  The  Charge  against  them  was  a  venial  fault: 
or  were  it  the  blackest  accusation,  their  Innocence 
at  least  would  clear  them :  for  our  Poet  himself  tells 
us,   They  had  done  no  body  any  wrong.^) 

VIl.  The  Second  Epistle  is  to  Sophocles,  whom 
he  makes  to  be  shipwrack'd  at  the  Island  Chios;  the 
Vessel  and  Goods  being  lost,  but  all  the  Men  saved. 
That  Sophocles  was  at  Chios,  we  are  informed  by 
Ion  Chius  the  Tragoedian ; ^)  who  relates  along  con- 
versation of  his  there.     If  our  Author  here  means 


«)  Athen.  Xm,  603. 
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the  same  Voyage,  as  probably  he  does ;  he  is  conviclr 
ed  of  a  cheat  For  then  Sophocles  was  GommaAd^ 
of  a  Fleet  with  Pericles  in  the  Samian  War;  and 
went  to  Chios  ^  and  thence  to  Lesbos^  for  auxiliary 
Forces.^)  But  our  M-oak- Euripides  never  thinks  of 
his  publick  Employment;  but  advises  him  to  return 
home  at  his  leisure;  as  if  it  had  been  a  Voyage  for 
Diversion.  Yes^  says  his  Advocate;  but  why  might 
he  not  Bb  at  Chios  another  time,  though  no  body  speak  i97 
of  it^  about  private  Affairs?  Yes;  why  not,  mdeed? 
For  Sophocles  was  so  courteous  and  good-natur'd  a 
Man,  ^)  that,  to  do  our  Letter-monger  a  kindness,  he 
would  have  gone  to  every  Island  in  the  Archipelago. 
But  'tis  hard  though,  that  a  good  Ship  must  oe  lost^ 
and  our  Poet  swim  for  't,  to  oblige  the  Uttle  Sophist 
For  I  fear  the  Vessel  was  cast  away,  purely  to  bring 
in  the  great  loss  o/ Sophocles'^  P/a^«.  ^)  AJas!  alas  I 
Could  he  not  go  over  the  water,  but  he  must  needs 
take  his  Plays  .with  him  ?  And  must  Euripides ,  of 
all  men,  lament  the  loss  of  them;  whose  own  Plays 
must,  probably,  have  truckled  to  them  at  the  nejit 
Feast  of  Bacchus?  Must  Euripides^  his  Rival,  his 
Antagonist,  tell  him,  That  his  Orders  about  family 
affairs  were  executed:^)  as  if  He  had  been  employ'd 
by  him,  as  Steward  of  his  Houshold? 

VIII.  The  Fifth  Letter  is  a.  long  Apology  for 
his  going  to  Macedonia.  »Can  they  think,  says  he, 
»that  I  came  hither  for  love  of  Money?  I  Should 
•  have  come  then,  when  I  was  younger;  and  not  now, 
»to  lay  my  bones  in  a  barbarous  Countrey,^)  and 
j»make  Archelaus  richer  by  my  Death,  o:  I  observed 
it,  as  no  small  mark  of  a  Sophist,  That  our  Author 
foretells,  he  was  to   die  in  Macedonia;  where,  we  128 

1)  Ibid.  &  Thucyd.  i,  76.  [116?].    2)  Jon  Chius,  ib.  Aristoph. 
Jianis  [82].  8)  W  nspi  rd  dpdfxara  aup^opd,  *)  Td 

ofxoi  f<r{^t  xaTd  vouv  Si^ra,  ^)  "ha  iu  fiappdp</f  ^jf  dno^d- 

ywpeu. 
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kmyW;  he  was  worried  to  death  by  a  pack  of  D(] 
But  what  wonder^  say  they,  if  an  Ola  Mdn  of  ._. 
^mty  predict  his  own  deaths  I  do  not  quedtiou,  but 
our  Poet  might  presage  himself  to  be  Mortal.  But 
Hwas  an  odd  guess  to  hit  upon  the  time  and  placfe, 
when  and  where  he  was  to  die.  For,  what  ground 
was  there  to  be  so  ^positive?  The  Letter,  We  see, 
carries  date  just  after  his  arrival  at  Court.  ^)  He 
had,  as  yet,  had  rery  short  trial,  whether  all  things 
would  continue  to  his  liking.  And  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose,  that  he  came  thither  for  good  and  all; 
never  to  see  Athens  again.  Might  he  not,  by  some 
accident,  or  supplanted  by  some  rival,  lose  the  King's 
fhvour?  Or,  was  he  sure  His  life  would  last  as  long 
as  his  own?  'Twas  a  violent  death,  and  not  mere 
Age  and  Craziness,  that  took  our  Poet  away  at  last: 
and  he  knew  Sophocles  to  be  then  alive  and  hearty 
and  making  of  Plays  still;  that  was  Fourteen  years 
older  than  himself.  In -these  circumstances  to  be 
so  positive  about  his  dying  there,  was  a  Prophecy 
as  bold  as  any  of  the  Pythian  Oracle.  But^  say 
they,  he  gives  a  hint  too,  that  Archelaus  might  be 
deposed:  which  a  Sophist  would  not  say,  because  it 
199  never  eame  to  pass.  That  was  true  and  came  to 
pass  every  day,  that  he  might  be  deposed:  and  he 
does  not  suggest,  that  it  actually  would  be  so;  for 
he  expresly  says,  God  loould  always  stand  by  the 
King ,  and  support  him,  ^)  But  indeed,  as  they  inter- 
pret a  passage  there ;  it  looks  as  if  he  had  foreboded 
l^al  Mischief;  OdSk  dvcdtrrj^  Sxt  oij^ezai  6  xatpoQ  sIq 
dv^pdnwv  edepy^aiav^  dvedslg  <ppoodoq  ijdyj.  Which 
last  words  they  translate,  ubt  jam  destitutus  fueris 
&abdicatus,  » when  you  are  deserted  and  deposed. « 
But  with  all  due  submission,  I  will  assume  the  free- 


1)  The  original  ed.  adds  a  note  of  interrogation.  —  W. 
^)  Bofiitrccu  fskv  ds\  6  ^edg,  xal  aTrjeBrat  xar&Ktv, 
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dom  of  changiBg  tke  Tersiook  For  due^eeg  and  fooodoq 
belong  to  the  Word  xatp6q^  and  not  to  Archelaus: 
and  Uie  dii»tinction  is  to  be  put  thus;  Sn  o^evdt  S 
xmpf)^^  efe  du^pwneou  edepyemav  dve&elQ^  ^poodoQ  t^tj  • 
Teayp^As  ad  exercendam  benignitatem  concessum;  »lou 
•will  not  grieve,  that  the  i^me  is  gone  past  recalling, 
)» which  was  granted  you  by  God  to  do  good  to  Man- 
»kind  in.c  This,  I  suppose,  is  now  clear  enough; 
and  Archelaus  is  in  no  danger  of  being  deposed  by 
this  sentence.  But  let  us  examine  our  Author's  next 
words;  To  make  Archelaus  richer  by  my  death.^)  A 
very  good  Thought  in^ed,  and  worthy  of  Euripides. 
But  pray  what  could  the  King  get  by  his  death  ? 
Would  the  Poet  be  compelFd  to  make  him  his  Heir;  130 
as  some  were  forced  by  the  Roman  Emperors?  Or, 
would  the  King  seize  upon  his  Estate;  and  defraud 
the  true  Inheritor?  If  the  Poet  had  such  suspicions 
as  these,  he  would  never  have  gone  to  him.  But 
though  he  had  left  all  to  him  at  his  death;  what 
would  the  King  have  been  richer  for  him?  For  surely 
JEuripideSj  having  setled  affairs  at  home,  carried  no 
great  Stock  with  him  to  Macedonia ;  unless  he  thought 
Archelaus  would  make  him  pay  for  his  Board.  He 
might  well  expect  to  be  maintain'd  by  the  King's 
Liberality;  as  he  found  it  in  the  Event. ^  The  Kmg 
therefore,  were  he  his  sole  Heir,  would  only  have 
reeeived  again,  what  himself  had  given  before.  Nay, 
even  a  great  part  of  that  had  been  lost  beyond  re- 
covery. For  our  Poet,  by  the  very  first  Messenger, 
had  packt  more  away  to  Athens,  that  Archelaus  had 
given  him,  than  all  that  he  carried  with  him  could 
amount  to;  perhaps,  than  all  he  was  worth  before. 
IX.  But  he  has  more  still  to  say  to  those,  that 
blamed  him  for  hsLYing  Athens.  »If  Riches  (says  he) 
•  could  draw  me  to  Macedonia;  why  did  I  refuse  these 

1)  7va  nXttova  !Ap)[eXd^  xaraXiTrotfiev  /pi^ara.       ^)  Ep.  v 
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^very  same  Riches ;^)  when  I  was  yotmg^  or  middle^ 
3 aged ;^)  and  while  my  Mother  was  alive:  for  whose 

isi  tsake  alone ;  if  at  all,  I  sheuld  have  desired  to  be 
i>rich?j»  He  allades  here  to  the  First  Letter,  (and 
perhaps  to  olhers  now  lost,)  where  he  refuses  an 
ample  Summ  of  Money  sent  him  by  Arehelaua.  Alas, 
poor  Sophist  I  'twas  ill  luck  he  took  none  of  the  Mo- 
ney, to  Fee  his  Advocates  lustily:  for  this  is  like  to 
be  a  hard  brush.  For  how  could  the  Poet,  while 
young,  or  middle-aged,  refuse  Presents  from  Arche- 
laus^  since,  according  to  most  Chronologers,')  he 
was  about  Seventy;  and,  by^the  most  favourable 
account;  above  Sixty;  when  Archelaus  came  to  the 
Crown. 

X.  But  what  a  dutiful  Child  had  mother  Clito 
the  Herb-woman!  For  her  sake  alone ^  her  Son  Eu- 
ripides could  wish  to  be  Rich;  to  buy  her  Oil  to  her 
Sallads.  But  what  had  the  Old  Gentleman  the  Father 
done,  that  he  wishes  nothing  for  His  sake?  And 
how  had  his  three  Sons*)  offended  him,  that  They 
have  no  share  in  his  good  wishes?  'Tis  a  fine  piece 
of  conduct,  that  our  Sophist  has-  shewn.  He  had 
read  something  of  our  Poet's  Mother;  for  she  was 
famous  in  old  Comedy  for  her  Lettuce  and  Cabbage: 
but  having  heard  nothing  of  his  Sons;  he  represents 
him  through  all  his  Letters,  as  if  he  had  no  Children. 
As  here,   the  only  motive  to  desire  Wealth,  is  Jas 

182  cai^e  of  the  Old  Woman ;  and  when  she  is  supporfi 
to  be  dead,  all  his  concern  is  only  for  his  Friends,  In 
the  First  Letter,  He  and  his  Friends  are  such  con- 
tented men ,  that  they  refuse  the  royal  Gift  *)  Not  a 
word  of  the  three  young  Sparks;  who,  'tis  hard  to 
think,  were  so  self-denying.    In  the  Fifth,  he  keeps 


1)  Tdv  abrdv  rourov  nXouTov.  2)  JVeo<  re  xal  pLSffoi 

TTju  ^Xtxiav.  3)  Diod,  Siad,  d  alii  apud  A  then,  1.  V.  p.  217. 

*)  Suidas,  Tho.  Magiater,  Ac.  5)  'Hfitv  re  xal  rots  ^i^ots. 
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none  of  the  King's  Presents  by  him,  but  sends  all 
away  to  Athem^  to  be  shared  among  his  Friends 
and  Companions,^)  How,  again,  would  the  young 
Gentleman  look,  to  be  forgot  thus  by  their  own 
Father?  If  it  be  suspected,  in  favour  of  the  Letters, 
that  the  Sons  might  be  all  dead  before;  I  can  soon 
put  a  stop  to  that,  from  a  good  Evidence,  Aristophanes; 
who,  in  a  Play  made  the  very  Year  of  our  Poet's 
death,  mentions  the  Sons  as  then  alive.  ^) 

XI.  The  Romans  may  brag  as  much  as  they 
please  oi  Meccenas  and  others:  but  of  all  Patrons 
of  Learning,  Archelaus  of  Macedonia  shall  have  My 
commendations.  Within  two  or  three  days  after 
JEuripides^B  arrival,  he  makes  him  a  Present  of  Forty 
Talents.^)  Which  was  a  greater  Summ  of  Money  - 
than  our  Poet  could  ever  have  raised  before ;  though 
all  that  he  had  should  have  been  sold  four  times 
over.  The  Great  Tkemistocles  was  not  worth  Three 
Talents,  before  he  meddled  with  Public  Affairs:*) 
and  Two  Talents  was  thought  a  good  Portion  for  a  133 
substantial  Man's  Daughter.^)  Alexander  the  Great^ 
when  he  waa  Lord  of  the  World,  sent  Xenocrates 
the  Philosopher  a  Present  of  Thirty  Talents,  or,  as 
others  say.  Fifty;  which  Cicero  calls  a  vast  Summ, 
especially  for  those  times.  ^)  But  Alexander's  natural 
Munificence  was  stimulated  and  exalted  to  that  ex- 
traordinary Act  of  Bounty,  out  of  a  peak  he  had 
to  Aristotle, ')  How  generous  then,  nay,  how  profuse 
was  Archelaus;  that  out  of  his  little  and  scanty 
Revenue  could  give  as  much,  as  his  great  Successor 
in  the  midst  of  the  Persian  Treasures  ?   But  all  this 


1)  Totg  kraipotq  xal  imTT^detoig.  2)  Bdrpaxoty  p.  184. 

Edit.  Basil,  [v.  1404].    •        8)  Ep.  v.        *)  Plut.  Tkemist  [25]. 
5)  TerenL  Heaut,  [V,  67J.  6)  Cicero,  Tusc,  \,  [32,  91] 

Pecunia  temporibus  illis,  Athenis  proeaertim,  maxima,      7)  La'^rt. 
in  Arist.  [v.  1,  10]. 
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is  spoil'd  affain;  when  we  cooaider,  'tis  a  Sodbist's 
Present:  who  is  liberal,  indeed,  of  his  Paper  Notes, 
but  nerer  makes  solid  Payment 

And  now,  I  suppose,  it  will  be  thoi^ht  no  great 
matter,  whether  Sabirius  Polite,  BusApoUonides  affirms, 
or  any  other  unknown  Sophist,  have  the  Honour  of 
the  Epistles.  I  will  take  my  leave  of  HiAi  and  Them; 
after  I  have  done  the  same  kindness  to  ApoUonides^ 
that  I  did  to  Sabirius.  For  as  I  read  the  name  of 
the  one,  Uafildtog  floikcMVf  instead  otl'afiipiog  IloiXcDv: 
so,  for  'ATToXiwifidTjQ  h  KrjftbQ »  I  dare  make  bold  to 
substitute  ^AnoXXcovidm  h  Nrntatoq.  The  former  was 
184  oerer  heard -of  but  here.  This  latter  is  mentioned 
by  Zfaertifis,  Harvocration  and  others.  He  writ  se- 
veral Books,  and  dedicated  one  of  them  to  Tiberius.  ^) 
The  time  therefore  agrees  exactly  with  this  emen- 
dation; for  living  in  that  Emperor^s  days,  he  might 
well  cite  a  Roman  Author  Sabidius  PolUo.  But  to 
take  away  all  manner  of  scruple;  this  very  Book 
Ab^ut  Falsified  ERstoi-y  is  ascribed  to  Apollonides 
Nioenus  by  Ammonius;^)  ^AnoXXoividfjQ ^  says  he,  h 
Ntxaebq  iu  T(p  TpiT(f>  nspc  xatsipeuafiivcou ;  just  as  the 
Writer  of  Aratus^s  Life  says;  ^AnoXk(ovidr)Q  b  Mij^eug 
iu  t(p  dydSff)  nepi  xave^eoa/iiurig  ^laropiaQ. 

1)  La^rU  in  Ttmone.  [IX  12,  1]  2)  V.  Karoixfjctq,    JM 

Differ,  Vocab,     (p.  77  Vakk.] 
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iES  OP'S   FABLES. 

I  Could  eagily  go  on,  and  discover  to  you  many 
more  Impostures  of  this  kind,  The  Epistles  c^Anachar- 
-«w,  HeraclituSy  Democritus^  Hippocrates  ^  Diogenea^ 
Crates^  and  others.  But  perhaps  I  may  be  exhorted 
hereafter  to  put  this  Dissertation  into  Latin  ^  with 
large  Additions:  till  which  time  I  will  adjourn' the 
further  Discourse  upon  those  several  Authors;  and 
proceed  now  to  the  last  thing  proposed,  The  Fables 
of  JEsop. 

And  here  I  am  glad  to  find  a  good  part  of  the  135 
Work  done  ready  to  my  hand.  For  Monsieur  Bachet 
S.  de  Meziriac^  has  writ  The  Life  of  j^Bop^  in 
French:  which  Book,  though  I  could  never  meet  with 
it,  I  can  guess  from  the  great  Learning  of  the  Author, 
known  to  me  by  his  other  Works,  to  have  in  a  manner 
exhausted  the  Subject.  Vavaaor  too,  De  Ludicra 
Dictione^  ascribes  the  present  Fables  to  Maximus 
Planudes^  and  not  to  JEsop  himself.  See  also  a  great 
deal  upon  this  Head  in  the  late  Historical  Dictionary 
of  Mr.  Baile.  All  which  make  me  look  upon  Sir 
W.  r.'s  mighty  Commendation  of  the  JEsopean  Fa^ 
bles  now  extant,  which  is  the  occasion  of  this  Treatise, 
to  be  an  unhappy  Paradox;  neither  worthv  of  the 
great  Author,  nor  agreeable  to  the  rest  of  his  excel- 
lent Book.  For  if  I  do  not  much  deceive  my  self, 
1  shall  soon  make  it  appear.  That  of  all  the  Com- 
positions of  the  JESopic  Fables ,  these  that  we  have 
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now  left  us,  are  both  the  Last  and  the  Worst.  Though 
I  do  not  intend  a  set  Discourse ;  but  only  a  few  loose 
things,  that  I  fansie  may  have  escaped  the  Obserration 
of  Others. 

I.   Tis  yery  uncertain,  if  jEsop  himself  left  any 
Fables  behind  him  in  writing:  the  Old  Man  in  Art- 
ize  stophanes^)  leam'd  his  Fables  in  Conversation,  and 
not  out  of  a  Book: 

AlatoTTcxbv  j-eioiov  f)  Hufiapiuxov 
*Qv  ijia&eg  iv  rtp  aofinoaitp 

There's  another  passage  in  the  same  Poet,*)  069^ 
AcawTTou  TrsTrdzrjxag ;  which  Suidas^^)  and  from  him 
Erasmus^  Scaligevy  &c.  affirm  to  be  used  proverbially; 
You  have  not  read  so  much  as  ^sop,  (spoken  of 
Ideots  and  Illiterates.)  From  whence  one  might  con- 
clude, that  JS«o/?  wrote  his  own  Fables,  which  were 
in  every  bodies  hands.  But  it  plainly  appears  from 
the  Poet  himseK,  that  it  is  not  a  Proverbial  Saying : 
For  when  One  had  said.  He  never  heard  before^  that 
Birds  were  older  than  the  Earth:  the  Other  tells 
him.  He  is  unlearned^  and  unacquainted  with  ^sop : 
who  said,  »That  the  Lark  was  the  first  of  Things ; 
>and  she,  when  her  Father  died  (after  he  had  laid 
•five  days  unburied,  because  the  Earth  was  not  yet 
»in  being)  at  last  buried  him  in  her  own  Head.€ 
Now,  what  is  there  here  like  a  Proverb?  But  pray 
take  notice,  that  this  Fable  is  not  extant  in  our  pre- 
sent Collection ;  a  good  testimony,  that  Ours  are  not 
of  the  Phrygian's  own  Composing. 
187  I  will  mention  another  place  of  our  Poet;  that 
I  may,  on  this  occasion,  correct  a  gross  Error  of 
the  Scholiast.  'Tis  extant  in  Vespis,  p.  330,*) 
01  3k  Xiyouai  /jLU^ouQ  ij/MV,   ol  3'  Alawnou  rt  felolov^ 


1)  In  Vepis,  p.  367.    [v.  1260].  2)  In  Avibusy  p.  387. 

[v.  471].  8)  Dar^aai.  ^)  [v.  666.] 
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Where  he  interprets  Ahdnou  j^eXotov;  of  one  JSeop 
a  ridiculous  Actor  of  Tragedy,  But  our  Scholiast 
himself  is  more  ridiculous:  if  it  was  He  that  writ 
this;*  and  not  some  trifler,  that  foisted  it  in  among 
the  other's  Annotations.  For  there  was  no  JEsop  a 
Greek  Actor  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes :  he  mistakes 
him  for  the  famous  JEsop  in  Viceroys  time,  an  Actor 
of  Tragedy  on  the  Roman  Stage ;  and  far  from  being 
ridiculous : 

QacB  gravis  ^Esopus,  quce  doctus  Roscius  egiO) 
But  the  JEsop  meant  by  our  Poet  is  the  Phrygian 
himself,  whose  Fables  were  called  Jests ^  FeXoTa:  so 
in  the  other  passage,  already  cited,  Alawmxbv  yeXoTov. 
Hesychius^  Alawiroo  ytXola  •  oStcoq  iXeyov  zobq  Alawitoo 
fjtu&otjQ.  Dion  Chrysostom,^)  speaking  of  our  ^Esop^ 
^ffvet^ovTo  adrbv ,  says  he,  ijdSfievot  km  TqS  Yekoiip  xai 
zo2q  (joi^otQ.  Avienus,  in  his  Preface;  JEsopus^  re- 
■sponso  Delphici  Apollinis  monitus,  ridicula  orsus  est, 

II.  The  first,  that  we  know  of,  who  essayed  to  isg 
put  the  jEsopic  Fables  into  Verse,  was  Socrates  the 
Philosopher.^)     Laertius  seems  to  hint,  that  he  did 
but  one  Fable;  and  that  with  no  great  success;  the 
beginning  of  it  was  this  — 

AtamnoQ  nor  eke^e  Kopiv&wv  aavo  vifioum^ 

JUij  xpiveiu  dpexTjV  iaodixo)  aofhfj, 
'Tis  observable  again,  that  Socrates  does  not  say, 
he  made  use  of  a.  Book  of  Fables:  but,  Iwrote^  says 
he,  a)v  ijniardfjLTjv^  those  that  I  knew,  and  that  I  could 
first  call  to  mind.  And  this  Fable  too  does  not 
appear  in  our  present  Collection;  if  we  may  gather 
86  much,  from  his  naming  the  Corinthians. 

III.  After  Socrates^s  time,  Demetrius  Fhalereus 
made   Ao^cou  Alaion^imv   HovaYOiY^^  <>    Collections   of 


1)  [Hor.  Ep.  II 1,  82.]         «)  Orat,  Ixxxii.  p.  631.    [II  387 
Keiske].  3)  piato  in  Phoidone,    Plutarch  de  Aud.  PoiU. 

[16  c]  LaSrt,  in  Socrat.  [II  6,  42]. 
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JEsopean  FubUs :  ^)  which,  perhaps,  were  the  first  in 
th«r  kind,  committed  to  writing;  I  mean,  in  form 
of  a  Book.  These  seem  to  have  been  in  Prose :  aD4 
some,  perhaps,  may  imagiM,  that  they  are  the  same 
that  are  now  extant.  I  wi^h  they  were;  for  then 
they  would  have  been  well  writ,  with  some  Genius 
and  Spirit  But  I  shall  demonstrate  Ours  to  be  of 
a  Modern  Date;  and  the  Composition  it  self  speaks 
too  loud,  that  it  is  not  Demetrius'^. 

189  IV.  After  him,  there  was  some  body,  whose 
name  is  now  lost,  that  made  a  new  Edition  of  the 
Fables  in  Elegiac  Verse ;  I  find  no  mention  of  them, 
but  in  Suidas ;  who  cites  them  often  under  the  name 
of  Mui^ot^  or  Mu&txd.  I  will  set  down  a  few  Fragments 
of  them;  both  to  shew  that  they  belong  to  the 
Msopic  Fables^  which  has  not  yet  been  observed, 
that  I  know  of;  and  to  enable  you  to  judge,  whether, 
if  we  could  change  our  modem  Collection  for  these, 
we  should  not  get  by  the  bargain. 

To6]^exa  rrju  Idaju  oSvtg  oiKone  dunju,^) 
This  belongs  to  the  Fable  about  the  Two  Bags  that 
every  Man  carries ;  one  before,  where  he  puts  other 
men's  faults;  another  behind  him,  where  he  puts  his 
own.  This  is  mentioned  by  Catullus^  Horace^  Phcadrus, 
Galen ^  Themistius^  Stobceus^   &c.   and  it  is  a  Blot 
upon  our  Modem.  Sett,  that  there  it  is  wantiag. 
AlnstuatQ  kkdratq  ip^ev  fidvog'  ij  fikv  lems^) 
Kax  pouQ  xal  yijobg^  rs/jtuo/jtiuT]^)  reXittu. 
And,  JlTretvi/p  iXdtijy  iptg  &popev  aSauXa  ipda^u 
Aaid,  Oiii  ci  obif  aX^mv  &8e  TcdpiahQ'^  oBuexa  ^aoi 
'£/inXehj  -■ *) 

140  A&d,  Uixp^  /iiure  iuxottnu,  drdp ^ifidpounv  AxujdijQ,^ 
Some  of  them,  it  seems,  were  all  Hexameters : 

1)  La»rt.  in  Demet.  \y  5,  80].      ^  SuUk^  in  J^.      <)  Id. 
in  Alnuv^,  *)   Vutgo  T%jiyo$iiv7iv.  *)  Id.  in'^mv, 

•)  Id.  'Axi^&^s. 
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"Ofit  OTU^eX&v  iin  Tzerpwv 

^Ocrpaxoeifrd  tb  uwTa  xat  dyxuXa  yvia  xed^^jj.^) 
"Tis  an  easie  matter  to  find  what  Fables  these  pieces 
relate  to;  and  I   think  they  are  all  extant  in  the 
present  Collection. 

V.  This,  you  see  by  this  Specimen,  was  no  con- 
temptible Author :  and  after  him  came  one  Babrius, 
that  gave  a  new  Turn  of  the  Fables  into  Choliambics.  *) 
No  body,  that  I  know  of,  mention  him ;  but  Suidas, 
Avienus,  and  Jo.  Tzetzes.  There's  one  Gabrias,  in- 
deed, yet  extant,  that  has  comprized  each  Fable  in 
four  sorry  Iambics.  But  our  Babrius  is  a  Writer 
of  another  Size  and  Quality;  and  were  his  Book  now 
extant,  it  might  justly  be  opposed,  if  not  preferred, 
to  the  Latin  of  Pkcedrus.  There's  a  whole  Fable 
of  bis  yet  preserved  at  the  end  of  Gabrias ,  of  the 
Swallow  and  the  Nightingale.  Suidaa  brings  many 
Citations  out  of  him ;  all  which  shew  him  an  excellent 
Poet:  as  this  of  the  Sick  Lion, 


oiu  riQ  vooa(f} 


KdfivcDv  kfii^XrjTj  odx  dXrj^kQ  dadfiaiva>v'^) 
And  that  of  the  Bore^  ui 

0pi$aQ  3k  ](0LiT7jv  ix&ope  ftoXddoQ  xoUrjQ'^) 
And  a  great  many  others.  x 

VI.  I  need  not  mention  the  Latin  Writers  of 
the  jEsopean  Fables;  Phcedrus,  Julius  Titianus^'^) 
and  Avienus;  the  two  first  in  Iambic,  the  last  in 
Elegiac :  but  I  shall  proceed  to  examine  tiiose  Gh^ek 
ones  now  extant,  that  ^assume  the  name  of  Msep 
himself.  There  are  two  parcels  of  the  present  Fa- 
bUs;  Hie  one,  whi^  are  the  m(Mre  ancient,  oxzxvi 
in  number,  were  first  publisht  out  of  Hie  Heidelberg 

1)  Id.  Stu^,  k  Sehol.  Arigtfph,  p.  220.  >)  SMot  m 

fi)  Auwniut,  £p.  xvi. 
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Library,  by  Neveletus,  A.  D.  mdcx.  The  Editor  him- 
self well  observed;  That  they  were  falsly  ascribed 
to  JSsovy  because  they  mention  holy  Monks.  ^)  To 
which  I  will  add  another  remark;  That  there  is  a 
sentence  out  of  Job,  Ih/ivoi  yap  ^X&o/Jteu  ol  TtavreQ^ 
yu/iifot  oiv  dneieuaojixs&a  \  Naked  we  all  came^  and 
nakfd  shall  we  return.  ^)  But  becatise  these  two  passa- 
ges are  in  the  Epimythion^  and  belong  not  to  the 
Fable  it  self;  they  may  justly  be  supposed  to  be 
Additions  only,  and  Interpolations  of  tiie  true  Book. 
I  shall  therefore  give  some  better  Reasons,  to  prove 
they  are  a  recent  Work.  That  they  cannot  be  jEsop's 
own,  the  clxxxi  Fable  is  a  demonstrative  proof.  For 
142  that  is  a  story  of  Demades  the  Rhetor,  who  lived 
above  cc  years  after  our  PhrymarC^  time.  The  cxciu 
is,  about  MomuB^s  Carping  at  the  Works  of  the  Gods. 
There  he  finds  this  fault  in  the  Bull ;  That  his  Eyes 
were  not  placed  in  his  Horns ,  so  as  he  might  see 
where  he  pusht.  But  Lucian^)  (speaking  of  the  same 
Fable)  has  it  thus;  That  his  Horns  were  not  placed 
right  before  his  Eyes.  And  Aristotle^)  has  it  a  third 
way;  That  his  Horns  were  not  placed  about  his 
Shoulders y  where  he  might  make  the  strongest  push] 
but  in  the  tenderest  part,  his  Head.  Again,  Momus 
blames  this  in  the  Man;  That  his  0piveQ  did  not 
hang  on  the  outside  of.  him^  so  as  *his  Thoughts 
might  be  seen:  but  in  Lucian,^)  the  fault  is;  That 
he  had  not  a  Window  in  his  Breast.  I  think  it  pro- 
bable from  hence,  that  ^sop  did  not  write  a  Book 
of  his  Fables:  for  then  there  would  not  have  been 
such  a  difference  in  the  telling.  Or,  at  least,  if  these 
that  are  now  extaut  were  ^sop'^\  I  should  guess 


1)  ^dfonpLots  xard  &edu  Movaxotq,  Fab.  152.  ^)  See 

Fab.  288.  Job,  i.  21.  S)  In  Nigrino  [82  Jac  74  Reitz.] 

4)  D€  PaH.  Anim.  1.  iii.  p.  64.    [65,  28  Bekk.]  *)  In  Ber- 

motitRo.  [20  Jac.  p.  759  Reitz.] 
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from  this  specimen,  that  Lucian  had  the  better  onH, 
and  beat  hiim  at  his  own  play. 

VIL  But  that  they  are  recenter  than  even  Bar 
brius^  who  is  himself  one  of  the  latest  Age  of  good 
WriterS;  I  discovered  by  this  means.  I  observed  in  ^em 
several  passages,  that  were  not  of  a  piece  with  the  143 
rest;  but  had  a  turn  and  composition  plainly  Poetical : 
as  in  the  cclxiii  Fable,  which  begins  thus;  ^Ovoq 
Trarnffag  axoXona  ^ajXoQ  karfjxsu  This,  I  saw,  was  a 
Choliambic  Verse;  and  I  presently  suspected,  that 
the  Writer  had  taken  it  out  of  Babrius.  And  I  was 
soon  confirmed  in  my  judgment  by  this  fragment  of 
his,  that  belongs  to  the  same  Fable  :^) 

'0  it  kxhjBeiQ  ttovkov  ts  xjivlaQ  ndoTjQ^ 
Toy  xvTjxiav  j^daxouTa  Xaxriffaq  (peiyet. 

For  m  the  Fable  in  Prose  there  are  these  words; 
W  SvoQ  dk  ArOEIS  TOrnONOr,  km  rhv  Xuxov  XA2' 
KONTA  AAKTISAI  ^EYFEL  Whence  it  evidently 
appears,  that  the  Author  of  that  Parcel,  which  was 
published  by  Neveletus^  did  nothing  else  but  epitomize 
Babriua,  and  put  him  into  Prose.  But  I  will  give 
you  some  further  proofs  of  it.  The  cclxi  begins 
thus;  'Vv(p  TiQ  imf^siQ  ^oavov  ^je.  Which,  at  the 
first  reading,  one  perceives  to  be  part  of  a  Scazon: 
and  thus  it  is  in  a  fragment  of  Babrius.  ^) 

In   the  CLVi,   about  the  Fox  with   the  Fire-brand] 
TaoTTjv  3k  daifuov  elg  Tag  dpoupag  too  fiakouTog  (hdY/yei,  144 
Who  does  not  discover  here  a  Scazon  of  Babrius? 

Elg  Tag  dpoupag  tou  fiaXovzog  wdi^yei. 
The  ccxLiii  is  a  manifest  turning  out  of  Choliambics 
into  Prose;  for  the  whole  is  made  up  either  of  Pieces 
or  entire  Verses: 


1)  Stiidas  in  Kui)xiag.  3)  Suidas  in  Kwfifjrat. 
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if^u  itXiov  Xdunet. 

And,   ^Avi/iou  dk  ao(!&wiaavxoQ^  edtfuQ  i^fiiff^ij. 
And,   *Ex  deoripou  8  dnztov  uq — 
Andy       — ^atue  io^ve  xal  etfu^ 

Twv  aaripwv  to  ^iyyoQ  oSnor  ixXsinei. 
In  the  oczciii,  there  are  these  remnants  of  Babrius: 

nSajj  yap  bXrf^  r'  odpbv  axfia  Ttpoa^rjOTj, 
And,  ^Earat  pcqfstpog^  Sq  pe  auuripwQ  itoaei. 
And,  — xoi  Ttdktv  xepei  /ie,  xai  irwaet, 
145  The  CLXV  begins  thus ;  'Avijp  ptaonoktoQ  duo  ipwpivaQ 
e^ew  *  wv  ij  pkv  pea  vedvtQ^  ij  Sk  aXhj  Tcpea^uziQ :  which 
I  suppose  to  have  been  in  Babrius  thus: 

*Av7jp  peaonoXihq  do^  ipo>phaz  ^^X^^^ 
^Qv  ij  pia  vedvtg,  ij  dk  TrpeafiuuQ. 
Or,         'Sv  f/  pev  ^v  v: 

In  all  these  passages  here    are  most  yisible   foot- 
steps by  which  we  may   trace   our  Imitator :   but 
generally  he  has  so   disguised  the  Fables ;  that  no 
body  can  find  tiiey  ever  belong'd  to  Babrius.    In 
the  ccxLV,  about  the  Priests  of  Cybele,  there's  nothing 
but  a  short  dry  Story,  and  no  reliques  of  a  Verse. 
But  there's  a  noble  fragment  of  Babrius  belonging 
to  the  same  Fable,  whidi  I  will  here  set  down,  both 
to  correct  it,  (for  he  that  has  given  it  us^)  h^  printed 
it  false,)  and  to  shew  you  how  much  we  have  lost: 
FdXkotQ  dyopratq  eIq  to  xotudp  inpd9rj 
^OvoQ  TiQ  odx  eSpotpoQ,  dkXd  doadaipwv 
"Oaztq  (pipTfi  TtTw^olat  xdi  navoopyoiat 
IlebyjQ  axoQ  dttptjQ  re,  xa\  xaxiju  Te/uTju, 
05toi  Sk  x6xX(p  Ttdaau  i$  i&ouQ  xwprju 
UepuovTeQ  iiiyovTO*  tIq  fdp  dj-poixwu 
Odx  olSev  ^Atuu  keuxdv^  &Q  iTOjpdi^ri ; 
TtQ  odx  dirap^aQ  dajtpmv  re  xai  aiccDif 
"^Ayvfp  ipipo}v  didwat  xoprcdv^p  ^^PehjQ,^) 

1)  Nat(d.  Com.  1.  ix.  c.  6.       2)  [Cf.  Babr.  126  ed.  Lachm.] 
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VIII.  Thus  I  have  proved  one  Half  of  the  Fables  i46 
now  extant,  that  carry  the  name  of  JEsop,  to  be 
above  a  Thousand  Years  more  recent  than  He.  And 
the  other  Half,  that  were  public  before  Neveleius, 
will  be  found  to  be  yet  more  modem,  and  the  latest 
of  all.  That  they  are  not  from  JEsop*s  own  Hand, 
we  may  know  from  the  iixx,  Of  the  Serpent  and  the 
Crab-fish:  which  is  taken  from  a  ScoHon^  or  Catch, 
much  older  than  JEsop^  that  is  extant  in  Athenceus^)^ 
and  must  be  corrected  thus: 

'0  xapxtuog  mde  Ifxz,  /a^^  rbu  Stptv  kafidv' 
Edifbu  ^pif  Sratpou  ipeu,  xai  prj  axoXia  <ppovelv. 
And  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  they  were 
drawn  up  by  Planudes,  one  of  the  Later  weeks, 
that  translated  into  his  native  Tongue  Ovid'%  Meta- 
morphoses^ Cato^B  DisticKs^  Ccesar's  Commentaries, 
and  Macrobius.  For  there  is  no  Manuscript  any 
where,  above  coo  years  old,  that  has  the  Fables  ac- 
cording to  that  Copy.  Besides  that  there  are  several 
passages,  that  betray  a  modern  Writer;  as  in  the 
Lxxvii,  BouraXtQy  a  Bird\  and  xxxix,  fiouvet}pov  ^  a 
Beast]  both  unlmown  to  all  ancient  Authors:  and 
in  the  cxxix,  Bowu  iv  rj  xapdiqi,  Crying  in  his  hearty 
a  manifest  Hebraism,  in  imitation  oi  Eccles.  xi.  i. 
ebzov  ip  rj  xapSia  pou.  The  lxxv,  about  the  JEthi-  ut 
cpian,  is  taken  almost  word  for  word  out  of  the  vi 
of  Aphthonius  the  Rhetorician ;  who  made  an  Essay 
upon  soire  JEsopic  Fables^  that  is  yet  extant.  The 
IV,  as  appears  from  the  last  sentence  of  it,  is  a 
Paraphrase  on  the  cclxxxiv  of  Neveletus*^  Parcel; 
which  Parcel,  as  I  have  proved  above,  are  a  Traduc- 
tion of  Babrius :  and  particularly  in  this  very  Fable 
there  axe  footsteps  of  his  Verses; 

xar^X&ev  elg  fia&bv  xpinpuSv. 

And,       pezevSet^  xa\  fioij^v  ii^rec. 


1)  Lib.  XV.  c.  16.  [p. 
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This  Collection  therefore  is  more  recent  than  that 
Other:  and  coming  first  abroad  with  JSaop^^  I^fe^ 
writ  by  Planudea^  'tis  justly  believed  to  be  owmg 
to  the  same  Writer. 

IX.  That  Idiot  of  a  Monk  has  given  us  a  Book; 
which  he  calls  The  Lif^  of  Msop^  that,  perhaps, 
cannot  be  matdi'd  in  any  Language,  for  Ignorance 
and  Nonsense.  He  had  pick'd  up  two  or  tbree  true 
stories,  That  JEsop  was  Slave  to  one  Xanihus^  carried 
a  Burthen  of  Bread,^)  conversed  with  Croesus ,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Delphi :  but  the  Circumstances 
of  these,  and  all  his  other  Tales,  are  pure  Invention. 

148  He  makes  Xanthus^  an  ordinary  Lydian  or  Samian^ 
to  be  a  Philosopher:^)  which  word  was  not  heard 
of  in  those  days,  but  invented  afterwards  by  Pytha- 
goras. He  makes  him  attended  too ,  like -PZa^o  and 
Aristotle^  by  a  Company  of  Scholars,  whom  he  calls 
2!xoXaaTtxoL:  tho'  the  word  was  not  yet  used  in  that 
sense,  even  in  Aristotle'^%  time.  Twas  the  King  of 
.^©cAzopVs  Problem  to  Amasis  King  oiJEgypt^  To 
drink  up  the  Sea:^)  but  Planudes  makes  it  a  Wager 
oi  Xanthus  with  one  of  his  Scholars.  To  say  nothmg 
of  his  Chronological  Errors,  Mistakes  of  a  Hundred 
or  Two  Hundred  years:  Who  can  read,  with  any 
patience,  that  silly  Discourse  between  Xanthus  and 
his  Man  JEsop\  not  a  bit  better  than  our  Penny- 
Merriments^  printed  at  London-Bridge'! 

X.  But  of  all  his  injuries  to  jEsop^  that  which 
can  least  be  forgiven  him,  is,  the  making  such  a 
Monster  of  him  for  Ugliness:  an  Abuse,  that  has 
found  credit  so  universally;  that  all  the  modem 
Painters,  since  the  time  of  Planudes^  have  drawn 
him  in  the  worst  Shapes  and  Features,  that  Fancy 
could  invent.    'Twas  an  old  Tradition    among   the 


X)  Eustath,  in  X  Odysa,  p.  785.       2)  Sdui^og  6  ^Mffo^og- 
3)  Plutarch,  in  Conviv.  [161  B.] 
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GreeTcBy  That  j^ap  reviyed  again,  and  liyed  a  second 
life.^)  Should  he  revive  once  more,  and  see  the 
Picture  before  the  Book  that  carries  his  Name ;  could 
he  think  it  drawn  for  Himself?  or  for  the  Monkey,  U9 
or  some  strange  Beast  introduced  in  the  Fables  f 
But  what  Revelation  had  this  Monk  about  JSsop's 
Deformity?  For  he  must  learn  it  by  Dream  and 
Vision,  and  not  by  ordinary  methods  of  £[nowledge« 
He  lived  about  Two  Thousand  Years  after  him:^) 
and  in  all  that  tract  of  tim^,  there's  not  one  single 
Author  that  has  given  the  least  hint,  that  jEsop  was 
ugly.  What  credit  then  can  be  given  to  an  ignorant 
Monk,  that  broaches  a  new  Story  after  so  many 
Ages?  In  Plutarch's  Convivium  our  JEsop  is  one  of 
the  Guests  with  Solon  and  the  other  Sages  of  Greece: 
there  is  abundance  of  Jest  and  Raillery  there  among 
them :  and  particularly  upon  JSsop :  but  nobody  drolls 
upon  his  ugly  Face;  which  could  hardly  have  escaped, 
had  he  had  such  a  bad  one.  Perhaps  youll  say,  it 
had  been  rude  and  indecent,  to  touch  upon  a  natural 
Imperfection.  Not  at  all,  if  it  had  been  done  softly 
and  jocosely.  In  Plata's  Feast^  they  are  *very  merry 
upon  Socrates^B  Face,  that  resembled  old  Silenus: 
and  in  this,  they  twit  ^sop  for  having  been  a  Slave: 
which  was  no  more  his  Fault,  than  Deformity  would 
have  been.  Philostratus  has  given  us,  in  Two  Books, 
a  Description  of  a  Gallery  of  Pictures;  one  of  which 
is  ^sop  with  a  Chorus  of  Animals  about  him.*) 
There  he  is  represented  smiling  and  looking  towards  iw 
the  ground^  in  a  posture  of  Thought  \  but  not  a  word 
of  ms  Deformity;  which,  were  it  true,  must  needs 
have  been  touch'd  on,  in  an  account  of  a  Picture. 
The  Athenians  set  up  a  noble  Statue  to  his  Honour 
and  Memory: 

1)  Suidas  in  Aia,  &  *Aifafit&vat,  Schol  Arhtoph.  p.  357,  &  387. 
[Av.  471].    ^)  A.D.  MoocLxx.     3)  p.  735.  [1 3  Jac.  et  Welcker]. 
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^sopo  ingentem  atatuam  poauere  Attici, 
ServAmque  collocarunt  mtema  in  bctsi: 
Patere  honoris  scirent  ut  cuncti  viam^ 
Nee  generi  tribui,  sed  virtuti  gloriam.^) 
But  had  he  been  such  a  Monster ,  as  Flanudes  has 
made  of  him;  a  Statue  had  been  no  better  than  a 
Monument  of  his  Ugliness:  it  had  been  kinder  to 
his  Memory,  to  have  let  that  alone.   But  the  famous 
Lysippus  was  the  Statuary  that  made  it.    And  must 
so  great  a  Hand  be  employed  to  dress  up  a  Lump 
of  Deformity?  Agathias  the  Poet  has  left  us  an  Epi- 
gram upon  that  Statue:') 

AeixeXov  Aladnou  avfjaao  too  ZatiioUy  &c. 
How  could  He  too  have  omitted  to  speak  of  it,  had 
his  Ugliness  been  so  notorious?  The  Greeks  have 
severd  Proverbs  about  Persons  deformed;  Oepaizeiov 
ibifiXiji/ia,  Elde;(9ijQ  KopodeoQ,  &c.  Our  JEsop,  if  so 
very  ugly,  had  been  in  the  first  rank  of  them;  espe- 
daUy  when  his  Statue  had  stood  there,  to  put 
every  body  in  mind  of  it.  He  was  a  great  Favourite 
of  Croesus  King  of  Lydia ;  who  employ'd  him ,  as 
his  Embassador  to  Corinth  and  Delphi,  But  would 
such  a  Monster,  as  Flanudes  has  set  out,  be  a  fit 
Companion  for  a  Prince?  or  a  proper  Embassador; 
to  be  hooted  at  by  all  the  Boys,  where-ever  he  came  ? 
''^Thztarch  represents  him  as  a  polite  and  elegant  Cour- 
tier; rebuking  Solon  for  his  gruff  and  clownish 
behaviour  with  Croesus \  telling  him,  he  must  con- 
verse with  Princes,  ^  ioq  Tjdtaza^  tj  wq  Tjxtaxa^  either 

1)  Phasdnu,  1.  ii.  ult.  fDr.  B.  in  his  edition  of  Phcedrusy 
offers  from  Others  an  emendation  ot  the  first  verse;  andwou'd 
read  ^^sopi  ingenio :  but,  though  xngenB  is  very  awkward,  ingenio 
seems  no  better:  unless  we  say,  it  must  be  ingem  wtaiwk  indeed, 
whose  basis  is  astema,  —  Ed.  1777.]  3)  AfdkuL  lib.  iv. 

[Anth.  Gr.  IV  16  Jac.  IV  332  Pal.J  EX^  Qdoc, 
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agreeably,  or  not  at  alL^)  Now,  could  either  such 
a  Station,  or  such  a  Discourse  befit  JEsop;  if  he 
was  truly  that  Scare-crow,  as  he  is  now  commonly 
painted?  But  I  wish  I  could  do  that  justice  to  the 
Memory  of  our  Phrygian-^  to  oblige  the  Painters  to 
change  their  Pencil.  For  'tis  certain,  he  was  no 
Deformed  Person;  and  'tis  probable,  he  was  very 
Handsom.  For  whether  he  was  a  Phrygian^  or,  as 
otl^rs  say,  a  Thradan;  he  must  have  been  sold 
into  Samoa  by  a  trader  in  Slaves.  And  'tis  well 
known,  that  that  sort  of  People  commonly  bought 
up  the  most  Beautiful  they  could  light  on;  because 
they  would  yield  the  nfost  Profit.  And  there  is  152 
mention  of  two  Slaves,  Fellow -Servants  together, 
JSsop  and  Rhodopis  a  Woman ;  and,  if  we  may  guess 
him  by  his  Companion  and  Contubernalisy^)  we  must 
needs  believe  him  a  Comely  Person.  For  that  Rho- 
dopis was  the  greatest  Beauty  of  all  her  Age:')  and 
even  a  Proverb  arose  in  Memory  of  it; 

"ATravif  Sjiota,  xai  "^PodmniQ  ij  xakij,^) 

1)  PluU  in  Solone  (28].  3)  pUny  xxxvi,  12.  3)  Hero- 
dotus [U  134  sq.]  Suidas.  Strabo  [p.  808]  *)  [Append.  Prov.  IV 
51.  Apostol.  Ill  43.  Erasm.  Adag.  p.  1648  ed.  1606.  -  D.&R.] 
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Bentley's  Letter  to  Joshua  Barnes,  alluded  to  in  the 
Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Euripides^) 

(P.  559.) 

At  the  PaUckce  in  Worcester, 
Feb.  22,  169$. 
SiB,  • 

That  the  Epistles  which  are  ascribed  to  Euripidee  are 
suppositious,  I  ever  believed  since  I  first  read  them,  and 
'tis  likely  shall  continue  to  do  so  still;  but  as  for  arguments 
to  prove  them  spurious,  perhaps  there  are  none  that  will 
convince  any  person  that  doth  not  discover  it  by  himself. 
'Tis  always  so,  when  there  are  no  external  proofs  and  testimo- 
nies to  be  had;  but  the  verdict  must  be  given  from  the 
intrinsic  evidence.  Then  every  man  passeth  his  own  judg- 
ment according  to  his  genius  and  proficiency:  and  there 
can  be  no  final  determination  of  such  matters  without 
an  infallible  judge.  A  late  ingenious  author')  admires 
the  Epistles  of  Fhalaris  above  any  other  prose  in  that 
language;  and  makes  it  an  argument  for  the  decay  of 
human  wit,  because  Homer  and  that  work  are  the  ancientest 
and  the  best  also  in  their  kinds.  Now  I  would  ash  Am», 
what  dialect  they  wrote  and  spoke  in  Sicily?  and  if  Ste- 
skhoTus  (the  supposed  great  acquaintance  oi  Fhalaris)  did 
not  use  the  Doric?   I  beliere  if  this  had  come  into  his 


1)  The  original  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  Jdd. 
Mss,  6911.  p.  34.  First  published  in  Mus.  CriL  II  405;  then 
by  Dyce  in  his  edition  of  Bentley's  works  vol.  2  p.  210  —  213. 
I  follow  Dyce  who  has,  of  course,  modernised  the  spelling. 
»)  Sir  W.  Temple.  —  D. 
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mind^  it  might  have  convinced  him  that  they  coidd  not  be 
genuine.  But  what  if  we  had  wanted  this  argument?  there 
had  been  nothing  else  to  be  done,  but  to  let  him  eiijoy 
his  own  opinion  sine  rwdU.  If  a  man  cannot  perceiye  by 
himself  that  tiiey  are  the  work  of  some  Sophist,  he  may 
acquiesce  perhaps  in  another  man's  judgment,  but  he  can- 
not be  conyinced  and  understand  that  they  are  so.  The 
sham  Letters  of  Theano  and  HeradUua  may  be  detected 
the  same  way;  for  the  first  wrote  in  Doricy  and  the  latter 
in  Imdc.  Well,  you  say,  Euripides^n  are  purely  Attic,  and 
therefore  must  not  be  rejected  on  that  account.  To  wave 
any  controversy  about  so  nice  a  matter,  suppose  that  they 
be  so.  So  are  Socrates's  as  much;  those  also  ascribed  to 
Themistodea  and  Diogenes;  yet  who  can  believe  them  to 
be  really  theirs?  Neither  will  the  Ionic  dialect  of  those 
that  are  fathered  upon  Hippocrates  and  Democritus  persuade 
me  that  they  are  genuine. 

All  these  are  the  forgeries  and  impostures  of  the 
,  Sophistae:  they  searched  a  little  into  the  history  of  the 
persons  that  they  designed  to  personate,  and  so  adapted 
their  letters  to  their  circumstances.  This  was  in  great 
credit  among  them,  to  follow  the  character  of  the  person 
well,  and  suit  the  affisiirs  of  their  times.  A  man  got  re- 
putation by  it,  and  it  was  owned  at  first  by  the  true  au- 
thors; but  in  time  they  were  forgot,  and  the  personated 
writers  kept  the  titles.  They  made  it  an  exercise  to  counter- 
feit thus^  as  much  as  Ovid  did  when  he  wrote  £pistles  in  the 
names  of  heroes  and  heroines.  So  MUhridates  tells  you  in  the 
prologue  to  Brutus'^  Epistiies,  that  he  made  feigned  an- 
swers from  the  persons  and  critics  that  Brutus  had  wrote 
to;  though  any  man  that  hath  voug  and  sagacity  will 
perceive  that  there  is  a  double  and  triple  sham  in  that 
story;  and,  Sir,  as  when  I  read  a  tragedy  oiEnripideSf  I 
could  tell  (without  any  knowledge  of  the  writer)  that  they 
are  but  representations,  and  not  the  true  actions  and  dis- 
courses of  the  persons  in  the  drama,  because  I  could  know 
that  men  in  those  circumstances  could  not  talk  at  that 
rate;  so,  methinks,  by  the  very  Letters  themselves  I  pre- 
sently discern  that  'tis  not  Euripides  himself  that  here 
di^courseth,  but  a  puny  Sophist  liiat  acts  him. 
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Aad  it  mftj  be  liiat  those  veiry  passages  from  whenee 
ytm  take  argwnenU  to  overthrow  Mmtrsiusy  do  give  me  my 
groimds  of  suspicion  that  they  are  illegitimate.  As,  that 
they  are  all  written  to  Archdaus^  SophocUg^  and  CepkUophmf 
whkh  any  pedant  might  know  were  persons  concerned  in 
Euripides's  story,  I  take  to  ba  magnum  signwn.  And  for 
the  argument  and  subject  of  them;  in  those  to  An^elaut 
we  have  the  refusing  a  great  present  of  money ^  and,  instead 
of  money,  begging  the  Uvee  and  freedom  of  some  that  wen 
condemned  to  die.  Were  not  these  and  such-like  the  com- 
mon themes  of  such  scholastics  and  dperaXoyoif  And  'tis 
pretty  tiiat  those  prisoners  and  their  father,  thou^^  the 
ebyeyioTarot  of  their  country,  had  no  names  at  aU,  or  else 
concealed  them  from  tiieir  benefactor  Euripides,  so  that 
he  petitioned  indefinitely  for  some  young  mm  of  Pella, 
This  Sophista  was  a  great  dunce:  some  service  must  be 
done  to  the  Pelloeans  by  all  means,  because  he  had  read  i 
that  Euripides  lay  buried  at  Peila;  but  why  could  not  he  j 
invent  some  names  for  them,  as  easy  as  invent  the  whole 
story?  But  the  Letter  to  Sophocles  is  most  admirable. 
Sophocles  his  contemporary  and  dfwrej^vog  must  certainly 
be  a  correspondent.  But  because  they  had  no  penny  post 
at  Athens^  therefore  a  letter  must  be  written  to  him,  while  i 
he  was  absent  from  thence.  Now,  ho  knew  that  Sophodei 
was  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  in  the  war  with  the 
Samians^  and  that  he  touched  at  Chios  (in  Athenoeus^  p.  602), 
therefore  thither  a  letter  is  directed;  and  let  us  hear  about 
what?  condoling  that  he  had  lost  some  plays  in  shipwreck, 
Alas,  alas!  so  Terence  lost  an  108  plays  in  the  sea,  and 
himself  too.  But  our  sham  author  had  forgot  Sophoeles's 
errand,  that  he  was  now  the  general,  and  not  the  poet; 
and  if  he  had  had  some  plays  beforehand,  he  would  not 
have  carried  them  to  the  war;  for  I  presume  he  did  not 
use  them,  as  our  soldiers  do  quires  of  paper,  for  a  defence 
against  bullets.  But  why  must  Euripides  of  all  folks  be 
concerned  for  their  loss,  his  antagonist  and  emulator?  Kd 
nrw^bg  Ttrcj^w  ^^oviscj,  xo}  doe8hg  dotdS,  You  may  see  a 
lampoon  of  one  against  the  other  in  Athenanut.  U  these 
plays  had  been  preserved,  they  would  have  been  acted 
against  those  of  Ewipides,  as  many  before  had  been:  when 
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sometimes  one  got  the  victory,  and  sometimes  the  other; 
and  it  was  scarce  thought  a  less  prize  to  he  crowned  victor 
at  the  Dionysian  feasts,  than  conqueror  at  the  Olympian 
games.  And  the  pleasantest  of  all  is  that  ra  oixot  Xobt 
xarb.  vouv  xal  Zaa  irdffTseXag  imrsX^  ovra.  It  seems  they 
are  such  very  great  cronies,  that  one  commits  the  care  of 
his  domestic  affairs  to  the  other.  Miki  quidem  non  hercle 
Jit  verisimile^  as  Davus  says.  But  have  we  any  better  luck 
in  the  letter  to  C^hisophon  out  of  Macedonia  f  This  CepM' 
sophon  was  thought  once  to  help  Euripides  in  writing  plays; 
bat  at  last  he  was  taken  in  bed  with  his  wife:  for  which 
poor  Euripides  was  so  jeered  upon  the  stage  by  the  come- 
dians, that  it  is  thought  for  this  very  reason  he  left  Athens, 
and  went  to  Archelav^,  And  yet  this  Cephisophmi  must  be 
the  man  that  he  corresponds  with  from  thence.  And  the 
worthy  occasion  of  writing  is,  to  Jrustify  his  leaving  Athens 
against  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies.  And  what  have  we 
here,  but  more  refusing  of  money ^  some  thousands  of  pounds; 
some  stuff  against  covetousne^s^  &c.  ix  Xy^xu&oo  ra>v  aoiptariov; 
the  prating  of  Aristophanes  against  him  (ay,  to  be  sure,  do 
not  omit  that),  that  surely  he  cannot  desire  riches  now,  when 
his  ovm  dear  mother  was  dead  (ay,  there^s  an  argument 
indeed,  it  would  have  been  all  for  the  sake  of  gammer 
Clito  the  old  herb -woman);  and,  good  man,  it  forebodes 
him  that  he  shall  lay  his  bones  iv  yjj  fiapfidpi}}^  and  never 
see  Athens  again.  Well  done.  Sophist,  thou  knewest  that 
he  was  worried  there  by  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  so  wouldst 
give  us  that  hint. 

But,  Sir,  you  now  see  what  I  said  at  first,  that  I  be- 
lieve indeed  that  they  are  spurious  Letters;  but  arguments 
to  convince  another  man  I  have  none,.  Therefore,  when  you 
confute  AfewrwW,  I  desire  that  you  would  not  name  me; 
for  I  do  not  pretend  to  assert,  but  only  to  believe,  they 
are  shams.  I  am  glad  to  hear  all  the  fragments  are  pre- 
pared: they  will  make  a  little  folio  themselves,  and  will 
much  commend  your  edition.   Sir,  I  am  yours  to  command, 

RICH.  BENTLEY. 
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Sir,  I  am  very  glad,  anytJiing  that  1  have  published 
can  be  serviceable  to  yous  design;  and  shall  count  it  an 
honour  to  be  mentioned  in  so  great  a  work.  Papers  ready^ 
I  have  none,  and  I  cannot  here  make  any  review,  being 
absent  from  my  books  of  that  kind,  and  engaged  in  other 
affairs:  and  'tis  likely  yourself  may  have  prevented^)  me 
in  most  things.   So  that  I  can  only  wish  you  good  success. 


1)  Readers  of  Shakespeare  will  be  aware  that  he  often  uses 
to  prevent  instead  of  to  anticiptUe. 
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Copy  of  a  Letter,  from  Dr.  Bentley  to  Dr.  Davies  \ 
found  in  the  latter's  Study,  after  his  death,  by 
his  Successor  at  Fen-ditton  in  Cambridgeshire :  xx 
years  after  it  was  written.^) 

DEAR  SIR, 

After  you  left  me  this  morning,  I  borrowed  of  Dr.  Sike 
Mr.  Barneses  new  edition  of  Homer;  where  I  was  told,  that 
I  should  find  myself  abus'd.  I  read  over  his  dedications 
and  prefaces,  and  there  I  found  very  opprobrious  words, 
against  enemies  in  general,  and  one  Homo  inimictis  in  par- 
ticular which  I  cannot  apply  to  myself,  not  being  concerned 
in  the  accusation.  But  if  Mr.  Barnes  has,  or  does  declare 
in  company,  that  he  means  Me  by  those  expressions;  I 
assure  him,  I  shall  not  put  up  such  an  affi'ont,  and  an 
injury  too:  since  I  was  one  of  his  first  subscribers,  and 
a  usefid  directer  to  him,  if  he  had  followed  good  advice. 
He  struts  and  swaggers,  like  a  Suffentis,  and  challenges 
that  same  enemy  to  come  aperte^  and  shew  him  any  fault. 
If  he  mean  Me,  I  have  but  dipt  yet  into  his  Notes;  and 
yet  I  find  every  where  just  occasion  of  censure.  H.  S. 
ver.  201  —  MXh  dnoTtraviooacv ,  ipatijcooct  Sk  X^W!*' 
Thus  aU  editions  have  it:  but  in  this  we  have  it,  in  tne 
very  text;  AUrap  drumraviovatv  and  this  noble  note  added; 
AZvap]  Ita  omnino;  pro  'AU&,  ut  olim.  So  we  have  aSrap 
clapt  in  pro  imperto;  only  to  avoid  the  hiatus  of  two  vowels, 
dXXdi,  d  — .  Now  for  this  interpolation  alone,  his  book  de- 
serves to  be  burnt.  Let  us  examine  into  the  passage  a 
little;  what  is  dnoTrraveooaevf  He  translates  it,  respicient; 
but  says  not  one  word  to  explain  it.  His  friend  EustatUusy 
to  whom  he  owes  the  better  half  of  his  notes,  knows  not 
what  to  make  of  it:  whether  it  be  dn—onraviovatv^  from 
SnriUy  dTtra^a},  i.  e.  dnofiXeipouffcv  ^  or  dTto—Trraviouffev,  from 


1)  [Reprinted  from  the  edition  oi  1777.] 
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wro;,  nroiifw,  ^fiou/iou,  i.  e.  itrfi^oww  or  from  Ttirw,  Ttva&iOy 
i.  e.  nsrouTB^aovrae.   But  who  ever  heard  of  either  dnra^op- 
or  ;rra/va>»  Where  does  our  Professor  find  either  of  them? 
He  is  wholly  mute   upon  this  word ;  which  is  ^&Eaf  ks^i^ 
fkBvoy;  and  yet  the  wretch  would  venture  blindfold  to  put 

in  a&ra(K   But  the  true  reading  is  thus 'A}Ji  SawTaxrz" 

raviouffcv — dnoncffftrcuvw  fut.  -  naTrravw,  lontce—noTrraveio, 
n<xnrahw  comes  forty  times  in  Homer:  and,  if  He  had 
been,  as  he  thinks  himself^  Maonides,  aexhu  pavone  ex 
Pyihagoreo^  he  might  have  found  out  the  emendation :  which 
is  clear,  per  se;  but  I  will  prove  it  so,  by  authority. 
Etymol.  in  lAnoTtrdiievog  y  ndrw  neralum  xaX  TwmvoMlb  TiaTc- 
ravouat  xal  fxera  r^g  Ttpo^eaewg  dnb,  daztmravouat .  So  it 
is  printed,  indeed;  but  it  is  evident,  that  he  wrote  it 
dnonraviouaty  and  had  respect  to  this  place;  as  Sylburgius 
well  observes.  Again,  Hesychius,  in  the  right  series  between 
€mo7ta$  &  anonapy  has  it  thus;  'AnonravsoumVy  TcepeSX&pouaof 
Ihtwg  ^suycjmv:  correct  UnonaTtraviouatv,  nepefiXedfouffof — . 
He  means  this  very  passage ;^as  appears  by  the  Scholiast; 
dnoTtraveouffev  ijroe  ig  rdff  voujg  dno^Xedfouaev,  ^  dXXaj^Sas* 
8  i(ne,j£f£u$ovTau.  What  says  our  Processor  to  this  jobb? 
^yov  viiTjpetoio  t68'  inXsro  Bapveacoto;  to  foist  in  aSrap 
or  his  own  head:  and  so,  quantum  in  «e,  extinguish  the 
true  reading  for  ever!  Which,  while  dXm  was  preserved 
in  the  text,  might  sometime  be  retrieved. 

I  dipt  into  his  second-  volume,  and  there  I  found  this 
learned  correction.  Od.  A,  ver.  546.  p.  307.  Agamemnon, 
says  the  Scholiast,  to  judge  fairly,  whether  JJ^x  or  Ulysees 
best  deserved  Achillea's  armour,  Ai^rfiaXioroug  twv  Tpatwv 
dyaywv  ^ptonrjosv  ^  dnb  dnorspou  t<ov  Tpmmv  puaXXov  ikj- 
lajmaau'  sh:6vT<ov  dk  '08oaaia,  he  gave  the  armour  to  Him. 
— Here  our  Professor  corrects  it,  inb  bnozspou  adrwv  ol 
TpSteg^  and  thus  acts  Thraso  in  his  note — Ita  emendo; 
sensu  posiulante:  qtdque  hoc  valenty  ad  hos  pravoco.  Imper- 
tinence! to  appeal  to  men  of  sense  here:  as  if  it  required 
much  sense  to  know,  that  Ajax  and  TJlysaee  were  not 
Trojans !  The  business  is  to  correct  the  place  neatly ;  that  is, 
truely;  as  the  Author  wrote  it:  which  he  has  not  done ; 
but  has  gone  clumsily  about  it.  I'll  give  him  the  true 
lection,  with  altering  half  a  letter;  Imb  bnoripou  ratv  ^Hpanov* 
from  which  of  the  two  Heroes  they  suffered  most    This 
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n  clear  and  neat :  but  our  Professor,  besides  his  botching 
in  the  words,  has  stdlied  even  the  sense :  for  the  captives 
were  not  asked,  what  ol  Tpcjec,  all  the  Trojans,  thought; 
but  what  they  themselves  thought.— Again,  over  the  leaf; 
p.  309,  ver.  576.  I  find  this  worthy  note:  The  poet  had 
said  of  TUyuSy  6  d*  in*  ivvda  xeero  neXs^pa,  Upon  which 
the  Scholiast ;  nX^pov^  Sxrov  [lipog  aradCou  -  Start  Tcruou 
rh  awpua.  xari)[etv  totwv  hog  ijiidroog  ffradeou.  So  all  former 
editions.  One  nU^pov  being  one  sixth  of  a  Stadium,  nine 
nXi&pa  make  one  Stadium  and  a  half.  Now  comes  our 
learned  Professor^s  note.  Cum  nU^pov  sit  sexta  para  StadH, 
<tc.  TUyus  occupet  novem  nXii^pay  sequitur^  Ulum  spatium 
occupare  nan  unitis  dmidii;  sed  uniua  stadii  et  dimidii:  qttare 
inter  ivbg  et  fjfxtffiog  addendum  erat  rb  KAL  Here  is  your 
Professor  emeritus;  that  has  made  Greek  his  study,  per 
annos  quadraginta  :  to  whose  pueritia  other  people's  manhood 
cannot  reach!  Now,  to  pardon  him  his  silly  interpolation 
of  ^fjuffsog  for  ^p/aoug,  and  so  making  the  Scholiast  write 
lomc;  it  is  plain  he  thought,  kvbg  fjp/ffoug  signified  one  half; 
and  not  one  and  a  half:  a  piece  of  ignorance,  for  which 
he  deserves  to  be  turned  out  of  the  Chair;  and  for  which, 
and  many  others  like  it,  si  magis  me  irritaverit,  I,  as  his 
principal  electer  and  govemer,  may  call  him  to  account. 
What!  he,  that  in  his  preface  has  bragged  of  perusing 
Pollux,  Suidas^  Etymologus;  not  to  know,  what  all  of  them 
teach  us!  8v  ^fieau  rdXavrov,  says  Pollux  lib.  ix.  is  rpca 
fjptrdXavra^  one  talent  and  a  half:  not  one  half  talent,  as 
this  booby  would  think  it.  So  in  those  lexicographers  and 
authors  passim,  duo  rjptaoy  ziaaapa  ^piffu,  §^  ijp^au,  2^  41 
6i;  dexadOo  ^p^au,  I2t;  not  twelve  half^  I  hope.  A  fit 
man  indeed,  per  annos  quindecim  in  Graca  Cathedra  celeberri- 
mee  Academics  sedere! 

From  thence  I  dipt  into  his  fulsom  inlXoyog:  enough 
to  make  a  man  spew,  that  sees  the  vanity  and  insolence 
of  the  writer:  where  I  met  with  these  verses; 

Ah  rdr  iyw,  rplyXcDaaog  iwv  xal  dotdipjog  dv^p, 

Eimpayvfjg  r*  im^ov^  xicCi  rcp^g  xuSiaveeprjg. 

But  what  a  shame  is  it  for  a  man,  that  pretends  to  have 

been  a  teneris  unguicuUs  a  great  Grammarian  and  a  Poet; 

not  to  know,  that  the  second  syllable  oi  ebnpayti^g  is  long! 
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Sir,  I  write  to  you,  as  a  common  friend,  and  desire 
you  to  shew  Mr.  Bamea  this  letter:  but  not  to  let  him 
keep  it,  nor  transcribe  it  If  it  be  true,  that  he  giyes 
out,  that  he  means  Me  by  those  villainous  characters;  I 
shall  teach  bim  better  manners  towards  his  electer.  For 
though  I  shall  not  honour  him  so  much,  as  to  enter  the 
lists  against  him  myself;  yet  in  one  week's  time  I  can 
send  a  hundred  such  remarks  as  these  to  his  good  friend 
Will  Boaster;  whom  I  have  known  these  twenty  years:  who, 
before  the  Parliament  sits,  shall  pay  him  home  for  his 
Anacreon,  But^  if  it  be  otherwise,  that  he  does  not  describe 
Me  under  those  general  reproaches:  a  small  satisfaction 
shall  content  me;  which  I  leave  you  to  be  judge  of.  For 
I  would  not,  without  the  utmost  provocation,  hurt  the  side 
of  his  book ;  upon  which  he  professes  to  have  laid  out  his 
whole  fortunes.  '  Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  as  soon  as 
you  can.    I  am,  <&c. 


Trm.  Coll. 
Saturday  Evening. 
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(The  numbers  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  prefent  edition.     In  moft  other  refpects^ 
we  reproduce  Dyoe's  Index.] 


A 

Abaris  109.  110.  477.  478.  489. 
Adimantus,  when  archon,  104. 281. 
Adrastus,  tragical  choruses  in  ho- 
nour of  his  memory,  304.  311. 
Aegineans,  their  money,  354—356. 
^Iian,  216.  285.  342.  331.  531. 
^neidos,  a  mistake  for.£neis,  57. 
^sara,  384. 

^schines,  at  the  court  of  Diony- 
sius,  552. 

JSschylus,  quoted  and  corrected, 
180  sqq.  185  sq. 
his   improvements   of  tragedy, 
260. 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the 
new  or  serious  tragedy,  270. 
295. 
added  a  second  actor,  276.  298. 
foelieyed  by  many  to  have  also 
added  the  third,  ibid. 

aspired  after  the  sublime  cha- 
racter, 315. 
inventor  of  scenery  and  other 
stage -ornaments,     360.  367. 
number  of  his  plays,  298. 
fais  age,                                360. 
date  of  his  first  victory^     368. 
JEsop,  made  apologues  at  Samos, 

473. 
whether  he  left  any  written  fa- 
bles behind  him,  570. 


no  Greek  actor  of  that  name  ia 
the  time  of  Aristophanes,  571. 

whose  slave,  578. 

his  conversation  with  Croesus, 
578. 

place  of  his  death,  578. 

his  deformity  a  fiction,       578. 

the  story  first  broached  by  Pla- 
nudes,  ilnd. 

and  never  hinted  at  by  any  au- 
thor before,  579. 

a  statue  erected  to  M.  by  the 
Athenians,  579. 580. 

epigram  thereon,  580. 

ambassador  of  Grcesus  to  Corinth 
and  DelphL  580. 

his  rebuke  of  Solon,  580. 

his  fellow-slave,  581. 

fables  of:  see  ^sopean  fables. 

life  of,  the  ignorance  it  betrays, 
578  sqq. 

its  author,  578. 

.^sop,  the  Roman  actor,  571. 
.^sopean  fables,  by  whom  versified 

and  collected,  571  sqq. 

fable  referred  to  by  Aristophanes 

not  in  the  present  collection, 

570. 

a  fable  by  Socrates,  quotation 
from,  571. 

those  collected  by  Demetrius 
Phalereus  not  the  same  as  the 
present,  571  sq. 
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edition  in  elegiac  verse,  cited  by 
Sttidas  under  the  name  of  Mo» 
i^ot  orMu&ixd,  quotations  from 
it,  572. 

edition  by  Babrius  in  choliam- 
bics,  673. 

quotations  from  it,  573. 

compendium  of,  by  Gabrias,  in 
iambics,  573. 

Latin  versions,  573. 

the  Greek  fables  now  extant, 
two  parcels  of,  573. 

the  more  ancient  one,  when  and 
by  whom  first  published,  573. 
574. 
number  of  fables  it  contains,  573. 
falsely  ascribed  to  ^sop,   574. 
is  nothiQff  else  but  a  prose  epi- 
tome of  Babrius,  575. 
Quotations  from  it,          575  sq. 
le  later  parcel,  by  whom  pro- 
bably written,                  577. 
seyeral  passages  in,  betraying 
a  modem  writer,             577. 
first  appeared  with  ^sop's  life, 
578. 
quotations  from  it^         578  sq. 
Ethiopia,  king  of,  his  problem  to 
Amasis,                                578. 
Agamemnon,  not  aplay  of  Seneca's, 

189. 
Agatharchides,  a  Samian  historian, 

341. 
Agatharchus,  the  first  painter  of 
scenes,  360  sq. 

Agathias,  the  poet,  quoted,   580. 
Agatho,  the  tragic  poet,  a  friend 
of  Euripides,  556  sq. 

no  comic  poet  of  that  name,  557. 
lashed  by  the  ancients  for  his 
effeminacy,  557. 

Plato's  Symposion  held  in  his 
house,  557  sq. 

Agathocles,  151. 

Agathyrsides,  a  mistake  for  Aga- 
tharchides, 341. 


Agrigentum,  why  called  both  mari- 
time and  inland,  148. 
its  situation,  154. 
its  language,  326. 
its  population,                    462. 

At  and  e  anciently  pronounced  a- 
like,  302. 

Afyav^  a  false  reading  for  a^p^cvv,  35. 

Alkg  and  del,  whether  both  used  Ij 
the  Cretans,  341. 

Ate  its  and  atdn^g,  a^jectiyes  io, 
formed  from  substantiyes  in  atOy 
not  in  7^,  338. 

AtiTt  for  atg.  398. 

AlcioTtoo  jreiotoVf  meaning  o(  570. 

Mx/13;,  import  of,  116w 

of  Pythagoras,  why  brought  so 

low  by  Christian  writers,  126. 

''AxouSy  aijfa^  235. 

yixouersy  Xewg^  235  sq. 

Alsesa,  a  town  m  Sicily,   154- 159. 

when  and  by  whom  built,  15i 

219. 

its  situation^  156. 

Alcssus,  a  natiye  of  Lesbos,  342. 
quoted,  377. 

Alcman,  age  of^  102. 

Aldobrandmus  refuted,       llSsq. 

Alexander,  his  remari:  on  Xeno- 
crates's  refusal  to  accept  a  pre- 
sent from  him,  561. 
his  munificence  to  the  same,  567. 

Alexander  Ephesius  quoted,  164. 

Alexandrian  MS.,  21. 

Alexias,  when  archon,  365. 

Alexis,  quoted  and  corrected,  171 

sq. 
his  yiolation  of  chronoloffy,  172- 

Aliene,  the  word  defendea,     53. 

Allatius.  Leo,  first  published  the 
Epistles  of  Socrates  and  oth^ 
634. 
was  fully  persuaded  of  their  ge- 
nuineness, 531 
his  inference  from  a  passage  of 
Libanius,                     536  sq- 
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blunder  of^  543  sq. 

"AXxMTtg,  a  play  of  Thespis,  a  mis- 
taJce,  265  sqq.  274. 

Allegory,  use  of,  defended,     214. 
Alphabet,  Greek,  not  perfected  in 
Thespis's  time,  268. 

consisted  of  only  18  letters  in 
that  of  Solon,  397. 

letters  said  to  have  been  added, 
and  by  whom,  268. 

how  before  expressed,        ibid. 
Alsop,  Anthony,  edits  the  iGsopean 
fables,  43. 

Alnntium,  155  sqq. 

""Afi  for  afv,  447. 

Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  121. 

'AfiLS,  Doric  for  ifU,  363. 

Ammonius's  commentary  on  Aris- 
totle, quoted,  80  sq. 
Amorpnus,  false  reading  for  Phor- 
mis,  234. 
Ay  never  put  by  the  Dorians  for 
€oy  in  the  gen.  plur.  of  the  third 
declension,  35. 
Anacharsis,  spurious  epistles  of, 

569. 
Anapaestic  verse,  179—189. 

last  syUable  of,  not  common,  179. 
never  ends  in  a  tribrach,  trochee, 
or  cretic,  in  the  Greek  poets, 
179. 
only  twice  in  a  trochee  in  Seneca, 
188. 
exceptions  to  this  rule  mere  mis- 
takes, 184. 
all  passages  containing  them  in 
the  Greek  drama  quoted  and 
corrected,                   185  sqq. 
those  in  Seneca  quoted,      188. 
the  rule  frequently  violated  by 
modem  writers,        179.  189. 
Asaxagoras,  age  of,               296. 
acquainted  with  Themistocles, 
297. 
and  with  Pericles,              296. 
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Anaxandrides,  chronology  viokted 
in  plays  of,  172. 

Anaxilas,  king  of  Rhegium,  age  of, 
190.  191.  195.  202.  367. 
takes  Zancle  from  the  Samians, 
190.  196.  202. 
first  changes  its  name  to  Mes- 
sana,  190.  192.  195.  205.  206. 
invites  Hamilcar  into  Sicily,  197. 
his  war  with  the  Locrians,  ibid. 
his  victory  at  Olympia,  198. 
a  saying  of,  194. 

his  death,  207.  368. 

his  sons,  when  and  by  whom  dri- 
ven out  of  Messana,        2K)7. 

Anaximenes,  the  historian,  his  for- 
gery upon  his  rival  Theopompus, 
82. 

Andromachus,  a  Tauromenite,  sett- 
les the  old  Naxians  in  Tauro- 
minium,  217. 

father  of  Timseus  the  historian, 
484. 

Andronicus  Ehodius,  his  para- 
phrase of  Aristotle's  Ethics,  its 
genuineness  doubtful,  341. 
quoted,  486. 

'Auipo^ovog,  395. 

Ave^sigyits  meaning  explained,  564. 

Annius  of  Viterbo,  his  forgery,  79. 

auog  for  dvT^pumog,  409. 

dLvridrifiioopyrnaaa^at^   import  of, 

174. 

AvriYovidajg^  from  nom.  sing,  in  iq, 
not  (^q,  174. 

Antimachus,  saying  of,  167. 

Antisthenes,  founder  of  the  sect 
of  Cynics,  62. 

Anytus,  prosecutor  of  Socrates, 
banished,  544. 

'Anrjvi^i  a  chariot  of  mules,  why 
impressed  on  some  coins  of  the 
Messenians,  199. 

when  and  by  whom  first  used  at 
the  Olympian  games,  200. 
when  put  down,  200. 
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the  same  as  dtfiaSa^  platuirnm^ 

239. 

Aphepsion,  or  Apsephion,  when 

archon,  302. 

Aphthonius,  the  rhetorician,  his 

essay  upon  same  ^sopic  fables, 

677. 

^AKtlXttv  (=  dnoxXtUtv\''       396. 

ApoUonides,  Nicenus,  his  treatise 

^tpt  xartfpeuafiivT^q  laroptag, 

564.  668. 
pronounces  the  Epistles  of  Eu- 
ripides and  of  Aratus  to  have 
been  forged  by  Sabirius  Polio, 
564. 
a  book  of  his  dedicated  to  Ti- 
berius, 668. 
*Ano^pdg,  399. 
Aratus,  an  epic  poet,  380. 
Aratus,  epistles  of,  according  to 

ApoUonides,  spurious,         564.  . 
Arcadius,  the  grammarian,  quoted, 
450  sq.  466. 
Archagetas,   surname  of  ApoUo, 
tutelar  god  of  the  Nazians,  222. 
Archebolion,  a  fedse  reading  for 
Archilochium,  266. 

a  mistake  for  Archebulion,  267. 
Archebulion,  verse  so  called,  diffe- 
rent from  the  Satumian,    257. 
examples  thereof,  ibid. 

Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  his 
invitation  to  Socrates,  636.  636. 
entertains  Euripides  and  Agatho 
at  his  court,  656. 

Archestratus,  the  Byracusan,  cor- 
rected and  explained,     141  sq. 
Archilochus  quoted,  256 

corrected,  313. 

his  iambics,  230.  231. 

only  two  of  those  now  extant 
proverbial  sentences^       231. 
not  understood  by  the  vulgar 
in  the  time  of  Oppian,   402. 
Archilochian  verse  tilie  same  with 
the  Satumian,  256.  257. 


Architeles,  501. 

Archytas  of  Tarentum,  a  Pytha- 
gorean, preceptor  to  Plato,  140. 
141.  142. 
Aresas,  a  Pythagorean,  139. 

Arete,  daughter  of  Aristippus,  546. 
Aretine,  Francis,  his  Latin  version 

of  Phalaris's  Epistles,  405. 
Arion    Methvmnaeus ,    pretended 

inventor  of  the  dithyramb,  313. 
Aristseus,  successor  of  Pythagoras, 

age  of,  138. 

Aristeas,  his  story  of  the  Septua- 

gint  a  clumsy  forgery,  79. 

Aristippus,  his  dialogues,  in  what 

idiom  written,  647. 

entertained  at  the  court  of  Dio- 

nysius,  552. 

Aristocles  the  Gydonian,  his  statue 

of  Hercules,  204 

Aristolochium   and  Aristodolium, 

false  readings  for  Archilochium, 

255. 

Aristolochus,  a  tragic  poet  never 

heard  of,  254  sqq. 

Aristophanes  quoted,  180. 181.260. 

286.  287.  307.  816. 364. 377. 475. 

corrected,  188.  288.  290.  315. 
316.  317. 

explained,  287  sqq.  290  sq.  457. 

date  of  his  Plutus,  169. 

date  of  his  Ranse,       242.  246. 

date  of  his  Aves,  246. 

prolegomena  to,  quoted  and  cor- 
rected, 320. 

curious  oration  of  his  in  Plato's 
Symposion,  411. 

Scholiast  on,  86. 

Aristophanes  the  grammarian,  his 

AtdaffxaXiat^  230. 

Aristophon,  when  archon,  497  sq. 

Aristotle,  quoted,  229.230.322. 434. 

445.  450.  486. 

corrected,  287.  373. 

defended,  422  sq. 

works  forged  in  his  name,    80. 
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when  set  up  his  school  at  Athens, 
137. 
made  laws  for  the  Abderitans, 
472. 
Phalaris's  Epistles  unknown  in 
his  age,  486. 

his  successors,  140. 

his  Ttspl  edjreveiag  suspected  by 
Plutarch  to  be  spurious,  548. 
attended  by  a  company  of  scho- 
lars, 578. 
Aristoxenus^  no  Pythagorean,  383. 
Arrian,  quoted,  220. 
ArundelMarble,quoted  and  appeal- 
ed to,  59. 104.  105.  238. 259.266. 
267. 272. 310.  319.  323.  447. 473. 
readings  of,  restored  and  explain- 
ed,       106. 239. 240. 267. 272. 
its  authority  questioned,  102 — 
105.532. 
defended,                    272-279. 
emendations  of,  rejected,  238  sq.' 
in  noticing  the  victories  of  tra- 
gedians, never  gives  the  name 
of  the  play,  267. 
records  only  their  first  victories, 
282. 
As  of   ace.  plur.  short  in  Doric, 
182.  447. 
As,  Roman,  its  metal  and  value, 
433.339. 
its  divisions,                    455  sq. 
the  same  as  the  libra,  439. 456. 
Asandrastus,   a   mistaken  name, 
200  sq. 
Asinus  ad  Lyram,                  463. 
Aspasius  quoted,              486.504. 
Asson,  a  mistake  for  Assos,    57. 
* A^rrundXata,  not  ^AaruitdXi^^  338. 
Astypalsea,  place  of  that  name, 
meant  in  Uie  Epistles  of  Pha- 
laris.  159. 
no  city  of  Crete,  158.  327. 335- 
339.462. 
an  island  of  the  Sporades,  159. 
327.  469. 


colonised  by  the  Megarians,  329. 
not  the  birth-place  of  Phalaris, 
335, 
its  language,  340. 

d&dvarov  dpyy^v  ^ccv,   229-246. 
Athenseus  quoted,  115. 160. 163  sq. 
169.  172.  174.  262.  287.  315  sq. 
321.  357.  363.  380.  500. 
corrected,       141. 264. 357. 363. 
explained,  62. 125. 141  sq.  163  sq. 
168. 171. 173. 363. 368. 
defended,    61  sq.  167—173. 538. 
'A^vyi<rt^  not  iv  'A^uatg^     238. 
not  iv  'A^ufi<n,  376. 

Athenians,  anciently  the  same  peop- 
le with  the  lonians,  327  sq. 
colonies  of,  228. 

when  invaded  Sicily,     *      207. 
when  defeated  there,  374. 

their  hatred  to  the  ^gineans, 
354  sq. 
send  an  embassy  to  Macedonia 
for  the  ashes  of  Euripides,  467. 
erect  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory* 
banish  those  concerned  in  the 
accusation  of  Socrates,    541. 
putMelctus,  his  prosecutor,  to 
death,  544. 

erect  a  statue  to  the  memory  of 
.^sop,  579  sq. 

Athens,  the  yuiroexoc,  or  strangers 
of,  their  number  and  occupation, 
174. 
Atossa,the  Persian  empress,  invent- 
ed epistles,  503  sq. 
eaten  by  her  son  Xerxes,  504. 
her  age,  504. 
dxTslsBtodT^gy  drriXtfiog^         142. 
Attic  dialect,                325  —  391. 
the  favourite  dialect  oi  the  So- 
phists,                             325. 
solecisms  in,  affected  by  them, 
325.  331. 
examples  of  these,              332. 
not  yet  in  fashion  in  the  time 
of  Phakris,              331.  389 
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no  Attic  prose  then  bat  Draco's 
and  Solon's  laws  ibid, 

why  adopted  by  several  Dorian 
authors,  329.  339—389. 

originally  the  same  with  the 
Ionic,  396. 

changes  in,  392  —  402. 

three  sorts  of,  within  200  years, 
398  sq. 

causes  of  its  changes,  398  —  400. 
Attic,  New,  391  —  419. 

not  in  nse  in  Fhalaris's  time, 

391  sq. 
words  in  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris 

in  a  sense  peculiar   thereto, 

392  sq. 
distinction  of,   from    the  Old, 

common  in  Greek  writers, 
398  sq. 
Attica,  number  of  its  inhabitants 

in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Pha- 

lereus,  399. 

Attmritov,  99. 

AdrofuXiuya  explained,  362. 

Adrdg  hpa,  347. 

Adroaj^e&td&ftaTa,  import  of,  299. 

irst  gaye  rise  to  tragedy,  ibid, 
AdT6a)[e&ta(ntxd,  import  of,  305. 
Ayienus,  his  Latin  JEsopean  fables 

in  elegiac  verse,  573. 

preface  to,  quoted,  571. 

B 

-B  instead  of  f?  in  the  Macedonian 
diaiect,  547. 

Babrius  turned  the  iEsopean  fables 
into  choliambics,  573. 

by  what  authors  meirtioniBd,  573. 
of  what  age,  575. 

quoted,  575. 

corrected,  576. 

Bacchic  hymn,  what  meant  thereby, 

312. 

Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs  the  sub- 
jects of  all  tragedies  before  the 


time  of  Fhrynichus  and  iEschj- 
lus,  m 

three  choruses  of,      261.  318. 
when  celebrated^  261. 

Bacchylides,  got  his  liveUbood  by 
the  Muses,  463  sq. , 

Bdxxaiq^  BpoYx^i  ^^X^^   ^' 

BaxyeTa,  false  reading  for  to/sw, ) 
265. 1 

Bachet,  Monsieur,  his  Life  of  ^p, 

BaXaxpbq,  Macedonian  idiom  fori 

BSoDj  hanoih^  daughters,     407. 
arnes,  Joshua,  tbe  epistles  of 
Euripides  held  by  him  to  be  ge- 
nuine, 555. 
his  arguments  answered,  555  sqq 
Bentley'slettertohim,  682-58&  i 
BACIAEQC  ^INTIA,  import  o{ 
I5i  j 
Beech-tree,  the,  lopping  fatal  to,  < 
215- 
Bellerophontes,                 56580. 
Bennet,  Mr.,  bookseller,  refated, 
5  sqq.  9  sqq.  13.  Wsq 
Bentley,  Dr.,   personal  charg 
against,  examined  and  answeied, 
1-41.1 
respecting  the  MS.  of  Phalaris, 
14.  15.  16-H 
respecting  the  MS.  of  Albertoi 
Kubenius,                 27-31 
respecting  the  Alexandrian  J^ 

Complaints  against  hispedaab! 

answered,  51  »W- 

causes  that  delayed  his  editwj 

of  Manilius,  J; 

his  works  all  published  at  W 

desire  of  others,  ,  Jr 
time  spent  by  him  in  writing  JB 

first  Dissertation,  .J^ 

prepares  an  edition  of  Manil^ 

his  Notes  on  Gallunachiis,  ^ 
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his  candour  in  prodacing  a  pas- 
sage from  an  onpublisned  MS. 
that  makes  against  himself, 
236. 

his   fragments   of  Callimachns 

Srinted  before  any  part  of  his 
dssertation  was  written^  250. 
has  no  desire  to  have  his  Disser- 
tation in  Latin,  ibid, 
frankly  confesses  an  error,  414. 
does  not  write  books  for  fame, 
416. 

Bepeutxi),  Macedonian  for  f>e^c- 
vixn,  647. 

Btpvtjci^t  a  mistake  for  Bspevuojy 
'    647. 

Berosns  a  forgery,  84. 

Bes,  460. 

Bias,  preceptor  of  Pythagoras.  118. 

Sthivizoq^  Macedonian,  for  mXvjZ' 
nog,  647. 

Btvtiv^  afterwards  ptdaaa^at^  im- 
port of,  396. 

Bis  terque,  import  of,  184. 

Books,  forgery  of,  in  fashion  at 
the  time  of  the  AttaU  and  the 
Ptolemees,  78.  80  sq.  361. 

motives  that  led  thereto,  78  sq^ 
instances  of,  79  sq. 

Bowv  iv  r»  xapdia,  a  Hebraism, 

677. 

Bouveopov,  a  beast,  the  word  un- 
known to  ancient  authors,  577. 

BouraXtg,  the  word  unknown  to 
ancient  authors,  677. 

Boxhomius  deceived  by  a  forged 
poem, ,  86. 

Boyle,  Mr.,  passim  in  the  Disser- 
tation upon  the  Epistles  of  Pha- 
laris. 

BpivTtot  or  Bpimot,  362. 

Brothers,  the  two  pious,  story  o^ 
221  sq. 

Brutus,  answers  to,  a  forgery,  76. 

Buchanan,  his  violation  of  anapae- 
stic measures,  1^.  189. 


Biilagoras,  a  Pythagorean,     140. 
Bull:  see  raupog. 
Busiris,  apology  of^  by  Polycrates, 

640. 


Cadmus  the  Goan,  202. 

Gselius  Rhod.,  his  distrust  of  the 

Epistles  of  Phalaris,  86. 

Calf:  see  fidaj^og. 
Callias,  when  archon,  297. 

Callimachus,  quoted,  247. 

corrected  and  explained,  35.  37. 
Camarina,why  called  both  maritime 

and  inland,  148. 

Cambyses,  when  in  Egypt,     121. 
Cappelhis,  lacobus,  deceived  by 

the  spurious  Phalaris,  86. 

Carcinus,  a  tragic  poet,         262. 

why  called  dp^TitnocSg^       287. 

his  three  sons,  why  called  dp- 

/i9<n-a«,  262. 

Caro,  AnnibaL  verses  of^  quoted^  64. 

Carthalo,  the  Carthagiman  admiiul, 

his  victory  over  the  Romans, 

150. 

Carts  used  in  processions  at  the 

festivals  of  different  deities,  307. 

comic  and  tragic  poets  carried 
about  in,  239.  308. 

Casaubon,  Is.,  emendations  o^  re- 
jected, 142. 
Castelvetro,  Ludovico,  character 

of,  defended,  63  sq. 

Catajia,  whence  colonised,      374. 

place  of  Stesichorus's  death,  461. 

story  of  its  contest  with  Himera 

for  his  ashes,  461  sqq.* 

Cedar,  lopping  fatal  to  the,  216. 

216. 
CentussiB,  not  a  coin,  but  a  sum, 

468. 
Ceos,  language  of,  34Si. 

Cephisophon,  his  friendship  with 

Euripides,  669  sqq. 
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the  circumstance  which  hroke  it 

off,  559. 

this  mentioned  by  all  authors 

who  speak  of  him,  560. 

Ohabrias,  when  archon,  246. 

Ohalcidians  ofEubosa  found  Naxos, 

222. 
Chalcidic  towns  in  Sicily  and  Italy, 

368. 
the  laws  of  Charondas  made  for 
them,  ibid. 

XaXxoGg,  value  of,  436. 

Chares,  when  archon,  234. 

Charondas,  the  lawgiver,  age  of, 
367.  368.  373  sq. 
no  Thurian,  369. 

his  laws,       351—353.  363  sqq. 
when  and  for  whom  made,  367  sq. 
not  received  by  theThnrians,  368. 
to  what  form  of  government  ad- 
apted, 370  sq. 
in  what  dialect  written,  374  sq. 
used  to  be  sung  nap*  oXvov  at 
Athens,  376. 
written  in  verse.                 378. 
particular  laws  of,  noted,  371  sqq. 
copy  of  his  laws  supposititious, 
364  —  380. 
Xtpovtbq^  false  reading  for  Xatpw 
v««5,  495. 
Xopol  yovatx^tat  xiprofiot,      311. 
Chorus,  comic,                    318  sq. 
cvclian,  318. 
the  same  as  the  dithyramb,  318. 
had  its  prize  and  judges  at  the 
Dionyttia,  318. 
tragic,  304.  305.  312.  315.  317. 
318. 
triple,  what  meant  thereby,  319. 
comic,  cyclian,  tragic,  of  musi- 
cians, expenses  of  each,  364. 
365. 
choruses,  three,  of  Bacchus,  what 
meant  thereby,        262.  319. 
Chr^sippus,  the  Stoic,  a  racer  in 
his  youth,  114. 


1^.  for  XptarSs^  409, 

Xi^^rr^g,  268. 

Cicero,  M.  Tullius,  quoted,  157, 

159.  250.  334. 

corrected,  165. 

undecided  respecting  Zaleucus, 

345.  351. 

Cimon  fetches  the  bones  of  Theseua 

to  Athens,  302.  -  304. 

Cinesias  the  dithyrambic  poet,  316. 

317. 

Cleanthes,  the  Stoic,  a  boxer  in 

his  youth,  114. 

Clearista,  wife  of  Nicocles,  462. 463. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  quoted,  116. 

162.  175.  267.  503* 

explained,  115.  116.  117. 

deceived  by  a  tragedy  falsely  a- 

scribed  to  Thespis  272. 

Clisthenes  the  Athenian,  age  o^ 

143. 
not  the  Clisthenes  mentioned  in 
the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  143. 
144. 
Clito  the  herb-woman,  mother  of 
Euripides,  566. 

Clytemnestra,  apology  of,  by  Poly- 
crates,  540. 
Cluverius,  his  works  on  Sicily,  5^ 
Co,  when  used  for  con  in  Latin,  53. 
Codicilli,  506. 
Coin,  its  greatest  weight,       457. 
Columella  quoted,  357. 
Comedy,  age  of,            230  >  246^ 
by  whom  and  when  invented, 
230.— 233.  26U 
at  first  extempoial,     232.  265. 
nothing  of  the  kind  written  be-^ 
fore  the  time  of  £pichannii% 
233. 
its  first  measures,  232.  233.  236. 
its  first  prize,  240.276.322.323. 
in  what  it  had  its  origin,   240. 
more  recent  than  tragedy,  232. 
233. 
Greek  writers  of,  do  not  always 
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observe  the  rules  of  chrono- 
logy, 172. 
instances  of  this,                 172. 
the  old,  number  of  plays  in^  230. 
its  resemblance  to  the  Roman 
t               satira,                               306. 
i          the  middle,  number  of  plays  in, 
f                                                       230. 
Comias,  when  archon,             294. 
Comic  chorus;  see  Chorus. 
Comic  poets,  carried  their  plays 
about  in  carts,                     308. 
Conon  rebuilds  the  walls  of  Athens, 

542. 

Cotemporary,  a  barbarism,        63. 

Crates,  the  philosopher,  verses  of, 

quoted,  503. 

spurious  letters  of,  ^9. 

Cratinus,  a  comic  poet,  a  false 

reading  for  Carcinus,  262. 

Crete,  why  cfkHed^Exardfi^oXtg,  336. 

language  of,  328.  339. 

Critics,  ancient,  province  of,    78. 

Crcesus,  when  began  to  reign,  122. 

294. 
story  of,  209. 

his  conversation  with  Solon,  294. 
his  friendship  with  ^sop  and 
Solon,  464. 

his  overthrow  by  Cyrus,     109. 
272.  279. 
contemporary  with  Phalaris,  500. 
Crotonians,  when  conquered   by 
Dionysius  the  Elder,   140   141. 
Cigacius,  the  Latin  version  of  Pha- 
laris ascribed  to  him,  a  forgery, 
405.  406. 
Cyaxares,  age  of,  96. 

Cyclian  chorus;  see  Chorus. 
Cylon,  his  conspiracy  against  the 
Pythagoreans,  date  of,        130. 
murder  of,  when  expiated^  118. 
Cypress,  lopping  fatal  to,  210. 214. 

215. 
Cypria,  a  poem  of  doubtful  author- 
ship, 82. 


Cypselus,  age  of,  97. 

Cyrus,  commencement  of  his  reign, 

97. 

his  victory  over  Croesus,     272. 

279. 

his  expedition,  date  of,       544. 


JatfiLwv  irtpoq  246.— 250. 

the  phrase  explained,  246.  247. 

when  and  by  whom  first  used^ 
247. 

a  poetical  quaintness  in  it,  246. 
248. 

what  this  depends  upon,  248. 
Japerioo^  corrupt  reading  for  Ja- 

fiapsriou^  443. 

Darius,  age  of,  273. 

Daughter,  license  in  the  use  of  the 

word,  408. 

Davis,  Dr.  letter  to  him  by  Bent- 
ley,  587  —  590. 
Deems  Jubellius,  151. 
Decussis,  not  a  coin,  but  a  sum, 

458. 

its  amount  458. 

JedoUw,  dtduxm^  formation  of,  363. 

Jexaicr/oov,  its  value,  429. 439.447. 

452.  457. 

its  metal,  439. 

Jcxdc,  a  name  of  measure  and 

quantity,  not  a  species  of  money, 

456. 

Delphi,  temple  of^  plundered  by  tiie 

Phocseans,  500. 

Delphos,  a  mistake  for  Delphi,  56. 
AiXroq,  505. 

Demareta,  wife  of  Gelon^  piece  of 

money  coined  by  her,  434.  443. 
^r^fiapirtov  ^vdixtafia,  443. 

Demetrius  the  Magnesian,  391. 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  his  collection 

of  iEsopean  fables,  571. 

probably  the  first  of  their  kind 
in  the  form  of  a  book,  572. 
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seem  to  have  been  in  prose,  672. 
not  the  same  with  those  now 
extant,  572. 

Democedes,  the  Crotonian  physi- 
cian, 502. 
Democritus,  spnrious  letters  of, 

569. 
the  first  who  used  the  phrase 
kdyoq  tpyoo  axid,  225. 

age  of,  226. 

^iQfiokcfoqy  false  reading  for  Jec- 
voXoyoq^  445  sq. 

Demosthenes,  quoted,  365. 373.498. 
age  of,  350. 

date  of  his  De  Corona,      497. 
Denarius,  Boman,  its  value,  436. 
439.  442.  451. 
its  metal,  439. 

etymology  of  the  word,      442. 
Deunx,  etymology  of,  450. 

Dextrans,  etymology  of,         450. 
AtdaaxaXtat^  230.  237. 

AlxTjy  an  action  at  law,  joined  with 
the  name  of  things,  not  of  per- 
sons, 373, 
Dinolochus,  a  Sicilian  comic  poet, 

446. 
his  Medea  quoted,  445. 

Dioclcs,  when  archon,  242. 

Diodorus  of  Agyrium.  why  he  aban- 
doned the  Doric  dialect,     329. 
Diodorus  the  Aspendian,  age  of,  141. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  quoted,  157. 207. 
348. 350.  352. 367. 372. 374.  375. 
377.  878.  383.  484. 
corrected,  302.  377.  378, 

his  account  of  Phintia  defended, 
160—163. 
of  Taurominium,         219—225. 
imposed  upon  by  a  forgery  of 
Zaleucus's  laws,  351. 

his  copy  of  Charondas's  laws  a 
forgery,  353. 

his  ace,  432. 

why  he  i-eckoned  by  Attic  mo- 
ney, 438. 


of  high  credit  in  a  point  of  chro- 
nolopr,  533. 

the  Epistles  of  Ph.  unknown  in 
liis  time,  485. 

Diogenes,  spurious  letters  of,  569. 
Diogenes  Laertius  quoted,  1 15. 225. 
250.  302.  358.  380  sq.  391. 
explained,  129.  130. 

corrected,  115.  125. 

Jwxc;,  67.  import  of,    414-419. 
Diomedes  the  grammarian  quoted, 
312. 
Diomedes  Scholasticus,  his  opinion 
of  a  passage  of  Susarion  con- 
troverted, 236. 
Dion  of  Syracuse  acquainted  with 
Plato  and  Speusippus,        390. 
Dion  Ghrysostom  defended,     75. 
quoted,  571. 
Dionysia  trina,                 261.  319. 
when  celebrated,  261. 
DionysiusHalicamassensis  quoted, 
433. 
corrected  and  explained,    497. 
his  dialect,  390. 
a  reading  in,  defended,  120  sq. 
Dionysius  Metathemenos  forged  a 
tragedy  in  the  name  of  Sopho- 
cles, 82. 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  age  o%  90. 
the  first  Sicilian  tyrant  that  styled 
himsfMpafftXebq  on  his  money, 
152. 
allegorical  message  of,  to  the 
Locrians,                          214. 
his  destruction  of  Kaxos,   223. 
entertained  Plato  and  others  at 
his  court,                     551  sq. 
author  of  several  tragedies,  472. 
Dionysius  Thrax,  story  of,     165. 
Dioscorides     the     epigrammatist 
quoted,                241.  310.  824. 
corrected,                           260. 
explained,                           319. 
Dii^hilus  llie  comedian,  his  viola- 
tion of  chronology,             172. 
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a  comedy  of,  quoted,         446. 
Ak  xa2  rpUy  meaning  of,       184. 
Dithyraml),  what  meant  thereby, 
269.  812.  813. 
its  inyentor  unknown,         813. 
prize  of.  317  sqq. 

why  called  fitn^Adnjs^  318. 
choras  belonging  to,  not  tragic, 
but  cyclian,  318. 

Dithyrambic  yerse,  example  of,  313. 
Jc^^S  for  dwadqy  whose  idiom,  455. 
Dodrans,  etymology  o^  450. 

Dodwell,  Mr.,  noted,  66  sq. 

imposed  upon  by  the  spurious 
Epistles,  ihid, 

mistake  of,  115  sq, 

his  opinion  concerning  the  age 
of  Fhalaris  examined,       95. 
Dolon  the  inyentor  of  comedy,  a 
mistake,  240. 

Boric  dialect,  the  language  gene- 
rally of  Sicily,  326. 
character  of,                      329. 
not  suited  for  history  or  heroic 
poetry,                            329- 
why  exchanged  by  certain  Do- 
rians for  another  dialect,  329. 
339.-391. 
neyer  changes  mv  into  av  in  gen. 
plur.  of  the  third  decl.      35, 
from  a  preterperfect  tense  of 
yerbs  forms  another  present, 
363. 
frequently  shortens  as  of  the 
accus.  plur.                      447. 
Drachm,  a  sort  of  money  not  in 
use  among  the  Dorian  Grebes 
of  Sicily  and  Italy,             356. 
Attic,  or  ^£7rr^,  weieht  of,  355. 
its  weight  diminished  by  Solon, 
442. 
^ginean,  weight  oi^           355. 
the  latter  why  ana  by  whom 
called  naxe^ta^                   ibid. 
Alexandrian,  value  of;        431. 


no  coin  of  that  name  in  the  old 
Sicilian  money,  422.  426.  433. 

whether  ever  coined  there,  428. 
Draco  the  lawgiver,  age  of,  348. 

his  laws  written,  377. 

the  language  thereof,  389. 

Jpaaxd^etu,  Afterwards  dnoMpdiT' 

xeev,  import  of^  396. 


E 

Ecclesiastical  writers,  by  what  in- 
duced to  assign  a  late  date  to 
Pythagoras,  126. 

'EyeTeeuxhsy  etymology  of,       215. 

Eldeyj^^g  Kopodeo^,  a  proverb,  of 
ugliness,  580- 

Dg  T^v  ^EXldda  d^txitr^at,  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  473. 

^ExXaxTtCuVf  ixXaxrtcjiwg,  ixXaxrlc- 
fiara,  290. 

*Extpi(Petv,  213.  214. 

^EX^tloVf  different  from  fiiXog^ 
463.  474  —476. 
how  used  in  the  sense  of  epi- 
taph, 474. 

•£/£  for  iv,  447. 

^Efifisvidat,  93. 

Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  an  epic 
poet,  380. 

quoted,  126.  381. 

corrected,  126. 

his  (l>u<nxd,  381. 

his  Ka&appLoi,  probable  subject 
of,  382. 

why  he  adopted  the  Ionic  dia- 
lect, 329. 
why  expelled  from  the  Pytha- 
goreans, 387. 

^/i^uatouTot,  from  ^oing,  a  bar- 
barism, 379. 

238.  376. 

Enfflish  language,  character  o^  52. 

<manges  in,  893. 
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chiefly  in  the  spelling,       397. 

principal  cause  of  its  changes, 
403. 
Enna,  145. 

'£Vr£wctf$,  116. 

Hoq  tor  £«»$,  what  idiom,  398. 
Epaminondas,  age  of,  135. 

*Eni<r^wv  explained,  37. 

'Emit  inonotia^  and  nohj/na  inadv. 

of  the  same  import,  380. 

Ephehi,  at  what  year  so  called,  1 13. 
'E^sffi^ta,  115. 

^^strrtdd^v,  a  mistake  for 'H^at- 

tmadwv,  546. 

Epic  poem,  380.— 382. 

Epic  poots,  authors  belonging  to 

that  class,  380. 

not  admitted  into  the  Pythago- 
rean sect,  387. 
^Entyatpexaxia,  47. 
Epicharmus,  inventor  of  comedy, 
233.  234. 

age  of,  198.  234.  269. 

long  life  of,  234. 

added  certain  letters  to  the  al- 
phabet, 269.  397. 

his  language,  325. 

many  pieces  forged  in  his  name, 
82. 

not  the  Epicharmns  of  the  Epist- 
les, 145. 

fragments  of,  quoted,  corrected 
and  explained,  447.  448.  451. 
Epicurus,  age  of^  115. 

Epigenes  the  Sicyonian,  the  pre- 
tended inventor  of  tragedy,  254. 
263. 
Epigenes  cited  by  Athensus,  not 

the  Sicyonian,  but  the  Athenian 

comic  poet,  263. 

quoted  and  corrected,  264. 
*Emxoicq^  lopping,  what  meant  the- 
reby, 215. 
^EntTcrfirou  exiXoq  explained,  90. 
Epimenides  the  Cretan,  quoted,  83. 

846. 


corrected,  34L 

his  poems  written  in  Ionic,  not 
Gretic,  34L 

why,  391. 

his  letters  to  Solon  forgeries  391. 

39o. 

expiates  the  murder  of  Cylon 
at  Athens,  118. 

one  of  the  preceptors  of  Pytha- 
goras, ibidL 

age  of,  ibid. 

*Emopx€iu,  afterwards  <}/EM^<rac,  im- 
port of,  396. 
'Eni<ne^igy  false  reading  for  inl- 

tnctjipiq^  373. 

'EmiTxi^tgy  the  law  so  called,  373. 

when  enacted,  374. 

Erasmus,  his  opinion  of  the  Epist- 
les of  Phalaris,  of  Seneca  and 

others,  76. 

mistaken,  570. 

Erythia,  wife  of  Phalaris,  inconsisp 

tent  accounts  of,  in  the  Epistles, 

462.  463.  469. 

Eryxidas,  or  Eryxias,  of  Chalds, 

when  victor  at  Olympia,  127. 
Eteonicus,  229. 

'H^onoitaty  of  the  Sophists,  78. 
EtymologiconMagnum,quoted  160. 

312. 

explained,  321.  322. 

refuted,  323. 

Eualcidas,  103. 

Euagoras,  a  Zanclssan,  205. 

Eubulus  quoted,  160. 

explained,  168. 

age  of,  168. 

Eubulides,  when  magistrate,  542. 
Euclides,  when  archon,  398. 

Eudoxus  the  Cnidian,  a  lawgiver, 

his  poverty,  472. 

Euphorion,  quoted,  164. 

Eupolis  the  comedian,   fabulous 

story  of,  345. 

Euripides,  age  of,  230.  364. 

quoted,         181.  229.  230.  243. 
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corrected,  186.  187. 

four  plays  of,  acted  in  one  year, 
245. 

Ills  Philoctetes,  when  acted,  230. 
245. 

his  Phoenissse,  when  acted,  246. 

his  Palamedes  quoted,        543. 

this  play  when  acted,         ibid. 

noted  for  the  lowness  of  his  style 
and  characters,         314.  364. 

Ids  Cyclops,  a  play  of  the  sa- 
tyrical  kind,  306. 

A  cenotaph  erected  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  his  memory,      467. 

resides  with  Archelaus,       556. 

A  friend  and  acquaintance  .of 
Agatho,  556  sq. 

not  Rkely  to  be  concerned  at  the 
loss  of  Sbphocles's  plays,  563. 

one  cause  of  his  leaving  Athens, 
551. 

Ills  age  when  Archelaus  came 
to  the  crown,  566. 

worried  by  a  pack  of  dogs,  564. 

date  of  his  death,  566. 

his  sons  alive  in  the  year  of  his 
death,  567. 

epistles  of,  spurious,     554  sqq. 

l)y  whom  espoused  as  genuine, 
554. 

forced  by  Sabirius  Polio,  554  sq. 

their  number,  554. 

«very  one  of  them  contains  mat- 
ter enough  for  a  detection  of 
its  spuriousness,  556. 

at  variance  with  knovm  facts, 
567. 

their  extravagance  and  air  of 
sophistry,  560.  561.  567. 

quoted  and  explained,         564. 
Eurymenes,  a  scholar  of  Pythago- 
ras in  boxing,  115. 
Eusebius,  quoted,              92.  312. 

his  histories  not  to  be  depended 
on,'  294. 

Ms  judgment  questioned,    552. 


Euseboneora,  a  mistake  for  Euse- 

bon  Chora,  222. 

Ed<refi&v  x^P^t  222. 

Eustathius,  age  of,  88. 

quoted,  162.  215. 

appears  to  have  used  the  Epi- 
tome only  ot  Athenaeus,  164. 
177.  178. 
Euthymus,  when  victor  at  Olym- 

pia,  205. 

^E^afm^eiu,  a  barbarism,  307. 
'E^  dfid^g  tie  ufipun^   origin  of 

this  proverb,  S07. 

"E^i^pog,  112. 

F 

Father,  license  in  the  use  of  the 
word,  408. 

Fazellus,  Thomas,  deceived  by  the 
spurious  Phalaris,  85. 

Festus  corrected  and  explained, 

449 
his  authority  defended,       428. 

First  inventor,  the  expression  justi- 
fied, 58. 

Foeminilis,  barbarous  word  coined 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  252. 

Forgeries  in  the  earlier  times  of 
Greek  literature,  82. 

Fortunatianus,  quoted,  256. 

Fuit,  import  of,  117. 

G 

Gabrias,  his  compendium  of  the 

.^sopean  fables  in  iambics,  573. 
FaXaTrj,  false  reading  for  rflUareca, 

446. 
Galen,  quoted,  78.  81. 

Gela,  why  called  both  maritime  and 

inland,  148. 

by  whom  and  when  destroyed, 

150.  15i. 

Gellius,  Aulus,  quoted,  358.  201. 

corrected  and  explained,     496. 
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6elo  the  Syracnsan,       631.  632. 

acquires  the  goyenunent  of  Sy- 
racase  and  Gela,  97. 

age  of.  197,  202. 

date  ol  his  victory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians, 442.  632. 

his  donary  to  Apollo  at  Delphi, 

443.  602. 

Gteloans,  not  different  from  the 

Phintians,  163. 

(feneration,  a,  how  many  years  it 

consisted  of,  98.  137. 

Ftvia^at,  ;^^v£<ric,  import  of,  116. 
Genitive,  plural,  formation  of,  in 

Doric,  36. 

Fe^upiCetv,  import  of^  308. 

Qevartius,  his  papers,  28. 

Gillus,  of  Crotona,  128. 

Glaucippus,  when  archon,      366. 
Goat:  see  rpdyog. 
Gold,  scarce  in  Greece  in  the  time 

of  Phalaris,  600.  601. 

Golden  verses,notPythagora8's,386. 

quoted,  347. 

Grsevius,  J.  G.,  his  dedication  of 

Rubenius,  29. 

his  letters  to,  and  character  of, 
Dr.  Bentley,       30.  33  sq.  60 

his  mistake  in  ascribing  to  him 

a  correction  of  Gallimachus,  36. 

Greek  language,  changes  of,  in  the 

different  ages,  393-400. 

instances  of  such  changes,  392. 
396.  396. 

cause  of  its  corruption,      401. 

later  writers  of,  imitated  the  old 

ones,  402. 

Gregorius  Gyraldus  mistaken,  667. 

Gregory  of  Nazianz  quoted  and 

explained,  90.  91. 

Grotius,  his  violation  of  anapaestic 

measures.  179.  189. 

his  mistake  of  a  passage  in  Dio- 

dorus,  378. 

Gryllus,  son  of  Xenophon,  elegies 

written  on  him,  642. 

FbfDHKol^  290. 


Gyraldus,  Lilius,  his  testimony  of 

L.  Castelvetro,  63. 

mistaken   regarding  Epigenes, 

263.  264.  266. 

his  distrust  of  the  Epistles  of 

Phalaris,  86. 


"AXa,  dXh^Vy  iXog^  double  meaning 

of,  37. 

Hamilcar  the  Carthaginian  general 

routed  by  Gelo,  197. 

"Ana^  xal  Slq^  import  of,  184. 

Harduln,  Monsieur,  his  work  on 

coins  noted,  343. 

^Aptiovia  ToO  xSfffiou,  a  Pythagori* 

cal  expression,  494.  496.  497. 
Hand  multum,  136.  137. 

"Arspoq  iorirepos,  what  idiom,  249. 
Hebrew  language,  the  primitive 

language  of  mankind,  401. 

its  long  duration  unchanged,  401. 

cause  thereof,  401. 

Hegestratus,  when  archon,  294. 
Helianaz,  brother  of  Stesichorus, 

472. 
^HXtxta,  import  of,  116. 

mtxiai,  129. 

Hellanicus  the  historian,  age  o( 
603,  604. 
*ff/ity  form  of  compounds  with,  447. 
'HpLcXtrpcov,  its  value,      446.  464. 

its  metal,  439. 

Hephsestion,  quoted^  97.  444. 
^  Eitraddxfitoq  y    Done    for    lirra- 

dpdypLous,  432. 

HeracTean  or  Herculean  bowl,  why 

so  called,  166. 

Heraclides  of  Pontus  put  forth  tra- 
gedies in  the  name  of  Thespis, 
82.  265. 

himself  deceived  by  a  simihir 
forgery,  82. 

no  remains  of  Thespis's  heard 
of  before  his  time,  266. 
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quoted,  372. 

his  age,  482. 

Heraclitus,  epigram  on,         167. 

spurious  letters  of.  569. 

^Hpatuj),  a  mistake  for  ffowtuij,  264. 
'HpdxXeiog,  how  formed,  162. 

Bferculean  cup,  one  single  cup  so 

called,  163.  164. 

the  same  with  the  Sun's  cup,  165. 
Hercules,  story  respecting,  164. 165. 
Hercules  (Etseus,  not  a  play  of 

Seneca's,  184.  189. 

Hermesianaz,  the  Golophonian  po- 
et, quoted,  125.  249. 
Hermippus,  his  story  of  Pythagoras, 

123. 

quoted,  249. 

mistaken  about  Polycrates's  ora- 
tion against  Socrates,  539. 542. 

another  mistake  of,  542. 

Hermodamas,  a  preceptor  of  Py- 
thagoras, 118. 
Hermogenes  quoted,  291. 
Herodotus  quoted,  59. 209. 467. 473. 

475. 

explained,  311. 

age  of;  207. 

an  example  of  his  use  of  pro- 
lepsis,  311, 

not  understood  by  the  vulgar  in 

the  time  of  Oppian,        402. 

Hesiod,  the  Orchomenians  advised 

by  the  oracle  to  fetch  his  bones, 

467. 

Hesychius,  quoted,  35.  160.  249. 

254.  445.  450.  452.  453. 

corrected,  290.  354.  450. 

mistaken,  453. 

*Eratpiarptat^  412. 

^ESdAtrpa,  If  rdXavrOj  false  read- 
ings for  Ifavra,  425.  451.  456. 
'E^dfiojuog,  h^a^ixtpoq^  iSairr^g,  &c. 

meaning  of,  457. 

'ESdifTtoVf  false  reading  for  k^du- 

Titfv,  451. 

*ESdg,  451.  452. 


whose  money,  437. 

its  value,      439.  453.  454.  455. 

its  metal,  439. 

Hicetas,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  151. 

Hiero,  tyrant  of  Agngentum,  151. 

197. 
his  patronage  of  learning,  134. 
his  aee,         95.  198.  202.  500. 
not  we  Hiero  mentioned  in  the 
.  Epistles  of  Phalaris,         145. 
his  denary  to  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
500. 
Hiero  of  Syracuse,  when  he  began 
to  reign,  532. 

his  race-horses  and  tent  at  the 
Olympian  games,  531, 

when  victorious  at  the  Pythian 
games,  531. 

Hierom,  St.,  quoted,  93. 

Hieronymus  Rhodius,  produces  a 
temporary  Athenian  statute  al- 
lowing polygamv,  548. 
this  suspected  to  be  a  forgery, 
ibid, 
Hunera,                           155.  159. 
a  maritime  town,  156. 
its  language,                       326. 
afterwards  called  Thermae,  461. 
468. 
the  birth-place  of  Stesichorus, 
461. 
story  of  its  contest  with  Catana 
for  his  ashes,            460  sqq. 
Hippias,  eldest  son  of  Pisistratus, 
age  of,                                 292. 
Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  age 
of,  197. 
besieges  the  ZanclsBans,      202. 
Hippocrates,  spurious  letters  of, 

569. 

Hippostratus,  99.  107. 

Historians,  the  earlv,  make  every 

body's  speeches  for  them,  210. 

sometimes   disagree  in  putting 

di£f(erent  speeches   into   the 

mouth  of  the  sameperson,  213. 
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riXi^j  what  meant  by  tnese  phra- 
ses, 25. 
flomer,  quoted,  165. 167. 181.  328. 
397.  408.  406.  416.  505. 
his  age,   .                            331. 
the  poems  Gypria  and  CEchalia 
Capta  said  to  be  forgeries,  82. 
not  understood  by  the  vulgar  in 
the  time  of  Oppian,        402. 
his  death,                             473. 
temples  to  his  memory,   date 
thereof,                             467. 
Scholiast  on,  quoted,           358. 
VfioXta,  false  reading  for  *H/uw 
fidXta,                                  423. 
Horace  quoted,  18. 47. 63. 124.233. 
239.  261.   309.   367.   377.  416. 
571. 
^ig  i^  dfid$7jg  XaXet^  origiil  of  this 
proverb,                                308. 
Hospitalius,  Michael,  his  forged 
poem  De  Lite,  86. 
*TakaXot,  false  reading  for  Tfi/iaiot^ 

146. 

Hybla,  a  town  in  Sicily,         147. 

not  mediterranean,  but  maritime, 

149. 

^nXn,  344. 

Hyllus  the  Hhodian,  his  victory  at 

Olympia,  113. 

*l7Cootaipe{ntg  roittxai,  326. 


Iambic  verse  not  used  in  tragedy 
and  comedy  till  long  after  their 
invention,  232. 

suitable  for  business  and  dis- 
course, ibid. 
lamblichus  censured,  127.  477  sqq. 

489. 

corrected,  126.  131.  140. 

jBk  Platonic,  not  a  Pythagorean, 

387. 


James,  St.,  book  of  Revelation 

ascribed  to  hun,  a  forgery,  493. 
lag  and  avdpog^  Greek  names  in, 

equivalent  to  one  another,  201. 

examples  thereof,  t&iVi. 

{<n*nnK^  ^i:'^  Igar  Sahdutha,  401. 
Ignatius  quoted,  417. 

Ignore,  the  word  rejected,  53. 
7xe<a,  a  mistake  for  Viccco,  the  Ilian 

games,  115. 

/v,  accusative  of  words  in,  some- 
times long,  IBl. 
Inghiramius,  his  forgeir,  79. 
lo  mistaken  by  copiers  for  o.  451. 
Job,  passage  in  the  JBsopean  fables 

borrowed  from,  574. 

lonians,  anciently  one  and  the  same 

people  with  the  Attics,  327. 396 
sq. 

when  and  by  whom  carried  into 

Asia,  331. 

Ionic  dialect,  once  the  fashionable 

language  of  epic  poetry,    391. 

character  of,  >^- 

adopted  by  several  Dorian  au- 
thors. 329.  391. 

originally  the  same  with  the 
Attic,  331.  397. 

gradual  changes  in,        897  sq. 

had  four  idioms,  »Wfl. 

'fyitniog^  Hfttrrtddat,  mistakes  in 

Hesychius  lor  ^Hfaiaxtog^  &c. 

Isseus  the  orator  corrected,  366.373. 
7<ra«s,  Doric  and  JEolic  accusatiTe 

for  X<rag,  361. 

Isocrates,  quoted,  541. 

his  censure  of  Polycrates,  t*iU 
^IcofitXijmov^  356. 

"'IcorapavrXvov,  357. 

Iterum  atque  tertium,  import  of, 
18* 
Juvenal,  quoted,  ^' 

Justin,  corrected,  ^^ 

Justinian,  quoted,  498.  499. 
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Kaxa  rr^v  Idiav  bnoypa^v   t&v 

ijXtxtatv  explained,  129. 

Kara  rdu  JnfioxptTov ,  xazd   rov 

AlaxoXovy  &c.  import  of,  227. 228. 
Karafijapruptovy  false  reading  for 

4fet}dofJLapruptiaVy  373. 

Ka^tfiatre,  falsely  accented  for  xa- 

^ipuurSj  35. 

Ka^tpuKFs,  import  and  quantity  of, 

36. 
KsfiXiif  Macedonian  for  xe^aXi^j 

647. 
Ksvord^iov^  467. 

KeTc^TTsXefidf^gy  142. 

Kij^eug,  false  reading  for  Ntxaeug, 
668. 
King,  Dr.,  his  account  of  a  con- 
versation between  Dr.  Bentley 

and  Mr.  Bennet  examined,  and  its 

inconsistencies  exposed,  18—22. 
Ki&apipdoiy  harpers,  contended  for 

a  calf,  319. 

xXttoqy  adjectives  in,  formed  from 

names  in  xXijqy  163. 

Kva^^^i,  268. 

Kotvij    dtdXexrog,  a  language  of 

the  learned,  ^  402.  403. 

Kdi^ty,  last  syllable  of,  sometimes 

long,  181. 

Koefiog,  the  world  first  called  so 

by  Pythagoras,    369.  494.  497. 

reason  thereof,  369. 

K&fioi,  xwpmraiy  323.  324. 

KiiilMpdia ,  of  the  same  import  as 

rportpStay     314.  319.  320.  323. 

at  nrst  the  common  name  of  both 
comedy  and  tragedy,       323. 

etymoloffir  of,  323. 

K parly og,  false  reading  for  Kap- 

xtvog,  262. 

Kpovoog  rov  voov^  £Edse  reading, 
_  288. 

«S  for  xuptog,  409. 


KuxXtx&ify  false  reading  for  xuxXiwvy 
316.  317. 

its  first  syllable  often  short,  316. 
KuxXtot  /o^oe,  316. 

Komvy  its  import  in  a  passage  of 

Athenseus,  62. 

Kupfietg  of  Solon,  397. 


Laches,  magistrate,  when  Socrates 
was  put  to  death,  642. 

Aaxstvtov,  temple  of  Juno  Laceina, 
where  situated,  362. 

Lactantius  De  Mortibus  Persecu- 
torum,  483. 

Lampsaceni,  threatening  message 
of  Croesus  to,  209.  210. 

Languages,  living,  their  perpetual 
change,  393.  394. 

Lasus  Hermionensis,  pretended  in- 
ventor of  the  dithyramb,  age 
of,  313. 

Lawgivers  anciently  of  the  middle 
rank  of  citizens,  472. 

Laws  sung  before  the  knowledge 
of  letters,  376.  377. 

Aiyerat,  import  of,         169.  170. 

Leon  the  Salaminian,  637. 

Leontines,  164. 

Leontiscus,  victor  at  the  Olympic 
games,  206. 

age  or,  206. 

AsTurai  xal  na^etat  dpayfiat,  364 
—366. 

Lesbos,  language  of,  346. 

the  metropolis  of  the  ^olian 

cities,  ibid. 

Ae<ri3og,  in  a  passage  in  .^lian  and 

Suidas  a  mistake  for  Aifie^g, 

343. 

Letters  of  the  alphabet ;  see :  Al- 
phabet. 

Leucon  and  his  ass,  46  sq. 

40 
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AeuxogJ[9]Be  reading  in  Hesychins 

for  Zdleuxog,  354. 

Libaniiis,qaoted  and  explained,536. 

an  eyidence  against  the  genui- 
neness of  Socrates's  epistles, 
536  sq. 

his  defence  of  Socrates  a  scho- 
lastic exercise,  540. 
Liberalia  trina^  261.  320. 
Libra,  libella,  its  metal  and  value, 

439. 

the  same  as  the  m,  439*  456. 
Atrpa,  356.  445.  446.  447. 

whose  money,  434. 435. 436. 445. 

its  value,      439.  441.  450.  451. 

its  metal,  439.  440. 

Livy  quoted,  433. 

Locrians  of  Italy,  laws  of,  344—363. 

origin  of  these,  347. 

the  first  laws  that  were  written^ 
348. 

a  remarkable  law  of,  348, 

only  one  new  law  made  by  them 
m  CC^years,  349. 

what  this  was,  351. 

their  good  government,      352. 

species  of  money  in  use  among 
them,  356. 

had  neither  the  dpaxfi^  nor 
d^oXdq,  356. 

their  language,  361—362. 

then:  sonffs  called  fiotxtxoiy  363. 
Aoyog  ttdaiXov  r&v  ipyioVy  whose 

saying,  228. 

Aajfoq  fyirou  extdj  226  sqq. 

explained,  ibid, 

when  and  by  whom  first  used, 

226-229. 

Aoyog  kpfiou  alxiijy  a  mistake,  227. 

Logotheta,  Symeon  Metaphrastes, 

age  of,  89. 

Aoxptxdv  tjurfxa,  a  Locrian  song,  an 

example  of,  corrected  and  ex- 
plained, 363. 
Lucian ,  the  Epistles  of  Phahuris 

ascribed  by  some  to  him,  85.  86. 


quoted,  160. 

his  story  of  an  embassy  from 
Phalaris  to  Delphi,  487.  488. 
his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  487. 
the  Epistles  unknown  to,  or  sus- 
pected by  him,  482.  486. 487. 
Lucian's  ass,  51. 

Lucretius  quoted,  50.  248. 

Lycon  of  Troas,  a  peripatetic,  a 
wrestler  in  the  Ilian  games,  115. 
Lycurgus  quoted,  475. 

Lygdamis,  tyrant  of  Naxos,   121. 
Lynceus  Samius  quoted  and  ex- 
plained, 174. 
Lysias  the  orator,  age  of,  373.  394. 
quoted,                         394.  395. 
corrected,                             395. 
the  best  pattern  of  the  Attic 
tongue  nshionable  in  his  time, 
398. 
his  oration  against  Theomnestus, 
when  made,             394.  395. 
Ly  sinus,  a  tragic  poet  of  the  name 
never  heard  o^           254.  255. 
Lysippus,  his  statue  oi  iBsop  at 
Athens,  580. 
Lysis,  two  Pythagoreans  of  thk 
name,  134, 
the  scholar  to  Pythagoras  not 
the  preceptor  to  Epanunondas, 
135  sq. 

M 

Macedonian  dialect,  peculiarity  oi, 

647. 
Macrobius  corrected  andezplidned, 

164. 
M»no,  151. 

Maxapirr^  import  of,  89. 

Malalas,  Johannes,  corrected,  297. 
Mallius,  Th.,  treatise  on,  28  sq. 
Mamercus  =  Mvdftapxoq^  126. 
Mamertines  of  Messana,  151. 
Maniliu&the  Roman  poet,  character 
of;  77. 
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edition  of,  prepared  by  Dr.  Bent- 
ley,  28. 

Mantinea,  battle  of,  when  fought, 

135. 

Marathon,  battle  of^  when  fought, 

118. 

Marmora  Oxoniensia:  see  Arundel 
Marble. 

Maronites  of  Mount  Libanus^  their 
language,  401. 

Martial  quoted,  665. 

Mrjdkv  dftapxdvetv,  ^bou^  origin  of 
this  saying,  497  -  499. 

Mr^dtxd  waidwvoq,  probably  a  mis- 
take for  Mtidtxd  ^Afptipittivog,  301. 
302. 

Melanchrus,  97. 

Melissus  the  philosopher  acquaint- 
ed with  Themistocles,         297. 

MeXeTat  of  the  Sophists,         326. 

MihjToq^  MiXtTog,  316. 

Meletus  the  tragic  poet,  668.  316. 

317. 

Melitus  put  to  death  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 644. 

MiAog  and  fi^Xtpdia.  signification 
of,  483. 

fiiXog  different  from  i^eyecbv,  474. 

476. 

Menagius,  his  character  of  L.  Cas- 

telvetro,  64. 

distrusts  the  Epistles  of  Phala- 

ris,  86. 

Mencnius  Agrippa,  his  poverty, 

473. 

J/iyTTore,  import  of,  171. 

Mesatus,  mentioned  in  Euripides's 
epistles,  no  such  person,     668. 

Massana,  Messenians:  see  Zancle, 
Zanclaeans. 

Msra^patng,  89. 

Metasthenes,  a  forgery,  84. 

Metelli,  the,  quoted,  266. 

Meursius  mistakes  Scaliger's  VXofi- 
TZiddwv  *Avaypa^  for  an  ancient 
piece,  200.  302. 


his  false  corrections  in  conse- 
quence, 302.  303. 
Micythus,  201. 
Mien  of  a  face,  the  phrase  defend- 
ed, 60. 
Milesian  cloths,                      366. 
Milesians  and  Samians  take  Zancle, 
190.  191. 
are  driven  out  by  Anaxilas,  190. 
196.  203, 
Mileton,   Miletum,  mistakes  for 
Miletus^  67. 
MiX-^rou  oAaxris,  the  taking  of  Mile- 
tus, title  of  a  tragedy  of  Phryni- 
chus,  for  which  he  was  fined  1000 
drachms,               280.  284.  289. 
Miletus  when  sacked  by  the  Per- 
sians,                                 196. 
Milo  the  Crotonian,           26.  27. 
Miltiades,  when  archon,          191. 
threat    of  Croesus   respecting, 
209-211. 
Mina,  Attic,  value  of,  365. 422. 431. 
division  of,                   426.  427. 
no  such  name  or  sum  in  Sicily 
or  the  Doric  colonies  of  Italy, 
427. 
Minos,  king  of  Ore  te,  not  introduced 
into  the  old  tragedy,          299. 
interlocutor  in  Plato's  dialogue 
of  that  name,                  300. 
MwoTOpavvoq^                            326. 
Mvdfiap^og^                              126. 
Mnasaicas,  an  epigram  of,  quoted, 

476. 

Mv&v^  false  reading  in  Suidas  for 

voopLfuovj   ^  440. 

Momus,  his  jeering  at  the  works 

of  the  gods,  the  fable  differently 

told  by  authors,  674. 

Money,  scarce  at  Athens  in  tlie 

time  of  the  tragedians,       366. 

public,  not  the  custom  inPha- 

laris's  time  for  princes  to  set 

their  images  thereon,      162. 

by  whom  first  coined  at  Rome,466. 

40* 
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why  authors  in  Attic,  or  the 
common  dialect,  reduce  the 
sums  of  money  of  any  coun- 
try to  theAttic  account,  432  sq. 
ancient     historians     expressed 
themseWes  in  round  sums,  not 
aiming  at  perfect  accuracy, 
461. 
Moi/ol,  fiot}[s6Tptac,  412. 

Mda^og,  a  calf,  the  prize  of  harping, 

319. 

Moschus  the  poet,  dialect  in  which 

he  wrote,  325. 

quoted,  476. 

Mother,  license  in  the  use  of  the 

word,  408. 

Mucianus,  Licinius,  imposed  upon 

by  a  sham  letter  of  Sarpedon's, 

506  sq. 

Mumpsimus,  absurd  blunder  for 

sumpsimus,  56. 

Muretus,  his  forged  iambics,    86. 

Mui^ot  xal  nddTj^  by  whom  first 

brought  on  the  stage,         295. 

Mu^oi,  /w^ixd,  572, 

Moptdfju^opoq,  meaning  of,      457. 

Myrto,  pretended  wife  of  Socrates, 

547  sqq. 

never  spoken  of  by  any  of  So- 

crates's  acquaintance,  548  sq. 


N 

N  before  M,  B,  11  or  ^  changed 

into  M  in  ancient  writing,  447. 

in  modem  Greek  pronounced  like 

M  in  those  cases,  ibid. 

Nseyius,  the  first  Latin  poet  who 

used  Satumian  verse,         256. 

corrected,  ibid. 

Naogeorgus,  his  Latin  version  of 

Phalaris,  405  sq. 

Naxians,  the  inhabitants  oi  Naxos, 

afterwards  called  Tauromenites, 
216—226. 


Naxos,  216  sqq, 

by  whom  founded,  222  sq. 

when  and  by  whom  destroyed, 

223. 

Neapolitan  talent,  441. 

Nearchus,  tyrant  of  Yelia,  age  of, 

225. 

Negoce,  the  word  defended,    53. 

NeotrpLiieuTa  ypafifiara^  260- 

Nestorean  cup,  a  particular  cup 
described  by  Homer,  166. 

no  sort  of  cups  so  called,  ibid. 

Nearopig,  a  word  only  of  gram- 
marians, 165. 

Neveletus,  more  ancient  parcel  of 
the  present  jSBsopean  fables  first 
published  by  him,  574. 

thinks  them  spurious,         ibid, 

Neopidag  i/^tVy  a  corrupt  reading, 

271. 

Nicander,  an  epic  poet,  380. 

Nicocles,  the  Syracusian,  his  appli- 
cation for  a  poem  from  Stesi- 
chorus  an  improbable  story,  462. 
463.  464. 

NoiQ<rc/ia  ira  and  vov^ctfia  euroj 
false  reading  in  an  epigram  oi 
Dioscorides,  260. 

Nominative  without  a  verb,  or  in- 
stead of  an  oblique  case,  Attic 
solecisms,  332. 

Nofupdog,  a  law-singer,  377. 

Nonnus  the  poet,  character  of,  90. 

Nonnus,  the  commentator  on  Greg- 

Naz.  not  Nonnus  the  poet,  89. 

his  mistakes,  .  90. 

the  same  conunentary  attributed 

to  one  Maximus,  91. 

Nonuncium,  not  a  legitimate  word, 

450. 

Nossis  the  poetess,  a  Locrian,  361 


epigrams  o^  corrected  and  ex- 
plained, 362  sq. 
her  dialect,  363, 
her  age,                              362. 
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her  mother,  daughter,        362. 
NdffTot  of  Stesichorus,  156. 

I^oOpLfiog,  d56.  448.  449. 

whose  money,  437. 

its  deriyation,  437. 

its  value,  423.  339. 

its  metal,  423.  424. 

Tarentine,  its  impress,  448. 449. 
Noma,  age  of,  120  sq. 

some  writings  of  his  said  to  have 
lain  in  a  stone  coffin  for  490 
years,  491.  492. 

various  accounts  as  to  their  num- 
ber, 492. 
the  story  examined  and  refuted, 
ibid, 
Nnmmus,  Roman,  value  of,  439. 

45^. 
why  called  Sestertius,  ibid. 
of  what  metal,  459. 

when  first  coined,  ibid. 


VfioXSg,  not  in  use  among  the  Dorian 
Greeks  of  Sicilv  and  Italy,  356. 
Attic,  value  o^  354. 

Mgfnesjij  value  of^  354. 

Attic  and  .Sginean,  their  pro- 
portion to  each  other,     451. 
Ocellus  Lucanus,  143. 

his  De  Natura  Universi,  in  what 
Dialect  originally  written,  384 
—387. 
Octans,  454.  455. 

not  used  of  money,  455. 

Octavia,  not  a  play  of  Seneca's, 

189. 
Octussis,  not  a  coin,  but  a  sum, 

458. 

(Echalia  capta,  a  poem  ascribed 

to  Homer,  82. 

Olx^  for  i^epdnovTog,  396.  397. 

a  doubly  Ionic  form,  397. 

"^OXs^pov  shpe,  247.-249. 


Olympiodoms  quoted,     135.  360. 

Qv  never  changed  into  av  in  the 
genitive  plural  of  the  third  de- 
clension by  the  Dorians,      35. 

One  as  good  as  a  multitude,  tiie 

phrase  defended  and  illustrated, 

167. 

Oppian,   his  use    of   antiquated 

words,  402. 

not  understood  by  the  vulgar  in 

his  own  time,  ibid. 

Vp)niffTtxot,  some  poets  why  so 
called,  288. 

VpyrjintxQnipa^  the  first  poetry  of 
me  sta^e  so  characterised,  288. 

Orchomemans,  advised  by  the 
oracle  to  fetch  the  bones  of 
Hesiod,  467. 

Vp^avia^  import  of,  482. 

Orpheus,  poems  said  to  have  been 
forged  by  Pythagoras  in  his 
name,  82. 

an  epic  poet, 

Obdkv  npdg  rdv  Atdvuifov^ 


Olrfxia, 

its  derivation, 

whose  money, 

its  metal, 
Ovid,  character  of, 

quoted, 

explained 
Oxford 


380. 
263. 
356.  451. 
437. 
437. 
439. 
77. 
218.  223. 
[,  and  mistakes  in  the 
edition  of,  exposed, 
43.  44. 
his  love-letters,  79. 

instances  of  prolepsis  from,  218. 
his  authority  defended,  224. 
Scholiast  on,  quoted,  223. 

Our,  the  word,  great  license  in 
the  use  of,  26.  45. 


Pace,  Sir  Richard,  quoted,      56. 
UaxjtXa  dpaxfiy^^  356. 

Paeon  instead  of  dactyl,         444. 
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IlaTdai,  false  reading  in  Pollux  for 

nsdag,  445. 

Ilaidwv  ipaaraif  natdspaerat,  im- 
port of,  392.  409-414. 
Palm-tree,  lopping  fatal  to  the,  210. 
Palmcrius,  his  emendation  of  the 

Arundel  Marble  rejected,  239. 
Pamphilus  the  Alexandrian  quoted 

and  explained,  160—163. 

Pansetius  the  Stoic  confutes  the 

tradition  of  Socrates'stwo  wives, 

548. 

/7ava(9i^va<a  when  celebrated,  261. 

Papirius  Prsetextatus,  549. 

Ilapdfiaeegf  the  part  of  a  play  so 

called,  237. 

measures  used  therein,  237. 
Parmenides,  an  epic  poet,  380. 
Paterculus,  Velleius,  when  and  by 

whom  first  quoted,  483. 

Pausanias,  three  of  Themistocles's 

letters  on  the  subject  of  his  story, 
532. 

date  of  his  death,  533. 

Pausanias,  his  account  of  Anaxilas 

and  Messana  refuted,  191—209. 
Pearson,  Bishop,  a  mistake  of,  417. 

418. 

his  emendation  of  a  saying  of 
Hierocles  corrected,         496. 

holds  the  Epistles  of  Socrates 

to  be  spurious,  552. 

Pedant,  description  of  a,  according 

to  Boyle,  5l8qq. 

Ueipag  dsoripag  Xafiew,  not  true 

Greek,  378. 

Pelopidas,  his  application  to  Pha- 

larisfor  a  poem  from  Stesichorus, 

460.  471. 

nevraeua,  what  meant  by  it,  124. 

IhvTfjxovrdAtTpov ,  443.  444. 

whose  money,  437. 

by  whom  coined,         433.  443. 

its  value,  433.  443.  451 

its  metal,  439. 

ntvTouyxtov,  449. 


called  by  the  Latins  quincanx, 
4d0. 

its  value,  439. 

its  metal,  493. 

Ile^afffiivwg,  afterwards  favspSui, 

import  of,  396. 

Perfect  tense  of  verbs,  formation 

of  a  Doric  present  from,  363. 
Periander  of  Corinth,  age  of,  96. 
Perictyone,  a  Pythagorean,  the 

fragments  of  her  writings  for- 
geries, 383. 
Perillus  inventor   of  the  brazen 

bull,  349. 

the  first  that  suffered  in  it,  427. 
UeptTtxotgy  false  reading  for  i>uffi- 

xotg,  381. 

Petavius  mistaken,  303. 

Petronius  Arbiter,  the  Belgrade 

supplement  to,  a  forgery,  80. 
Ueuxri,        ^  210. 

IleuxTjg  Tponov  xoTtTetv,  210. 
0  changed  into  B  in  the  Macedo- 
nian idiom,  647. 
Phaedon  when  archon,  301. 
Phaedrus,  who  gives  the  title  to 

the  dialogue  of  Plato,        538. 

dead  before  the  days  of  Socra- 
tes, 638. 
Phaedrus  when  and  by  whom  first 

mentioned,  483. 

Phaer,  his  translation  of  Virgil,  67. 
0aia)vog,  corrupt  reading  for  '/If  e- 

ipioDVog,  302. 

Phalaris,  paum. 

Phalarism,  26. 88. 

Phavorinus  quoted,  639. 

explained,  639. 

detects    die    common   mistake 

about  Polycrates's  oration  a- 

gainst  Socrates,  639  sq. 

Pherecydes,  preceptor  to  PyAa- 

goras,  118« 

age  of,  llj- 

^tdiiov  xpoeoSv,  601. 

Philargyrius  quoted,  812. 
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Philip  of  Macedon,  age  of,    136. 

his  golden  cup,  501. 

0d6<ro^og^  the  word,  when  and  by 

whom  first  used,  250. 

not  heard  of  in  the  time  of  ^sop, 

578. 

Philostratus,  his  style,  331. 

solecisms  of,  332. 

is  silent  as  to  .^sop*s  deformity, 

579. 

Philoxenus,  his  Glossary  quoted, 

239. 
Phintia,  Phintis,      145.  146-154. 
a  town  in  Sicily,  146. 

when  and  by  whom  built,  146. 
not  two  towns  of  that  name,  147. 
148. 
why  called  both  maritime  and 
inland,  148. 

the  residue  of  the  Gcloans  trans- 
planted thither,  152. 
Phintians,                        145—154. 
the  same  people  with  the  Geloans, 
162. 
Phintias  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  145. 
age  of,  147. 
built  the  town  of  Phintia,  145  sqq. 
for  the  residue  of  the  Geloans, 
162. 
^Xsyiitb,                                  268. 
PhocsBans  plunder  the  temple  of 
Delphi,                           ^       600. 
€>{ov^  Xp^tr^at  rfj  nar/Mfia,  what 
meant  thereby  in  JamDlichus, 
386. 
Phormus,  more  correctly  Phormis, 
the  Syracusian,  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  inventors  of  comedy,  233. 
an  officer  in  the  service  of  Gelo, 
202.  234. 
Photius  suspects  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris,  87. 
author  in,  corrected,           384. 
quoted,                          446.  451. 
Phraortes,  time  of  his  reign,  480. 
(PpoOdog  explained,                 564. 


Phrynichus  the  tragic  poet,  age 
of,  273.  278.  280.  281. 

scholar  of  Thespis,      262.  277. 
caUed  dpyTjffuxog,  262. 

celebrated  for  his  songs,     287. 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the 
new  and  serious  tragedy,  270. 
296. 
the  first  that  made  women  its 
subject,  267.  276. 

when  he  first  wrote,  278. 

the  goat  no  longer  the  prize  of 
tragedy  in  his  epoch,      277. 
his  victory,  281. 

fined  for  his  Mdrjrou  SXiomg,  280. 
period  between  his  first  and  last 
plays,  283. 

quoted,  281.  291. 

not  two  tragedians  of  this  name, 
•283.  sqq. 
Phrynichus,  the  Athenian  general, 
284.  286. 
Phrynichus  the  comic  poet,   284. 
^ufftow,  its  first  syllable  long,  379. 
Physicians,  how  hired  and  remune- 
rated in  the  time  of  Phalaris, 
502. 
Pindar,  age  of,  110. 

quoted,  59.  247.  318.  352. 

explained,  479. 

got  his  livelihood  by  the  Muses, 
464. 
his  character  of  Phalaris,  464. 
the  Epistles  unknown  to  him, 
481. 
Scholiast  on,  quoted,  199.  200. 
corrected,  200. 

Iliua^TtTuxTog^  what  meant  thereby, 
505.  506. 
Pine-tree,  lopping  fatal  to,  209. 210. 
Iltog,  a  Doric  word,  449. 

Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  when 
he  usurped  the  government,  97. 
294. 
story  of  his  wounding  himself, 
296. 
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his  sons,  when  expelled,  304. 
Pitch-tree,  lopping  fatal  to,  209. 210. 
Fittacus,  tyrant  of  Lesbos,  age  of, 

97. 
IJtToog  dixfjv  ixTptfietv,  whose  say- 
ing, 209—216. 
Planudes,  Maximus,  the  present 
fables  of  Msop  ascribed  to  him 
by  Vavasor,  568. 
his  translations  into  Greek,  577. 
the  later  portions  of  the  present 
fiables  probably  written  by  him, 
577. 
author  of  the  Life  of  ^sop, 
678. 
his  age,                               579. 
makes  ^sop  a  monster  of  ugli- 
ness,                           579  sq. 
Plato  quoted,  69.  90.  118.  266. 362. 
411.  495. 
explained,                    119.  299. 
saying  of,                             228. 
age  of,  138. 
a  disciple  of  Archytas,        140. 
a  wrestler  at  the  Isthmian  games, 
115. 
his  statement  respecting  the  age 
of  tragedy  given  by  him  as  a 
paradox,               262  sq.  298. 
his  estate  near  Athens,       646. 
the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  unknovm 
to  him,                         481  sq. 
his  usage  of  the  words  izpSvota^ 
ffTot^ecov,                 494 — 497. 
his  story  of  Socrates  at  the  battle 
of  Delium,                       636. 
the  story  in  the  opinion  of  A- 
thenseus  a  fiction,            636. 
wrote  a  defence  of  Socrates  as 
a  scholastic  exercise,       540. 
epistle  of,  to  Dionysius,  quoted, 
661. 
its  date,                              661. 
entertained  at  Dionysius's  court, 
552. 


attended  by  a  company  of  scho- 
lars, 578. 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  defor- 
mity of  iEsop,  579. 
Plato,  the  comedian,  quoted,  258. 
Plays,  first  subject  of,  269. 
at  first  carried  about  the  villages 
in  carts,                            239. 
of  the  old  and  middle  comedy, 
number  of,                       230. 
nX'^xTpov,  Tzk^aaaty                  290. 
Pliny  quoted,          208.  215.  506. 
corrected,                            606. 
mistaken  in  making  Thericles 
a  turner,  160. 
Plural,  use  of,  for  the  singular, 
a  license  familiar  in  languages, 
26.  45. 
Plutarch  quoted,  117. 162. 171. 174. 
226.  241.  294.  308.  341. 358. 380. 

410.  433.        I 
corrected,  209.  301. 

explained,  301-       ! 

censured,  296. 

is  silent  as  to  the  deformity  of 
^sop,  579. 

imposed  upon  by  Heraclides  Pon- 
ticus,  270. 

Ilodoxdxyjj  afterwards  SuXov,  im- 
port of,  396. 
nioXeiff^at,   afterwards  fiadcCetVy 
import  ofi  396. 
Politianus  ascribes  the  epistles  of 
Phalaris  to  Lucian,  85. 
DoXXd  xcuvd  TOO  itoXifwu,      216. 
Pollux,  Julius,  quoted,  162.  176. 
354.  446   453. 
corrected,  271.  290.*  423.'  436.* 
446.  448.  449. 
imposed    upon    by   Herachdes 
Ponticus,                          271. 
explained  and  defended,  422— 
427. 
Polyaenus,  his  relation  of  Polycra- 
tes  examined,                      121. 
Polybius  quoted,             468.  484. 
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age  of,  485. 

defends  the  story  of  Fhalaris's 


Bull, 


484. 


the  Epistles  unknown  in  his  time, 
485. 
Polyclitus,  159.  420. 

story  of  his  rich  reward  from 
Phalaris  absurd,      499  -503. 
Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  age 
of,  121  sq. 

his  father,  122. 

Polycrates  did  not  draw  up  the 
charge  against  Socrates<539  sq. 
such  a  report  not  mentioned  till 
some  years   after  Socrates's 
condemnation,  539. 

his  accusation  of  Socrates  not  a 
real  charge  at  the  trial,  but 
written  afterwards  as  a  scho- 
lastic exercise,  540. 
so  his  apologies  of  Busiris  and 
Glytsemncstra,                  540. 
Polygamy    against    the    law    of 
Athens,                            547  sq. 
its  impolicy,  549. 
IJopLTzeuetv  and  itopLiteCa,  import  of, 

308. 
Ilopvtta,  false  reading  for  Tcpouota, 

496. 

IJopvoq  iv  naicL  import  of,    410. 

Porphyry  quoted,  330.  383. 

Iloxi,  Doric  for  3r/><Jff,  363. 

Ilorwxwy  formation  of^  383. 

izp  lor  nar^p,  407. 

Pratinas,  his  plays,  270. 

why  called  dpjpjtntxSg,       287. 

Proclus  quoted,  352. 

corrected  and  explained,    405. 

Upods^wxdrH,  55. 

IJpodidwfit,  import  of,  67, 414—417. 

Prolepsis,  use  of,  218.  311. 

Hpouota^  Divine  Providence,  first 

used  by  Plato   in  tiiis  sense, 

494-497. 

Protagoras,  a  lawgiver  to  the  Thu- 

rians,  at  first  a  porter,       473 


npoTpinat,  import  of,  In  New  Attic, 
403  sqq. 

in  the  sense  of  exhorting  never 
takes  a  dative  after  it,  406. 
Proverbial  gnomsB  mostly  bor- 
rowed from  the  stage,  229. 
Proverbs,  Greek  and  Latin,  the 

use  of  them  defended,  54. 

Psamnis,when  victor  at  the  Olympic 

games,  200. 

Wsudofiaprupanf,  false  reading  for 

WsuSofJLaprupt&v.  372.  373. 
Urnctrto^  import  ot,  289. 

Ptolemy  quoted,  469. 

Pugillares,  506. 

Pyrrhichists,  365. 

Pythagoras,  age  of,  111  sqq. 

a  native  of  Samos,  387. 

table  exhibiting  a  view  of  his 
life,  lllsq. 

to  whom  scholar,  llSsq. 

his  ^ktxia  or  dx/ci;,  115sq.  117. 

this,  why  postdated  by  ecclesia- 
stical writers,  126. 

when  first  in  Italy,  119. 

m  Sicily,  133  sq. 

his  victory  at  Olympia  ituyp.^^ 
113. 

the  first  that  bo^ed  ivxiy^toq^ 
115. 

why  called  xo/ii^ri^;,  114. 

his  stay  in  Egypt,      127.  128. 

his  marriage  with  Theano,  115. 

his  sons.  ibid, 

his  death,  129. 

contemporary  with  Phalaris,  271. 

not  witn  Numa^  120. 

not  concerned  m  deposing  Pha- 
laris, 108. 

stories  respecting  him,  123, 217. 

his  advice  to  his  scholars,  170. 

their  devotion  to  him,        347. 

their  number  at  Crotona,   131. 

had  no  society  of  scholars  in 

Italy  after  Cylon's  conspiracy, 

110. 
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his  followers  almost  all  destroyed 
then,  110. 

the  first  who  called  himself  ^e^o- 
<TOfws,  250  sq. 

and  the  world  xScfioq^  358,  497. 

bis  diyision  of  man's  life,  117, 129. 

said  to  have  forged  poems  in 
the  name  of  Orpheus,       82. 

not  the  author  of  the  Golden 
Verses,  387. 

epistle  ascribed  to  him,  a  for- 
gery, 388. 
Pythagoras  Bheginus,  a  statuary, 

age  of,  206. 

Pythagorean  sect,  continuance  of, 

and  succession  in,  after  Pytha- 

goras's  death,  139  sq. 

excluded  all  epic  poets,      387. 

its  decay,  to  what  attributed,  330. 

age  of  the  last  of,  138. 

Pythangelus,  257. 

Pytharatus,  when  archon,  115. 
Python  of  Astypalaea,  said  in  the 

Epistles  to  have  poisoned  Pha- 

laris's  wife,  462  sqq. 


Quadrans,  Roman,  its  value,  439. 

452  sqq. 

its  metal,  439. 

Quincunx,  its  metal  and  value,  439. 

Quinquessis,  not  a  coin,  but  a  sum, 

458. 

Quintilian,  mistaken  respecting  Po- 

lycrates's  accusation  of  Socrates, 

Ml. 

R. 

Recognosce,  the  word  rejected,  53. 

Rhegians,  how  long  under  the  ty- 
ranny of  Anaxilas,  207. 
with  the  Zanclaeans  drive  his 
sons  out  of  Messana,      207. 


their    government    and     laws, 
372  sqq. 
reduce  the  weight  of  their  brass 
litrae,  442. 

Rhegian  talent,  440. 

Rhodopis  the  fellow-slavc  of  .Xsop, 
proverb  in  memory  of  her  beauty, 
581. 
Romans,  the,  increase  and  enhance 
the  value  of  their  brass  money, 
429. 
the  metal  and  value  of  their 
coins,  439. 

ha  dno  such  sum  as  a  talent,  441. 
took  their  names  and  species  of 
money  from  the   Dorians  ot 
Sicily  and  Italy,  455. 

Roman  language,  its  changes,  and 
their  cause,  400. 

Rubenius,  Albertus,  his  Ms.  trea- 
tise on  Th.  Mallius,  28  sq. 


S. 


Sabirius  Polio  said  to  have  forged 
the  epistles  of  Euripides  and 
Aratus,  554  sq. 

Safitptog  lldXXcDu,  probably  a  mis- 
taken reading  for  lafiidiog  Tlok- 
Xiwv^  554. 

Salmasius,  character  of,  defended, 

02. 

his   false   corrections    of  Epi- 

charmus,  446  sq. 

mistakes  of,  453  sq. 

Sannyrion,  ithe  comic  poet,  316. 

316.  317. 

date  of  his  play  called  Dana#, 

242. 

Sappho  the  poetess,  a  native  of 
Lesbos,  342. 

Za/9a,  false  reading  ior  Aledpa,  384. 

Sardes  when  burnt,  103. 

Sarpedon,pre tended  letter  of,506sq. 

Satira,  the  Roman,  nature  of,  306sq. 
when  first  abusive,  307, 
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what  it  somewhat  resembled  a- 
moDg  the  Greeks,  ihid. 

Satumian  verse,  255—258. 

called  also  Archilochian,    257. 
found  in  what  Greek  authors,  256. 
by  whom  first  used  among  the 
Latins,  256. 

examples  of,  256. 

its  inventor,  266. 

Satyrica,  the  Greek,  nature  of,  306. 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Broman  satira,  ibid. 

Scaliger,  Jos.,  character  of,  de- 
fended, 62. 
*a  very  great  poet',              77. 
his  opinion  of  Manilius,        77. 
deceived  by  some  forged  iam- 
bics of  Muretus,  86. 
his  violation  of  anapaestic  mea- 
sures,                       178,  189. 
mistakes  of,     245  sq.  302,  355. 
his  VXofiTZiddwv  'Avaypa^  mis- 
taken for  an  ancient  piece,  245. 
302. 
this  quoted,                          302. 
an    opinion    of   his    defended, 
453  sqq. 
Scaliger,  Jul,  quoted,             301. 
Scaurus,  ^mihus,   his  argument 
against  Varius  Sucronensis,  13. 
2!^oXa<Trtxol ,  scholars,   the  word 
not  used  in  this  sense  in  the 
time  of  Aristotle,                 578. 
Scipio,  story  of,                       334. 
brazen  bull  found  by  him  in 
Carthage,  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  Phalaris's  Bull, 
485. 
Scolion,  corrected,                   577. 
Scylax,  corruption  of  the  present 
copy  of,                               337. 
quoted,                                 342. 
Scymnus  Chius  quoted,  329.  348. 
368.  374. 
Scythes,  tyrant  of  the  Zanclaeans, 
196  sq. 


Selden,  Mr.,  deceived  by  the  spu- 
rious Epistles,  85. 

his  false  readings  of  the  Arun- 
del Marble.  238. 239. 259. 267. 
274.  276. 
ZeXeuxtSag,  from  nom.  sing,  in  /?, 

not  i&rjg,  175. 

Semel  atque  iterum,  import  of,  184. 
Semissis,  sembella,  its  metal  and 

value,  439. 

Seneca,  the  tragedian,  his  structure 

of  anapaestic  verse,      179.  188. 

no  tribrach  or  cretic  found  at 
the  end  thereof  in  his  genuine 
plays,  188. 

a  trochee  when  admitted  there, 
188. 

quoted,  183,  188. 

explained,  183. 

his  neglect  of  synaloepha,  189. 
Septuagint,  the,  quoted,         407. 

its  Hebraisms,  407. 

Septuennio,  false  reading  for  sep- 

tuncio,  449. 

Septunx,  derivation  of,  449. 

Servius,  quoted,  256. 

Servius  Tullius,  age  ot  455- 

first  coined  money  at  Kome,  ibid. 

his  classification  of  the  Roman 

citizens,  433. 

Sestertius,  423.  439. 

Sextans,  its  value,  439. 

its  metal,  ibid, 

Sextantarii  asses,  443. 

Sherburn,  Sir  Edward,  his  trans- 
lation of  Manilius,  28. 

his  loan  of  books  and  papers 

to  Dr.  Bentley,  27—31. 

Se,  termination  of  dat.  plur.,  length 

of,  before  consonants,  180. 

Sibylline  Oracles,  a  forgery,  79. 
Sicilian  money,  419—460. 

table  of,  giving  its  metal  and 

value,  439. 

Sicily,  language  of,         325,  326. 

ancient  medals  of,  325. 
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whence  colonised,  ibid 

Sicyonians,  pretended  inventors  of 
tragedy,  305. 

Sigonius,  his  forged  essay  De  Con- 
solatione,  80. 

Silli,  their  resemblance  to  the  Ro- 
man satira,  306. 
Similitudes,  how  to  be  interpreted, 

47. 
Simonides,  the  lyric  poet,  age  of, 
102-106. 
a  native  of  Ceos,  342. 

quoted,  103,  104.  105.  108.  227. 
443. 
corrected.  318.  443. 

said  to  nave  invented  the  art 
of  memory,  103.  105. 

certain  letters  of  the  alphabet 
invented  by  him,     268.  397. 
story  of,  198. 

his  victories  by  dithyrambs,  307. 
got  his  livelihood  by  the  Muses, 
464. 
a  friend  of  Hiero  and  Pausanias, 
465. 
Simplicius  quoted,  380. 

Smyrna,  marble  of^  quoted,    447. 
Socrates  refused  his  company  to 
Archelaus,  534  sq. 

dead  before  Polycrates's  oration 
was  made,  540. 

his  trial,  date  of^  542. 

his  death,  date  of,      542,  544. 
his  scholars  retired  to  Megara 
after  his  death^  545. 

story  of  his  havmg  two  wives 
at  one  time  examined  and  re- 
futed, 547-550. 
his  custom  with  respect  to  pre- 
sents sent  him,  560. 
the  first  who  put  the  iBsopic 
tables  into  verse,  571. 
fable  quoted,                      ibid, 
his  face  a  subject  of  raillery.  579. 
Socrates  and  his  scholars,  epistles 
of,  spurious,                   534  sqq. 


when  first  printed,  534 

defended  as  genuine  by  their 

editor,  534. 

unknown  to  Athenaeus,       536. 

silence  of  the  ancients  respecting 

them,  536  sq. 

•    their  extravacance,  536. 

at  variance  with  known  facts,  537. 

and  with  the  best  authorities,  538. 

inconsistent  with  the  character 

of  their  supposed  writers,  538. 

their  violations  of  chronology, 

538  sqq. 

Solecisms,  Attic,  affected  by  the 

sophists,  331. 

definition  and  examples  of,  332. 

Solinus,  mistake  of,  127. 

quoted,  216. 

Solon,  when  archon,  97.  293.  348. 

prohibits  the  actine  of  plays,  293. 

when  he  conversed  with  Croesus, 

294. 

his  friendship  with  Croesus,  465. 

his  death,  294. 

sayings  of,  48.  228.  295. 

laws  of,  written  on  wooden  tallies, 

376. 

these  quoted,  395. 

their  language,        389.  395  sq. 

obsolete  words   found  therein, 

395  8$. 

onl^  eighteen  Greek  letters  in 

his  time,  397. 

his  Kupfietg^  ihid. 

Son,  license  in  the  use  of  the  word, 

408. 
Sophists,   their  habit  of  making 
counterfeit  speeches,  &c.,     78. 
affect  Attic  solecisms,  325. 3S1. 
accustomed  to  make  a  show  of 
their  art  on  difficult  subjects 
and  paradoxes,  540. 

their  propensity  of  the  extra- 
vagant, 529. 
those  who  practised  forgeries 
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generally  men  of  small  endow- 
ments, 560. 
So^iCetvi  to  make  wise,  when  first 

\i8ed  in  this  sense,  417  sq. 
Sophocles  quoted,    128.  182.  249. 

corrected,  186. 

affe  of,  364. 

his  victory  over  iBschylus,  303. 

added  a  third  actor,  276. 

aspired  after  the  sublime  cha- 
racter, 315. 

period  between  his  first  and  last 
plays,  282. 

one  of  the  Athenian  generals  in 

the  Samian  war,  563. 

JSo^xAeioi,  its  formation,       162. 

Sophron.  language  of,  325. 

quoted,  445. 

Spanhemius,Ezekiel,  his  character 

of  Dr.  Bentley,  49. 

Spartans  buy  gold  of  Croesus  to 

gild  the  face  of  Apollo's  statue, 

500. 

S^pajratmVf  obsolete  form  for  ^^a^ 

ralg,  396. 

Sprat,  Dr.  Thomas,  *our  English 

Cicero',  59. 

Stanley,  Mr.,  his  correction  of  an 

epigram  of  Dioscorides.  260. 
Uram/jLov,  its  change  oi  signifi- 
cation, 396. 
Iran^Py  not  a  Sicilian  word,  448. 
Stephanus  Byzantius  quoted,  375. 

corrected,  ibicL 

Stephanus,  Henr.,  his  testimony  of 

L.  Castelvetro,  64. 

Stesichorus,  a  melic  or  lyric  poet, 

463  sq. 

his  age,  101. 

his  IsuDffuage,  325. 

his  fEtble  of  the  horse  and  stag, 
101.  461. 

places  of  his  birth  and  death,  461. 

got  his  livelihood  by  the  Muses, 
464. 


his  motive  for  going  to  Greece, 

story  of  his  poem  on  the  wife 

of  Nicocles,  463. 

of  the  contest  for  his  ashes,  461, 

his  statue  extant  at  Himera  in 

the  time  of  Cicero,         461. 

his  friendship  with  Fhalaris  a 

fiction,  464  sq. 

Stesimbrotus  defended,  296. 

Stipendiary,  import  of,  in  Pliny, 

208. 

Stobffius  deceived  by  the  spurious 

Phahms,  84  sq. 

quoted,  358  sq.  364.  378  sq.  384. 

corrected,  341.  358.  370  sq.  379. 

Zaleucus's  prooemium  there  a 

forgery,  358  sqq. 

Charondas's  prooemium  there  a 

forgery,  367  sqq. 

Srotyetov,  element,  first  used  by 

Plato  in  this  sense,         494  sq. 

Strabo  guoted,  327.  342.  352.  377. 

Stratonicus  the  musician,  story  of^ 

236. 
Style,  arguments  drawn  from,  their 

force, 
Suidas   quoted,    corrected,  and 
censured,  83.  93.  96.  171.  375. 
>  527.  557.  572  sqq. 

age  of,  89. 

deceived  by  the  spurious  Pha- 
laris,  84  sq. 

mistaken, 

the  only  old  writer  who  men- 
tions Themistocles's  letters, 
527.  528. 
Sun,  the,  fabulous  tradition  respect- 
ing his  cup,  164. 
Superbus,  age  of,                   126. 
SusarioUj  h£  pretensions  to  the 
invention  of  comedy,          235. 
his  plays  only  eztemporal  farces, 
not  written,                     ibid, 
did  notbringcomedy  into  Athens, 
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did  not  erect  a  stage  there,  238. 

why  called  an  Icarian,        238. 

the  prize  he  contended  for,  241. 

his  age,  241. 

a  distinct  poet  from  Sannyrion, 
242. 

in  his  epoch  the  first  rise  of 
comedy,  ibid, 

five  supposed  iambics  of  his  quot- 
ed and  corrected,  235. 

these  not  part  of  a  play,  236. 
Sybaris,  war  of,  with  Crotona,  130. 
Sybarites  afterwards  called  Thu- 

rians,  368  sqq. 

laws  used  by  them,  369  sqq. 
Symeon  Metaphrastes,  89. 

Symmachus,  victor  at  Olympia,  205. 

age  of,  ibid, 

Synaloepha ,   examples  of  neglect 

of,  189. 

Syracuse,  language  of,  326. 

Syracusan  talent,  454. 

^yriac  language,  its  long  duration 

unchanged,  401. 

cause  tiaereof,  402. 

said  to  be  yet  spoken,       401. 


Td  i$  dfjLa^ufu,  origin  of  this  pro- 
verb, 307. 

Tabellae,  506. 

Tabulae  triumphales  quoted,  257. 

TdXavrov,  440—442. 

TdXaq,  quantity  of  last  syllable  of, 

182. 

Talent,  what  originally  meant  by 
the  word,  440. 

talent  of  silver  and  talent  of 
brass  of  the  same  value,  435  sq. 
great,  what  meant  thereby,  441. 
Sicilian,  439-442. 

not  a  coin,  but  a  sum,  435. 
its  division,  426. 

its  value,  439. 

its  metal,  ihid. 


two  sorts  thereof, 
Attic,  its  value, 
its  division, 


427. 
421  sq. 
426. 
Attic,  Sicilian,  which  meant  in 
Phalaris,  420.  437. 

Neapolitan,  Syracusan,  l^egian, 
values  of,  440. 

the  Neapolitan  the  same  with 
the  old  J  and  the  Syracusan 
with  the  later  Sicilian  talent, 
441. 
Tapavrlviov^  Tapaurtyov ,  Tapay- 
Ttvidtov^  357. 

Tarentines,  their  cloths,  367. 
Tag  ^puywv  ixTo/jjdg  explained,  90. 
Tatian  quoted,  503. 

Tauromenites,  called  Naxians,  in 
the  days  of  Phalaris,  220. 

medals  of,  222. 

Taurominium,  Tauromenium,  how 
written,  217. 

Taurominius,  the  river  Onabaia, 
when  first  so  called,  221. 

Taupog,  a  bull,  prize  of  the  dithy- 
ramb, 318. 
Taurus,  the  Platonic  philosopher, 
a  saying  which  he  used  to  repeat, 
496  sq. 
Td^cg,                                      358. 
TeXepwdyj,  a  false  reading,     142. 
Telemachus  deposed  Phalaris,  98. 
106  sq.  292. 
his  descendants,            98.  292. 
Temple,  Sir  Wm.,  his  opinion  of 
the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  23.  73. 
his  use  of  Delphos  for  Delphi, 
56  sq. 
his  commendation  of  the  Mao- 
pean  fables  a  paradox,   569. 
Terence  quoted,  23.  54.  69.  228. 

408. 
TeriUus,  tyrant  of  Himera,    197.* 
Tertullian,  quoted,  123. 

Teruncius,  its  metal  and  valae,  439. 
Testament,  New,  Greek  of,  quoted, 
407  aq. 
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Terpdevra,  mistake  for  Tpdevra^ 

130. 

Tetrans,  463  sqq. 

Terpag,  463. 

whose  money,  466. 

its  value,  439. 

its  metal,  ibid. 

Thales  the  Milesian,  age  of,  119. 

preceptor  to  Pythagoras,    118. 

nothing  written  hy  him,      369. 

a  friend  of  Periander.         466. 

Thales  the  Cretan,  age  of,  349. 375. 

Thesetetus,   epigram  of,  quoted, 

113. 

Theagenides,  when  archon,    104. 

Themis,  or  Theomis,  mistake  for 

Thespis,  297. 

Themistius  quoted,  498. 

mistaken  respecting  Polycrates's 

accusation  of  Socrates,    644. 

Themistocles  at  the  charge  of  a 

tragedy  hy  Phrynichus,      281. 

acquaintea  withAnaxagoras  and 

Melissus,  297. 

his  flight  into  Asia,  in  whose 

reign,  628. 

number  of  the  cities  given  to 

him  there,  .    628. 

his  reception  at  Argos,       629. 

advised  the  Greeks  to  plunder 

Hiero*s  tent  at  Olympia,  631. 

date  of  his  banishment,  631  sq. 

accused  of  conspiring  with  Pau- 

sanias,  632. 

amount  of  his  fortune  before  he 

meddled  with  public  afPairs, 

667. 

epistles  of,  spurious,  627—634. 

when  first  printed,  627. 

believed  by  their  editor  to  be 

genuine,  627. 

suspected  by  some,  627. 

Suidas  the  only  old  writer  who 

mentions  them,         627.  628. 

if  known  to   ancient  authors, 

would  have  prevented  their 


disputes  about  the  time  of 
his  flight,  &c ,  628. 

why  they  all  bear  date  after  his 
banishment,  628.  629. 

the  subject  of  many  of  them 
worthless,  630. 

their  extravagance,     629.  630. 
their  violations  of  chronology, 
630  -  634. 
Theocritus  quoted,  182.  430.  476» 
explained,  430. 

corrected,  430. 

language  of,  326. 

an  epic  poet,  380. 

his  Pharmaceutria,  ibid. 

Theodemus,  or  Eudemus,  when 
archon,  349. 

Theodoret,  his  judgment  question- 
ed, 662 . 
his  mistake  respecting  the  Lo- 
crians,  360. 
Theopompus,  when  archon,    365. 
Theophrastus  explained,  160.  371. 
corrected,  371. 
his  authority  much  superior  to 
that  of  JSlian,  631. 
Theramenes,                            638. 
^pag  for  ^epanatvag,  no  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  kind  in  Greek  MSS., 
409. 
^psg,  import  of,  110. 
Thericlean  cups,             160—189. 
whose  invention,  163. 
named  from  the  inventor,  163. 
cups  afterwards  so  called  from 
their  shape,  160. 
size  of,  173. 
6ripixXstog,  the  word,  derivation 
of,  162. 
Thericles,  inventor  of  the  Theri- 
clean cups,  163. 
a  Corinthian  potter,            160. 
age  of,                           168  sjq. 
not  the  same  with  the  Athenian 
archon  of  that  name,  173  sq. 
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Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  age 
of,  100. 

genealogy  of,  99. 

is  Tictory  at  Olympia,       100. 
Thersias,  or  Thersander,  the  first 
victor  at  Olympia  with  the  dm^vrj^ 
199. 
Ozpalretov  fiXififm^  a  proverb  of 
ugliness,  580. 

Theseus,  his  tomb  at  Athens,  303. 
when  built,  303  sq. 

tragedies  not  acted  at,       304. 
Thespis,  the  inventor  of  tragedy, 
232.  239  sq. 
age  of,  232.  271  sqq. 

an  Icarian,  239. 

carried  his  plays  about  the  vil- 
lages in  carts,  239. 
called  dp^p^araog,         287  sqq. 
his  plays  all  satyrical,  270  sqq. 
styled  x&fiot,  323. 
never  had  women  for  their  sub- 
ject,                            267  sq. 
plavs  forged  in  his  name  by 
Herachdes,  82. 
the  alphabet  not  completed  till 
after  his  time,                 268. 
his  acting  hindered  by  Solon, 
293. 
date  of  his  first  play,  271.  295. 
supposed  fragments  of  his  quot- 
ed.                   267.  270.  271. 
anotner  fragment,  corrected,  271. 
Thrasidseus,                             133. 
f^  for  i»e6g,                            409. 
lliucydides  quoted,         190.  355. 
not  understood  by  the  vulgar 
in  the  time  of  Oppian,  528. 
533.  402. 
^uydvrjpt  import  of,  in  New  Attic, 
407  sq. 
Thurians,  when  and  by  whom  colo- 
nised,                   353.  369.  374. 
when  subverted,                  252. 
money  of,  like  the  Attic,   374. 
their  language,                    ibid. 


their  misgovemment,  352. 

their  lawgiver  and  laws,  369— 

366. 

Thurii,  when  built,  352. 

Timffius,  Sicilian  historian,  age  in 

which  he  wrote,  484. 

denies  the  story  of  Phalaris's 

Bull,  484sq. 

Timon,  a  writer  of  silli,         306. 

Tlvaq  ay  ehcot  k^ouq  of  theSophists, 

79. 
Titianns,  Julius,  his  Latin  .SIsopean 
fables  in  iambics,  573. 

Tragedy,  age  of,  254-324. 

by  wnom  invented,  259—271. 
not  older  than  Thespis,  254. 
309sq.3598q. 
what  it  arose  out  of,  241.  298. 
305  312 
its  first  form,  232.*  26l! 

its  first  prize,  321.  (and  pcunm.) 
its  first  subject,  269. 

its  first  measures,  232. 

by  whom  improved,        294  sq. 
expense  and  ramiture  of,  3738qq. 
in  its  infancy  had  nothing  pom- 
pous or  ornamental,    363  sq. 
Tragic  chorus:  see  chorus. 
Tpdyoq,  a  goat,  the  first  prize 
of  tragedy,  321. 

not  continued  to  the  time  of  Phry- 
nichus, 
TpacftpdioLy  the  word  not  older  than 
tragedy  itself  or  Thespis,  254. 
309  sq.  359  sq. 
its  derivation)  323. 

never  means  comedy,     320  sq. 
a  metaphorical  signification  of, 
363  sq. 
this  when  first  used,  364. 

Tressis  not  a  coin,  but  a  sum,  458. 
Triens,  Roman,  value  of;        452. 
metal  of,  453. 

Tptdq,  453. 

whose  money,  453. 

its  value,  439. 
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its  metal,  439. 

Tpia  rdXavra^  false  reading  for 
TptdvrA,  426. 

Tpi^oi  for  rpt<r<roi,  465. 

Trochaic  foot,  proper  for  dancing, 

232. 

Tpoyqtdia,  the  same  as  xmpxpdia^ 

314.  324. 

never  means  tragedy,  314. 

its  derivation,  323  sq. 

Tpuytpddqj  a  less  honourable  name 
than  xwfjLtftddg,  316. 

Tpuroxoffiifidiay  a  false  reading,  323, 

Tpo^t  wine,  the  prize  of  comedy, 
^  323. 

Tynnondas,  tyrant  of  Euboea,  age 
of,  97. 

Tyrants,  thirty,  date  of  their  usur- 
pation and  expulsion,  394. 

Tzetzes,  Joh.,  quoted  and  explain- 
ed, 91. 
corrected,  318. 
deceived  by  the  spurious  Fhala- 
ris,  86. 


explained,  466  sq. 

Vizzanius,  his  edition  of  Ocellus 

Lucanus,  386. 

preface  of,  quoted,  386, 

his  interpretation  of  a  passage 

of  Jamblichus,  386  sq. 

Yossius,  Ger.,  mistakes  of,  263  sqq. 

300. 

W. 

We,  the  frequent  use  of^  for  I,  25. 

Wendelinus,  discourse  by,  on  Ma- 

nilius,  39. 

Wolfius,  a  mistake  of,  87. 

Wotton,  Mr.,  his  testimony  that 

the  Dissertation  was  written  at 

his  request.  8. 

his  censure  oi  Sir  Wm.  Temple 

defended,  66. 

address  to,  why  omitted  in  second 

edition,  74. 


Uncia,  its  metal  and  value,    439. 


Valerius  Maximus,  mistake  ot,  226. 

Valesius,  Hen.,  his  false  emenda- 
tion of  Dionysius  Hal.,        120. 

Vavasor  ascribes  the  present  ^so- 

•    pean  fables  to  Planudes,    668. 

Velia,  an  Ionic  colony  of  the  Phocae- 
ans,  343  sq. 

Vibius  Sequester  corrected,    221. 

Virgil  quoted,  148.  162.  181.211. 

300.  307. 

explained,  308. 

examples  from,  of  prolepsis,  218. 

of  neglect  of  synaloepha,     189. 

Yitruvius  quoted,  469. 


Xanthippe,  wife  of  Socrates,  648. 
Xanthus,  master  of  -^Jsop,  678. 
Xenocles,  the  tragic  poet,  authors 

who  mention  mm,  267. 

his  victory  over  Euripides  ac- 
counted for,  268. 

plays  of,  i^d. 

Xenocrates  when  victor  at   the 

Olympian  games,  the  philoso- 
pher, 100.  106. 
Xenophanes,  a  writer  of  silli,  306. 

an  epic  poet,  380. 

Xenophilus,  age  of,  137. 

the  last  PyQiagorean,  ibid, 
Xenophon,  his  defence  oi  Socrates 

a  scholastic  exercise,  640. 

his  march,  date  of,  644. 

his  memoirs  of  Socrates^  motive 
for  introducing  Aristippus  in 
them,  645. 
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his  splendour  and  hospitality  at 
ScUlus,  645. 

the  only  author  who  represents 
Xanthippe  as  a  scold,     550. 

his  character  of  her,  sufipected 
by  Athenseus,  ibid, 

letters  of,  cited  in  Stobseus,  Theo- 
doret,  and  Eusebius,  not  found 
in  Allatius's  collection,  551  sq. 

visits   the  court  of  Dionysius, 

553. 

Xerxes,  said  to  have  eaten  his 

mother  Atossa,  504. 


Zaypdiogj  a  barbarism  for  Zaypeog, 

91. 
Zalencns  the  Locrian  lawgiver,  his 

existence  doubted,       844.  345. 

age  of,  348. 

no  Pythagorean,  344.  349. 


his  book  of  laws  a  forgery,  344: 

—366. 

Zancle,  the  earlier  name  of  Mes- 

sana,  190.  191. 

when  and  by  whom  first  called 

Messana,  191.  193  sqq. 

no  example  of  its  being  calM 

so  before  the  age  of  Anaxilas, 

202. 

no  colony  of  the  Messenians  of 

Peloponnesus  settled   there, 

206. 

Zanclseans,  190  -  209. 

dispossessed  of  their  city  by  the 

Samians  and  Milesians,   191. 

195. 

these  again  driven  out  by  Anaxi- 

las,  190  s^iq. 

no  proof  of  a  people  bearing 

this  name  after  Zancle  "was 

called  Messana,       205.  208. 

Zimisces  the  emperor,  age  of,  89. 
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rom  top  read  AKFAlAlSTimiS 

»       9 

]i> 

9 

»    below  »    is  positive 

»     24 

» 

23 

]>      top    »    satisfied  (in  Italics) 

»     26 

]i> 

6 

»     6e2oto  ))    Ego  & 

»     ib. 

» 

4 

»       »     »    says,  /« - 

»     32 

» 

2 

»        »     »     not  {instead  of  of) 

^     ib. 

» 

1 

»        »      »     of  (instead  of  not) 

»     35 

» 

14 

9      «op    »    «tc 

»     37 

» 

1 

»         »      »     Etjdrjfwq 

»     39 

)) 

19 

»       »     »    be  (instead  0/  by) 

»     45 

» 

6 

»        »     »     LA BORE 

9     46  note 

1   1 

read  characteristic 

9     48 

2me 

9  j 

from  top  read  ddtxoufiivotg 

3)     49 

» 

23  , 

3>     9     c?e/e  ^^e  u;or(/«  Himself;  and  I 
as  Little  as  he  thinks 

»     50 

20 

»      »     r«oci  eruditiesimas 

»     57 

1 

»    J6^0M7  »    that  (instead  of  hat) 

^     61 

9 

»     top      »     cetMur'd 

»     ib. 

18 

»      3>       »    if  an  (twsteorf  of  iftan) 

»     63 

22 

»      »       »    Ingrati  — 

»     74 

8 

»      »    6rcaife  dis-proof 

»     76 

4 

s>      »    read  other 

»     ib. 

16 

»      »        »     JudgmevU 

»     77 

19 

j>      y>        y>    sweetness 

9     82 

12 

put  full  stop  after  Homer 

»  222 

6 

put  full  stop  after  Pious 

9   225 
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»      »        »     AwnvAl2, 

»      »        »     5^Xog  (instead  of  MXog) 

»   241 

20 

»   261 

15 

»      »    dele  i.  e. 

»   302 

7 

9     &<2(n(7  read  283  tn  <Ae  margin 

»  314 

10 

»     <op         »     297       »          » 

»  367 

7 

»      9           »      Charondas's 

»   392 

12 

»    6e2o«7    »     perhaps 

i>  ib. 

11 

»       »        »     my 

9  425 

11 

»       »        B     Examiner 

*  465 

6 

»    top         9     <Stmom(2e«^s. 
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